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ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION, 

No.  7. 


TUE  EJ^PRESSIFE  POWER  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR- 

SlH, 

J.  UAVE  hitherto,  in  this  series  of  essays,  confined  my  thotighi^ 
very  much  to  vocal  music,  as  being  that  species  which  is  most 
easily  reducible  to  definite  treatments    Notes  to  which  words  are 
aifixed,  though  men  may  differ  concerning  the  justness  of  their 
expressiion,  are  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  test  of  precise 
interpretation ;.  and  it  is  by  this  test  that  we  are  not  only  enabled 
to  compare  their  specific  meaning,  but  to  draw  conclusion!  respect-* 
ing  the  very  nature  of  musical  expression  itself#    Led  by  a  similar 
analogy,  it  is  my  intention  now  to  consider  the  power  of  accompa-* 
niment  to  aid  in  ^'  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,^'  and 
this  I  shall  endeavour  to  exemplify,  by  illnstrations  drawn  from 
tlie  past  and  present  practice,  by  which  process  I  hope  to  arriye  at 
some  distinct  principles^    As  a  first  step,  we  must  examine  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  band,  and  strive  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
properties  of  the  several  instruments^    By  this  I  mean  the  natural 
effects  of  their  several  sounds  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  as  well  as 
their  modifications  in  expression,  or  association^     I  shall  begin 
from  the  foundation-^the  double  bass  i  but  I  must  so  ikr  trespass 
on  the  regularity  of  my  design,  as  to  write  a  few  sentences  upon 
the  organ — the  nucleus  upon  which  the  other  parts  are  formed-^  • 
the  centre  of  thesystem-»--the  very  voice  of  harmony,  which,  in  this 
lower  sphere,  may  be  likened  (par  impofi)  to  that  high  notion 
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which  the  poet  has  described,  and  to  which  Mr.  Webbe  has  given 
so  glorious  a  musical  interpretation.* 

The  organ  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  a  whole  band,  for  it  not  only 
is  able  to  express  all  the  parts  of  a  composition,  but  to  imitate 
with  sufficient  similitude  to  convey  a  competent  notion  of  the 
design  of  the  author,  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  horn, 
trumpet,  or  any  instrument,  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by  the 
same  means — ^the  passage  of  the  air  through  tubes.  Its  properties 
are  power,  sustentation,  and  grandeur.  But  the  organ  retains  at 
all  times,  even  under  the  most  rapid  execution,  a  character  of 
solemnity,  or  at  least  of  gravity,  which  precludes  its  being  used 
to  any  light  purpose.  In  accompaniment  it  is  principally  useful 
as  an  instrument  of  all  pervading  power,  capable  of  supporting 
even  the  most  extensive  orchestra,  of  keeping  together  a  chorus, 
and  of  serving  as  an  universal  point  of  reliance  for  all.  It  has, 
also  its  beauties  as  a  solo  accompaniment,  and  of  these  I  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

The  double  base  is  not  alone  the  foundation,  but  like  the  fibres 
which  rise  along  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  its  branches,  is  identified  as 
it  were  with  all  the  other  parts.  It  gives  a  support,  strength,  and 
fullness  to  the  harmony,  and  imparts  so  much  precision  to  the 
execution  of  any  composition,  that  it  confers  a  gravity  and  consis- 
tency which  no  other  instrument  can  infuse.  Nor  is  power  all  its 
excellence.  When  touched  by  the  hand  of  such  a  master  as  Dra* 
gonetti,  its  softest  tones  bestow  a  richness  which  can  be  afforded 
by  no  other  means.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  finest  body  of 
sound  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  instruments  playing  soft, 
rather  than  from  a  few  playing  loud.  Here  the  effect  is  almost 
reviersed.  No  combination  from  other  instruments  can  equal  in 
depth  or  richness  the  murmur  of  the  double  bass  when  playedpiano. 


*  Thy  Toice,  O  Harmony !  with  awful  sound. 
Could  penetrate  the  abyss  profound. 
Explore  the  realms  of  ancient  night, 
And  search  the  living  source  of  unborn  light. 
Confusion  heard  thy  voice  and  fled, 
And  Chaos  deeper  plung'd  his  vanquished  head. 
Then  all  those  shining  worlds  above, 
In  mystic  dance  began  to  move 
Around  the  radiant  sphere  of  central  fire, 
A  never  ceasing,  nefer  silent  quire. 
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The  violoncello  in  concert  rises  just  above'the  double  bass^ 
which  it  assists,  while  it  adds  lightness  to  the  composite  results 
of  combined  tones.  When  we  hear  a  fine  body  of  sound,  drawn 
from  all  sorts  of  instruments,  it  affects  us  like  the  light  of  tho; 
firmament,  which,  though  composed  of  various  colours,  seems  in 
itself  colourless ;  we  are  sensible  only  to  its  power  and  brilliancy, 
but  we  lose  all  exact  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts  in  the 
general  blaze«  Thus  in  the  production  of  fine  tone,  though 
many  various  properties  be  necessary,  the  ear  drinks  them  in  their 
compound  state,  unless  specific  attention  be  given  to  any  one  of 
the  constituents.  But  though  the  instrument  I  am  speaking  of 
melts  into  the  common  mass,  it  has  yet  properties  which  make  it  of 
equal  importance  with  those  most  important.  Its  fine,  rich,  bril-. 
liant  tone,  the  power  it  affords  to  execution,  its  contrast  to  some, 
and  its  agreement  with  other  instruments  and  voices,  all  fijt  it  more 
generally  and  not  less  expressly  for  the  various  purposes  of  ac« 
companiraent  than  perhaps  any  other ;  while  in  solo  parts  and 
passages  of  melody,  it  is  employed  to  no  less  advantage.  Its 
power  in  supporting  the  singer  in  recitative  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other,  because  it  can  not  only  hold  the  sustaining  note, 
but  give  the  full  chords  in  arpeggio. . 

The  tenor  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  more  than  useful  in  fill« 
ing  and  completing  the  harmonious  whole.  Its  mediocrity  obscures 
its  qualities*  It  is  lost  by  comparison  with  the  violoncello 
which  stands  below,  and  with  the  violin  which  ranges  above  it* 
The  tenor  wants  the  volume  and  command  of  the  one — the  faci- 
lity  and  brilliancy  of  the  other.  It  can  hardly  therefore  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  humble  and  an  useful . 
assistant,  a  follower  occasionally  to  both« 

The  violin  has  almost  from  the  first  moment  of  its  introduction 
been  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  corded  instruments* 
Its  compass,  the  brilliancy  of  its  tone,  its  various  expressive 
powers,  and  the  means  it  affords  to  execution — ^aU  combine  to 
render  it  pre-eminent  above  all  others. 

The  perfection  at  which  the  wind  instruments  have  arrived  is 
the  work  of  modern  ingenuity,  as  their  more  universal  application 
is  the  effect  of  modern  science.  We  need  scarcely  go  back  further 
than  Handel  or  Purcell  to  find  the  stringed  instruments,  with  a 
little  occasional  assistance  from  the  trumpet  and  the  hautbois  at 
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most,  the  only  accompaniment.  The  symphony  was  not  then 
known. 

The  bassoon  is  an  instrument  that  has  not  yet,  I  think,  ftilfilled 
all  its  purposes.  Bating  a  reediness  that  detracts  from  its  smooth* 
ness  and  beauty,  its  tones  are  such  as  to  produce  rarious  effects*-^ 
these  however  are  chiefly  sedative^  tender,  or  melancholic.  The 
associations  attached  to  the  bassoon  are  fewer  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  instrument.  It  is  not  poetical  in  its  shape,  dimensions,  or 
application.  Every  damsel  feels  that  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  admire  a  swain  who  should  aspire  to  breathe  his  melting  strains 
through  its  bulky  and  involuted  tubes,  as  Lady  Delacour  declares 
it  is  to  love  a  man  in  creaking  boots.  Hence  the  bassoon  is 
without  an  epithet.  If  not  absolutely  '^  unhallowed,''  it  is  cer- 
tainly <^  unsung." 

The  clarinet,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  made  especially  martial 
by  its  uses.  But  although  we  cannot  entirely  divest  ourselves  of 
the  impressions  thus  extrinsically  forced  as  it  were  upon  our 
minds,  we  are  to  regard  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  objects 
we  are  discussing.  The  clarinet  then  I  should  say,  holds  a  middle 
place  (like  the  tenor  between  the  violin  and  violoncello)  between 
the  bassoon  and  hautbois ;  and  while  it  wants  the  depth  and 
smoothness  of  the  one,  it  lacks  the  brilliancy  of  the  other.  Yet 
it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  (relatively)  fuller  than  the  last, 
and  more  animating  than  the  first.  It  is  this  which  brings  it 
into  more  play  amongst  the  wind,  than  the  tenor  amidst  8trin^;ed 
instf  uments.  Perhaps  its  application  to  the  expression  of  passion 
is  more  various  than  either,  but  I  question  whether  it  is  capable 
of  raising  such  intense  emotions ;  and  this  is  a  distinction  which 
holds  generally — indeed  it  appears  to  be  the  law  by  which  nature 
compensates  us  for  the  discrepancies  in  our  affections,  in  our  moral 
as  well  as  our  sensual  appetites.  The  wider  we  extend  our  enjoy- 
ments, the  less  strongly  we  feel  them — the  larger  the  surface  on 
which  they  are  spread,  the  less  the  depth — the  more  we  seek  to 
multiply  our  gratifications,  the  Ipss  l^old  they  take  on  our  sensi- 
bility and  on  our  remembrance* 

The  hautbois  is  the  only  instrument  in  modern  use  which  fancy 
can  liken  to  the  pastoral  reed  t|iat  m^kes  such  a  figure  in  poetic 
song.  There  are  considerable  ilefejcts  in  its  tone.  It  has  the 
-anie  reedy  drawback  wbif h  lies  upon  the  bB^sooq  and  clarinet, 


with  tke  addilioMl  eiril  tkkt  ta  ilg  pitch  is  higher,  its  nasidity  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  such  an  illustration)  is  the  more  perceptible. 
The  iHratbofs  is  used  to  express  the  opposite  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  But  in  itself  its  tone  is  rather  stimalant  than  soothing^ 
nor  do  I  think,  from  Its  want  of  purity,  it  can  ever  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  and  entirely  pleasing — that  is,  physically  pleasing 
without  alloy.  But  our  judgment  in  this  particular  is  so  modified 
by  habiU  and  circumstances,  that  I  should  hesitate  to  trust  my 
own  opinion  upon  such  a  point. 

'^  The  soft  complaining  flute"  takes  either  a  wailing  or  a  shrill 
and  sprightly  character  as  it  is  employed — but  its  true  nature  is 
soft,  tender,  and  lugubrious.  In  such  a  disquisition  as  this  we 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  imfHrovements  or 
the  powers  of  an  individual  artist.  Mr.  Nicholson  can  make  the 
flute  speak  the  language  of  almost  any  passion — ^but  this  is  a 
quality  rather  appertaining  to  the  man  than  the  instrument. 
We  may  indeed  avail  ourselves  of  the  distinction  which  modern 
nsage  or  modern  additions  have  made  general — for  to  these  the 
wind  instruments  are  universally  indebted,  and  indeed  symphony 
music  itself^  for  the  greatest  share  of  their  advancement. 

The  horn  has  been  so  generally  devoted  to  images  of  the  chase, 
that  it  should  almost  seem  to  be  given  up,  without  equity  of  re- 
demption, to  that  sole  idea.  But  there  is  in  the  properties  of  its 
tone  a  beautiful  power  of  various  adaptation,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  association  that  appertains  perhaps  to  any  instrument 
whatsoever,  renders  its  employment  in  different  and  even  opposite 
expression  peculiarly  delightful.  Warm,  rich,  soothing,  tender, 
mournful,  or  inspiring,  its  uses  seem  surprisingly  multiplied 
when  its  limited  range  is  considered,  both  as  to  compass,  keys, 
and  celerity  of  movement.  Perhaps  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  tone  only,  but  to  the  means  of  modification  the 
player  possesses.  He  can  attenuate  or  enrich,  increase  or  diminish, 
gradually  swell  and  gradually  decrease,  its  melting  sounds. — 
And  if  the  same  power  reside  in  other  wind  instruments,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  in  none  else  is  there  such  fullness  as  in  the 
horn  ;  consequently  the  player  has  more  scope  for  the  display  of 
his  fancy  and  feeling  in  the  several  degrees  of  modification,  any 
one  of  which  he  can  choose. 

The  trumpet,  shrill  and  ear-piercing,  martial  or  awful,  is  asso- 
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eiated  with  only  two  idMs-^war^  aad  the  resurrection  from  death. 
This  allies  its  use  in  all  cases  to  the  sublkne.* 

The  serpent  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  base^  and  occasion- 
ally to  increase  the  roundness,  quality,  or  force  of  this  portion  of 
tbe  harmony.f 

The  trombones  by  power  and  quality  carry  sublimity  even 
higher  than  the  trumpet,  but  are  restricted  by  other  circumstances 
to  a  far  more  limited  use.  The  drums  are  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  by  the  mere  increase  of  sound — ^by  thickening,  as  it  were, 
the  general  obscuration,  or  augmenting  the  general  grandeur 
resulting  from  volume.  This  and  an  occasional  production  of 
descriptive  effects  are  the  proper  and  natural  employment  of  this 
primordial  instrument. 

The  harp  embodies,  as  it  were,  ideas  of  elegance,  and  it  is  also 
by  lissociation  devotional.  Its  sounds  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  stringy,  powerless,  and  evanescent,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  raise  any  strong  emotions  per  se-— by  their  own  proper 
nature  and  impulse. 

The  armonica  or  carillons,  the  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  triangle, 
are  all  employed  only  in  descriptive  or  martial  music,  and  are  to 
be  considered  rather  as  increasing  or  varying  the  quantity  of 
sound  than  as  capable  of  any  specific  expression ;  they  do  indeed 
introduce  a  certain  sprightliness  and  swell  the  train  of  musicians^ 
thus  adding  something  of  the  splendour  of  extension  to  the  whole* 
But  as  accessories  to  descriptive  music  alone  they  are  useful, 
and  assist  in   proving  the  power  of  sound  in  imitating  eith^r 

*  I  remember  some  years  ago  to  have  heard  a  man,  Schmidt,  I  think,  play 
Crazjf  Jane.  It  produced  much  such  an  eflfeot  upon  my  miud  as  I  conceive  it 
would  to  bear  The  Young  May  Moon  upon  the  serpent. 

f  Although  this  instrument  is  limited  in  its  compass  to  ten  tones,  I  have 
heard  very  extraordinary  performance  upon  it.  About  thirty  years  ago 
there  came  to  England  a  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Frichot,  who  played 
an  air  with  variations,  of  rapid  execution,  and  containing  very  difficult 
chromatic  passages.  His  instrument  was  a  long  tube,  terminated  by  a 
globe  about  seven  or  eight  indies  in  diameter,  in  the  side  of  which  (as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember)  was  a  pretty  large  orifice.  It  was  in  a  serpen- 
tine K>rm,  but  the  bends  were  not  more  than  a  foot  in  extent.  The  tube 
gradually  increased  in  size,  from  the  mouth-piece  to  the  globe.  Its  tone  was 
round  and  pure,  resembling  the  lower  notes  of  a  bassoon,  but  deeper,  and 
of  greater  volume.  His  execution  was  clean,  and  his  intonation  accurate, 
but  it  seemed  a  work  of  vast  labour  to  play  with  the  rapidity  he  had 
attained. 
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natuFal  objects,  or  by  the  help  of  association,  particular  ceremonies 
or  actions  wherein  such  instrum^ents  are  used. 

Such  are  the  materials  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  composer  for  his  genius  to  work  upon.  To  shew 
by  the  instances  I  have  collected  how  these  are  best  employed 
would  now  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  of  an  essay.  I  shall  there- 
fore follow  up  my  speculation  at  large  hereafter. 

M. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 
JL  here  is  no  well-wisher  to  the  doctrines,  and  discipline,  of  our 
venerable  Church,  who  wiU  not  heartily  rejoice  at  the  additions 
which  have  been  lately  made  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  this  vast 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  They  rise  before  him,  as  so  many 
grateful  proofs,  not  only  of  the  encreasing  prosperity  of  his 
country,  but  also  of  the  piety  of  his  countrymen ;  for  the  excellent 
intentions  of  Government,  and  the  aid  which  it  has  afforded, 
would  have  gone  but  a  little  way  to  meet  the  general  want,  had 
they  not  been  powerfully  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
private  individuals. 

It  is  to  record  an  instance  of  individual  liberality  that  I  now 
address  you,  and,  as  my  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  art 
which  is  the  especial  object  of  your  work,  I  hope  that  this  letter 
may  find  a  place  among  its  valuable  contents. 

The  parish  of  Lambeth  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  till  very  lately,  it  had  only  one 
church,  and  some  few  chapels  of  ease,  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants.  Under  the  late  Act,  however,  three 
new  churches  have  been  built,  and  a  fourth  is  nearly  completed. 
One  of  these,  is  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
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stanib  ill  the  road  leading  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  in  to  be  the 
parish  church  of  what  is  called  the  Marsh  and  Wall  District.—* 
This  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^  on 
Wednesday,  the  3d  of  November  laat,  when  an  organ,  built  by 
Bishop,  under  the  particular  inspection  of  Mr.  Horsley,  was 
opened  by  him.  The  contents  of  this  noble  instrument,  which 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  excellent  judges,  are  as 
follow : 


Great  Organ. 
Open  Diapason,  throughout— metal. 
Do.    do.    do.-^Lower  octave  wood 
Stopt  Diapason,  do.-^Treble  metal 
Principal^ 

Twelfth  >  throughout 
Fifteenth) 
Sesquialtra-^S  ranks 
Mixture — i  do. 

Double  Diapason  Pedal  Pipes 
Choir  Pedals 
Coupler  Pedals. 


Chair  Organ. 
Stopt  Diapason^ 
Principal  / 

Dulciana  >throu&:h6ut 

Flute  i 

Fifteenth  ,  J 
Cremona  Treble 
BasBoon  Bass 

Swell  from  E  below  Fiddle  G. 
Stopt  Diapason 
Open  Diapason 
Principal 
Dulciana 
Trumpet 
Hautboy. 


The  compass  of  the  instromcfnt,  is  greater  than  usual;  for  it 
goes  up  to  FF,  and  down  to  GG,  including  AAb :  this  last*iuimed 
note  is  an  addition  which  your  readers,  who  are  organ  players,  will 
know  well  how  to  appreciate. 

The  pedal  pipes  are  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  give  adto*' 
nishing  grandeur  to  the  whole ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so 
admirably  voiced,  as  to  become  most  highly  effective,  even  when 
used  with  the  softest  stop. 

This  magnificent  organ.  Sir,  has  been  presented  to  the  church 
by  Thomas  Lett,  Esq.  a  gentleman  who  has  great  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  a  Magistrate  for  the  county  of  Surrey* 
Could  the  envy  of  wealth  be  ever  justifiable,  it  must  be,  when 
we  see  it  applied  to  such  noble  purposes.  But  apart  from  all 
feeling  save  that  of  admiration,  every  liberal  man  will  join  with 
me  in  wishing,  that  the  donor  of  this  instrument  may  long  live  to 
have  hb  mind  elevated  by  its  solemn  and  inspiring  tones,  and  that 
hereafter,  his  children's  children  may  regard  it  as  a  monument  of 
their  ancestor's  generosity.    And  when  we  consider  the  aid  which 
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our  service  may  derive  fram  an  organ,  properly  and  devoutly 
managed,  shall  we  not  be  tempted  to  say  to  many  of  the  rich, 
among  oor  acquaintance,  ^^  go  you  and  do  Ukeirise.*' 
I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Lambethy  Jan.  3,  18S5. 


TO   THE   EDITOR. 


Forbcaranre  it  at  nrcenmry,  tod  it  a*  f r#al  a  Tirtac  ill  liiigias  at  io  life.  .To  abtlaiii 
froa  the  exbibition  ot  ill  attorted^evrn  if  well  executed  ornament,  It  io  a  great  meaaire 
the  criterion  of  Mond  latle.  •♦•»»•#•♦• 
The  CfMffie  a  great  linger  rfiaold  puMoe  it,  Io  eontider  well  the  tiyle  of  Ifie  eompoier, 
Uie  tenilineiitt  oribc  ppctrjr,  the  tendency  and  ico|io  of  tlio  wlN>fe  aongilibowa  poweiv, 
bow  far  he  it  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  tbe  notation,  and  then  Io  determine  bow  many, 

and  of  what  character  are  tbe  gracei  wbicb  it  will  bear. 

EUmiut9  of  Voad  SeSmee, 


JL  UE  above  passage  appears  to  me  to  be  eqvally  applicable  to 
instrunieBtal  perforners  as  to  vocalists,  and  rose  forcibly  to  my 
remembrance  dnring  some  of  the  late  festivals.  It  was  bronght  to 
my  recollection  by  tbe  constant  introduction  of  ornaments  and  ca- 
densas  in  various  songs,  more  particularly  the  sacred.  Of  late  yeai^ 
the  florid  style  baa  been  gradually  gaining  ground  among  singers 
and  instrumentalists,  and  particularly  since  Rossini's  music  has 
become  so  popular.  Performers,  whether  of  great  reputttlioA  or 
BO  reputation  at  all,  have  been  seised  with  this*  Bmnia,  and  hdrey 
more  or  less,  attempted  to  change  or  to  nbix  florid  Itafian  orna- 
ments with  tru^  Eogiish  expressiwi.  Now  it  has  ever  appeanMl  to 
me  that  these  attempt*  were  not  <mly  in  total  contradiction  to  the 
entire  mearnug  of  die  compositioii)  buC  were  in  the  worat  possiMo 
taste.  If  it  were  asked,  <^  what  ai^e^  the  indlicemeiit»  which  have 
led  singers  to  tbe  introduction  of  a  style  so  entirely  adverse  to  the 
eharacter  of  the  English  ^*'  I  should  i^prehend  the  oilfy  answer 
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that  can  be  given  is  the  following : — Florid  music  having  become 
exceedingly  popular^  and  the  public  lavishing  its  praises  and  its 
favours  upon  those  who  sing  such  compositions,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  are  dependent  for  support  upon  the  public,  should 
bend  to  the  public  taste.'*  If  the  basis  upon  which  this  answer  is 
founded  were  true,  I  should  say  that  there  were  some  grounds  for 
such  a  charge  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  execution  with 
which  Rossini's  compositions  abound  that  has  captivated,  but  the 
witching  airs  which  he  is  ever  introducing  and  carrying  on 
throughout  all  his  productions.  It  is  these  melodies,  combined 
with  the  lightness  and  elasticity  of  the  composer,  which  bear  up 
the  spirits  of  the  audience,  and  render  Rossini  so  powerful. 
Again,  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  two  characters  so  totally  and 
entirely  at  variance  with  each  other  as  the  English  and  Italian, 
that  the  music  which  nature  has  rendered  applicable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  should  be  suitable  to  the  other.  Where  then 
is  the  ground  for  such  an  admixture  of  two  styles  so  totally 
adverse,  that  by  uniting  them  you  destroy,  or  rather  render  both 
powerless.  It  is  in  this  last  point  that  the  Italian  singer  carries 
off  the  palm,  and  no  wonder,  because  the  execution  and  the  orna- 
tnent  are  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  composition,  the  composition 
is  suited  to  Ihe  language,  and  the  style  of  the  composition,  the 
ornaments,  and  the  manner  of  the  singer,  are  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  nation.  In  a  single  sentence,  there  is  unity  and 
propriety  in  the  whole.  Onthe  other  hand,  the  Englishsinger  who 
uses  Italian  ornaments  enjoys  none  of  these  assistants,  but  besides 
the  opposition  which' such  opposites  as  style,  expression,  and 
language  offer,  has  to  contend  with  the  national  feelings  of  the 
audience,  who  must  and  who  do  observe  the  total  destruction  of 
the  nationally  characteristic  expression  of  the  song,  and  who  draw 
comparisons  between  the  one  singer  and  the  other,  under  such 
circumstances,  adverse  to  the  English,  merely  from  the  misapplica- 
tion of  powers  and  attainments. 

.  This  rage  for  ornament  is  not  confined  to  English  songs  of 
execution.  Ballads  and  sacred  music  are  not  exempted  from  the 
introduction  of  these  extraneous  graces  and  most  inappropriate 
cadenzas.  Burke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
part  iii.  sect.  5j  on  the  Beautiful  in  Sounds,  says,  ^'  That  great 
variety  and  quick  transitions  from  one  measure  to  another,  are 
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contrary  to  the  genius  of  tlie  beautiful  in  muste.  Such  transitions 
often  excite  mirth,  and  other  sudden  tumultuous  passions,  but  not 
that  If  If  Artiig*,  that  meltings  that  languor  ^  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  beautiful,  as  it  regards  the  beautiful  in  every  sense.  The 
paaaion  excited  by  beauty  is  in  fact  nearer  to  a  species  of  melan" 
choiy  than  to  jollity  and  mirth.'*  Some  of  the  most  popular 
ballads  of  the  present  day  are,  both  in  the  music  and  in  the  poetry, 
calculated  to  raise  that  meltings  that  sinkings  that  languor ^  which 
Mr.  Burke  describes  as  constituting  the  beautiful  in  music,  and  yet 
to  these  ballads,  which  must  of  their  own  nature  rivet  the  atten- 
tion, and  raise  all  the  softer  and  finer  affections,  is  appended  as  a 
matter  of  beauty,  an  unmeaning,  lengthy,  and  varied  cadence. 
Feeling  and  expression  are  pechaps  more  required  in  a  ballad  than 

>  any  other  song^  and  the  substitution  of  passages  approaching  to 
agility  argues  a  want  of  these  attributes,  and  can  only  be  used  to 
create  wonder,  and  thus,  by  turning  the  mind  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  performance,  to  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  overcome,  occupies  it  with  one  object,  and 
prevents  it  from  entertaining  any  other.  The  author  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Science,  in  speaking  of  style  and  manner^  observes, 
**  Ornaments  well  performed  are  apt  to  seduce  our  senses  by  the 
seeming  difficulty  of  the  execution,  and  we  are  led  away  by  the 
novelty,  wonder,  and  surprize,  at  what  perhaps  we  never  conceived 
practicable ;  the  emotion  rises  with  the  rank  of  the  performer^  wc 
give  credit  for  more  value  than  there  really  is,  and  take  it  upon  the 
trust  of  his  personal  reputation.  The  judgment  is  silenced,  while  the 
ear  is  filled  with  new,  agreeable,  and  unexpected  sounds.  But  we 
are  influenced  only  by  an  emotion  of  surprize — the  affections  are 
never  engaged,^*  When,  therefore,  I  hear  a  singer,  who  has  both 
the  talents  and  the  power  of  giving  a  song  the  true  expres- 
sion, deform  this  expression  by  the  addition  of  these  flights  of 
fancy,  I  can  but  lament  that  any  artist  should  so  prostitute 
his  talents  and  acquirements — should  so  totally  disregard  all 
thefine  attributes  of  his  art  by  the  introduction  of  any  thing  so 

'  void  of  judgment.  ^The  taste  of  the  public  is  placed  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  hands  of  the  performer— he  has  the  power,  and  he 
ought  to  have  the  inclination,  so  to  feed,  direct,  and  chasten  that 
taste,  that  it  does  not  become  corrupted.  If  it  declines,  to  him 
must  principally  be  attributed  the  evil  that  ensues* 
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Instruoiental  perforiMni  are  by  no  means  free  from  simikr 
imputations.  How  often  have  I  heard  the  inimitable  Lindiey, 
whose  accompaniments  display  the  most  refined  taste,  and  whose 
instrument  sings  as  delightfully  as  any  vocalist  of  the  day — how 
often  have  I  heard  him  suddenly  rush  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  its  compass^  with  the  utmost  velocity,  execute  rapid  arpeggios, 
tenths,  triplets,  &c«  &c.  with  all  the  wondrous  power  of  hand  he 
possesses,  especially  at  the  close  of  such  songs  as  Gentle  airsj  Alexis^ 
O  Liberty,  &c.  What  possible  defence,  I  would  ask,  can  be 
urged  in  vindication  of  such  a  total  want  of  judgment  ?  After 
enrapturing  an  audience,  and  fairly  dividing  the  palm  with  the 
singer,  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  a  man  of  his  exquisite  feeling 
and  taste  should  be  so  led  away  by  the  desire  of  display.  To  such 
compositions  as  his  concertos  these  species  of  cadenzas  are  per* 
fectly  applicable ;  how  little  suited  then  to  Gentle  airs.  The 
beauty  of  a  musical  performance,  and  the  impression  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  depends 
^entirely  upon  the  fitness  of  the  sounds  to  express  the  passion  to  be 
conveyed.  The  feelings  of  sympathy  which  these  sounds  ate 
meant  to  call  up,  rest  upon  the  similitude  they  bear  to  the  idea 
which  nature  has  formed  in  our  minds  of  the  passion  itself; 
and  unless  the  feeling  is  really  excited,  the  imagination  cannot 
seize  upon  the  illusion  which  is  to  be  Icept  up,  and  the  impression 
is  therefore  imperfect.  A  song  or  a  solo,  whether  an  accompani- 
ment or  not,  requires  the  same  unity  of  character  that  we  expect 
from  a  landscape,  or  from  a  poetical  composition.  If  contrast  is 
necessary,  the  strength  of  it  must  be  a4apted  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  since  the  introduction  of  any  thing  not  fitted  to  the  scene, 
or  to  the  peculiar  expression  which  it  is  intended  to  excite,  is  the 
annihilation  of  that  unity  of  character,  of  that  keeping,  upon  which 
the  effect  of  the  performance  or  of  the  picture  depends.  The 
true  end  of  any  deviation  from  the  plain  straight  forward  intention 
is  to  heighten  the  effect :  and  therefore  the  first  point  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  introduction  of  such  contrast  is  its  fitness  to  the 
subject.  Crowds  of  ornament  in  a  song,  &c.  only  serve  in 
such  cases  to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  performer,  and  to  dazzle 
and  deceive  the  good  taste  of  the  audience,  and  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  composition.  If  this  be  the  fact,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  ornaments  so  totally  unadapted  to  the  style  of  the 
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piece  can  keep  up  the  effect  i  From  an  instrumentalist,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  required  even  more  attention  than  from  a  vocalist 
upon  the  point  of  oratment  of  any  kind*  A  vocalist  possesses,  in 
aid  of  the  expression  which  the  mnsie  is  to  convey,  the  powerful 
assistance  of  language,  and  thus  less  is  left  for  the  imagination  to 
supply.  If  a  singer  faib  to  convey  the  true  expression,  the  words 
remain  to  fill  up  the  void  thus  occasioned,  and  the  audience  can 
follow  him  without  any  stress  of  mind,  and  with  facility,  through 
the  composition*  The  instrumentalist  has,  on  the  contrary,  no 
help  of  this  kind,  to  which  he  can  look  for  support.  If  he  fiuls  in 
the  expression,  he  leaves  a  blank  in  the  story  he  is  relating,  which 
cannot  be  filled  up,  and  mars  the  effect  of  the  composition  and  of 
the  performance.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  an  instrumentaliift 
should  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  his  art,  since  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  powers  alone  for  support.  He  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  vocalist,  for  he  is  one  without  speech;  and  m 
such,  study  to  give  himself  the  pow^r  of  making  his  expression 
understood.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  readers  the  substitu- 
tion of  execution  in  the  place  of  expression  by  instrumentaliste 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  so  prominent.  We  are  aided 
throughout  the  song  by  the  words,  which  convey  in  some  measure 
the  passion  to  be  expressed,  and  at  their  termination  the  illusion  is 
lost,  if  the  instrumentalist  is^unable,  or  does  not  take  the  feeling 
up  and  carry  it  on.  Upon  this  ground  I  must  think,  Sir,  thwt 
sudden  and  rapid  codas  are  not  only  most  inappropriate,  but  gene- 
nlly  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience;  and  I  own  I 
wish  wholly  and  completely  to  banish  the  cadensa,  both  from  our 
singers  and  from  the  instrumentalists  who  accompiany  them. 

I  am  Sir,  your's  truly, 

R.  N. 
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SINGING. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  HAT  the  excellent  semce  of  our  church  does  not  derive  all 
the  aid  from  music,  which  music  is  bapable  of  affording,  must  be 
clear  to  every  one,  who  understands  the  subject,  and  who  bestows 
the  least  attention  upon  it.  This  fact  however  has  been  so  com- 
pletely established  by  your  Correspondent,  "An  Observer,'*  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  one  word  to  his  statements  and 
reasoning. 

But,  as  his  observations  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  relate, 
-principally,  to  vocal  music,  I  shall  venture  to  intrude  on  you, 
with  some  remarks  on^  our  organists  and  the  mode  in  which  many 
of  them  conduct,  that  portion  of  the  sacred  office  which  is  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  This  subject,  which  embraces  all  that  con- 
cerns the  instrumental  performance  allowed  in  our  churches,  is 
worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration ;  for  if,  on  one  hand,  piety 
may  be  exalted,  and  the  holy  cause  of  religion  advanced,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  that  noble  instrument,  the  tones  of  which  mingle 
with  our  supplications  and  praises,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  feelings 
altogether  remote  from  humility  and  devotion,  may  be  excited  by 
its  abuse.  On  this  account,  I  have  often  beheld,  with  grief  and 
astonishment,  the  little  caution  which  has  been  employed  in 
electing  persons  to  fulfil  the  very  important  situations  of  parochial 
organists.  A  good  moral  character,  a  religious  disposition  of 
mind,  and  well  cultivated  talents,  should  be  strictly  required  in 
every  one  who  presents  himself  for  such  an  office.  But  are  not 
these  qualifications,  Sir,  very  often  disregarded  ?  And  do  we 
not  perpetually  find  that  a  candidate  is  chosen,  because  he  has 
powerful  friends  in  a  parish ;  or  to  favour  the  views  of  some  par- 
ticular party;  or,  not  unfrequently,  because  he  is  maimed,  or 
halt,  or  blind,  and  must  have  a  provision.  Here  let  me  not  be 
.misunderstood.    Such  persons,  as  I  have  last  alluded  to,  are  en- 
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titled  to  our  tenderest  compassion,  and  to  all  the  assistance  which 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  afford.  But  their  infirmities  do  not 
give  them  a  claim  to  situations  in  which  they  may  do  infinite 
harm,  by  rendering  the  musical  portion  of  our  public  worship, 
uninteresting,  if  not  ridiculous. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  organists,  differing  widely  from 
these,  whose  conduct  is  deserving  of  very  severe  reproof.  I 
mean  those  who,  endowed  with  great  natural  powers,  and  a  pos* 
session  of  all  the  resources  which  science  affords,  think  only  of 
themselves,  when  they  should  only  think  of  their  duty;  and,  in« 
stead  of  inspiring  our  congregations  with  the  flame  of  devotion, 
inspire  the  sensible  part  of  them,  with  disgust.  Complaints,  on 
this  head,  have  been  made  at  all  times :  more  than  a  century  ago, 
Bedford,  in  his  work  entitled  ''  The  Great  Abuse  of  Musick," 
thus  expresses  himself: — ^'  It  is  lamentable  to  consider,  that  when 
a  man  comes  to  church  for  the  good  of  his  souly  in  hopes  that  every 
thing  there  shall  increase  his  devotion^  the  mmick  serves  only  to 
increase  his  distraction ;  and  he  can  scarcely  ever  hear  any  thing 
from  the  finger  of  the  organist^  which  tends  to  gravity  and 
sobriety;  but  a  wanton  light  atV,  as  if  designed  to  spoil  the  en« 
deavours  of  the  minister  in  all  the  offices  of  our  excellent  churchy 
and  banish  from  the  house  of  God  every  serious  thought." 

This  is  the  language  of  an  intrepid  assailant  of  the  ^^  light  and 
wanton"  style  of  church  playing  which  prevailed  in  his  day,  and,  a 
little  further  on,  he  says — ^^  If  any  one  complains  of  this  abuse  to 
the  pisrishionersy  their  answer  is,  that  they  do  not  understand  it, 
(and  who  does,  as  it  is  now  managed  ?)  I  know  not  any  sober 
person,  who  can  understand  any  thing  in  it,  except  a  Jargon  of 
confusion^  without  head  or  /at'/,  including  all  the  keys  of  the 
gamut  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  without  any  cadence  or  con« 
nexion,  intermixed  sometimes,  with  a  wanton  airy  fancy,  and  at 
others  with  a  heavy  sordid  performance,  and  all  this  occasioned 
by  extempore  maggots  in  all  the  voluntaries  and  intrr/udes,  whilst 
the  man  is  conceited  of  his  own  parts,  because  no  one  ejse  under- 
stands what  he  would  be  at,  and  scorns  to  practice  such  things  as 
are  tried  and  approved  of  by  the  best  masters."  The  italics,  and 
the  punctuation,  will  shew,  that  I  have  transcribed  honest  Arthur 
most  literally. 
At  this  present,  we  often  hear  observations  nearly  resembling 
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these;  and  complaints  of  this  irreTerent  style  of  one  great  per- 
former kave  eyerf  found  their  way  into  a  popular  journaL  How 
&r  such  complaints  are  just  I  am  unable  to  say — soever  haring 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr«  Adams,  but  they  have  deter* 
mined  me  without  loss  of  time  to  submit  for  yoiir  consideration,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  voluntaries,  and  psalm  tune  play- 
ing. I  am  unable  to  state  at  what  period,  theirs/  voluntary,  as 
it  is  called,  was  introduced;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
every  one  understands  by  the  term,  that  performance  on  the  or- 
gan, which  takes'  plaice  generally  when  the  psalms  for  the  day 
are  concluded,  in  order  to  give  a  little  breathing  time  to  the 
officiating  minister. 

Now,  if  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  minister  and  people 
have  been  previously  employed,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  say, 
what  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  organist  on  the  occasion.  And 
what  have  the  minister  and  the  sincerely  devout  part  of  his  flock 
been  doing  ?  They  have  been  making  ^^  their  humble  confession 
to  Almighty  God,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees."  They 
have  bowed  down  their  heads  before  the  ^^High  and  Lofty  One," 
acknowledging,  and  bewailing,  their  manifold  sins  and  offences ; 
entreating  pardon  for  the  past,  and  divine  power  to  help  them  for 
the  future.  And  is  it  at  such  a  time,  that  the  whole  current  of 
religious  thought  is  to*  be  driven  back  and  broken  by  a  frivolous 
person  who  sits  at  the  organ  to  show  off  his  own  invention  and 
conceits,  rather  than  endeavour  to  promote  6od*s  gloi^  ?  If  such 
conduct  were  not  very  wicked,  would  not  the  excessive  vanity 
which  it  indicates  be  very  ridiculous  ?  How  monstrous  it  is  for  a 
poor  worm  to  suppose,  that,  when  his  fellow  mortals  are  occu- 
pied, as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  temple  of  God,  they  can  have  a 
thought  to  bestow  on  the  brilliancy  of  kit  tooch,  the  liveliness  of 
his  fancy,  or  the  display  of  his  skill  in  modulations.  And  let  him 
think — ^if  he  be  capable  of  thought— on  the  mischief  which  he  occa- 
sions, by  improper  attempts  at  display.  He  disturbs  the  good ; 
he  diverts  the  attention  of  the  careless  worshipper ;  and  he  gives 
an  air  of  levity  to  the  most  solemn  occupation  in  which  man  can 
engage.  That  the  attention  of  musicians  has  not  been  properly 
diracted  to  this  part  of  the  service,  may  be  proved  by  the  volun* 
taries  which  they  have  published,  from  time  to  time.  Of  these^ 
none  have  been  inore  popular  than  Stanley  *s;  but,  for  the  most 


party  they  are  poor ;  sometimes  quite  triiliii|^  and  iaapparopriate^ 
and  throughout^  thej  waat  thai  nibble  siuiplietty  and  grandeur, 
which  should  characterize  »U  music  which  is  intended  for  pubKc 
worahip.  Russell's  voluntaries  are  more  elaborate,  and  hie 
fugues  harre  menre  art  and  interest  about  theos,  but  he  is  often 
most  sadi f  defident  in  ehastity  of  style*  If  I  have  been  rightly 
informed,  this  youncf  man  (iirho  was  one  of  our  greatest  players, 
and  whosre  premature  decease  wa»  a  subject  of  lamentation  with 
all  who  hnew  him)  was  much  engaged  at  the  theatres,  and  the 
^<  smell*'  of  them  maybe  said  t<>  have  passed  upon  his  compositions 
for  the  ehureh.  It  is  perhaps  to  his  eoanexicMB  with  the  '<  play- 
house*' that  we  must  attribute  the  frivolous  nature  of  some  of  his 
movements;  and  particularly  Che  irreverent  absurdity  of  intro« 
dneing  among  them  a  PoLACCA^r  ike  eaarnet  stopf^* 

If  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  music  which  is  played 
when  the  congregation  leaves  th'e  chnrch,  we  shall  fVequentty 
discover  the  same  deplorable  neglect  of  propriety  and  decency 
which  is  too  often  found  in  the  eaiiier  parts  of  the  service.  Some 
imagine  that  any  thing  will  do  for  a  last  voluntary — seeing  that 
no  one  attends  to  it.  This  however  is  not  exactly  the  ease. 
Many  are  compelled  to  remain  in  the  church  for  some  time — ^as  alt 
cannot  qint  it  at  onee^-and  during  that  time  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  listen  to  the  organ.  Then,  if  their  thoughts 
have  been  properly  employed  in  the  business  of  the  day,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  think,  that  all  serious  impressions  and  all  good  reso- 
lutions maybe  weakened,  if  not  entirety  dissipated,  by  *'jigs  from 
the  orghn  loft." 

Complaints  of  a  disregard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  musical 
service  of  our  church,  are  not  confinecf  to  the  voluntaries  only, 
but  extend  themselves  to  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  tunes  are 
played ;  and  more  particularly  to  the  interludes  which  are  some- 
times introduced  between  each  verse.  Here  I  must  once  more 
observe,  that  the  charge  against  our  organists  is  of  very  long 
standing ;  tor  speaking  to  ^his  point,  Bedford  says— ^*  When  the 
Clark  names  the  J75/7//71,  the  organic  ought  so  to  play  the  tune,  that 
it  may  be  plainly  understood,  and  the  interludes^  that  the  congre* 
gaiion  may  hnpw  wheQ  to  begin,  and  when  to  leave  off.  T^ut  nqw 
the  netef  are  p)ysye4  with  sueb  a  rattle  ^ni  htfpr^  iaste^^d  qimeiho4^ 
with  such  difference  in  the  lengtb  of  equal  notes,  to  spoil  the  timo 
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and  displease  a  uttftfctair,  and  so  many  whinuet/s  instead  of  gracetj 
to  confound  the  ignordnty  that  the  design  is  lost,  and  the  congrega* 
Hon  takes  their  tuncy  not  from  the  organ^  since  they  do  not  under- 
stand iiy  but  from  the  parish  darky  or  from  one  another ;  which 
they  could  better  have  done,  if  there  was  no  organ  at  all.  This 
makes  many  say,  that  the  organsy  as  they  are  now  managed,  do 
spoil  parochial  singing.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  in  most 
places,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  the  organy  then  are 
the  fewest  tunes,  and  the  worst  performed  by  the  whole  congprega- 
tion.  //*therefore  the  light  that  is  in  us  ie  darknesSy  how  great  is 
that  darkness?  And  if  that  which  should  direct  us,  increaseth 
the  confusion,  it  is  high  time  to  think  of  a  remedy/' 

That  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  may  have  some  notion  of  the 
monstrous  style  in  which  psalm  tunes  were  given  out  and  played, 
about  the  time  the  above  passage  was  written,  I  shall  send  you  an 
extract  from  a  curious  work  which  has  been  long  in  my  possession. 
It  was  printed  for  ^^I.  Walsh,  Servant  in  Ordinary  to  his  Ma- 
jesty," and  bears  the  following  title: — ^^  The  Psalms  set  full  for 
the  Organ  or  Harpsichord  as  they  are  plaid  in  Churches  and 
Chappells  in  the  manner  given  out;  as  also  with  their  Interludes 
of  great  Variety,  by  Mr.  DanL  Purcell,  late  Organist  of  St.  An- 
drew's,  Holbourn.*'  This  collection  contains,  among  others, 
several  tunes  which  are  still  in  use,  such  as  York,  the  100th  psalm, 
Canterbury,  St.  Mary's,  &c.  &c«  From  these,  I  shall  select  York, 
and  the  Old  lOOtb  Psalm;  because  they  are  generally  known,  and 
because  some  knowledge  of  the  compositions  appears  necessary, 
even  for  a  musician,  and  before  he  can  fully  comprehend  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  were  travestied,  on  giving  out,  by  the  organists 
whom  Bedford  condemns.* 

With  all  their  &ults,  our  modern  performers  cannot  surely 
be  taxed  with  any  thing  so  absurd  as  these  specimens  exhibit; 
indeed  it  is  generally  allowed  that  considerable  improvement  has 
lately  taken  place,  in  the  performance  of  our  psalmody..  Still 
enough  remains  in  the  way  of  refbrmation,  to  exercise  the  vigi- 
lance and  the  patience  of  those,  whose  sense  of  duty  should  impel 


*  See  the  examples — aadobserre  how  completely  the  lense  of  the  poetry  must 
have  been  destroyed,  by  the  ridlcuions  <<  interlades'*  which  are  thrmt  between 
each  portion  of  the  time« 
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'  tkem  to  set  about  it.  Let  then  the  rulers  and  elders  of  our 
churches  look  well  to  the  musicians  who  are  employed  therein. 
Let  them  not  only  consider  the  talents  which  a  man  may  possess, 
bat  also  hfa  disposition  to  employ  them  fitithfully  and  reveren- 
tially. 

To  this  good  end^  not  only  professional  ability^  but  moral  cha- 
racter should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration ;  and  neither 
the  infidel,  nor  the  drunkard,  nor  the  prophane  swearer  should  be 
sufered  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the  ^  Holy  one  of  Israel:"  for 
as  well  might  we  expect  to  *^  gather  grapes  from  thorns/*  as  to 
find  in  such  persons  that  feeling  of  awe,  which  can  alone  insure 
a  becoming  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  the  conduct  of  some  organists,  much  ma^  be  found,  which  is 
deserving  of  reprehension,  though  they  may  be  free  from  any  of 
the  enormities  just  mentioned.    For  the  introduction  of  a  light 
and  frivolous  style,  which  is  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  church,   < 
there  can  be  no  excuse,  but  such  as  vanity  or  base  interest  may 
dictate :  and  those  who  have  ability  and  fail  to  exert  it,  to  the 
promotion  of  God's  glory  and  the  edification  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, must  not  complain  when  they  find  themselves  ^^  come  into 
condemnation'*  with  the  wise  and  good.    I  would  entreat  such 
penoos  to  reflect,  that  ^^if  in  all  our  different  actions  we  should 
aim  at  the  giorjf  of  God^  how  sad  it  is  to  consider,  that  they  who 
nre  thus  concerned  in  his  Churchy  jwhich  is  the  place  of  hisimmei^ 
diate  presence,  have  even  there  anoiher  design  in  view.*^    When 
Jacob  in  his  dream  beheld  the  lafidet  from  heaven,  he  was  afraid, 
and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  plcRel   This  is  none  other  than  the 
house  ofGodf  and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.    And  when  we  con- 
sider that  ^Hhe  Church  is  the  Church  o/God,  and  all  which  is  said  or 
done  therein,  ought  to  direct  us  in  our  way  to  heaven,  it  may  justly 
make  us  the  more  uneasy,  if  any  thing  is  admitted  there,  which 
should  be  unserviceable,  or  rather  an  hindrance  to  so  great  an 
end.'* 

To  this  excellent  passage,  from  Bedford,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
add  a  word;  but  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

A  LOVER  OF  THE  ORGAN- 
Rectory,  Jan.  Sd,.  1825. 

c  2 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION, 

IN  FORTr-FIVE  PARTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

JiiccE  iterum  Crispinus !  Your  prompt  and  polite  attention  to 
my*  apology  for  the  Vocal  Sonatinas,  subjects  you  to  the  penalty 
of  a  similar  obtrusion  under  the  title  superscribed.  This  exposi- 
tion, Sir,  is  neither  addressed  to  the  mob  called  the  world,  nor  to 
the  learned  few  who  soar  above  all  consciousness  of  the  lowlands 
of  elementary  instruction*  The  former  class  of  readers  will  think 
the  introduction  to  the  subsequent  exposition  ridiculously  puerile, 
and  the  latter  will  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  whole  epistolary 
essay.  Let  both  these  impenetrable  bodies  therefore  turn  over 
the  paper  they  will  think  wasted  on  an  article  confessedly  dedi* 
cated  to  the  majority  who  want  musical  information ;  and  to  the  ' 
minority,  whose  hearts  and  hea^  are  honourable  to  human  nature, 
and  eventually  stamp  that  coin  which  is  to  be  current  ad  seram 
posteritatem.  The  sordid  occupation  of  degrading  a  sublime  art 
for  pelf,  to  pamper  fashion,  and  to  humour  the  vitiated  taste  of 
the  million,  is  unhappily  the  Circean  spell  that  has  debased  the 
highest  talents  ;  and  consequently  the  public  taste  for  music,  at 
least  for  intellectual  music,  has  been  nearly  stationary  from  the 
time  of  Handel,  if  it  has  not  indeed  rather  retrograded  since  that 
<^  mighty  master  ^^  flourished ;  and  the  publication  of  which  I  am 
about  to  give  some  account,  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  uncouirte- 
nanced  individual  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
levity  and  extravagance  that  now  divide  the  empire  of  the  musical 
world.  With  this  proem  I  enter  on  the  introduction  to  my  expo- 
sition, at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  egotistical  im- 
pertinence. But  incipe  parve  puer  5  When  I  was  a  very  little 
boy  I  j^eceived  those  lasting  impressions  that  most  little  boys  do 
receive,  and  that  cannot  be  altoget]^er  e&ced  when  they  become 

^  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,  vol.  3,  page  7h 


fiMi  hoyBf  niid  ol4  hoy^p    SiibUne  us  are  ihim  uiteUeOvai 
pleMWw  wfckli  flight  to  bawme  jwore  und  mor^  estuB^ble  ««  wf 
advance  in  life,  the  charms  of  mere  sensatioji  that  iUuiaine  the  age 
of  iBBoceace  are  to  be  faintly  traced  by  reflection  even  in  senility, 
where  the  heaK  is  not  totally  petrified  by  secular  politics ;  nor 
am  pbiloeophy  always  discover  the  foimdations  of  these  early 
ifapressioBs ;  for  iastaaee,  the  filt  figures  on  an  Indiajgi  cabinet, 
the  rotation  of  a  wheel,  and  rows  of  lamps  en  perspectif|  excited 
those  agreeable  seasations  in  my  childhood^  of  which  even  now 
soflie  fiitfit  flushes — veiera  vestigia  JlammcBy  remain ;  but  the  basis 
of  these  attractions  is  perhaps  as  dark  a  mystery  as  any  in  the 
whole  terra  incofnita  of  metaphysics ;  and  I  have  never  got 
•earer  to  it  than  a  vag«e  reminisceace  of  school  vacations.   Those 
who  smile  or  sneer  at  those  recollections  which  the  rude  attrition 
of  worldly  cares  hae  wholly  4Aliteraied,  may  yet  find  an  apology 
for  this  retrospectioB  in  the  Essays  of  Knox,  who  maintains  that 
we€»nglvt  to  netafia  something  of  bc^isbness  throughout  life ;  and 
those  who  woader  what  such  prolegomena  caa  have  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  are  now  to  be  informed  that  antongst 
these  early  impnessiofle,  as  they  relate  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
may  be  redboned  the  Cries  of  London ;  for  cockneys,  a«  well  as 
cktmwBj  have  certain  pure  sources  of  eigoyment,  that  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  ^^  shady  groves  and  purling  streams."    There 
may  howwver  be  a  ^ioe  of  pride  in  this  gratification,  as  it  wa3 
thought  there  was  m  the  late  King's  partiality  to  Handel's  mu^ic; 
for  as  theOerman,  patting  the  attentive  prince  on  the  bead,  miip 
'^this  boy  ahaU  make  my  music  live  ;"  so,  magms  amponer^ 
ptna,  I  remember  my  father  giving  lae  credit  for  my  puerile  imi^ 
tataans  of  these  mUioMi  melodies  oa  which,  and  on  similar  specie 
mens  of  melodic  simplicity,  I  luM^e  enltivated  that  style  of  musical 
oanpositiiMi  esempltfed  ia  the  Vocal  Sonatinas  \  and  of  all  re« 
maias  of  early  ffifreasioea,  these  are  to  me  the  liveliest.    Coarse 
and  utimi»icalasnio0t  of  these  aoiaes  are,  when  near,  they  are  all 
soflened  into  agneeaMe  sounds  1^  djstanee ;  eounds  that  perhaps 
wcm  ffiot  lam  pleasant  to  that  arch-cod^aey  Milton,  who  seems  to 
aJSbide  to  one  of  them  in  his  lines— 

— —  the  bellmUn'a  iro^sjf  charm 
To  bless  the  doi^rs  from  nii^tly  harm. 
The  watchman's  bell  is  sow  fcranaferred  Ao  the  4|i9tman,  wliiphi 
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although  when  near^  a  won6  nukance  than  any  that  annoyed 
Hogarth*8  musician,  at  a  distance  answers  to  the  poet's  descriptive 
term,  <^  drowsy  charm.*' 

The  composition  I  have  thus  preluded^  is  founded  on  one  of 
these  ingredients  in  the  busy  hum  of  men;  and  is  that  of 
which  I  have  already  given  some  account  in  my  address  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  If  the  fastidious  amateur  think  that 
nothing  worth  notice  can  arise  out  of  so  humble  a  theme,  he  has 
yet  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  musical  composition.  A 
palace  is  founded  on  dirt,  and  the  precious  gem  is  not  the  produce 
of  the  gty  parterre  or  the  velvet  lawn  ;  and  who  does  not  know 
that  liielodies,  long  debased  by  ribaldry  and  nonsense,  relSned  by 
the  poet's  and  musician's  magic,  have  lately  migrated  from  the 
hovel  to  the  saloon  ?  and  what  musical  ear  has  not  extracted  from 
the  dross  of  uncouth  noises,  uttered  by  the  populace,  the  valuable 
ore  of  legitimate  melody?  <^  Give  me  a  subject,"  says  Haydn, 
<<  no  matter  what ;"  and  Lulli  said  that  he  could  set  the  Gazette 
to  music  :  nor  is  a  musical  ear  the  exclusive  privilege  of  refine- 
ment and  cultivation :  beggars  and  boys  possess  the  gift  frequently 
denied  to  the  leadens  of  fashion,  and  the  slaves  of  study.  The 
worth  of  nature  and  sublime  simplicity  is  lost  in  the  legerde* 
main  of  those  musical  executioners  who  would  hide  from  them- 
selves and  others  the  consciousness  of  being  unblest  with  the  gifts 
which  they  affect  to  undervalue,  and  artfoUy  attempt  to  conceal 
from  the  public  in  inundations  of  demisemiquavers,  chromatics, 
additional  keys,  unaccountable  modulations,  and  the  wretched 
affectation  of  innumerable  signs  of  what  is  called  expressson :  but 
the  small  still  voice  of  nature  will  occasionally  be  heard,  and 
dispel  the  narcotic  effects  o(  grand  concertos,  grand  sonatas,  and 
all  the  tedium  of  endless  execution. 

The  composition.  Sir,  opposed  to  that  inundation  of  idiotism 
and  insanity,  which  neutralizes  the  rhetoric  of  intellectual  music, 
is  entitled  ^<The  Heroes'  Welcome,  a  motett  in  45  parts."  Of 
these  parts  ten  are  vocal,  and  thirty-five  instrumental;  and  they 
are  set  for  every  class  of  voice,  and  every  sort  of  instrument  gene* 
rally  used  in  concert.  This  publication  is  illustrated  by  two  pri- 
vate lectures  and  two  essays,  described  in  a  prospectus,  which^ 
with  the  full  score,  is  attached  to  a  frame.  The  principal  aim  of 
this  work  is  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  reformation  in  the  musical  world, 
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by  weaniiig  amateun  from  that  exelimiye  attachment  to  a  fevr 
triyial  branches  of  the  art^  which  limits  their  gratification  to  a 
paltry  spot,  and  paralizes  the  hononrable  exertions  of  genius  and 
ifidence  ;  degrades  the  profession,  and  levels  the  art  to  the  feats  of 
a  juggler,  or  the  drawling  vehicle  of  maudlin  sentiment.    Music 
is  the  language  of  sounds,  which,  though  inarticulate,  are  or  ought 
to  be  as  pregnant  with  meaning  as  words ;  and  to  hear  music 
without  understanding  its  mental  excellence,  is  to  bear  Demos* 
thenes  or  Cicero  plead  in  an  unknown  tongue;  but  music  is  a 
subject  on  which  even  literary  men  are  often  very  illiterate,  and 
philosophers  very  unphilosophical.    A  literary  traveller*  has 
classed  music  with  cookery  and  perfumery,  and  «this  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  it  is  not,  as  he  says,  an  imitative,  art,  like 
painting  or  sculpture.    We  are  therefore  to  suppose  that  when 
Haydn  wept  at  the  performance  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  unparalleled 
commemoration  of  Handel,  the  sensations  he  then  felt  were  ana- 
logous to  those  a  person  feels  on  entering  a  cook^s  shop  or  a  per- 
fiimer's.    Dr.  Johnson,  however,  who  unhappily  for  himself  and 
probably  for  the  musical  world,  had  no  more  ear  for  musical 
sounds  than  this  ^<  learned  Thebon,**  was  nevertheless  aware  of 
their  iniuence,  and  just  to  their  merits ;  so  that  when  on  a  remark 
he  made  on  Miss  Burney*s  playing,  her  father  said  jocosely, 
^^Doctor,  we  shall  make  a  musician  of  you  at  last** — ^the  sage  re- 
*  plied,  gravely,  <<  Sir,  I  should  be  very  happy  in  the  acquisition  of 
another  sense;*'  and  even  the  cynic  Swift,  though  he  sneered  at 
the  art,  as  he  did  at  human  nature,  was  extremely  careful  in  the 
selection  of  his  choir  at  St.  Patrick's.    But  is  it  necessary  to  vin* 
dicate  the  intellectual  dignity  of  an  art  universally  esteemed  by 
the  antients — of  an  art  studied  by  Pythagoras,  and  eulogised  by 
Plato  i    Alas!  I  fear  it  is ;  for  that  which  is  univereally  beloved, 
may  nevertheless  be  very  little  esteemed;  and  the  moderns  in  ge» 
neral,  are  I  am  aftatd,  merely  fond,  and  often  foolishly  fond  of 
that  which  the  antients  both  loved  and  honoured.    With  them 
music  was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education ;  with  us  it  is  no 
part  of  male  education,  and  but  an  ornamental  branch  of  female 
instruction.    Undoubtedly,  whatever  be  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
music,  like  every  thing  else,  it  becomes  by  usage  a  fectitious  thing; 
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a  child*8  whittle,  or  a  rational  recrealion-^-aa  idk  pastiaw,  or  a 
philosophical  punuit.  <<  It  is  not  a  neeeasary  article  of  life/'  it 
has  beea  said,  '^  and  it  already  occupies  more  time  than  it  merits.'* 
iThese,  like  many  other  such  remarks,  are  truths  in  one  poiait  of 
Tiew  and  Allactes  in  another.  What  is  a  necessary  article  of  life  ? 
Bread.  True,  and  so  b  grass  to  an  ox-^hut  is  man  oa  a  level 
with  cattle?  Are  we  bom  only  to  eat  and  drink?  and  may  we 
term  nothiog;  important  but  that  which  contributes  to  our  more 
sttfosistenoe  i  We  can  do  without  music  certainly,  as  we  can  witii^ 
out  paiatiag  and  sculpture,  or  any  other  subline  art ;  but  if  the 
mitigation  or  oblivion  of  pain,  if  tanocent  evjoynent,  if  happiness 
be  objects  of  any  importance-^^or  if  that  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  is  Interested— -if  that  which  constitutes  an  extent 
sive  branch  of  commerce,  whidi  gives  bread  to  thousands,-  and  oc- 
cupies a  lai^  portion  of  time  in  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  *  if 
such  an  art  be  unimportant,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ascertarn  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  importance.  But  great  and  little,  or  mo- 
mentons  and  insignificant,  are  after  all  but  relative  term^,  and  the 
same  objects  are  mountains  and  molehills  in  diiferent  points  of 
view,  as  different  objects  apparently  change  their  natures.  The 
naturalist  writes  a  volume  on  a  botteriy,  while  the  poet  exclaims, 
<^  Life's  U  jest  and  all  things  show  it;"  so  that  to  the  mind's  eye 
of  one  person,  an  insect  is  a  miracle,  while  to  that  of  l^nother, 
existence  is  a  fkrce.  But  in  these  cases,  the  suffrages  of  numbers 
must  decide  the  question,  as  fer  as  it  relates  to  human  happiness  ; 
and  not  merely  the  taste,  but  the  morals  of  mankind  must  be 
affS^ted  by  an  ot^ect  generally  pursued ;  therefore  the  state  of  an 
art  so  widely  interesting  as  music  merits  philosophical  enquiry ; 
and  as  the  head  and  heart  are  equally  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  good  taste,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  what  share  the  under- 
standing and  the  feelings  have  in  the  creation  of  public  opinion. 
National  character  rests  on  the  event,  and  a  musical  age,  according 
to  its  mental  quality,  will  be  the  honour  or  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  some  are  of  opinion  tlmt  music  has  little  to  do  with  the 
mind,  ftud  that  its  proper  object  is  merely  an  appeal  to  the  heart ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  very  fine  to  say,  that  music  which  touches 
not  the  heaK  is  worthless ;  that  a  simple  ballad  therefene  answers 
the  main  purpose  of  music  better  than  an  elaborate  composition  ; 
and  that  all  artificial  music,  such  as  fugues,  canons,  rounds,  &c. 
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«ra  liUl#  better  than  a  dispUy  of  pedantic  iagenuity^  But  a  word 
or  two  oa  this  acute  aad  profound  criticism.  Before  we  eztel  an 
appeal  to  the  heart,  onght  we  not  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
appeal^  and  the  value  of  the  heart  it  strives  to  captivate  ?  All  the 
trash  of  a  circulating  library  appeals  to  the  heart,  aye,  and  suc- 
cessfully too.  There  are  little  hearts  wholly  engrossed  by  toys, 
delk,  and  gingerbread*  It  is  said  that  Nero  wept  at  theatrical 
woes ;  and  I  believe  that  there  has  been  more  sobbing  at  the  last 

-seeaeof  the  play  called  The  Stranger j  than  at  the  eoncluaioa  of 
any  tragedy  of  Shakespear,  or  at  any  event  of  real  life.    Many  a 

'heart  that  bleeds  for  fictitious  distresii  is  insensible  to  the  reality  of 
•misery ;  and  it  requires  much  vigilance  in  the  police  to  prevent 
many  a  tender  heart  from  doing  much  more  hurt  than  good,  by  an 
indiscriminate  donation  of  alms  to  every  mendicant  and  plausible 
impostor ;  and  if  there  be  one  cause  .of  unhappiness  more  palpable 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  an  inconsiderate  and  ill-directed  sensi- 
bility*  A  feeling  heart  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  ship }  it  looks 
well  aad  sails  nobly;  but  what  must  direct  its  coorse  ?  Mind--^ 
Mind— without  which  all  the  hearths  emotions  are  of  little  worth. 

'It  is  thus  io  morals — it  is  thiis  in  taste— 'which  perhaps  is  but  a 
species  of  morality*  If  music  therefore  be  estimable  as  well  as 
aauaUe,  her  appeal  to  the  understanding  should  be  no  less  potent 
thao  her  hold  on  the  affections  $  and  in  this  I  conceive  io  consist 
the  dbtinctive  characteristics  of  light  and  solid  music,  or  of  a 
puerile  and  manly  taste.  A  light  style  of  music  may  appeal  i0  the 
heart  more  effectually,  more  readily^  and  more  generally  than  a 
aoander  style,  but  its  effects  are  fruitless  $  the  heart  is  no  better 
ibr  such  an  appeal?  and  soon  relinqubhes  one  trivial  novelty  for 
another,  as  children  fly  from  toy  to  toy  ;  but  intellectual  music  is 
of  another  character.  It  rarely  seiaes  violently  on  the  aSisctiCtt, 
wid  is  often  called  heavy,  dry,  and  tedioiv,  and  so  it  is  to  the 
<<  fend  man^,"  and  so  is  the  game  of  chess  to  the  lovenr  of  a  itound 

'  game ;  but  such  music,  like  the  noble  game  of  chess,  impi'oves  on 

,  acquaestance,  and  never  loees  the  heart  it  once  has  gained.  This 
b  the  music  (I  do  ilot  speak  of  my  own  composition)  whose  cause  I 
now  plead,  whose  claims  I  vindicate,  and  whose  merits  I  would, 
if  possible^  mder  so  generally  intelligible  and  interesting,  as 
rsally  to  psesent  a  new  pleasure  to  the  amateur— a  mental  plea- 
aMre,  the  relbh  of  which  re<|uires  no  more  preparation  than 
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wbat  is  meceamty  to  tlM  enjoyment  of  a»y  kind  of  ratui«at  coater- 
■ation.  In  tkie  attempt^  wbick  I  know  muqr  think  kopetcBS,  tkere 
ia  neTertheleas  but  tittle  haxard*— ^for  at  the  wont  I  can  only  fiiil 
where  no  one  yet  has  succeeded ;  whereas  if  the  expertaent  suc* 
teed^  though  but  partially,  I  shall  at  least  hare  the  satisfiiction  of 
delineating  a  plan  on  which  more  able  musicians  may  greatly  iii»- 
prove-4  plan  which,  if  perfected,  would  benefit  the  whole 
musical  world ;  the  composer  by  rendering  his  noblest  ethtits 
generally  understood  and  esteemed — the  performer  by  causing  his 
exertions  to  be  duly  appreciated ;  the  master  by  alleviating  his  toil 
in  the  gratification  of  his  pupils,  their  friends,  and  himself  the 
amateur  by  augmenting  and  elevating  bis  enjoyments;  the  patron 
of  music  by  enabling  him  to  distinguish  the  proper  channel  fbr  the 
current  of  his  patronage— «ad  the  art  itself  by  preventing  the 
posability  of  its  degeneracy. 

But  although  by  such  efibrtsas  I  am,  making,  ot  by  more  efi^ee* 
tual  means,  these  beneficial  eflfocts  may  be  accelerated,  the  refor- 
mation must  be  progressive.  The  noblest  works  of  art  are  ruined 
in  a  moment,  but  a  high  state  of  improvement  Is  generally  the 
result  of  petty  successes,  progressively  accumulated.  Even  the 
gigantic  strides  of  genius  are  subject  to  this  fatality,  and  the 
natural  philosophy  now  universally  admitted,  is  the  slow  growth 
of  ages ;  the  joint  product  of  Pythagoras,  Copernicus,  Ghtliled, 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  other  luminaries. 

Ifthose  who  think  these  reflections  digressive,  will  condescend 
to  consider  the  subject  of  this  essay  sufildently,  they  will  find  it 
extensive  enough  to  embrace  every  topic  here  discussed,  without 
force,  affectation,  or  unconnected  eccentricity,  tt  may  indeed  be 
supposed  that  a  composition,  in  45  pMis,  designed  to  employ  the 
talents  of  every  denomination  of  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formers, is  at  least  comprehensive  in  its  aim,  be  the  execittien 
of  the  work  what  it  may.  Now  if  the  eonstruetion  of  thii  oompo- 
sition  be  such  as  to  merit  a  public  performance,  it  is  evident  that 
the  powers  of  many  individttals  may  be  dicited  by  it ;  and  if  not, 
they  are  at  ieast  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  musical  woiid  by 
the  publication  of  the  score.  This  fact  will,  I  trust,  ensure  me 
the  approbation  of  every  liberal  professor ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
at  present  the  attention  of  amateurs  is  limited  to  a  sp«n  very  dis- 
couraging to  professors  in  general.    The  public  attention  to  Ae 


iliiiiifnf  dnses  of  the  IraniiaB  vmee  h  dJistraet^d  tyf  dispefvkm. 
Sn— iriMcn  a  base,  a  tenor,  or  a  soprano,  is  in  iasliioo  ;  bv|  the 
fystisctive  merits  of  these  vocalists  searoehf  are  aoUced,  or  indeed 
nadentood ;  and  as  for  instrumentB,  scarcely  any  bnt  the  fmno 
&rte  and  the  harp  are  at  all  popular,  though  every  instrument 
nsed  in  concert  has  its  peealiar  character,  and  claitn  to  the  aiten- 
tion  of  a  taste  founded  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  basis.  Thns 
the  majority  of  practical  musicians  are  nnfhirly  neglected,  and 
amatenrs  curtailed  of  their  enjoyments,  Ibr  want  of  that  expositien 
which  is  attempted  to  be  effected  in  the  lectures  connected  with 
this  pnbiication.  For  want  of  some  eflRsrt  of  this  nature  too,  the 
noUcst  exertiois  of  this  composer  are  a  dead  letter,  for  who  cares 
to  examine  the  labours  they  do  not  understand  ?  and  if  the  cosi- 
poser  gaiBs  the  least  credit,  where  he  deserves  the  most,  what  bat 
an  inevitable  degeneracy  of  the  art  must  ensue  ?  What  should  we 
say  of  that  republic  of  letters  whkh  would  snatch  the  laurels  from 
the  bmws  of  a  Sfaakespear  and  Milton ;  and  place  thntn  on  the 
pates  of  a  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  ?  What  the  state  of  letters 
would  he  in  such  a  transaction,  tbe  republic  of  music,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  would  be  in  that  abyss  of  degeneracy  to  tvhicfa  a 
Vitiated  taste  might  reduce  it ;  and  unhappily  this  tendency  to 
disgfonerate  is  a  human  imperfection  never  totally  healed,  but 
ever  liable  to  become  speedily  worse.  Improvement  is  s^  plant  of 
tardy  growth,  but  the  hurricane  of  corruption  is  the  work  of  a 
momait.  This  danger  to  music,  I  grant,  appears  remote. 
^When,''  it  will^he  triumphantly  asked  by  advocates  for  the 
present  state  of  musical  affairs,  ^  when  was  the  art  ever  in  so 
iourishing  a  state  as  it  is  now  ?  When  were  there  ei^er  such 
meritorious  composers,  missters,  and  performers  as  adorn  the  pre"- 
eeut  age  f  When  was  vocal  music  ever  so  diversified ;  or  intra- 
mental  proiciency  so  near  perfection  as  at  present  T'  These 
questions  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  answer.  The  odium  of 
comparison  is  proverbial.  It  will  be  more  prudent  perhakps  to 
evade  a  direct  answer  to  these  interrogatories,, 

But  come,  let  us  grant  them  unanswerable ;  let  us  acknowledge 
that  we  have  now  greater  eompoHers,  masters,  and  performers  than 
any  whose  merits  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Martini,  HawkiUs, 
and  Barney.  But  let  us  also  be  pei*mitted  to  put  a  few  questions. 
Ate  the  best  works,  either  of  antients  or  moderns,  those  most  in 
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vogue  ?  Are  the  musical  treasures  buried  in  tlie  maftsoleuniB  of 
collectors  ever  opened  to  tfie  public?  Which  sells  best,  an  old 
ballad  sung  by  a  popular  singer,  or  a  new  composition  replete 
with  the  noblest  exertions  of  genius  and  science  ?  .  Is  patronage 
equitably  distributed  among  musical  professors  ?  and  lastly,  not- 
withstanding the  great  musical  luminaries  that  have  arisen  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  is  good  taste  so  prevalent  that  musical  merit  is 
rewarded  according  to  the  scalef  of  its  excellence?  If  these 
queries  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  have  realised  the 
Vtppia,  which  nevertheless  is  yet  hoped  for,  or  despaired  of,  by 
some  who  maintain  there' are  circumstances  that  may  cause  the 
reality  of  this  attainment  to  be  suspected.  ^'  To  one  practical 
musician,*'  say  these  dissentients,  **  there  are  thousands  that  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  name ;  and  to  a  theoretical  musician,  mil- 
lions ;  and  even  supposing  the  best  music  to  be  commonly  per* 
formed  in  public,  music  as  mental  as  it  is  affecting,  the  mere 
hearing  of  such  notes  cannot  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  prinei* 
pies  of  good  taste/'  To  this  last  remark  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  although  lectures  on  the  art  may  be  insufficient  to  effect  this 
desirable  event  thoroughly,  they  may  at  least  induce  many  to 
think  more  justly  of  an  estimable  art  than  they  did  before,  and 
may  commence  the  reformation  that  subsequent  labours  may  com* 
plete.  The  two  private  lectures  on  ^^  The  Heroes^  welcome^^  are 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  music.  The  first  is  an  elucidation  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  powers,  and  the  principles  of  musical  composition  : 
the  second  is  an  analytic  and  synthetic  exposition  of  every  part  of 
the  motet ;  and  both  are  enlivened  by  practical  exposition,  and 
by  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear.  The  motett  itself  is 
very  short,  consisting  but  of  twelve  measures,  and  consequently 
the  better  adapted  for  that  exposition,  which,  I  trust,  will  prove 
jLhat  the  nmnerpus  parts  in  this  composition  are  no  empirical  dis- 
play of  science,  but  the  natural  result  of  study  ;  and  at  least  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  work  to  which  nothing  can  with  propriety 
be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away ;  a  #ork, 
that  ^f  it  cannot  stand  the  severest  test  of  criticism,  let  it  perish ; 
and  if  it  can,  let  it  have  the  credit  it  deserves^  Faults  indeed  it 
must  have,  for  it  is  the  child  of  humanity;,  but  it  is  neither  viynity 
por  presumption  to  say,  that  it  has  no  ppir^Uel,  because  although 


Boy  one  aoqiiaiiiled  with  the  roles  ot  composttibn.  might  have  vet 
Mf  thie  eggj  it  has  never  yet  been  done,  or  if  ever,  when  ?  for 
as  to  4he  tale  of  Dr.  Bull  and  the  Devil,  it  is  too  shafllow  an  in- 
YontioB  to  need  refatation.  Where  are  his  lions  ?  or  when  did 
they  ever  roar  i  .If  as  the  story  goes,  to  a  motett  of  forty  parts, 
the  Doctor  conld  add  with  propriety  forty  more,  the  composition^ 
with  all  ks  load  of  notes,  must  have  been  unaccountably  defec« 
tt¥e ;  bnt  such  baito  for  credulity  disgrace  the  historic  page,  and 
are  vulgar  miracles,  manufactured  probably  by  pupils,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaintng  credit  for  the  light  reflected  from  the  aggran- 
diaement  of  their  master's  fame. 

^<  The  Screes*  WelcomCy^  is  the  fruit  of  severe  study,  and  for 
tha  heneit  of  the  student  it  is  published;  but  although  replete 
with  seientific  artifice,  the  aim  at  effect  is  its  mainspring,  and  per- 
vades every  note.  It  is  vitally  simple.  Any  of  the  parts  may  be 
performed  by  a  tyro,  and  the  score  is  remarkably  thiii ;  not  a  ter- 
rific labyrinth  of  numberless  notes ;  but,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
my  pursuit,  a. delicate  alternation  of  light  and  shade.  I  have  no 
andNtion  to  pile  <<Pelion  on  Ossa,'*  dr  <<  split  the  ears  of  the  > 
groundlings,'*  but  to  produce  effect  by  legitimate  means — nor  is 
the  motett  merely  a  study ;  it  is  designed  as  a  national  welcome  to 
the  patriotic  victor^-4uid  I  have  already  given  the  Philharmonic 
S(»eiety  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  its  practical  effect,  if  they  had 
ehosen  to  do  so,  but  they  mistook  my  address  for  an  appeal  to  their 
judgmMit.  My  appeal  for  judgment  is  to  posterity.  I  acknow* 
ledge  indeed  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  eligibility  of  a  cotempoi» 
raneous.anBdium,  and  would  of  course  prefer  the  best;  but  to  no 
man,  and  to  no  body  of  men,  do  I  stoop  to  solicitation  for  any 
thing ;  hut  national,  patrician,  and  professional  justice  is  yet 
withheld  from  my  father* — what  then  can  I  expect  ?  That  to 
which  I  am  accustomed ;  not  the  beneficial  violence  of  hypercri- 
tical opposition,  but  the'  more  erafly  and  effective  malignancy  of 
the  torpedo  silence.  Be  it  so.  Quemlousness  is  ridiculous.  I 
alefp  with  multitudes  of  my  bettera— of  those  to  whom  the  world's 
idols  are  as  Dagons  to  the  ark. 

Few  understand,  and  therefore  but  few  esteem  simplicity.    The 
mania  for  musical  extravagance  has  infected  even  the  galleries. 

^.  See  the  Quarterly  Musical  MsgasiBe  and  Review,  No.  XVII. 
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fittbii«rftgr  is  an  opiatei  wd  UrMJn  Im  imicMMibd  to  Irar  Miive 
laeaTW.  Tbe  electric  ^ulgtfct  of  Ihe /J^flii^ii  Te  l>0Mt  cotosi^ 
bat  of  two  notes.  Let  this  apolcf  ise  for  tliat  of  Tke  Merou' 
i^lcamt^  which  consists  but  of  one  more  note  e  but  what  are  these 
three  notes !  A  street  cry. .  How  oaeaa  i  how  luiiicroiis  1  What 
a  sop  for  the  witling  and  buffoon  1  '^  Those  who  excel  in  ridi* 
cule^"  says  Blair^  <^  are  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  aay  thing elae/' 
To  such  pigmies  indeed,  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  art  and 
science  is  a  dead  letter,  the  business  of  their  lives,  being  thai  of 
endeavouring  to  sink  all  that  is  dignified  in  human  nature  to  their 
own  level.  Liberal  allowances  indeed  are  to  be  made  for  the 
levity  of  youth,  but  not  where  it  is  retained  at  that  time  of  life 
when  the  plea  of  inexperience  is  inadnussiUe^  I  have,  as  I  ap» 
prebend,  sulEciently  apologised  for  the  lowly  and  simple  ground 
q(  the  composition  in  question*  To  this  appolggy  the  mottoes  I 
have  chosen  for  it  may  serve  as  a  euppiemeatary  climax.  They 
a^e  these:-— 

<<  They  (the  forty-five  parts)  commence  with  the  most  insignifi* 
cant  idea,  but  by  degrees  this  idea  assumes  a  character;  it 
strengthens^  encreases,  extends  itself,  and  the  dwarf  beeouMa  a 
giant/'— i>//eri  on  H^yin  a$id  Mozmrt* 

<^  It  b  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  sublimity  of  an  isMge  is  to 
be  tried,  not  whether  it  becomes  mean  when  associated  with  mean 
ideas,  but  whether,  when  united  with  images  of  an  allowed  gran« 
dear,  the  whole  composition  is  supported  with  dignity »*' — Burke 
M  tke  SmbUmc  and  Beant^ftd. 

Bnt  in  the  publication  of  this  motett,  there  is  also  another  por^ 
pose,  of  which  the  explanation  may  aecoUnt  Ibr  the  pains  I  have 
taken  to  justify  that  which  in  itself  might  not  seem  to  require  so 
elaborate  an  apology.  I  have  given  my  days  and  nights,  as  J^hn^ ' 
eon  expresses  it,  to  the  Cultivation  of  an  iatellettnal  style  of  cobih 
position,  over  which  the  head  and  heart  have  had  an  influence 
perhaps  nearly  equal }  but  in  this  die  public  has  at  present  no 
interest,  for  it  is  very  unlike  all  that  tomposers  are  now  doing  to 
win  the  public  ear,  and  yet  no  retrpgradation  in  the  trammels  of 
antiquity.  He  that  would  do  credit  to  his  age,  to  his  country,  to 
his  art,  and  to  himself,  must  not  build  with  lath  and  plaster ;  and 
he  that  rebels  against  the  tyrant  custom  must  labour  hard  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  insanity.    Intellectual  composition  is 
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thought  to  be  fit  only  for  the  few,  to  whom  therefore  great  com- 
posers have  entrusted  their  fiime,  but  the  experiment  is  but  par- 
tially successful,  for  the  few  are  as  divided  in  opinion  as  the 
many,  and  consequently  the  master-pieces  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers have  slept  for  ages  in  undisturbed  oblivion.  Now  I  who 
am  not  a  great  composer  would  (kin  appeal  to  the  many,  if  I  could 
get  a  fair  hearing — for  although  the  depths  of  musical  composition 
are  doubtless  un&thomable  but  by  profound  study,  yet  its  elements 
and  even  its  delicacies  are  pervious  to  plain  sense,  and  rendered 
accessible  by  such  intelligible  preparation  as  constitutes  my 
lectures  on  The  Heroes^  Welcome. 

Conclusively,  Sir,  among  the  proper  subjects  for  apology^  I 
ought  not  to  forget  the  dbvious  one  of  this  unwarrantable  tres- 
pass on  your  patience.  As  for  your  readers,  the  pruning  knife 
and  axe  are  in  your  own  hands,  of  which  the  free  use  may  be  no 
less  acceptable  to  them  than  beneficial  to 

Sir,  your*lB  most  respectfully, 

T.  D.  WORGAN. 

P.  S.  V.  S.  ^  Mr.  Posterity,*  Sir,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  after  sight  hereof,  pay  the  bearer,  or  order,  a  thousand 
pounds*  worth  of  praise,  free  from  all  deductions  whatsoever,  it 
being  a  commodity  that  will  then  be  'oery  serviceable  to  him,  and 
place  it  to  the  account  of,  &e.*^— Preface  to  Goldsmith* s  Essays. 


•  The  desc^ndaat of  Prince  Fa^ksUj.-^See  the  7Ub  o/a  7\$b. 


Mr.  Worgan^s  tetter  has  prevented  our  notice  of  his  motett— 
but  in  justice  to  the  author  we  must  add  it  is  h\ii;\i\y  curious, 
learned,  and  ingenious  in  its  structure,  and  as  a  mode  of  convey- 
ing a  gfeat  body  of  information  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
seore,  the  power  of  voices  and  instruments,  and  other  indis- 
pensaUe  musical  information,  it  may  be  turned  to  most  valuable 
account  by  the  student. 


se 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  DO  not  know  whether  you  or  your  readers  will  consider  the 
music  of  nature,  ^'  the  passion  of  the  groves/'  as  Thomson  calk 
it^  a  subject  worth  wasting  thought  or  paper  upon,  but  I  have 
been  struck  during  my  rural  walks  by  circumstances  which  appear 
to  me  curious. 

In  the  first  place  the  singing  of  birds  is  no  where  so  delightftil, 
if  it  be  delightful  at  all,  as  in  the  woods  and  fields.  A  lark  rising 
in  the  air  and  carolling,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
musicians.  In  a  cage  in  a  house,  on  the  contrary^,  his  vdice  i»  in- 
tolerably shrill  and  discordant.  Whether  this  be  wholly  the 
effect  of  his  power,  or  partly  of  association,  I  will  not  aifasolutely 
determine,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  very  few  of  the  sounds  he 
gives  are  to  be  noted  by  any  scale  in  use.  A  part  of  the  notes  in 
the  song  of  the  thrush  are  nearly  representedby  D.  B.  E«  D.  but  if 
the  first  be  taken  at  the  pitch  all  the  rest  will  be, though  butslightly, 
out  of  tune.  The  cuckoo  generally  sings  a  something  between  a 
major  and  minor  third,  and  he  flattens  towards  the  end  of  the 
season.  Most  other  kinds  twitter,  or  give  sounds  inappreciable, 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  nightingale  comes  the  nearest 
to  a  scale,  and  his  most  beautiful,  most  pathetic  note,  is  a  fine 
messa  di  voce^  or  swelling  and  diminishing.  His  juck  is  only  the 
rapid  repetition  of  the  same  note. 

But  what  strikes  me  as  most  remarkable  is  that  when  we  hear 
the  whole  grove  made  vocal  with  the  notes  of  various  birds,  when 
the  blackbird,  the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  robin,  the  chaffinch,  and 
many  other  little  birds,  all  at  different  pitches,  and  all  uttering 
inappreciable  sounds,  the  effect  is  physically  agreeable.  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled,  not  only  to  our  sensations,  but  to  our  settled 
musical  notions  ?  I  declare  I  have  felt  as  much  from  the  singiiy 
of  many  larks,  some  rising  and  some  falling  (at  which  times  their 
song  is  very  different),  of  thrushes  sitting  upon  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  larches,  and  of  innumerable  little  songsters — their 
wild  notes  have  ^^  cast  as  many  soft  and  noble  hints  into  the 
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sour'  as  the  band  of  the  Philharmonic  society  ;  though  when  I 
have  abstracted  myself  from  the  emotion,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  reduce  their  note^  to  any  thing  like  harmony  or  melody,  I  was 
forced  to  admit  the  sounds  to  be  most  of  them  inappreciable,  and 
according^to  4he  laws  of  musical  science,  discordant. 

I  think  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
ialeXMBB.  of  speech.  In  the  latter  however  we  do  unqueslionablyy 
op  tdsoMTtain  degree,  reoognise  Jdke  operation  of  met^dy^  a(:eo#d* 
ing  to  the  didonie  and  chromstic  scales.  Wherever  an  inflexion 
or  oadenee  is  intended  to  coMlst  .of  intervafa  that  heloiig  to  the 
scale,  the  ear  is  instantly  offended  if  they  be  not  strictly  in  tune, 
althmigh  intervals  that  are  not  to  be  measured  are  ordinarily 
bonie^  But  individuals  are  gifted  especially  in  this  particular. 
I  have  beard  Mrs.  Slddons  very  often,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
ever  hearing  her  speak  withoat  preserving  a  beaolifbl,  and  to  my 
ear,  perfect  iaflexie« :  Mr.  Kean,  on  the  oovtrary,  was  so  studi*. 
oMsly  inappreeialile  in  his  inflexions,  that  he  htcerafed  my  ear  to 
a  degree  sJl  bat  intaleraUe.  I  have  watched  Mr.  Young  cstre- 
fiiUy,  and  I  R#rap  heaiid  him  oflRmd  hut  in  one  single  cadenee 
(Ac^piently  applied  however),  and  that  obriously  cavght  from 
Kean.  It  is  also  very  nemaricafale,  that  this  very  piece  of  unme* 
lodiona  mefedy  h^s  been  oaught  by  more  of  his  imitators  than  any 
other  part  of  hie  diction.  It  consists  of  a  transition  from  B  flat, 
a  gaod  d&ak  too  flat,  to  F  sharp,  a  tiUle  too  sharp,  as  under : 
^^  l  oare  not  if  for  me  you  do  as  mudi.** 
B   ,f        fbbfkbb       f 

The  effect  upon  the  ear  is  perfectly  horrible,  but  I  assure  y^u  it  is 
Mr.  Kean*s  mdfirt'frequent  iwftexioii  in  passages  of  depression. 

If  then,  Sir,  kcan  be>Mplaiwedhow  the^  contradictions  to  our 
gonof  al'^sens^  and  g^n^Ml  science  are  not  only  borne,  but  are  in 
the  iofliaMees  of  birdr pavfieularty,  highly  pleaaiikg,  it  may  Ie*d  to^ 
the*  knaeHedge  of  some  -c^ous  laws  in  the  doctrine  of  sounds, 
lam,  your^'Ac. 

SPBGULA*rO*, 
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SCHOOL  OF  VENICE. 

Continued  Jrom  vol  6,  page  498. 

CjriovANNi  Battista  Pescbtti  was  born  at  Venice  aboot  tbe 
end  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Xotti,  and  one  of 
those  who  did  most  credit  to  his  master. — ^For  inunedialely  on 
quitting  his  instructor  he  proved  himself  to  be  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  secrets  of  his  art,  by  a  mass  which^  although  hb  first 
production,  was  declared  to  be  a  chef  d'ceuvre.  The  celebrated 
composer  Hasse,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Venice,  disco- 
vered  in  this  mass  such  profound  science  and  beautiful  harmony, 
that  he  said  nature  had  shortened  for  Pescetti  that  road  which 
others  were  so  long  in  traversing,  ere  they  could  attain  the  sum- 
mit of  perfection  in  art.  Pescetti  came  to  England  about  the  year 
1734,  to  supply  the  place  of  Porpora,  and  remained  there  till  the 
year  1740.  His  principal  operas  are  twelve  in  number,  and  were 
highly  thought  of*  His  style  was  easy  and  natural,  very  florid, 
but  still  not  wanting  in  correct  expression*  His  music  did  not 
display  much  fire  or  imagination,  but  in  writing  for  the  voice  he 
was  judicious,  and  many  of  the  great  singers  of  that  day  were  very 
fond  of  performing  his  compositions,  particularly  Manzoli,  who 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  easy 
style,  that  he  scarcely  ever  sung  any  other  music.  Pescetti  died 
in  the  year  1758. 

About  this  time  Pietro  Porfiri  obtained  the  favour  of  the  public 
by  his  opera  of  ZenocraiCy  which  was  succeeded  by  several  other 
cmnpositions  as  highly  esteemed.  Andrea  and  Marco  Antonio 
Ziani  were  tbe  contemporaries  of  Porfiri — ^but  although  very 
fertile  composers,  their  style  possessed  but  little  of  that  expression 
and  force  of  conception  which  distinguish  the  great  masters  of 
their  school,  and  they  can  only  be  considered  as  composers  of  a 
second  class. 

Carlo  Pallavicino  was  a  dramatic  composer  of  some  eminence 
about  the  year  1666 ;  from  that  time  to  the  year  1687  he  composed 
twenty-two  operas,  which  raised  his  reputation  very  high,  and 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  which  possessed 
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one  of  the  best  Lyric  Theatres  in  Grermany.    The  style  of  this 
composer  contained  much  truth  of  expression  and  elegance* 

Bernado  Sabadini  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  last- 
mentionedjcomposen  He  became  ultimately  Chapel  Master  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  filled  the  same  office  at  the  cathedral  of  the 
same  town.  The  operas  which  gained  him  the  greatest  credit, 
for  taste  and  elegance  of  style,  were  ^^  Ilfafoore  degli  deiy'*  ^^  La 
Gloria  degli  amori^^^  ^^  Eraelea.^*  Sabadini  also  composed  ora- 
torios, the  best  of  which  was  ^^La  Divina  Sapienta.^* 

Tomaso  Albinoni  flourished  in  1694r,  and  from  that  time  to 
1790  he  enjoyed  very  distinguished  success,  both  as  a  sacred  and 
dramatic  composer.  This  however  was  not  Albinoni's  only,  nor 
perhaps  his  greatest  recommendation  to  public  fiivour.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  violinists  of  his  time,  and  also  held  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  singer,  but  in  the  present  instance  we  must  speak  of  him 
only  as  a  composer.  The  peculiar  character  of  AlWmmi's  style 
fitted  him  more  for  the  composition  of  sacred  than  of  dramatic 
music;  it  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  coldness  and  rigidity,  but 
ill-suited  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  scenic  eflect*-«yet,  by  erne  of 
those  strange  contradictions,  not  less  frequent  among  artists  than 
amongst  less  enlightened  men,  he  prefelred  that  career,  in  which 
he  was  the  least  likely  to  shine — ^nevertheless  his  operas,  redeemed 
by  the  purity  and  science  they  displayed,  almost  all  succeeded. 

Giuseppe  Tartini,  although  bom  at  Piraao,  in  Istria,  (in  1699) 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Sdiool  of  Veniee,  ttom 
having  studied  and  resided  in  Padua;  as  he  was  merely  considered 
as  a  violinist,  we  only  mention  him  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
school,  whose  history  we  are  relating,  and  shall  refer  our  readers 
for  his  memoir  to  vol.  4,  page  54.* 

In  17SS,  Antonio  Pacelli  composed  the  operas  of  ^^L^Amore 
fkrent^^  waA^^Ilfnto  Esau^*^  which  were  highly  esteemed--*«Dd 
in  1741,  Andrea  Bemasconi,  the  intimate  friend  of  Hasse,  and 
Chapel  Master  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  raised  himself  to  a  high 
rank  in  art  by  his  dramatic  compositions  of  a  serious  character. 

Salvadore  Apolloni,  a  Venetian,  flourished  about  this  time, 
and  obtained  great  credit  from  his  fellow  citizens  by  the  com- 
position   of   Barcaroles^    a   species   of  local    music    which   is 

♦  In  this  part  of  our  history  we  should  uitroduce  the  celebrated  Galuppi. 
A  memoir  of  him  will  be  found  at  page  161,  toI.  6. 
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seaix^ely  known  out  of  Vetirce,  and  to  wMch  be  hopurted  a  degree 
of  elegance  and  taste,  whkh  had  never  belonged  to  them  before. 
Apolloni  was  at  first  but  a  poor  barber,  and  a  bad  violtniat — ^bnt, 
ccfler  the  great  success  of  his  BarcaroUs^  he  ventured  still  ftirther 
in  the  career  of  ftime,  and  composed  three  operas,  which  had  at  the 
time  great  success,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  be  was 
treated  with  greater  indulgence  than  was  usual,  on  account  of  his 
previous  reputation  in  another  style. 

Ferdinando  Bertoai,  who  wa3  born  at  Salo,  a  small  island  near 
Venice,  in  1797,  was  a  composer  of  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  throughout  almost  all  Europe.     He  was  a  pupil 
of  Martini,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  his  instructor  than  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  nnster.    His  first  situation  was  that 
of  master  of  the  Conservatory  dei  Mendicaniiy  at  Venice,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ghiluppi  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  St.  Mark's 
church.   Berloni,  although  he  composed  in  several  different  styles, 
gained  moet,  or  indeed  all  his  celebrity  by  his  dramatic  music.  He 
was  invited  seven  times  to  Turin,  which  perhaps  speaks  more 
highly  thftn  any  thing  else  in  his  favour,  as  in  this  town  the  dimma 
is  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great  magniicence,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  composers.    Bertoni 
was  at  first  not  successful  in  Rome,  but  even  there  at  last  his 
talents  were  duly  appreciated,  and  his  music  was  in  great  vogue, 
particularly  amongst  amateurs.    In  179S  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  Pacchierotti,  who  was  his  intimate  firiend,  and  whose 
performanoe  of  the  principal  efcaraoter  in  his  opera  of  *^  Qitinto 
EaUoj'^  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  great  success  both  in  Italy  and 
in  Lfondon,  where  it  was  performed  twelve  nights.    At  this  period 
however  the  reputation  of  Sacchini,  in  England,  was  so  complete 
as  to  keep  down  that  of  Bertoni ;  besides  the  style  of  this  composer 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  make  much  head  against  such  music  as  that 
of  his  more  fortunate  rival.    Bertoni^s  disposition  was  of  so  quiet 
and  innoxious  a  character,  that  ho  was  as  little  depressed  by  mor- 
tification as  elevated  by  success,  and  thus  his  friend  Pacckierrotti 
found  it  impossible  to  stimulate  him  to  any  thing  like  energetic 
conduct  in  his  profession*    The  style  of  his  music  partakes  largely 
of  this  placidity,  indeed  in  some  instances,  it  even  amounts  to 
languor.;  nevertheless  his  melody  is  flowing  and  graceful,  though 
not  displaying  much  invention.    His  parts  are  clear  and  well 


arrtmi^  Md  lite  eotuMtMifiit  fMrllielly  ewrett*  The  fdlkiwinf 
is  «  Ikt  ttf  hiff  opertB,  tlie  iMMb  of  Mikh  w^re  wirittMi  by  4iiie  irat 
llRlJitm  dranatiitg  of  lk»^y% 

'«  Orarm  e  ChrfmM^''  IU§;  'M.«  rriboa  McrniOy''  1746} 
^'Ofjatto,"  1747;  ^  IpmmiHrm,^'  174B^  «<  Xe  l^fMHrrcV'  17M$ 
«'  Qimma^'  1768;  ''Xii  JWM^"  17S4;  <«jLe  Fteeaife  amor^fe/' 
1760 ;  <'  Za  Bdh  €Hpomem^^'  1761 ;  ^<  Amofe  in  Mmuca^'"^  176B  | 
^^Aehittt  m  Scirg,''  1764;  ^  LTIngmmatore  ingdmnai^''  17B4; 
«  I^'Oij^mpiade,''  17B5;  "  J5«fc)"  176T;  **  i'Aoto.  ii  CaKp$o,'' 
1769.  'IHiis  hut  op^ra  was  peiribvsiMl  at  tbe  palace  of  RezMmco^ 
at  Venice,  liefore  ihe  Ei»peror  Joseph  II.  by  a  hoaibredf^ris  be« 
laBp^Qg  to  the  four  CoaaermterieB ;  fterloiii  hiatoelf  was  the  omlf 
man  among^st  the  peribrmersi  ^  AU^Mnirm  neW  Itidiej^^  1771;. 
^UAmdh  imcamdto,''  1771;  <<  ^uriraaMM,'*  177&;  '«  TAmkeo 
and  ^W«lo  0  Temira,''  1796  f  «Or^  «  £m*Keej''  1777 ;  <<  <?ir{iilo 
fHUoy''  nn.  Thia  opera,  the  chef  d*cMi^rre  of  Bertoni,  pnn 
daced  the  gfoetest  eAct  every  where;  at  RikIm,  it  was  pieyeA 
twenty  n%ibt8*  Bertoiii  produced  ^<  ^ftatefi&y**  in  London,  ia* 
177». 

Qirolamo  Pera,  a  VeOe«ian,  who  died  in  the  year  177Qy  ret 
nained  ill  this  age  of  the  drama,  aa  almeetaingle  follower «fth» 
tAd  atyle  of  fiigne  and  eouuterpoiai.  He  Wia  a  ehoMh  eoinpoaer 
of  great  eminewce,  and  adhered  IMthfelty  to  the  atrJctacieneeaml 
simplicity  of  the  cdd  maiiters.  To  Ihk  style  however  Pera  naited 
aa  iqmgiimtloa  which  enriched  his  worte  with  aietodieii  faH  of 
beauty,  elHirgy,  and  true  ejcptessioh*  Quelllies  that  raiaed  faias 
to  the  highest  rash  in  his  art,  and  have  handed  down  his  name  to 
posterity. 

Angelo  Vio,  a  Yenetian  of  the  same  period  as  the  preceding, 
eonCned  himself  entirely  to  the  composition  of  chamber  rnmic. 
His  symphonies,  which  mre  his  best  productions,  were  perffurmed 
at  the  concert  spiritnel  for  some  time  after  the  year  17fiS,  and  are 
justly  esteemed  by  the  best  authors  and  musicians. 

Giuseppe  Scolari  was  bom  at  Vicenea,  at  the  beginViing  of  the 
18th  century,  and  was  a  dramatic  composer  of  great  celebrity. 
His  first  operas  were  produced  at  Venice  and  Milatt^,  and  his  ftune 
being  by  their  success  established  in^hh  own  country,  he  was 
called  to  Vienna,  where  he  wrote  for  almost  all  the  theatres  in 
Germany.    The  style  of  Scolari  was  marked  by  a  certain  vivacity 
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end  brilliaoejr  of  imi^natioa  wliidi  ahrayt  rendbi^d  bk  imwic 
atlcaclive,  aad  wore  svffiueiit  rrroinfiadnfioiw  to  raise. it  to  « 
high  rank  in  modem  composition.  Throufhout  his  works  hoir«' 
ever  there  was  sock  graat  want  of  parity  aad  corteetaen  of  style 
as  to  be  a  ooastant  drawbadc  on  the  plsatare  derived  from  hear- 
ing them,  bendes  considerably  deoreastag  their  value  in  the  eeti- 
mation  of  connoisseiiffs.    The  foUotriog  b  a  list  of  hie  operas : 

<<  Pando^''  174&;  '<  La  FiUd  maravigUosoy'*  1746 ;  »  OKm^ 
puuky''  1747 ;  « livelh  (Toro;'  1749;  «  CAi  tuUo  ahbracda,  nuUa 
Mtrimgey''  17SS ;  <'  La  Ca$€ina  aad  SMin^'  1756 ;  <<  La  Comer. 
soMiane,  Arta$er$e^  and  Ales$andm  netf '  /Mb'e/'  1758 ;  ^  //  Cinr/tf- 
Imo/'  1759;.<'ixi  »a»fia  Figlmala  marUaia^'  176S;  ^^  Damma 
Miraoaganie  mkd  SeUava  rkMosduto^^^  1766* 

Andrea  Lucchesi  was  barn  at  Malta^  ia  the  Venetian  States,  in 
1741.  He  however  received,  his  first  instmetions  in  mumc  at 
Naples,  where,  he  stadied  sacred  compoeition  under  II  Padre 
Poalaeci,  the.schalaf  of  the  Padre  Martini,  and  dramatic  uader 
Gochi.  He  afterwards  received  farther  instraotions  from  Sara- 
telli,  the  piredecessor  of  Oaluppi,  as  Chapel  Master  of  St.  Mark  at 
Veaice.  .  In  1771,  Lucchesi  went  with  a  company  of  opera  aiagers 
to  Bam,  and  ratered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologae  as 
GftMKpalBfMlerywilhasalaryoflOQOfloriBs.  He  excelled  greatly 
as.  a  perfermer  on  the  orgaa,  which  iastrument  he  had  studied 
much  in  Italy.  In  composition  his  manner  was  light,  animated, 
And  agreeable,  whilst  the  perfect  piufity  of  his  style  was.  very  re* 
markshk)  In  his  church  mvsic  he  was  however  scrapulously 
exact  as  to  rhythm.  His  operas  a««  <<  Vl^ola  ieUa  ForUma^*'  at 
Venice,  1765;  '<  11  Mariio  gelosoy  at  Venice,  and  ^^Le  Douae 
semfte  donne^'  17($;  ''//  Mairimomio  fcr  asi¥^y''  1771;  <'// 
Gcoealore  mmofasOy*  an  interlude  lor  two  peiaoaB.  A  tamUUOy 
written  in  1767,  on  the  occasion  of  a  graad  ftte  given  by  the 
Venetians,  at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Beaedatto,  to  the  humour  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  which  is  still  eatant.  ^^  //  NaiiU 
di  CrtoM,"  and  ^^L^Inganm  «ceper/o,"  both  perfiNrmed  at  Bonn. 
Resides  these  he  wrote  several  other  occasii^nal  pieces  for  this 
town*  For  the  church  hia  prinqppal  compositions  were,  the  Music 
of  Vespers  for  two  ChoirSj  a  Latin  Oraiorioj  and  a  Te  Deumy  all 
for  the  Conservatory  degli  Incurabiliy  at  Venice — ^a  funeral  mass 
at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Mpnte  Allegro,  at  Venice — ^a  mass 
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fbr  tlie  College  #f  St.  LMirmt,  at  V«MPe  a  ouub  and  Vespera 
tar  tlie  CMnt  of  tka  CaaceptMm  of  the  Virgin,  at  Verona,  and 
■Of  oral  otlier  mama  and  motets  for  the  Ohapel  at  Bonn*  Luc* 
cheti  abo  pafalirticd  sereral  pieces  Ibr  the  harpsichord. 

U  Padre  Antonio  Sabbatini  was  bom  at  Padna  ^^wards  the* 
close  of  the  IM  century,  and  was  a  pupU  of  the  Padre  Martini, 
in  eonnterpoint,  and  likewise  it  appears  of  the  Padre  Valloti,  to' 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Chapel  Master  at  the  Cathedral  of  St/ 
Antonio,  at  Ptodna. 

Sabbatini,  like  his  instruetorj  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  his  art.  His  compositions,  which 
consist  of  a  great  quantity  of  church  music,  remaki  in  manuscript. 
One  mass  however  has  proved  his  claim  to  a  high  rank  in  art,  by 
bring  performed  at  the  obsequies  of  the  great  Jomelli.  Sabbatini 
has  written  some  Treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Music,  displaying 
much  taste  and  proftNmd  erudition.'  A  wdrk,  under  the  title 
of  Xa  vera  idea  deile  Mmieaie  Numeriehe  sggmKarc,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1790.  Second,  a  Treatise  on  Fugue,  contain* 
ing  a  great  number  of  examples^  a^bstly  dmwn  fi^em  the  works  of 
the  Padre  Valloti,  at  Veaice,  ISOL  Third,  Etementt  teorid  e^ 
jN^aciia'diJIanca,*  at  Rome,  1790.*  They  are  solfeggi,  in  which 
the  preecpts  and  lessenaave  givenin  canons.  Sabbatini  edited  the 
Edition  of  Mareello%  psalms,  collected  by  the  Padre  Valle,  in 
1801. 

N.  Cimador  was  bom  at  Venice  about  the  year- 1750.  The 
brief  history  of  dlis  oemposer  is  very  singular,  as  by  his  unaccdunt^ 
able  caprice  he  jpcevented  himself  from  obtaining  that  rank  as  a 
musician,  which  die  talents  he  displayed  gave  every  reason  to 
expect  he  would  altinmtely  merit  and  attain.  Cimador  was  yet 
yonag  and  had  resevred  lint  very  little  instrncfion,  when  he  cohh 
posed  as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  4he  opera  of  Pygmalion*  This 
opeia  was  very  aiudi  sndmirod  for  ill  great  inmgination,  expres* 
sion,  and  originalsty,  by  all  who  heard  it^-but  the  young  com- 
peaer  himself  was  so  disconteirted  with  his  work,  that  he  even 
went  so  ibr  asioconmiitthe  wholeof  it  to  the  flames,  declaring 
thathe  wonld  never  eompese  again,  and  to  this  determinatioa  he 
ever  after  rigidly  attcred,  contesting  himself  with  arranging  Ibr 
his  own  use,  ihe  music  of  othfer  composers  which  particularly 
pleased  lum.    In  1798,  being  in  London,  Cimador  leamed^ihat 
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tj^  orch<i*fa  qE  the^  HfryirnVkMl  Tbwtee  vrm  aaabfe  .to  perfbnei 
IlbiKart'a  8y»iphojiie9|  0i>  Aci^winl  #1  Ikdie  ejtMisife  4iffi<iiilty. 
Hqjtiinniitfftfly  atcasged  tiTeW^of  the  viMt  btauliliil  a^.  «ertetto^ 
with  a  seventh  |Hurt  ad  HiUmn.  Tbk  19  tiM  mMt  imporlaiit  «C 
CiBia4or'»  arrMi9nDeiiits»: 

of  tbefT^cedtflg  eoiopodisr^  ini9  boni  at  V^ilic^,  id  ITiSO.  H«  was 
4t  finrt  OQtly  ^>^  HiBentot  muNiuaii,  a«d  exeoois^d  Jhs  talents  in.  thar 
streets  of  his  native  city,  but  was  at  length,  f«r  amae  unfawara 
veBaoa^  imfirmtn^y  9^t^%  siiigular  as  it  may  ajlpaar,  it  was  here 
tjiat  goo4  fortune  Scat  begpm  i^.  dftira  upon  hikiu  He  applied, 
bin^lf  iv^bis  sioliMide  to  that  foraiaAion.  of  his  style  as  a  vioUvist 
and  to  c^mpwa^Qn.  At  tih^  a|^  ofSHy  Mestrino  came  to  Paris, 
Had  parCormed  in  1786  at  th^  '<  Coaeart  SpirkaeL"  Here  h* 
waa  very  much  addiired  for.theGnvaetaeai.aiBd  expression  of  bis 
atylfl  of  pteyiag,  and  jfbr  the.peeuliareli9aBee  of  his  concertos* 
lie  idao  pognospod  a  wonderful  fiuility  i»  extemporising,  in  1T9& 
bob^mm^kaderat  tbe^^Tbeatireda  Monsieur,''  bat  did  not  ill 
IIms  sit^atMAi  bwff .  Hb  dioNpatod  Made  of  Hfe  shorteaed  Us 
daysi  and  be  died  at  Pairia  in  the  :^eiir  1790^  achen  be  bad  but  jast 
l^tad  of  thai  celebrity  b^  bud  Igbaured  sschand  to  allaia.  Mes« 
irJUopubLisibed  twelve  Mo^fios  for  his  iastraaient^  ariiteb  aontai«i 
extvaoit^ly  beautiful  sold64  H0  was  the  master  of  the  oelateated 
Mad.  Ladurner,  previously  known  as  Mademoiselle  Lajoncheiie. 
.  Giuseppe  Oaaeaniga  was^  born  M  Veniee»iii  174^  This  com- 
poset  studied  at  Napka  under  Saeebioi)  aad^  altelr  quilltrigf  bis 
pstruetor,  travelled  through  Ita](y^  G^dianyi  aad  Franee^<  iR,aIl 
oS  which  countriea  his  operas  winre  bnowa  and  admired,  after  tba 
year  1771*  GasQEapiiga  possessed  exitukito  tsate,  fine  inuagina^ 
tioa»  and  great  fertility— betfidaB  tphiob  hk  worios  were  obarac-/ 
teiri«ed  by  a  piuity  of  style  whMtb  nsadaved  Aem  stiU  «om  woi»tby 
the  aistice  of  c^B«o|B99arB^  s*d  wbich  proves  that  her  eopied.ff|9 
has  been  asserted)  thejulinMr  0f  bib  inisutaftla  ssiaier. 
.  Antonio  SaUeri,  wftb  tidipsa  lOMioiy  we  shdlr  cosdude^  our 
history  of  the  Yenetann  Scb0i9l>  taiaboi&i  ail.Isagnanoy  a  Vonotiaw 
fortireds,  in  the  year  1750.  Heiwaa  tbososi  :o9  w  distingafehedl 
marcbaat,  and  having  shewed  ataroiqp  praiUecti^as  fbr  ini»icr^  h^ 
begun  at  eleven  years  of  i^;e  to  tdke  lesaonsont  llhe.|)iane  forte, 
and  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  Hrhma  he  tost  when,  he- was  fift€»en. 
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be  gftTO  hiiDBelf  up  eDiirotyto  liis  fiivorite  art.  Having^  obtained 
tke  prolectioii  of  MoBwnigo,  a  lawyer  of  Venice,  the  }oung 
student  repaired  to  that  city,  in  order  to  puraue  hk  stiidieg  to  more 
advamtilf  cf*  Jean  Poscetti,  then  Chapel  Master  of  St.  Mark,  be- 
cftiM  hie  firot  kifetruetory  and  at  bk  death  Salieri  pla<^  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Pii^nre  Paasiiu.  Aboat  this  time  the  cele- 
fuMed'GeiinAn  eompoaer,  Gaisamaa,  arrived  in  Vewee^  and,  in 
addition  to  4he  instructions  of  Passini,  SalSeri  reoeired  lessons 
from  him  on  piano-fotte  playing  and  singing,  and  such  was  the 
strong  nttaehokent  that  he  conceived  for  this. master,  that  he  de- 
termined to  accompany  him  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  in  compeditioti.  Hone  he  arrived  in 
1766,  and  femiuned  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  death 
of  Gasseman  caused  hila  to  be  ap(>ointed  Chapel  Master  and 
Director  of  the  Chamber  and  Dramatic  Music  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  in  which  situation  he  benefited  by  the  advice  of  Gluck, 
in  the  place  of  that  of  his  deceased  master.  The  age  and  infirmities 
of  this  great  man  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  satisfj;  the  public  of 
Paris,  who  still  demanded  new  contributions  from  his  talents. 
He  therefore  confided  to  Salieri  the  task  of  composing  the  opera 
of  ^^Les  Danaides,*^  for  this  city,  which  Salieri  did  under  his 
snperintendance,  and  adopted  so  happily  the  style  of  the  dnaposer 
for  whom  he  was  writing,  that  the  deception  succeeded  com- 
pletely, and  at  Paris  he  was  believed  only  to  have  taken  a  part 
in  the  third  act.  Salieri  came  there  with  his  opera  in  1781 ;  it 
was  perfdimedseverA)  times  before  the  Royal  Family,  the  Queen 
herself  singing  iti  it.  At  length  it  was  brought  out  with  the 
Ugliest  Buecess  «t  the  gva>t  theatre,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
thirteenth  representation,  wbanGiiiofc  printed  an  address  to  tiiko 
piddic  deeladring  who.  was  its  anthor,  that  Salieri  was  known  to 
he  the  oomposer*  Veary  subitantifil  remuneration  followed  this 
dmeovery,  and  tbe  directors  of  the  opera  charged  him  with  the 
composition  of  the  opera  of  ^^  TAfi  Horaiii  imd  CuniatU.** 

A  short  time  after  this,  Salperi  composed  the  cfiera  of  ^^Asus^ 
King  of  Otmusy^  for  iHuch  tte  Emperor  4<Mae|>h  II.  presented 
him  wtth.tfTO  hundred  du^iits,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
three  hundred.  $#an  after  be  married  a  young  lady,  wiiue  was. 
possessed  of  a  oonsiderabls  fortune. 

After  the  year  1772,  during  his  first  residence  in  Vienna,  ho 
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composed  "  Le  Donne  letteratCy^  L*  Amove  innocente^^^  *<  Don 
Ckisciotte;'  '' L'Armida,''  ^' La  Fiera  di  Venexiay*'  ^'LaSecchia 
rapita^*^  "  //  Borone  di  Rocca  antica^^^  "  La  Locandiera^*^  **  // 
Trionjb  delta  gloria  e  della  virtUy^  **  La*  Sconjlitta  di  BoreOy^^ 
'^LaCalamUddeiCori;'  '*  Delmiia  e  Daliso,''  ^^Lajinta  scema:' 
Immediately  after  the  representation  of  this  last,  Salieri  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  composed  the  following  pieces ;  ^^  Europa  ri^ 
conosciutaj^*  ^^  La  scuola  de*  gelosiy*^  ^^La  Partenxa  inaspettatay^* 
•*  //  Talismano,*^  "  La  Dama  Pastorella.^*  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  he  produced  ^^  La  Ramonewy^  ^^  La  belle  Mentense^^'* 
«  La  Semiramidey*'  «  Les  Danmdes;'  «  La  Grotta  di  Trojbnioy'' 
"  Le  Prince  de  Tarare^^*  '^Les  Horaces  el  les  Curiaces,**  "  Aaus 
Roi  d'Ormus,''  «  L'Avaro  e  il  Prodigo^''  «  La  Ciffra."  Salieri 
has  written  some  very  fine  sacred  music,  though  it  has  never  been 
printed,  and  likewise  some  instrumental,  consisting  of  serenades, 
symphonies,  and  concertos. 
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Continued  from  vol,  5^  page  335. 

f  RANCE  is  said  to  have  been  the  country  where  the  violin  was 
first  brought  into  extended  notice,  by  Thomas  Baltzar,  or  Balta- 
zarini,  who  was  born  at  Lubeck,  but  who  nevertheless  appears  to 
have  first  displayed  his  great  talent  as  a  violinist  in  Paris,  He 
was  sent  from  Piedmont  by  Marshal  Brissac  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  violin  play  ers^  and  was  made  her  valet 
de  chambre,  and  superintenBant  of  her  music.  Baltzar  was  how- 
ever not  only  a  musician,  but  was  very  successful  in  inventing 
plans,  decorations,  and  machinery  for  ballets  and  other  dramatic 
representations,  for  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  Beaujoyeux. 
He  afterwards  visited  England,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions 
him  as  exciting  great  interest  there.  About  fifty  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  Baltzar,  a  M.  Albert  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  violinists  in  the  chapel  of  Francis  1st, 
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and  was  brought  from  Italy  by  that  monarch.  Albert  was  the 
first  of  that  order  cMedtninsirehj  who  was  admitted  into  the  royal 
chapel,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  the  reputation  of 
his  instrument  in  France;  this  is  universally  ascribed  to  BaKzar. 

The  first  band  of  violins  which  appears  to  have  been  considered 
at  all  musicaly*  was  one  consisting^  of  twenty-four,  and  was 
established  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  This  band  became  so  celebrated  as 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  violin,  by  its  success  all  over  Europe. 

Its  reputation  was  however  much  further  advanced,  indeed  it 
may  be'  considered  as  firmly  established,  by  the  talents  and  exer- 
tions of  the  celebrated  LuUy,  whose  brilliant  career  began  at  this 
epoch.    LuUy  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1634,  but  at  ten  years  of 
age  was  carried  into  France,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Guise,  to  act  as 
a  page  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  niece  to  Louis  XIV. 
The  person  of  Lully,  however,  did  not  please  his  new  mistress, 
and  he  was  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  ready  wit,  and  profi- 
ciency on  the  guitar,  for  which  the  Chevalier  had  engaged  him, 
dismissed  to  the  kitchen  of  her  Highness,  where  he  was  employed  , 
as  an  under  scullion.     Notwithstanding   this  disappointment, 
Lully's  musical  taste  was  unabated,  and  having  found  means  to  . 
procure  a  violin,  he  practiced  on  it,  whenever  he  could  snatch  a 
moment  from  his  drudgery.    A  person  about  Court  at  length 
chanced  to  hear  him,  and  informed  the  princess  of  the  talents  of 
her  scullion.    A  master  was  employed  to  teach  him  the  violin,  and 
in  a  very  few  months  he  made  such  progress  that  he  was  placed  by 
Madmoiselle   Montpensier    amongst   her  musicians.     He  was, 
however,  shortly  after,  expelled  her  service,  for  some  misde- 
meanour.   Soon  after  this  Lully  found  means  to  be  admitted  into 
the  King's  band,  and  here  he  pursued  his  musical  studies  with  such 
ardour,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  compose,  and  some  airs  of  his  , 


*  The  gentlemen  in  prifate  meetings  played,  three,  four,  and  five  parts  with 
viols,  as  treble,  tenor,  couDter«teaor,  and  bass,  with  an  organ,  virginal,  or 
harpsichord,  joined  with  them,  and  they  esteemed  aTiolin  to  be  an  instrament 
only  belonging  to  a  common  JukUer^  and  could  not  end  are  that  it  should 
come  among  them,  for  feare  of  making  their  meetings  to  be  vaine  andJidiUmg* 
Bat  before  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  especially  after  viols  began 
to  be  oat  of  fashion,  and  only  violins  used,  and  the  King,  according  to  the 
French  mode,  would  have  twenty-four  violins  playing  before  him  at  meals,  as 
being  aunre  brisk  and  airy  than  viols.— jtfatpjfcm,  voL  4,  page  325. 
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beings  much  admired  by  the  King,  he  desired  to  see  the  author. ' 
Lully  played  before  his  Majesty,  who  was  so  much  delighted  with 
hi^  performance,  that  he  created  a  new  band,  pttrposely  to  place  it 
under  his  direction,  and  this  was  called  ^^  Leg  petiis  vMonSj^  to 
distinguish  it  from  ^'  La  bande  des  quatre  vingi.^*  From  the  time 
of  his  obtaining  this  appointment,  Lully  gare  up  practising  the 
violin  almost  entirely,  and  would  play  to  none,  except  the  Marshal 
de  Grammont,  while  on  the  guitar,  his  first  instrument,  be  played 
constantly,  without  any  hesitation.  He  composed  a  great  deal  for 
the  Court,  and  was  particularly  happy  in  his  invention  of  ballets, 
in  which  the  King  himself  sometimes  daneed.  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  a*  man  of  quick  and  lively  repartee.  In  1081  the 
comedy  and  ballet  of  X^  Bourgeois  Geniithomme  was  performed  at 
St.  Germain,  for  which  he  had  composed  the  music,  and  himself 
played  the  part  of  the  Mufti.  The  King  complimented  him 
upon  it.  Sire^  said  Lully,  J'* avals  dessein  d^eire  secretaire  du  Roi  / 
vos  secretaii^es  ne  voudront  pas  me  recevoir.  lis  ne  voudront  pas 
vous  recevoiry  replied  the  King,  ce  serabien  de  Phonnewr  pour  eux  ; 
alleXj  Voj/e%  M.  le  Chancclier.  Lully  went  to  find  M.  de  Louvois, 
who  reproached  him  with  his  temerity,  telling  him  all  his  fecom« 
mendation  was  that  of  being  able  to  make  people  laugh.  EA  / 
Ttte  bleUy  replied  Lully,  tous  enferiet  autant  si  vous  le  pouviez. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  in  two  ways.*    He  was  much 

*  In  the  year  1680  tlie  Kinff  was  seized  with  an  indi<^position  that  threa- 
tened his  life,  but  recovering  from  it,  LaHy  was  required  to  compose  a  Te 
Deum,  for  the  celebration  of  so  providential  an  event ;  accordingly  he  did 
compose  one.  which  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  excellence  than  for  the 
unhappy  accident  that  attended  the  performance  of  it.  He  had  neglected 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  music,  and  the  preparations  for  the  execa* 
tion  of  it ;  and  the  better  to  demonstrate  kis  zeal,  he  himself  beat  the 
time;  with  the  cane  he  used  for  this  purpose  he  struck  himself,  in  the  heat 
of  action,  a  blow  upon  the  end  of  his  foot ;  this  caused  a  small  blister  to 
arise  thereon,  which  increasing,  Mons.  Alliot,  his  physician,  advised  him 
immediately  to  have  his  little  toe  cut  off,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  days, 
the  foot,  and  at  length  the  whole  limb ;  at  this  juncture  an  adventurer  in 
physic  presented  himself,  who  hardily  offered  to  cure  the  patient  without 
an  amputation.  The  family  of  Vendome,  who  loved  Lully,  promised  this 
quack  two  thouRand  pistoles  in  case  he  should  accomplish  the  cure ;  but  this 
act  of  beneficence,  and  the  efforts  of  the  empiric  were  in  vain.  Lully  died 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  March,  1687,  and  was  Interred  in  the  church 
of  the  discalceat  Augustmes,  at  Paris,  where  a  fine  monument  to  him  is  yet 
remaining. 

A  story  is  related  of  a  couveri^ation  between  Lully  and  his  confessor  in 
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coaited  by  the  gtesA^  wkojn  be  amwed  by  his  sallies,  and  as  be 
was  a  ban  vivant^  he  sbovtened  bis  days  by  his  di^ipati^n,  but  he 
preserted  his  gaiety  \q  the  last.  When  given  over  by  his  phy« 
siciaiis,  the  Cheralier  de  Lonatoe  came  to  see  him.  Out  vraimeni 
torn  iies  Jbfi  de$  $e$  amis,  said  Madame  Lully  to  him,  e^esi  vous 
qui  Ptfcex  enhri  le  dernier.  Tats  toi,  Tais  toi  ma  cherefemmey 
foleiTttpted  LuUy,  M.  Le  Cheoaiier  nCa  enhrS  le  dernier,  et  si 
J^en  richappe,  ce  sera  lui  qui  m*enivrera  le  premier. 

LfUlly  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  music  of  Franee  from  the 
andeiermined  state  in  which  it  was  languishing  before  his  time,  1o 
one  of  comparative  perfection*  When  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  Lespetits  Violons jit  was  a  rare  qualification  in  musicians  to 
read  at  sight,  and  in  compositions  for  the  violin,  the  treble  part, 
or  first  violin,  contained  the  whole  of  the  melody,  the  parts  as- 
signed to  the  others  being  merely  accompaniment,  and  the  whole 
consisted  of  nothing  but  strict  and  dull  counterpoint.  Lully 
introduced  ift  his  compositions  admirable  fugues,  and  movements 
in  a  style  then  totally  unknown  in  France.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  resolution  and  preparation  of  discords,  which 
speaks  most  highly  for  his  skill  as  a  harmonist.  He  likewise  first 
employed  side  and  kettle  drums  in  chorusses. 

^^  Lully  may  be  said,^  writes  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  <^  to  have  been  the 

his  last  illness,  which  proves  (he  archnefis  of  the  one,  and  the  Iblly  of  die 
other,  to  this  purpose ;  for  some  years  before  the  accident  that  occasioned 
bis  iHneas,  Lally  had  been  closely  engaged  in  composing  for  the  opera ;  the 
mriest  took  occasion  from  hence  to  insinuate,  that  unless,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  sincere  repentance  for  all  the  errors  of  hia  past  life,  he  would  throw  the 
last  of  his  compositions  into  tlie  lire,  he  must  expect  no  absolution.  Lully 
at  first  would  have  excused  himself,  but  after  some  opposition  he  acquiesced ; 
and  pointing  to  a  drawer,  wherein  the  draft  of  AchiUes  and  Pokscenes  lay, 
it  was  taken  out  and  burnt,  and  the  confessor  went  away  satisfied.     Lully 

frew  better,  and  was  thought  to  be  out  of  danger.  One  of  the  young 
rinces,  who  loved  Lully  and  his  works,  came  to  see  him ;  and  '<  What 
Baptjflte,"  says  he  to  him, ''  have  you  thrown  your  opera  into  the  fire  ?  you 
were  a  fool  for  givingr  credit  thus  to  a  dreaming  Jansenist,  and  buniinfi^ 
^ood  music."  "  Hush,  hush,  my  Lord,"  answered  Lully  in  a  whisper,  "1 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about;  I  have  a  fair  copy  of  it."*  Unhappily 
this  ill-timed  pleasantry  was  followed  by  a  relapse ;  the  gangrene  increased, 
and  the  prospect  of  inevitable  death  threw  him  into  such  pangs  of  remorse, 
that  he  submitted  to  be  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ashes,  with  a  cord  about  his 
neck.  In  this  situation  he  expreased  a  deep  sense  of  hi^  late  transgression, 
and  being  replaced  in  hisbe4l,he,  farther  to  expiate  his  offence,  sung  to  an 
air  of  his  own  composing,  the  following  words : 

11  faut  mourirpecheur,  il  faut  mourir. 
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inventor  of  overtures,  more  particularly  of  that  spirited  movement 
the  largOj  which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  fugue/*  Many 
of  the  old  Italian  masters  had  written  symphonies  before  him, 
which  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  overture  ;  but  then 
they  were  of  a  mild  and  placid  character,  whilst  those  of  Lully 
possessed  a  spirit  and  energy  calculated  to  awaken  the  deeper 
emotions ;  indeed  many  of  Handel's  overtures  are  asserted  by 
Mattheson  to  be  professed  imitations  of  his,  and  many  of  his  com- 
position are  now  found  prefixed  to  old  Italian  manuscript  operas, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
great  masters. 

Of  the  celebrated  Bande  de  Vingt  quatre^  Jean  Lerry  Rebel  is 
the  only  violinist  who  seems  to  have  obtained  any  celebrity,  and 
this  was  much  assisted  by  his  being  also  a  composer  of  some  credit, 
and  chamber  musician  to  the  King*  Michel  Richard  Lalande, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Rebel,  was  also  a  composer  and 
violinist  of  some  fame.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1657,  and  died  in 
1726,  having  filled  the  station  of  director  of  the  King's  music  for 
more  than  forty-five  years,  and  having  been  honoured  with  the 
Collar  of  St.  Michael.  Amongst  his  other  works  he  left  several 
airs  for  the  violin,  and  symphonies. 

F.  Francoeur  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1698,  and  is  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  Les  petits  violonsj  and  being  highly  esteemed. 
Jean  Pierre  Guignon  was  born  at  Turin,  in  170S ;  but  as  he 
came  to  France  whilst  very  young,  and  established  himself  there, 
we  shall  consider  him  as  a  French  violinist.  He  at  first  attempted 
the  violoncello,,  but  he  soon  laid  that  aside  for  the  violin,  on 
which  he  attained  a  great  proficiency.  He  was  chosen  to  teach 
his  instrument  to  the  Dauphin,  the  fiatther  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1741 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  "  Roi  des  ViolonSy  et  Maitre  des 
Menestriersy  This  post  he  voluntarily  resigned  in  1762,  and 
finally  quitted  public  life  in  1773.  The  manner  of  Guignon's 
bowing  was  extremely  good,  and  he  drew  a  full  and  rich  tone  from 
his  instrument.  He  was  also  celebrated  as  a  leader.  His.  house 
was  a  school,  open  to  all  who  wished  to  learn  his  instrument.  He 
composed  Sonatas,  duets,  trios,  and  concertos,  and  his  variations 
are  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  He  died  at  Versailles 
in  1774. 
Jean  Marie  Leclair  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1697.     His  first  ap- 
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pearance  in  public  was  as  a  dancer,  bat  finding  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  art,  he  left  the  stage  for  the  orchestra,  and  was  at  length 
made  first  symphonist  to  the  King.  In  this  exalted  situation  he 
had  two  powerful  rivals  to  contend  with :  Baptiste,  a  pupil  of 
Corelli,  who  was  then  a  violinist  of  some  repute  for  his  beautiful 
tone,  and  Guignon  was  in  his  pride,  and  possessed  a  brilliant 
execution ;  nevertheless  Leclair  engrossed  a  great  share  of  the 
public  attention,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  double  stopping  in 
France.  In  order  to  improve  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  compo* 
sition,  he  visited  Holland,  and  studied  under  the  celebrated  Loca- 
telli.  By  this  means  he  materially  improved  himself,  yet  his 
compositions  do  not  rank  very  high ;  they  display  more  technical 
knowledge  than  genius.  Leclair  was  assassinated  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  22,  1764,  as  he  was  entering  his  house.  His  younger  bro- 
ther was  the  first  violinist  of  the  town  of  Lyons,  and  printed,  in 
1760,  twelve  solos  for  the  violin. 

Up  to  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  no  absolute  school  for 
the  violin  had  been  established  in  France.  LuUy,  although  he 
was  the  first  violinist  of  his  day,  had  neither  given  up  sufficient 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  performance,  nor  did  he  leave 
pupils  behind  him  to  propagate  his  style ;  consequently  it  may  be 
said  almost  to  have  died  with  its  author,  whilst  Guignon  and  Le- 
clair seem  neither  of  them  jto  have  displayed  sufficient  genius  in 
their  compositions  to  have  made  any  lasting  impression  on  musical 
taste.  The  time  however  was  arrived,  when  the  desired  efiect 
was  to  be  produced ;  and  whilst  Ferrari,  Pugnani,  and  Stamitz, 
were  yet  in  all  their  glory,  Gavinies  established  a  school  in  France 
that  has  produced  most  of  the  finest  masters  that  country  has  had 
to  boast. 

Pierre  Gavinies  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1726.  From  his 
earliest  infancy  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  and  at  13  he  exe- 
cuted and  read  with  the  greatest  correctness.  At  14  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  ^^  Concert  Spirituel."  He  there 
performed  at  three  successive  concerts,  which  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  at  once  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  celebrity. 
He  was  made  Director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1773,  and  re- 
tained this  situation  until  1777,  when  he  retired  from  public  life 
altogether.    He  died  in  1799. 

Gavinies  possessed  a  brilliant  and  certain  execution,  but  what 
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he  was  most  dj8tifi|;iNihed  fdr,  was  so  pare  and  ej^resaire  m  qua- 
lity of  tonei  ihhi  he  a|»peared  ^^ik  fiire  sompirer  $(m  vioUn.*^ — 
Thus  he  excelled  most  pedbrinen  in  the  ada^o  a«d  cantabile, 
Yiotti  said)  on  hearinfi^hiia,  that  he  was  ^<  te  TarUni  4e  Famce.*^^ 
GaYinies,  by  an  anecdote  of  his  private  life,  remiads  us  indeed 
somewhatof  this  celebrated  master.  Whilst  yet  very  young,  he 
secretly  quitted  Paris,  on  aocovnt  of  some  love  affiiir-^-^^biit  was 
discovered  a  few  leagues  from  thence,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year* 
It  was  daring  this  tine  that  he  eomposed,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the 
celebrated  Romance  de  OacinicSy  so  long  in  vogoe«  This  romance 
he  performed  at  the  age  of  69,  with  such  exqnisite  expression  as 
to  draw  tears  from  a  crowded  audience  at  a  public  concert.  Oa- 
vinies  published  three  books  of  sonatas,  and  several  concertos, 
which  are  very  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  A  year  before 
his  death  (in  1799)  he  published  a  work  entitled  ^^Les  vingt  quatre 
Matinies^^^  which  contains  music  of  still  more  difficult  execution 
than  the  Caprices  of  Locatelli  and  Fknrillo.  Gavinies  was  parti- 
cularly cdebrated  for  his  skill  in  aecompaniment,  and  the  taste  he 
displayed  in  the  variations  he  iatrodaeed.  Before  entering  upon 
the  histories  of  the  scholars  of  Gavinies,  it  will  be  right  to  give 
some  account  of  his  coiemporaries. 

P.  Yachon,  Concert- Master  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Berlin, 
was  born  in  Provence  in  1790.    About  1758  he  performed  a  con- 
certo of  his  own  composition,  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  upon 
which  occasion  the  following  lines  were  applied  to  him : 
Metpareik  i  deux  Jaw  ne  sefoniptu  connnire 
Ei  pour  leur  cotqi  tteisai  veuient  det  o9upi  de  maitre. 

In  1766  M.  Vaohon  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
at  Paris,  and  in  1785  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia.    As  a  solo 
,  player  he  possessed  a  skill  which  carried  him  through  all  diffi- 
culties.   He  wrote  several  operas.    For  the  violin  he  published 
solos,  concertos,  and  quartetts. 

Pagin,  born  in  1730,  went  into  Italy  purposely  to  profit  by  the 

*  Au  genie  de  son  art,  Gavinies  joignait  un  jugementsolide  et  un  esprit 
cultive.  11  fut  lie  avec  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  qui  prisait  beau-coup  sa 
conversation.  On  nous  a  n^codt^  le  trait  suivant.  Un  jour  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  lui  dit :  Je  sab  que  veiu  aimez  kt  coieieiUs^Je  torn  iiwUe  a  en  man* 
ger  avec  mot,  Gavinies  se  rendit  clie2  Rousseau,  qui  fit  cuire  lui-m^uie 
les  cotelettes.  Cela  est  d'autant  plus  remarquable  que  Rousseau,  en  general, 
^tait  peu  communicatjf<— IMcliMtitaire  HkloHqtu* 
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'instructions  of  Tartini.  He  returned  to  Pans  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  performed  several  times  with  great  applause  at  the  Con* 
certs  Spirituel.  He  however  executed  nothing  but  the  music  of 
his  master  Tartini,  which  raised  a  cabal  against  him  amongst  the 
French  musicians,  and  he  one  day  received  such  ironical  applause 
from  them,  as  induced  him  to  quit  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  he 
accordingly  accepted  a  situation  in  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Cler- 
mont. Dr.  Burney,  who  heard  him  in  private  in  1770,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  expression  and  delicacy  of  his  performance.  He 
published  six  sonatas,  in  1748,  at  Paris. 

Ij^  Prince  was  born  in  1733,  and  played  in  a  very  superior  style 
on  the  violin.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  having  held  any  high 
musical  situation,  nor  as  having  excited  much  public  interest ;  but 
the  fallowing  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  him : — Having  em- 
barked in  Holland  for  St.  Petersburgh,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  attacked  by  pirates.  Le  Prince  immediately  took  up 
his  violin,  and  began  to  play  on  it  with  the  utmost  saiig  froid :  the 
astonished  pirates  suspended  their  plunder,  and  directly  returned 
his  effects  to  him,  begging  him  to  play  for  them  to  dance. 

M.  Haranc  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1738,  and  at  six  years 
old,  executed  the  most  difficult  music  of  Tartini.  He  travelled 
from  1758  to  1761,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  King^s  Chapel.  In  1763  Haranc  was  chosen  by  the  Dau- 
phin, the  father  of  Louis  XVI.  to  instruct  him  in  the  violin.  In 
1770  he  became  first  violin  to  the  King,  and  in  1775  leader  of  the 
Queen's  private  concerts.  In  1790  he  became  leader  of  the  band 
at  the  Theatre  of  Montansier,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  brilliant. 
Haranc  composed  a  good  deal  of  instrumental  music,  which  has 
never  been  published.    He  died  in  1783. 

Jean  Benjamin  Laborde  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1734,  of  a  very 
rich  family.  Rameau  was  his  master  in  composition,  and  Dan* 
vergne  on  the  violin.  M.  Laborde  is  however  now  mote  known 
as  a  composer  and  author  than  as  a  violinist,  and  it  therefore  does 
not  belong  to  our  design  to  give  his  history.  He  was  considered 
high  in  hb  art — ^but  as  his  rank  in  life  precluded  the  necessity  of 
his  appearing  before  the  public,  his  performance,  amongst  the 
nnmerotts  talent  which  embellished  the  age  in  which  he  flourished, 
was  not  generally  remarked. 

Not  so  Pierre  Lahoussaye,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1736,  and 
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Wftft  ime  of  the  beet  of  Tartiiii*e  scholara.  80  eoon  did  Us  muiicltl 
taleni  display  iteelf,  that  at  seven  yean  old,  having  had  no  master, 
he  already  played  very  agreeably  on  the  violin.  Piffet,  nick- 
naiaed  Le  grand  Nexy  who  was  then  leader  at  the  Opera,  gave 
htm  his  first  instructions,  and  brought  him  out,  as  his  scholar,  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel,  when  only  nine  years  old.  Some  time  after 
this,  Lahoussaye  was  introduced  to  the  Count  de  Seneterre,  at 
whose  house-he  heard  the  virtuosi  of  the  day,  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  there  frequently,  such  as  Pagin,  Gavinies,  Pugnani,  CM« 
ardini.  Van  Malder,  Dominico  Ferrari,  See.  Each  of  these  great 
masters  played  a  solo,  and  soon  observed  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  inspired  the  young  artist.  Ferrari  gave  him  Us  violki; 
Lahoussaye  not  only  preluded  on  it  in  a  very  brilliant  manner, 
bat  even  played  by  ear  several  passages  of  a  sonata  of  Tartini*s 
which  Pagin  had  just  performed.  He  received  high  praises 
from  these  artists,  and  above  all  from  Pagin,  who  adopted  him 
as  his  scholar :  he  some  time  after  procured^a  situation  as  violinist 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Prince  Count  de  Clermont.  In  spite  how* 
ever  of  the  great  advantages  whi^  Lahoussaye  now  enjoyed,  he 
eoald  not  overcome  the  desire  he  had  always  felt  to  see  Tartini. 
For  this  purpose  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Me* 
saco,  and  profited  by  a  journey  his  Highness  made  into  Italy,  to 
visit  Padua,  in  order  to  render  his  homage  to  this  sublime  master. 
At  Ae  moment  Lahoussaye  entered  the  church  of  this  dty.  Tar* 
ttni  begun  his  concerto.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  ^ith 
wUch  he  listened  to  the  purity,  the  exquisite  quality  of  the  tone, 
the  beautifel  expression,  all  the  perfections  of  art,  of  which  the 
execution  of  Tartini  gave  to  him  the  model.  Lahoussaye 
hardly  had  courage  to  present  himself  to  him.  Tartini,  however, 
received  him  hindly,  and  discovering  traits  of  his  own  style  in 
him,  instantly  gave  him  regular  lessons.  Lahoussaye  was  at 
length  recalled  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  quitting  Padua  with 
regret,  he  remained  for  some  time  at  Parma,  where  he  had  the 
'  good  fortune  to  please  the  Infant  Don  Philip  and  his  Court. 
This  caused  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the 
celebrated  Trajetta,  and  he  also  composed  airs  for  the  ballet, 
which  had  thegreatest  smccess  at  the  operas  of  Parma  and  Veasce. 
He  quitted  Parma,  and  returned  to  Tartini,  with  whom  he  studied 
till  the  year  1769.    Since  this  time  M.  Lahoussi^  has  led  the 
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fiaesi  orelMstns  in  Itoly^  BsglBad^  and  Fmnoe.  On  henring  of 
tlie  soceeiBof  Us  seholar,  Tartini  said,  witk  erideat  aatisAietieni 
Je  n^en  sms  pas  $urpri$^  JTai  to^ours  dit  que  mon  eUve  Pieiro 
$etaii  uttjour^  Lb  tbbrbub  dbs  VioLOift.  In  1769,  after  kaving 
been  fifteen  years  in  Italy,  M.  Lahoussaye  went  to  Liondon  wUb 
P*  Ouglielmi,  where  lie  remained  three  years,  and  then  returned 
to  Paris.  Here  he  was  named  leader  at  the  Concert  8pirituel| 
and  the  Italian  Opera.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Mestrtno,  asleader 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  of  Monsieur,  and  afterwards  at 
that  of  the  Feydeau.  At  length  M.  Lahoussaye  retired  ft^om 
public  life,  and  consecrated  the  remains  of  his  great  talent  to  the 
amosement  of  a  numerous  fiimily,  and  circle  of  real  friends,  who 
could  fiilly  appreciate  his  worth.  M.  Lahoussaye  has  only  pub- 
lished one  set  of  sonatas  for  the  violin,  but  he  hassev^ul  works  in 
oMBUscript* 

Jarnowick,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Giomovichi,  was  bora  at 
Paris,  of  Italian  parents,  and  was  the  favourite  scholar  of  the  cele- 
brated  Lolli.  His  debut^Jiowever,  at  the  Concert  Spiritual,  in 
the  first  concerto  of  his  master,  was  by  no  means  successful ;  b^t 
not  discouraged  by  this  foilure,  he  shortly  after  performed  bis  cou* 
eerto  in  A  major,  in  which  he  gained  great  applause.  For  tea 
years  Jarnowick  was  in  great  favour  with  the  public.  The  oba* 
racteristics  of  his  style  were  purity,  precisi  w,  and  elegance,  but  he 
fiiiled  in  producing  a- vigorous  tone,  in  sensibility  of  expression, 
and  above  all,  in  his  cadences.  Being  obliged  to  quit  France, 
Jarnowick  was  succeeded  by  Yiotti,  whose  superior  talents  soon 
completely  eclipsed  those  of  his  predecessor.  Jarnowick  was 
engaged  as  leader  at  the  chapel  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prus* 
sia.  He  published  at  Paris  seven  symphonies  and  nine  cen« 
eertos  for  his  instrument.  Two  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of 
him.  Being  at  Lyons,  he  announced  a  concert  at  si;c  franca. 
Finding  that  no  one  came,  he  determined  to  revenge  himeelf  en 
the  avarice  of  the  Lyonnois ;  in  consequence,  he  postponed  his 
eoneert  till  the  next  day,  and  then  announced  it  at  three  francs  a 
ticket.  The  room  was  crowded,  but  when  every  thing  was  ready 
to  begin,  it  was  discovered  that  Jarnowick  had  that  evening  de- 
parted poet  from  Lyons.  Being  one  day  at  Bailleux's,  an  editor 
and  music  seller,  Jarnowick  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass. 

«  9 
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<?iii  ca$$e  let  verresy  lespaycy  said  Bailleux.  Ce$t  jusie^  replied 
Jarnowick,  Combien  faut  il  vous  donner  ?  Trenie  sous.  TeneZj 
voila  trois  Uvres.  Maisje  n* at  pas  de  quoi  vous  rendre.  Eh  bicn 
nous  sommes  quitiesy  said  Jarnowick,  and  immediately  broke  a 
second  pane. 

Berthaume  was  about  the  year  1790  leader  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique.  In  1783  he  led  the  Concert  Spirituel,  which  was  the  time 
when  Viotti  excited  the  liveliest  enthusiasm. 

The  celebrated  Viotti^  whose  history  we  have  already  laid 
before  our  readers,  although  his  scholars  are  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Conservatoire,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
school,  like  that  of  Gavinies,  the  latter  possessing  a  style  that  must 
be  said  to  have  been  exclusively  bis  own,  whilst  that  of  Viotti  was 
derived  from  foreign  sources.  Nevertheless  he  was  decidedly  the 
greatest  violinist  of  his  day,  and  his  career  was  even  more  brilliant| 
though  shorter,  than  that  of  his  predecessor.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  the  scholars  of 
Gavinies.  Simon  Leduc,  one  of  his  best,  was  leader  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  in  1748,  and  died  in  1777.  He  published  two  books  of 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  some  concertos  and  symphonies.  A  month 
after  hb  death,  they  were  rehearsing  one  of  his  symphonies,  which 
was  to  be  performed  the  next  day  at  the  Amateurs*  Concert.  In 
^.  ihe  midst  of  the  adagw^  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  overcome  by 
the  beautiful  expre&ion  of  the  music,  and  by  his  recollections  of 
its  author,  now  no  more,  dropped  his  bow,  and  burst  into  tears. 
This  affection  stole  by  degrees  through  the  whole  orchestra^  and 
at  length  each  performer  neglected  his  part,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  lively  expressions  of  grief. 

The  melancholy  history  of  Paisible  follows  next.  This  artist  was 
II  celebrated  violinist  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  which  situation 
had  been  procured  for  him  by  his  master,  Gavinies.  Wishing  how* 
ever  to  travel,  Paisible  visited  the  low  countries  and  Germany, 
and  at  length  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  having  enjoyed  every 
where  the  greatest  success.  Here  he  of  coarse  wished  to  become 
known  to  the  Empress,*  that  great  protectress  of  the  arts.  But 
LoUi,  who  was  then  high  in  her  favour,  and  fear0d  the  power 
of  a  rival,  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  prevent  this  tftking  place. 

*  Vol.  a.  Page  52. 
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Defeated  in  his  object,  Paisible  gave  two  concerts,  which  did  not 
bring  him  any  profit,  and  he  accordingly  engaged  in  the  suite  of 
a  Russian  Count,,  who  carried  him  to  Moscow.  This  service  was, 
however,  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  soon  quitted  it,  and  again 
tried  his  fortune  in  giving  two  concerts ;  but  these  answered  worse 
than  those  at  St.  Petersburg,  not  even  affording  him  enough 
profit  to  pay  the  cxpences*.  Deprived  of  every  resource,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  give  lessons  ;  but  so  attached  was  Paisible 
to  the  excellent  school  in  which  he  had  been  taught,  that  he 
declined  doing  this  for  fear  of  injuring  his  style.  He  left  Moscow, 
and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  finding  no  means  of 
paying  his  debts,  he  yielded  to  despair,  and  shot  himself*  He  left 
a  letter,  taking,  leave  of  his  friends,  and  entreating  them  to  liqui* 
date  his  debts  by  the  sale  of  his  violin  and  other  effects,  which  were 
worth  much  more  than  the  amount  of  his  pecuniary  obligations* 
Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of  this  artist,  in  1781.  He  published 
two  concertos  for  the  violin,  six  quartets,  at  Paris,  and  six  more 
in  laondon. 

Lemiere,  another  of  Gavinies'  scholars,  was  the  master  of  M* 
Berthaume,  and  after  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  opera 
band,  was  nominated  to  the  King's  chapel.  It  is  said  that  Le« 
miere,  having  played  twenty  years  in  the  opera  band,  went  to 
M.  de  la  Virilliere,  and  demanded  his  pension  and  dismissal. 
Viota  comme  Us  soni  ious^  replied  the  Minister,  ib  se  depechent  dc 
fiAre  lew  viifgi  ans  pour  avoir  la  pension  ! 

Capron  appeared  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  as  the  Scholar  of 
Gavinies,  in  1768.  He  published,  in  1769,  six  sonatas  for  the 
violin,  and  the  following  year  six  quartets. 

J.  T.  Imbault  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1763.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  scholars  of  Gavinies,  having  received  his  instructions 
for  more  than  ten  years.  He.  performed  several  times  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel  with  great  success,  and  three  times  played 
Yiotti^s  symphonies  concertante,  with  their  composer,  before 
Marie  Antoinette*  M.  Imbault,  as  a  musical  editor,  has  published 
good  editions  of  some  very  valuable  works.  In  1800  he  gave  two 
concerts,  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  Gavinies,  who  presented 
him  with  his  portrait.  In  IQIO  M.  Imbault  was  nominated  by  M. 
Lesueur  to  the  Emperor's  chapel. 

Antoine  Lawrent  Baudron  was  born  at  Amiens,  in  1743.    After. 
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ftaniig  stodiad  in  the  Jesuits*  e<^ege  tliere^  he  came  to  Parity 
aad^took  lessont  on  the  yiolin^  of  Gtayinies.  In  1763  he  entered 
the  Ofchestfa  of  the  Theatre  Franfais,  and  in  1766  raoceeded  M. 
€hrenier  as  leader.  M.  Baudron  composed  a  great  deal  of  dra- 
matic mane,  which  had  great  success.  His  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  has  never  been  published. 

Marie  Alexandre  Ouenin  was  born  at  Maubeugei  in  the  Nor- 
thern department,  in  1744.  He  began  to  learn  the  violin  at  six 
years  old,  and  shewed  such  great  tidents  for  music  that  his  father 
determined  to  make  it  his  profession.  In  1760  he  sent  him  to 
Paris,  and  he  there  took  lessons  of  Capron,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  composition  under  Gossec.  From  this  time  his  career 
would  have  been  brilliant,  if  an  insurmountable  timidity  had  not 
prevented  his  appearing  in  public.  He  however  was  very  sue* 
cessAil  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  where,  even  in  the  height  of  Jar- 
nowick's  glory,  he  excelled  every  one  in  his  performance  of 
symphonies  concertante,  then  so  much  in  vogue.  In  1777  he 
became  director  of  the  music  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  apd  in  1780, 
leader  at  the  opera.  The  different  instrumental  compositions  of 
M.  Ouenin  have  obtained  for  him  the  greatest  applause ;  above 
all,  has  first  symphonies,  which  appeared  before  Haydn's,  in  1770, 
and  wmre  printed  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  where  they 
estd>lished  his  reputation  as  a  composer. 

Etienne  Bernard  Joseph  Barriere  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  in 
1749.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  came  to  Paris,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  Pagin,  and  before  he  appeared  at  the  Concert  Spirituel 
he  studied  under  Phillidor.  Here  he  soon  became  a  solo  player 
of  some  eminence,  as  al^o  at  the  Amateurs'  Concert.  In  1801  he 
played  a  symphony  conc^rtante  with  Lafont;  at  the  Concert  Olym- 
piffue,  which  added  to  his  reputation.  M.  Barriere  has  published 
four  sets  of  quartets,  andseveral^symphonies,  concertos,  trios,  and 
duets. 

Charles  Phillippe  Lafont,  a  very  distinguished  violinist,  began 
to  learn  the  violin  with  his  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Ber- 
tlmume,  when  yet  very  young.  Ultimately  this  last  became  his 
master,  and  he  studied  compesition  first  under  M.  NaivvigiUe,  and 
afterwards  under  M«  Barton,  teaching  himself  to  sing.  He  made 
his  first  tour  with  his  uncle,  through  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  17M  ML  Garat  brought  him  out  as  a  singer.    He  afterwards 
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grace  or  expression  in  his  playmg,  or  knew  better  liow  to  Baku 

Ids  instrunent  ring  than  M.  Lafont.    He  was  lately  in  London. 

Dieodonn6  Pascal  Pieltain  was  bom  at  Liege,  in  1754,  and  was 
one  of  Jamowick's  best  scholars*  After  baring  played  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  for  nine 
years  leader  at  the  concert^  of  Lord  Abington.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  Gtermany,  Poland,  and  RtBsia,  and  wasnrach 
admired  at  the  different  Enropean  Courts.  He  akimately  re»- 
tnmed  to  France.  Pieltain  published  thirteen  concertos  for  the 
riolin,  six  sonatas,  twelve  quartets,  six  dnets,  and  twelve  airs,  for 
the  same  instrument. 

Cupis,  the  rival  of  Leclair,  was  considered  as  a  very  superior 
chamber  violinist.  *^  Son  Jeu  aoaii  quelque  cko$e  de  icMsaniy 
quiptaisoU^i  auxdames^^^  say  his  biographers*  He  published 
two  books  of  sonatas,  and  one  of  quartets,  for  the  violin. 

Bomet  was  leader  at  the  opera  in  Paris,  in  1770.  He  pnblisbed 
some  yean  afterwards  ^  Notnelle  Methode  da  VioUm^  ci  de  Mi^ 
riquer 

Antoiae  Barthelemi  Bruni  was  bom  at  Coni,  in  Piedmont,  in 
I7SS,  and  was  a  very  disdngnished  violinist.  His  master  for  his 
instrument  was  Rignani,  and  for  composition,  Spesiati.  Bfefone 
IflOO  he  led  at  the  Theatre  of  Monsieur,  (at  the  brilliant  epoch  of 
its  establishment,)  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  at  the  Opera 
Buflk.  Bruni  seemed  to  have  inherited  his  master*s  talent  as  a 
leader.  He  published  for  the  violin  four  sets  of  sonatas,  twenty* 
eight  of  dnets,  ten  of  quartets,  and  several  concertos. 

Chartrain  was,  about  1780,  one  of  the  best  violinists  at  the 
opera.    He  played  several  concertos  of  his  own  composition  at 
•the  Concert  Spiritual,  and  printed  at  Paris  several  duets,  trios, 
qmrtets,  symphonies,  and  concertos,  for  his  instrument. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cartier,  adjunct  of  the  first  violin  at  the  Imperial 
Academy,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Avignon,  and  took  lessons 
of  Yiotti  on  the  violin,  in  1783L  He  entered  the  iHrchestra  of  the 
open  in  1791,  and  in  1801  he  was  named  by  Paisiello  a  member  of 
the  private  music  of  die  Emperor.  Without  being  a  professw  of 
the  conservatoire,  M.  Cartier  has  greatly  contribiitodby  his  works 
to  the  Ibrmation  of  the  best  scholars  of  this  school.  He  has  kept 
alive,  as  it  were,  the  styles  of  CoreHi,  Porpora,  and  Nardini^  by 
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successively  publishing  the  sooatas  of  these  three  g^reat  masters. 
He  also  has  published  L*Art  du  Violon^  ou  la  diversion  des  Ecoief. 
wliich  serves  as  a  sequel  to  La  Methode  de  Violon  du  Conservatoire^ 
and  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  best  sonatas,  taken  from  the  works 
of  the  principal  violinists  of  the  three  schools  of  Italy,  Germany, 
aiid  France. 

Gervais,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Fraentzel,  was  considered 
almost  as  his  equal,  and  was  very  much  admired  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  in  1785.    He  died  at  Bourdeaux  some  years  since* 

H.  Guerillot  obtained  great  applause  at  the  Concert  Spirituel, 
in  1786.  He  published  some  concertos  for  the  violin  at  Lyons,  in 
1788.  Nardini's  sonatas,  published  by  M-  Cartier,  were  dedicated 
to  him.    He  was  a  member  of  the  conservatory  and  the  opera. 

Madame  Gautherot  was  considered  in  1790  as  one  of  the  best 
virtuosi  on  the  violin«  She  performed  frequently,  and  with  great 
success,  at  the  Concert  Spirituel. 

J.Pau wells  was  born  at  Brussels,  in  1771.  His  father  was  a 
musician,  and  he  embraced  his  profession'.  Pauwelb  was  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  made,  rapid 
progress  in  this  pursuit.  He  soon  became  a  veiy  excellent  vio- 
linist, and  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
for  a  maintenance,  he  went  to  Paris  at  eighteen,  to  improve  him- 
'  self  in  his  musical  studies.  His  skill  on  his  instrument  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  6f  the  Theatre  Feydeau, 
and  here  he  very  soon  distinguished  hiihself,  eVen  among  the 
talent  with  which  it  then  abounded.  After  remaining  three  years 
in  Paris,  Pauwells  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  his  original . 
graceful  and  expressive  style  excited  the  admiration  of  connois- 
seurs, and  he  was  named  leader  of  the  theatre  of  Brussels.  Pau- 
wells was  the  founder  of  a  grand  concert  at  Brussels.  He  com- 
posed a  great  deal  of  instrumental  music.  He  also  composed 
three  operas,  which  had  great  success  at  Brussels. 

Pierre  Jean  Vacher,  a  pupil  of  Andr£  Monin  and  Viotti,  wks 
born  at  Paris  in  177S.  He  began  to  learn  music  at  eight  years 
old,  and  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  he  occupied  a  place  amongst 
the  first  violinists  at  the  opera  of  Bourdeaux.  He  came  again  to 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  for  several 
years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Vaudeville.  He  went  afterwards  to 
the  Theatres  Feydeaux  and  of  the  opera,  and  also  to  the  concerts 
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of  the  Court.    M.  Vacher  has  published  several  compositions  for 
the  violin.  * 

Alexander  Jean  Boucher,  bom  at  Paris  in  1770,  shewed  in  his 
earliest  childhood  great  talents  for  music,  and  above  all  for  the 
violin.  He  became  the  pupil  of  M •  Navvigille,  and  at  fourteen 
was  the  sole  support  of  his  family.  At  seventeen  he  went  into 
Spain,  and  being  presented  to  Charles  IV .  that  monarch  appointed 
him  to  the  office  of  solo  player  to  his  chapel  and  chamber  music« 
Here  Boucher  profited  by  the  advice  of  Boccherini,  who  dedi« 
cated  one  of  his  compositions  to  him.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Spain,  on  account  of  his  health,  Boucher  visited  France,  in  1803. 
He  performed  at  the  concerts  of  M esdames  Grassini  and  Giaco« 
melli,  and  completely  hore  away  the  palm.  He  was  sumamed 
^^  L^ Alexandre  des  Violons^^^  though  his  enemies  said  he  was  only 
tke  Charles  12th.  In  1817  M.  Boucher  had  returned  to  his  first 
protector,  Charles  4th.*  Mr.  Boucher  made  no  pupils,  and  pub« 
lished  but  one  concerto  for  the  violin  at  Brussels. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  the  French  school  of  the 
violin  up  to  our  own  times.  The  present  illustrious  heads  of  the 
conservatory  at  Paris,  Messrs.  Rode,  Baillot,  and  Kreutzer^ 
possess  talents  that  still  uphold  its  celebrity,  and  for  their  histories 
we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  Vol.  6,  page  527. 

*  On  a Tu  M.  Boucher  dcTancer Charles  IV.  an palais deFrnitamebletii, et 
son  protectear  ie  serrer  dans  ses  brss,  ea  lai  disant :  Je  n^atpas  cru  k$  mechan9 
^uivculment  me  persuader  que  tu  m^avais  oubiie.  Tu  ne  me  quHteras  plus  f 
ton  bon  camr  m*est  connu. 
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V/NE  of  the  most  philosophical  works  upon  the  musical  drama  is 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Le  Rivolusioni  del  Teatro  Musicale  Italiano 
dalla  sua  origine  Jino  al  presente.^^  It  is  written  in  Italian,  by 
Sterano  Arteaga,  a  Spaniard  and  an  ex-Jesuit.  To  considerable 
learning  and  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject  Arteaga  added  a 
fine  taste  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry  that  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out endeavouring  to  trace  effects  up  to  their  causes.  He  has 
therefore  interspersed  many  profound  remarks  with  the  facts  he 
relates,  in  pursuing  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  musical 
drama,  and  rendered  what  others  would  have  treated  merely  as  an 
historical  relation,  an  elegant  and  instructive  work  of  criticism. 
The  first  chapter  of  his  second  volume  has  the  following  title : — 
**  The  Golden  Age  of  Italian  Music — The  Progress  of  Melody — 
Eminent  Italian  Composers — Celebrated  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Schools,  with  their  several  Characteristics.** — ^This  chapter  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contain  so  much  interesting  matter  that  we  have 
translated  it  entire,  and  we  only  regret  our  inability  to  transfuse 
the  brilliant  style  of  the  original  into  an  English  version. 


Notwithstanding  its  defects  the  opera  on  the  whole  pleased  the 
Italiaos  by  its  novelty,  and  because  they  bad  no  better  spectacle. 
Having  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  ancient  theatre,  and  only 
seeing  tragedies  and  comedies  full  of  absurdities  on  the  modern 
stage,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  to  the  melo-drame,  in  which 
they  found  an  ample  compensation.  If  it  did  not  interest  the 
heart,  the  eye  at  least  was  satisfied,  and  if  the  spectators  did  not 
feel  terror  and  pity  they  were  wrapt  in  an  extacy  of  admiration, 
which  emotion  taking  the  place  of  every  other,  rendered  a  specta- 
cle valuable  that  was  opposed  in  every  way  to  good  sense.  Its 
defects  were  considered  as  so  many  beauties,  and  the  display  of 
superb  machinery  was  thought  a  great  meHt  in  the  composition, 
whilst  it  destroyed  the  effects  of  both  music  and  poetry.  It  was 
not  remembered,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  great  genius,  that 
these  apparent  riches  were  in  truth  but  proo&  of  poverty,  as 
flowers  which  bloom  before  their  season  generally  indicate  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  from  which  they  spring. 
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However  it  could  jpot  but  happen  Uiat  occaaioMUjfromaoiong^t 
tke  corruptiona  of  art  by  wbieh  the  music  and  poetry  were  ob- 
seured,  some  passage  from  an  instrument  or  a  beautifal  idea  m 
the  poetry  touched  the  feelings. 

This  was  the  moment  for  the  revolution.  The  poets  began  to 
discover  that  they  could  interest  the  affections  instead  of  the  eycw^ 
and  the  musicians  perceived  that  the  power  of  their  art  princt* 
pally  rested  in  melody,  although  it  had  for  its  foundation  chorda 
and  the  laws  of  harmony. 

It  is  in  fact  melody  that  gives  to  music  the  power  of  imitating 
nature,  and  of  expressing,  by  the  varied  succession  of  souadfly  the 
several  accents  of  passion.  It  is  melody,  which  moving  nowra* 
pidly,  now  slowly,  now  in  broken  measure,  draws  tears  of  grie^ 
quickens  the  pulses  in  joy,  makes  us  sink  with  distress,  and  en* 
cites  the  affections  of  hope,  fear,  courage,  or  melancholy.  It.  is 
melody,  that  by  recalliiig  the  ideas  which  the  representation  of 
physical  objects  would  awaken  in  us,  can  paint  the  murmur  of  a 
gently  gliding  rivulet,  or  the  rush  of  a  mountain  torrent;  the  ter-* 
ror  of  a  tempest  and  the  soft  sighs  of  a  gentle  breeae,  the  howls  of 
the  Furies  or  the  smiles  of  the  Graces,  the  majei^ty  and  silence  of 
night  or  the  gaiety  of  noon  enlivened  by  the  rays  of  a  bright  9un. 
Melody  is  the  only  part  of  music  that  produces  moral  effects  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  gives  to  sounds  that  powerful  energy  which  is 
admired  in  the  works  of  great  masters.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
considering  musical  inflexions  as  so  many  means  of  expreswig  our 
feelings  and  ideas ;  hence  it  will  arise  that  by  refl»emberiag  objec^ta 
which  these  sounds  present  to  our  imaginations,  we  find  our8elve9 
agitated  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  actual  presence  of  these  ob* 
jecis  would  have  occasioned*  Finally  melody  is  that  which  may 
be  said  to  subjugate  the  universe  to  the  empire  of  the  ear^  as 
painting  aad  poetry  do  the  eye  and  imagination* 

This  however  cannot  be  effected  by  harmony  alone,  for  consist** 
ing  principally  of  sounds  of  equal  duration,  it  is  well  adapted  to 
form  an  agreeable  accompaniment,  whi4;b  delights  the  ear,  Vut  it 
cannot  raise  itself  to  the  privilege  of  imitatiotg  nature,  with  which 
the  unum  of  chords  has  too  distant  a  relatioa.  Neither  can  U 
have  any  oonsidetrable  effect  on  the  pasiions,  which  is  the  true  end 
of  dramatic  mluslc.  In  the  same  maaaer  a  pure  aod  e^et  dis- 
course nttght  be  written  according  to  the  simple  rules  of  gram* 
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mar,  but  this  alone  would  never  be  sufficient  to  form  an  eloquent 
writer.  Strength  of  argument,  forcible  demonstration,  theexci* 
tation  of  the  passions — in  a  word,  the  art  of  persuading,  although 
it  cannot  be  obtained  without  observing  the  rules  of  syntax,  yet 
does  not  so  entirely  depend  on  them  as  to  render  an  adherence  to 
these  laws,  the  only  thing  requisite  to  form  an  orator.  Rhetoric, 
by  disposing  at  will  of  rules  and  words,  and  using  them  as  the 
vehicles  of  thought,  communicates  to  them  that  expression,  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  mere  grammarian  they  never  would  have  pos- 
sessed. Now  as  melody  is  to  music  what  rhetoric  is  to  language, 
so  harmony  is  to  sound  what  syntax  is  to  discourse.  Harmony 
may  assist  in  producing  musical  expression,  now  arranging  sounds 
by  certain  rules,  as  grammar  disposes  words,  now  uniting  their 
progression  by  the  laws  of  modulation  as  orthography  marks  the 
periods,  now  perfecting  the  intonation  by  means  of  the  intervals, 
as  syntax  renders  speech  more  intelligible  by  the  just  arrange* 
roent  of  words,  now  subjecting  defective  accent  to  the  general 
theory  of  sounds,  as  grammar  reduces  to  certain  rules  the  anoma- 
lies of  nouns  and  verbs.  So  long  however  as  the  composer  con- 
fines himself  within  these  limits,  music  would  have  no  life,  no 
spirit :  the  spontaneous  and  natural  accents  of  passion  would  be 
converted  into  an  harmonious  interval,  which,  from^  being  the 
child  of  art,  would  produce  no  effect  upon  the  heart,  which  can- 
not be  touched  by  abstract  proportions,  or  mere  numerical  com- 
putations.. So  taken,  the  various  and  multiplied  inflections  of 
which  the  language  of  passion  is  susceptible,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number ;  the  eloquence  of  music  would  be  im- 
poverished, by  the  exclusion  of  many  sounds  the  more  fitted  to 
act  upon  the  mind  from  not  being  comprehended  within  the  ar- 
bitrary system  of  harmony,  and  by  curtailing  those  that  remained 
of  the  most  powerful  part  of  expression,  which  is  that  of  being 
able  in  a  degree  to  address  the  mind  in  a  determinate  language, 
and  of  representing  to  it  some  definite  object.  Nevertheless, 
when  I  hear  music,  consisting  of  intervals,  consonances,  propor- 
tions, concords,  and  relations,  where  it9  power  is  reduced  to 
tickle  the  nerves  of  the  auditors,  with  certain  methodical  and 
insignificant  vibrations,  I  applaud  the  seience  of  the  musician, 
admire  the  sonorous  algebra  as  I  admire  the  calculations  of  Kilatti 
and  of  Euler,  I  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  as  in  hearing  the  warb- 
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liBg  of  a  canary,  but  I  resemble  those  old  men  described  by  Homer, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Priam)  and  who  admired  the  beauty 
of  Helen  without  being  affected  by  it,  because  I  do  not  discover 
in  it  that  principle  of  imitation  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
fine  arts*  I  find  no  relation  between  the  harmonious  sounds  and 
my  affections,  nor  are  my  heart  or  soul  moved  by  those  sudden  and 
forcible  effects  which  every  man  of  feeling  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  such  an  art.  As  a  mass  of  various  colours  in  a  picture  pro- 
duces no  effect  without  that  design  which  constitutes  the  vital 
spirit  of  painting,  so  the  combination  of  sounds  is  incapable  of 
intM^st  without  melody.  The  images  of  our  passions  and  of  the 
objects  which  awaken  them,  the  train  of  our  ideas  and  feelings, 
recalled  to  mind  by  the  song  or  symphony,  present  the  only  means 
to  soften  or  to  rouse  us,  and  to  render  the  language  of  music 
warm  breathing  and  energetic.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  spec- 
tator remains  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  sight  of  a  wood  or  a 
desert  delineated  even  by  an  able  pencil,  but  let  his  ear  be  grati« 
fied  by  a  voice  singing  in  these  solitudes,  and  he  remains  no  longer 
passive.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  pale  azure  of  the  horizon, 
the  points  of  the  broken  rocks,  the  distance  arid  chiaro  oscuro  of 
the  valleys  delight  his  eye,  but  they  speak  not  to  the  mind.  Let 
a  single  voice  steal  upon  the  silence  of  the  lonely  vale,  and  it 
tells  to  the  listener  that  there  dwells  a  social  Being,  his  compa* 
nion  in  grief  and  joy,  a  creature  formed  like  himself  by  nature  to 
inhale  the  breath  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  universe. 
Thus  began  to  think  the  Italian  composers ;  whether  it  was  from 
reflection  that  they  made  the  interesting  discovery,  or  from  that 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  which  creates  taste  and  is  generated 
by  instinct,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  perpetual  and  unalterable 
oscillation  by  which  the  faculties  belonging  to  the  imagination 
and  sensibility  pass  from  the  lowest  state  to  mediocrity,  and  from 
mediocrity  to  the  highest  to  fall  again,  certain  it  is  that  the  heart 
re*acquired  its  rights,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  senses, 
and  that  music,  from  a  mere  combination  of  sounds,  became  an 
imitative  art,  capable  of  expressing  all  the  passions  and  represent- 
ing every  object.  The  first  though  slight  change  originated  with 
the  Ecclesiastics.  Arazio  Benevoli,*  Autore  Maria  Abbettfni,+ 
Francesco  Foggia,  Pietro  Picerti,  and  the  highly  renowned  Cesti:^ 
*  See  vol.  6,  page  213.        f  Idem.        t  Idem,  page  210. 
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were  ike  first  wbo  begea  in  lUme  to  simplify  hanBooy,  and  to 
release  it  from  the  rigid  and  uncouth  bonds  of  counterpoint,  to 
regulate  the  parts  with  more  exactness,  to  connect  the  passages 
acoording  to  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  modulation,  and  to 
choose  and  arrange  the  chords  according  to  the  relation  they  bore 
to  the  whole.  Ludovico  Viadana  invented  the  basso  coniinuo 
(thorough  base)  so  called  because  it  lasts  throughout  the  compo- 
sition ;  he  likewise  invented  a  better  method  of  regulating  har- 
mony, of  sustaining  the  voice,  and  of  giving  to  the  notes  their  due 
proportion  and  length.  Thus  by  degrees  measure  assumed  more 
decided  principles,  time  became  more  exact  and  precbe,  and 
musical  rhythm  acquired  a  sensible  cadence,  calculated  to  distiu* 
guish  properly  the  progressions  of  movement  and  measure. 

With  such  preparatives,  musical  declamation  or  recitative,  which 
till  then  had  been  confounded  withsinging, or  not  kept  sufficiently 
distinct  from  it,  became  a  separate  species,  and  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar form  and  great  beauty.  Giacomo  Carissimi,*  an  illustrious 
Roman,  began  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to  compose 
recitatives  with  greater  grace  and  simplicity,  although  they  were 
not  then  much  admired,  for  the  public  were  interested  entirely  by 
machinery  and  decorations,  and  cared  little  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
composition,  the  poetry  of  the  pieces  being  so  uninteresting,  that  it 
very  much  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  music.  But  the  true  style  of 
musical  declamation  will  be  better  traced  in  the  works  of.  Giam- 
battista  Lulli,+  a  Florentine,  who  visited  France  at  the  early  age 
of  six  or  seven  years,  and  there  studied  the  violin  and  composition. 
The  great  talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  raised  him 
to  the  station  of  Corifco  of  France.  He  imitated  the  sacred  music 
of  the  best  Italian  composers,  and  adapting  his  own  to  the  French 
language,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  Whoever  has  heard  the  cele- 
brated raotetts  of  Carissimi  and  Cesti  well  sung,  will  there  dis- 
cover from  what  sources  LuUi  derived  his  ideas  of  recitative, 
though  the  former  have  the  disadvantage,  for  they  composed  to 
the  unknown  and  half  barbarous  words  of  a  dead  language,  whilst 
the  Florentine  musician  employed  an  excellent  French  poet. 

The  great  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  in  whose  service  Lulli 
was  retained,  having  drawn  to  the  Court  from  other  nations  per- 

*  Vol.  6,  page  900;  +  Idem  page. 
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sons  of  the  highest  repute  in  art  and  literature,  the  curioeity  of 
the  ItaUans  was  excited,  and  they  flocked  to  it  not  leae  from  the 
deeire  of  learning  and  of  conTerBing  with  the  men  of  talent  whi» 
flouriflhed  in  France  at  that  period,  than  from  the  wish  to  display 
their  own  talents  at  the  Court  of  so  great  a  King,  a  declared  pro- 
tector of  merit,  and  one  who  had  become  even  more  celebrated 
by  this  means  than  by  his  wonderful  success  in  war,  or  the  power 
he  had  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.    This  is  an  important 
lesson  to  Sovereigns,  by  which  they  may  learn  that  the  only  wi^ 
to  eternize  their  names  and  to  gain  the  admiration  of  posterity,  is 
to  render  themselves  really  useful  to  mankind,  by  promoting  those 
arts  which  saUsiy  the  wants  of  man,  and  by  fiivouring  those  sei^ 
encee  which  improve  and  cultivate  his  mind.    The  glory  of  arms 
and  of  conquest  passes  away  like  the  rushing  of  a  whirlwind, 
which  is  only  remembered  by  the  ruin  and  destructicHU  it  leaves 
beldnd.    While  the  names  of  Princes,  who  protect  useful  know* 
ledge,  endure  like  the  oak  described  by  Lucano,  which  was  the 
fiffst*bom  of  the  forest,  revered  by  the  shepherds^  and  inhabited 
1^  deities — on  whose  branches  the  nymphs  suspended  crowns  of 
powers  and  warriors  hung  their  military  trophies. 

The  Bbovennentioned  circumstances,  united  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Monarch  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  his  minister  Colbert, 
contributed  materially  to  the  progress  of  letters,  not  only  |i| 
France,  where  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  splendour,  but 
in  other  countries.  However  if  it  be  true,  as  clearly  appears  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart,  that  interest,  emulation,  and 
glory  are  the  strongest  incitements  to  genius,  and  impel  it  most 
powerfully  in  the  career  of  learning,  these  three  passions  wer^ 
certainly  greatly  indulged  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  munificence  of  a  sovereign,  who  pc^d  1400  croirns 
for  a  bad  sonnet  of  Claudio  Acchillini,  gave  reason  to  men  of 
genius  to  expect  similar  fevours,  who,  though  by  their  writinga 
they  appeared  to  despise  wealth,  were  not  the  less  desiro^  t9 
enjoy  riches,  like  those  Mussulmen,  who  earnestly  preaching  to 
the  Turks  to  abstain  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  yet  enjoyed 
nothing  so  much  as  a  bottle  of  European  wine.  Emulation^  that 
dangerous  ofipring  of  self-love,  which  now  gives  birth  to  envy, 
now  to  heroism,  but  which  becomes  necessary  when  virtue  fiuls  to 
draw  out  talent  and  direct  it  to  worthy  enterprises,  found  ii  vast 
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teld  open  in  8o  many  illustrious  rivals  over  whom  victory  betattitf 
doubly  glorious,  and  from  whom  defeat  was  excusable.  Exertions* 
made  to  excel  or  to  be  distinguished  must  necessarily  carry  every 
art  to  perfection,  and  in  this  respect  music  was  not  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  improvement*  Luigi  Rossi^*  Arcangello  Corelli^^ 
with  other  great  Italian  composers  and  imitators  of  Lulli  at  Paris, 
returned  to  their  country  with  clearer  and  more  distinct  ideas  of 
harmony*  To  which  was  added  a  better  cadence,  according  to  the 
LuUian  taste,  all  superfluities  were  removed,  more  precision  and 
spirit  were  given  to  the  time  and  measure,  and  the  overtures  to 
many  Italian  operas  were  composed  alia  Francesc.  This  cus^ 
torn  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  it  is  easy  to  disprove  what  the  Italians  assert 
to  the  contrary,  by  referring  to  the  music  written  at  that  period.' 
Genius  now  appeared  to  be  awakened.  Cassati  and  Thelonef  in 
Rome,  Segrenzi  in  Venice,  Colonna  §  in  Bologna,  Bassini  ||  in 
Ferrara,  and  in  Genoa,  Stradella,  f  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
talents  than  for  his  love  and  tragical  end,  arose  to  subdue  the  8ove« 
reignty  so  long  usurped  by  bad  taste.  Immediately  in  their  foot- 
steps appeared  those  great  harmonists  Gaetano  Greco,  Albinoni 
Caldara,**  the  famous  Giovanni  Buononcini,  and  PietroSaudoni, 
of  Bologna,  who  supported  the  Italian  name  with  such  dignity  in 
England  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  which  the  compositions  of 
Handel  had  so  deservedly  raised  there.  The  English  join  to  a 
lively  attachment  to  their  country  that  impartial  philosophy  which 
generalizes  feelings  and  ideas.  With  them  the  name  of  foreigner 
is  not  as  in  most  other  countries  a  title  of  exclusion,  or  a  fresh 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  envy.  They  took  great  pleasure  in 
obliging  the  three  professors  above  mentioned,  who  played  in 
competition  on  three  separate  organs  in  public,  one  taking  a  sub- 
ject and  being  answered  by  the  others,  as  in  ancient  Greece  Eschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Menander,  and  Philomenes  .were  seen  disputing 
for  the  reward  of  the  tripod,  or  for  the  privilege  of  having  their 
compositions  performed  on  the  stage,  amongst  the  applauses  of  the 
assembled  people. 
Expression,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  art,  was  now  cultivated  ; 

*  Sec  Tol.  5,  page  i09.  +  Idem,  page  333.  X  Vol.  6,  page  330. 

$  Idem,  341.        ||  Idem,  493.        f  Idem,  487.        •*  Idem,  407. 
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#3iprMioiky  Whiek  is  to  ntmsic  what  eloquence  i»  to  speech.  All 
t4e  various  and  multiplied  parts  of  whidi  it  in  toanpos^d  were  ren- 
dered sobordinate  to  aaddepMident  on  each  other,  aad  the  whole 
^fc'as  directed  towards  the  great  end  of  describisg  and  affecting. 
The  analog^  that  should  always  exist  between  the  eharaeter  of  the 
words  ted  the  music,  the  poetical  rhythm  and  the  measure,  the 
easotiens  felt  hy  the  performer  and  th^e  espressed  by  the  com- 
poser, we#e  studied  with  increased  oare.  The  number  of  fugues^ 
eanavB,  aad  other  similar  worba  (wUcfa;  although  when  weU  exe- 
eated  display  f Ichiless  of  hArmorty  and  style  in  fbe  composer,  fbr 
the  inost  part  injure  the  simfrfietty  aud  wetdcen  the'  energy  of  the 
sentiSMnt)  ^^ero  considerably  dminished.  Above  all,  care  was 
takes  to  prtraerr^e  tfae  unity  of  the  melody,  aA  idftsj^ovtaal  law  ia 
musio  as  it  is  in  all  the  fiBeart8,aad  which  oonaistain  ooncentratnig 
the  whole  attenticMi  anfd  intere^  of  the  auditor  upeft  dne  object^ 
by  strengtheniog  the  principal  sul^eet— ^Nf  iatftanee,  the  part  cif 
the  prfni^ipal  eharaeter  by  marking  the  banaony,  ttme^  measute, 
atfsdjilatioA,  melody,  and  acdoiapankneitts,  move  as  it  were  by 
oite  consent  and  speak  but  ede  lailgiiage.  This  effect,  altkougjk 
it  appears  at  first  sight  nekh&r  extraordiniafy  nor  diftcolt  to  pro- 
dace,,  is  nevertheless  oae  oC  the  gfCatcM  efforlsre^er  made  by  the 
modem  Italianr  eompesers.  The  difficulty  Kte  ia  our  musicdi 
systemy  consisting  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts.  If  each  of  these  has  a 
peculiar  aad  distinct  strain,  how  can  their  alternately  destroying 
the  effect,  when  they  are  performed  togeth^,  be  avoided  ?  If  o* 
the  contrary  the  parts  produce  but  one  melody,  how  caa  there  be 
any  harmony,  which  consists  of  aa^  equable  combinhtiofr  of  farious 
modiftlation  ? 

Amongst  the  first  promoters  of  this  happy  revolution  must  be 
numbered  Alessilndro  Scarlatfi*  aad  Lieoaarclo  Le^f  Neaped 
tans,  in  whose  compositions  the  Aria  was  first  adorned  witkgrace* 
All  melody,  and  furnished  with  moi*e  copious  aad  brilliant  accom- 
paniments. The  movements  also  were  rendered  store  spirited 
and' lively  than  any  had  heretoA>i*e  beieii.  Tbus^  the  distinction 
was  made  more  decided  between  reciHative  and  air  properly  so 
called.  The  notes  however  and  the  omamenta  were  diatiibuted 
with  moderation,  so  that  without  taking  from  the  beauty  of  the 

♦  See  Tol.  5,  page  1%  f  Mm,  page  5X 
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melody,  it  was  not  disfigured  by  a  superflaity  of  notation.  Vioci|* 
who  was  celebrated  for  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  ima^naiioB, 
undertook  to  perfect  that  species  of  composition,  called  accom* 
panied  recitative,  which  for  tragic  situation,  for  the  pathos  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  for  the  vigour  it  receives  from  the  orchestra, 
is  a  most  valuable  part  of  dramatic  music.  The  last  act  oiDidone 
Abbandonaia^  composed  by  him  in  great  part  in  this  style,  is  finer 
and  more  effective  as  music,  than  the  most  terrible  apd  imposing 
subjects  of  Giulio  Romano  are  as  paintings.  Oiacomo  Antonio 
Pertif  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  in  ^Europe,  having 
been  one  of  the  first  church  composers,  and  having  done  much  for 
the  science  of  music  by  forming  such  a  musician  as  Fra  Giambat- 
tista  Martini,  j:  the  mostillustriotts  of  hisdisciples.  NicoloPorpora,^ 
a  Neapolitan,  and  Renaldo,  of  Capua,  materially  improved  ac* 
companied  recitative — ^the  former  by  the  lightness  he  gave  to  the 
vocal  part,  and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  those  instruments  best 
adapted  to  expression.  Pergole6i,||  the  great  Pergolesi,  became 
inimitable  for  simplicity,  coupled  with  grandeur  of  style,  for 
depth  of  passion,  for  natural  and  vigorous  expression,  and  for 
justness  and  unity  of  design,  for  which  he  has  deservedly  been 
called  the  Raphael  and  the  Virgil  of  Music.  Like  the  first  he 
chose  no  other  guide  than  nature,  and  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
represent  her  fiiithfully.  <^  Uarie  che  tuito  fa^  nulla  si  seopre^** 
Like  the  second,  he  adapts  inimitably  the  various  styles  employed 
in  music.  In  the  Siabai  mater  he  is  grave,  majestic,  and  sublime. 
In  the  Olimpiade  ardent,  impetuous,  and  pathetic.  In  OrfeOy 
graceftil,  varied,  and  piquant,  but  in  the  Serva  padrone  always 
elegant,  which  opera  at  its  first  representation  had  the  singular 
merit  of  causing  a  sudden  change  in  the  taste  of  the  fickle  Pari- 
sians in  favour  of  Italian  music.  No  one  ever  better  understood 
how  to  attain  the  ends  which  a  composer  ought  to  propose  to 
himself.  No  one  ever  made  better  use  of  counterpoint,  where  it 
was  required.  No  one  ever  gave  more  warmth  and  effect  to  the 
duet,  that  interesting  species  of  dramatic  music.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  incomparable  "  Addio,  sung  by  Megacle  and  Arisiea,  in 
the  Olimpiade^  and  the  "  lo  conosco  a  quegli  occkietii^**  in  the 

*  Vol.  5,  page  50.         +  Vol.  6,  page  335.         %  Idem,  page  34«. 
§  VoL  5,  page  46.  ||  Idem,  page  166. 
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Serta  padrona^  models  of  the  most  perfect  taste  in  this  style,  are 
proofii.  To  eoQclade,  he  carried  dramatic  mnsic  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  excellence  than  it  had  before  attained — and  if  his  career  had 
not  been  shortened  by  an  untimely  death,*  which  prevented  hi$ 
correctingthe  faults  allied  to  genius,  he  would  probably  have  shewn, 
that  if  modem  does  not  produce  as  wonderful  effects  as  ancient 
music,  it  is  not  from  its  own  defects,  but  from  the  limitations 
which  the  laws  of  composition  now  impose*  Scarlatti  the 
younger,f  Durante, j:  Perez,^  Terradeglias,||  Lotti,f  Ziani,  Gras« 
parini,**  Lucchesi,  Sarro,  Mancini,  and  many  others,  worked 
upon  these  models  with  the  greatest  success  ;  although  their  styles^ 
were  somewhat  diversified,  they  were  each  reduced  to  the  princi- 
ples cited  above,  and  as  they  formed  no  distinct  class,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notice  them  individually. 

As  at  the  mild  approach  of  spring,  the  warmth  which  penetrates 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  imparted  by  degrees  to  all  objects, 
until  it  animates  all  nature — so  good  taste  at  first  communicated 
only  to  one  style  was  soon  propagated  amongst  others,  and  as- 
sisted materially  in  the  perfection  of  the  melodrame.  Instru- 
mental music  was  the  first  to  feel  the  benefits  of  its  influence.  It 
is  an  opinion,  confirmed  by  experience  and  confessed  by  the  rest  of 
Europe,  that  the  brilliant  sky  of  Italy  communicates  to  musical 
instruments  an  inexpressible  delicacy,  which  they  do  not  possess 
in  other  climates.  Perhaps  the  softness  and  warmth  of  the  air 
dries  and  seasons  the  wood  more  highly,  and  consequentiy  renders 
it  lighter,  and  also  makes  strings  more  elastic,  whence  it  arises  that 
the  instruments  produce  a  more  pervading  and  brilliant  tone.  To 
this  must  be  added,  the  lively  and  impassioned  temperament  of 
the  Italians,  which  inclines  them  peculiarly  to  the  melody  and 
sweetness  of  song.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  instrumental, 
which  is  but  an  imitation,  more  or  less  correct  and  beautiful  of 
vocal  music,  should  partake  of  the  graceful  and  delicate  character 

*  He  died  at  the  age  of  33.    Some  affirm  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
pmson,  prepared  by  his  riTals,  the  Maestri  di  C4peUa*    Although  this  does  ' 
not  merit  belief,  it  is  certain  that  Pergolesi  was  mach  euWed,  and  he  seems  to 
hare  proved  in  his  ovrn  person  that  serere  and  incomprehensible  sentence, 
which,  says  a  French  poet,  nature  in  creating  great  men  has  pronounced 
against  them,  ^^Sok  grand  homme^  ei  sois  malheureuxJ^ 
t      f  Vol.  5,  page  45.        %    Idem,  page  52.         §  Idem,  page  174. 
I  Idem,  page  455.         f  Vol.  0^  page  491.        **  Idem,  page  339. 
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of  iUi  model.  Tfaiftt  it  will  be  foiiii4)  Q^i  wpp^Miif  ^  iwe^m- 
iDeats,  wlftether  corded  ^r  blowa,  t^  be  #f  die  «iiwo  Hibrji^  m4 
idlo  wing  for  the  sum  ability  ia  tbe  perf^rmer^  i^  creator  ^egc^e  of 
softness  will  always  be  apparent  ia  Italiv^i  toilo  (o  tbe  enni  of  tbff 
impartia}  aad  enligbtened  judge.* 

Tho  iiBpro¥ef|ieat  of  the  art  in  Italy  if  aoi  to  be  eotifely  atiri« 
bitted  to  tbe  abpye-mea^ion^d  causes,  bat  also  to  tbe  •choots  wbieb 
begaa  to  flourish  about  the  wddle  of  tbe  last  eentary*  Tbe  mosl 
ceM^rtuted  were  tboee  of  Corelli,  ani  sbertiy  after  of  TartMM. 
The  firsty  which  originated  with  the  greatest  barmoaist  tbat  Italy 
has  ever  bpown,  was  principally  celebrated  for  truth  and  exaeti* 
tade  in  imitatipn,  learned  modulation,  fiipe  oo^itrssts  in  tbe  dif« 
ferent  parts,  ^nd  sipapUcity  and  beauty  of  harinoay.  Superiority 
in  his  art,  and  the  power  of  bending  with  facility  to  tbe  diffMreot 
tsstes  of  the  French  and  Italians,  gained  Corelli  an  iounorial  name 
tbrougboat  Europe,  although  the  moderate  nuuber  of  compost* 
tions  be  has  left  recalls  to  our  minds  the  masim  of  Zeuxi»— Di* 
pimgo  adqgio  perch6  dipingo  per  tuiti  i  $ecolu  Evetk  Lulli  owned 
himself  his  inferior,  when  instigated  by  base  and  um^Tortby  jea- 
lousy, he  used  th^  favour  in  which  be  was  held  at  the  Court  of 
France  to  drive  Corelli  from  that  bingdom.  Amoag  the  re* 
aowned  disciples  of  tUs  great  man  gre  recorded  Locate^i,  Ber* 
gamasco,  Gemioiaai,  and  Somis.  Tbe  first  ftrtile  but  aaequal 
composer  presents  to  the  lovers  of  fine  masie,  eYeelleot  examples 
pfimitatioo  in  his  migestic  and  pathetic  (jrrosi,  (which  are  com* 
posed  after  the  models  of  the  adagj  of  his  ipaster,)  in  hip  brilliaal 
Yarifitioqsi  and  above  all  in  his  solos,  which  are  the  flMMt  valuable 
works  remaining  to  us  of  the  school  of  Corelli*  Bat  bis  capricci, 
full  of  laboured  extravagancies,  and  oaly  composed  for  the  sake 
of  boasting  of  their  difficulty,  ought  never  to  serve  as  models, 
unless  Gothic  intricacy  be  preferable  to  Grecian  simplicity.  Tbe 
uameof  Qeminiani  will  long  remain  celebrated  amongst  musicians, 
for  his  faithful  imitation  of  the  style  of  his  master  and  for  his  exe- 
pution,  as  likewise  will  that  of  Somis  for  tiie  flexibility,  equality, 
and  suavity  of  his  style. 

*  Experience  has  contradicted  thii  observation.  England  and  Germany 
ha?e  produced  as  fine  aad  indeed  finer  tastmmmitaltits  in  most  departmeati 
than  Italy — rix.  Messrs.  Griesbacb,  H^dmes,  Nicholson,  Ciosdill,  LintUey, 
>lori,  Spohr,  and  Kieswetter.—)SniTOR, 


TI10  great  Giiiaep^  T»rtiiii7ABedkhnBetf  bigiiiaart  hy  ali  tbe 
powers  exerted  in  its  advancement.  He  was  an  exopiHite  vioiMwt, 
aa  escelfent  asMlar,  ami  an  origiaal  oonposar.  In  every  tUng 
lie  nadtiioak  io  perfect,  k»  left  the  marks  of  aa  tovmstive  imagiii* 
ation^  9mi  a  reAectm  mind.  Bjr  aniaq^ng  tke  strings  of  the 
vi«lin«  which  till  then  had  been  thin  aad  weak,  aad  by  lengtfaeBtag 
the  bow,  he  softened  its  tone,  which  h  natmally  hsosh,  and  by 
iaipmoytfig  the  poniieiiof  tke  bow,  by  hastening  or  sladDeaing  its 
motion,  aad  by  regulating  the  pressure,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  peculiarly  sweet  aad  fine  tone.  His  compositions  are  distin- 
gaished  by  that  {Mirity  aad  anity  of  thought,  thai  exquisite  ska- 
pUcity,  that  soft  aad  delicate  pathos,  so  deltg^fal  to  persons  of 
feeling,  yet  ao  dilBealit  to  describe.  He  was  a  stroag  example  of 
the  truth  <»f  this  precept  of  Horace  : 

^  Nonjumum  esfmlgartj  sed  exjkmo  dare  hcem^* 
Hfe  natural  modeeity  at  first  retarded  him  in  his  earner,  only  that 
he  might  afterwards  raise  hiaiself  the  more  rapidly  to  that  pitch 
of  exquisite  expression  which  characteriees  his  compositions,  and 
which  iS  compared  by  aoroe  to  the  nmse  of  Petrarch,  of  whose 
poetry  Tartini  was  a  great  admirer.  Hence  we  may  beUero  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  Us  custom,  before  he  began  to  compose,  to 
read  aad  meditate  up<m  some  one  of  the  sonnets  of  that  poet,  in 
order  to  illumine  his  iomgiaation  with  the  pure  fiame  of  his  Pla- 
toaic  and  sublime  passion**  There  are  some  who  accuse  him  of 
being  too  sfiartng  in  his  accompaniments,  aad  certainly  if  his 
compositions  are  compared  with  others,  the  difference  in  this 
respect  is  but  too  visible  ;  bat  this  defect  soon  disappears,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  delicate  colouring  of  the  style  of  Tartini  would 
probably  lose  all  its  grace,  if  an  overloaded  accompaniment  were 
sided.  The  ofect  would  be  the  same  as  if  a  painter  were  to  give 
to  the  light  and  graceful  children  of  Albanothe  animated  gesture 
of  Giulio,  or  if  the  pare  and  elegant  Aminta  of  Tasso,  were  made 

*  Tp  sscfc  a  character  as  Tardni^  the  society  of  a  ^ree  and  qoarretsome 
wife,  such  as  his^  who  indeed  reseuibled  the  Zantippe  of  Socrates,  rapst  harr 
been  doubly  insupportable.  He  fdl  in  lore  with  his  lady  in  Padua,  and  forsook 
the  stadias  he  was  prosecuting  with  an  intention  of  going  to  the  bar ;  by  this 
Hosaas  he  dHqgnfled  his  IMnr  and  mined  his  fortune,  and  afterwards,  by 
marrying  her,  proved  he  had  nerer  seen  the  passage  in  Shakspeare's  Antony 
ami  ClMpaira^  which  says  that 

^  A  wooian  is  a  dish  for  die  gods  if  the  derii  dress  her  uot.^* 
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to  use  the  brilliant  and  powerftil  language  of  an  Aletsandro 
Guido,  or  of  a  Fnigolio. 

By  the  exertions  of  these  and  other  great  composers  the  art  of 
accompaniment  was  raised  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  or* 
chestra,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  drama,  was  arranged  and 
regulated  with  masterly  effect.  Instruments  were  no  longer  col- 
lected promiscuously,  nor  was  it  imagined  that  a  judicious  choice 
of  them  was  unnecessary  to  expression.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  learned  that  these  two  things  contributed  much  to  the  general 
effect.  Setting  out  on  the  principle  of  unity,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  they  discovered  that  vocal  was  not  intended  to  be 
secondary  to  instrumental  music,  but  rather  that  the  latter  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  former,  and  that  instead  of  overpowering 
the  voice  of  the  singer,  should  regulate,  sustain,  and  support  it. 
That  each  instrument  being  necessary  to  the  general  effect,  so  one 
ought  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the  other :  that  the  base,  for 
example,  should  not  drown  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  nor  the 
wind  instruments  overpower  the  stringed,  or  vice  versa ;  that  it 
was  not  effective  to  mix  sounds  of  different  natures;  that 
therefore  instruments  of  one  kind  should  be  collected  together, 
that  they  might  move  as  it  were  with  one  accord.  Tliat  the  bases 
should  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  orchestra,  being  the 
foundation  of  all  harmony,  and  the  support  of  time  and  measure ; 
that  some  instruments  not  being  calculated  to  produce  certain 
effects,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  each,  to  be  the 
better  able  to  combine  them ;  that  the  subalterns  should  be  en* 
tirely  subordinate  to  the  leader,  and  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  see  and  be  easily  seen  by  the  conductor ;  that  it  was 
necessary  early  to  accustom  performers  to  keep  strict  time,  and  to 
regulate  their  performance  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  so  that  the 
combined  sounds  might  possess  that  unity  and  precision  without 
which  music  can  have  neither  meaning  nor  expression. 

By  such  general  rules  was  the  Italian  orchestra  arranged. 
Amongst  others,  Italy  is  much  indebted  to  the  talents  of  the 
Neapolitan  composers  for  her  superiority  in  this  particular. 
Galuppi,*  also  called  Buranello,  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
ability  in  this  art  than  for  the  attention  he  gave  to  the  costume 

♦  Vol  0,  page  101. 
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mtmeaUy  tkat  is  to  say,  to  tke  art  of  adapting  tlie  quality  of  tone 
and  style  of  singing  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  persons 
represented.  Neither  did  the  immortal  Jomelli*  acquire  less 
fiune  by  his  musical  works,  which  earn  for  him  the  titles  of  the 
Cabrera  and  the  Horace  of  composers.  In  uniting  expres- 
sion with  difficulty,  and  in  the  fertility  and  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
certos, he  was  truly  original.  But  the  difficulty  of  combining 
instruments  cannot  be  better  learned  than  from  the  renowned 
HaB8e,t  whose  musical  education  was  superintended  by  Alessan- 
dro  Scarlatti,  who  regarded  music  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  genius.  Amongst  the  plates  of  Rousseau's  Dictionary 
is  a  picture  of  the  orchestra  of  Dresda,  which  he  conducted  for 
many  years,  from  which  more  may  be  learned  in  one  glance,  than 
from  the  minutest  description. 

But  nothing  so  much  tended  to  advance  the  music  of  Italy  at 
this  epoch  as  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the  singers  who 
flourished  there.  Indeed  what  would  avail  the  perfection  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  music,  if  that  to  which  all  ought  to  relate,  and 
on  which  all  principally  depend,  be  abandoned  to  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  ?  The  power  of  the  composer  and  instrumental  per- 
former in  fiiet  consists  of  an  imperfect  language  with  which  they 
can  only  feebly  express  their  ideas,  whilst  the  art  of  song  is  the 
most  finished  and  interesting  imitation  which  the  fine  arts  can 
propose  as  their  object*  The  most  finished,  since  in  imitating  the 
tones  of  the  human  language,  the  very  elements  of  which  the  object 
to  be  represented  is  formed,  serve  as  the  means  of  its  representa- 
tions.— ^The  most  interesting,  since  it  is  certain  that  to  the  heart 
of  man  the  most  delightful  imitation  will  always  be  that  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  affections.  Painting  and  sculpture  go  no 
further  than  to  imitate  the  body  of  man  ;  singing  penetrates  to 
his  very  soul,  warns  him  of  his  existence,  rouses  his  activity,  and 
depicts  his  inmost  feelings.  The  former  resemble  Pygmalion, 
when  he  formed  from  the  marble  the  figure  of  Gralatea  ;  the  latter 
is  like  the  kind  deity  who  animated  the  statue  and  presented  it  to 
the  senses  of  the  enamoured  artist—the  delicate  undulations,  the 
successive  palpitations,  the  timid  looks,  the  gentle  sighs,  the  in- 
genuous smiles  and  enrapturing  words,  the  delicioud  food  of  the 

»  Vol.  5,  page  170.  +  Ibid,  page  45. 
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kepesr  ef  a  lover,  and  the  indiedtioiM  tlHTt  life  was  middettly  t«« 
parted  ta  th^  ifianrimate  stone. 

However,  ia  the  general  progreis  of  nraiiical  ta&lr  inr  italjr^ 
k  was  necessary  to  free  the  art  ftf  singiaf  ,  and  iade^d  it  w«i 
freed,  from  the  crude  old  style,  sot  bydestroyingv  as  m  the  last 
cestury,  the  poetry,  nor,  as  at  tbe  present  day,  by  indulging  in  m 
wkp^timAy  of  oniamieBt  ■  bnt  by  studying  to  inilate  the  ns^tal 
aeeeals  of  passion — ^by  liequiviag  perfect  iatoiMrtion^on  which  all 
beattty  ifn  melody  depends — by  perfcasting  the  iaanner  of  btiagiag 
oul,  ntodulatiofg,  and  comtmndiBg  the  Taice--ky  obiaiaing  svofc 
skill  ill  the  e>iecittHHi  of  passages,  thirt  every  note  should  expteis 
the  varioas  impalies  of  feeling — ^by  sostainnig  aotes  where  tbe 
expression  of  grief  or  sadness  was  required,  and  by  passiag  rupi^tly 
over  those  which  represented  contrary  emotiea«h— by  pi^eftrrivig 
tihe  natural  to  the  difficuli,.  and  the  style  ef  the  heart  t#  that,  of  Ihe 
brtMTura — ^by  adopting  sttch  embeUishmeals  as  were  aoeessary  to 
display  the  powers  of  ike  perferaier,  wrtboaA  using  them  in  a  pro^ 
fusion  iajurioas  to  expression — ^by  reetrainBiig!  the  agility  of  Cbe 
teiee^  not  according  to  the  jndgaMwl  of  tloee  who  possess  thie 
power  of  execiition,.  as  they  are  generally  tea  prone  to  fnd^lge  i<^ 
baft  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passion  to  be  expressed — by 
suiting  the  prosody  of  the  language  to  the  soccart  ef  the  music  in 
such  a  naaaer  that  every  word  and  every  syllsiblo  mi^  be  dearly 
distinguishable,  and  every  sentiment  intelligible,.  accotapSAying 
the  whole  with  action  aad  gesture  suited  to  tike  style  of  tbe  comipo 
sition,  and  the  character  of  the  person  i^presdnied — ^ina  ward,  by 
rendering  the  greaf  soarces  of  dnunatic  nngic^  iaterest,  fHusion, 
and  delight,  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Many  useful  schools  were  opened  in  the  principal  citiea  of  Italy 
on  the  system  already  explained,  to  prbmdte  and  imprbve  this 
Enchanting  art.  Modeaa  boasted  that  of  Fraaneseo  Peti,  whilst 
Geiioa  possessed  that  of  Oiovavni  Paita^  Orfeo,  and  BatiUb  ef 
liiguria.  Yeniee,  besides  the  advantage  of  having  orators  diisM 
ttaed  fo  educate  the  singers,,  had  Oaspariai  endLotti  as  dKreetiors 
of  die  schools^  Rome,  where  the  partamfanr  execution  of  sacred 
anisic  had  long  rendered  its  study  necessary,  then  en^ed  die 
industry  and  talents  of  tbe  Pedi  and  of  Guiseppe  Amadori^  who 
were  united  by  a  firm  friendship,  not  very  common  amongst 
literary  men,  with  the  rest  of  their  brothers  in  art.    They  mutually 
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cfMMUioicated  tfaeir  faelingSi  opinions,  and  observations,  by  which 
means  they  were  enabled  to  correct  their  own  defects,  improve 
the  plan  of  mnsical  education,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
.  science.    One  of  their  customs  recorded  by  Bontempi,  an  illustri- 
ous scholar  of  the  Roman  school,  serves  to  prove  the  diligence  of 
these  •zcellent  masters.    They  were  accustomed  daily  to  take 
'    theJr  disciples  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  a  stone  celebrated  for 
ils.ecbo^  which  repeated  the  same  sounds  several  times.    There, 
in  imitatioa  of  Demosthenes,  who  it  is  said  went  each  day  to  the 
sea^-aide  to  correct  the  impediment  in  his  speech  by  the  noise  of 
the  waves^  they  exercised  their  scholars  by  making  them  sing  op- 
posite to  the  stone,  which,  by  distinctly  repeating  the  sounck, 
wajraed  them  of  their  defects,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  cor- 
rect their  errors  with  greater  ease.    Francesco  Brivio,  in  Milan^ 
and  Fraiftcesco  Redi,  in  Florence,  were  celebrated  musicians,  but 
the  latter  must  not  be  coafbunded  with  Francesco  Redi,  who  so 
materially  improved  the  language,  poetry,  and  natural  philosophy 
of  hiacoHiitry.  The  most  celebratedschools  of  song  however  were 
Naples  and  Bologna ;  the  former,  so  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
modern  music,  includes  so  great  a  number  of  schools  and  masters, 
that  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  enumerate  them.    The 
mast  eminent  were  those  of  Leonardo  Leo,  Domenico  Egiauo, 
Francesco  Feo,*  Aleesandro  Scarlatti,  and  Nicolo  Porpora;f 
under  the  instructions  of  these  masters,  great,  not  only  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  manner  of  teaching  it,  were 
formed  numerous  musicians,  who  gained  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe*    As  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  name  them  all,  I  shall 
mention  only  two  who  successively  created  the  greatest  surprise 
and  admiration.    The  first  was  Baldassaro  Ferri  Perugino,  after- 
wards knighted,  who  studied  music  in  Naples  and  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  to  whom,  although  he  died  at  an 
early  age,  many  collections  of  poetry,  the  production  of  enthu- 
sieiin  which  this  surprising  singer  every  where  excited,  are  still 
preserved*    If  credit  may  be  given  to  contemporary  authors,  Ter- 
paader  and  Tirtoeus,  were  not  to  be  compared  with  him.    Various 
•ndownients,  either  ^f  which  possessed  singly  would  render  a 
\  estimal^le,  were  all  united  in  him.    He  understood  all 


*  VoL  5,  page  55.  f  Idem,  page  46. 
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characters^  could  assume  any  style,  and  excite  every  emotion* 
Rousseau,  who  mentions  him  in  his  dictionary,  says,  to  prore  bis 
ability,    "  //  montoit  et  redesccndoit  tout  d*une  kaleine  deux  oc- 
tares  pleineSj  par  un  tril  continuel  marqui  sur  tons  les  degris 
chromatiqucs  avec  tant  dejustesscy   quoique  sans  accompagnement^ 
que  si  Von  vanoit  a  frapper  brusquement  cet  accompagnement  sous 
la  Note  oil  il  se  trouvoity  soit  B6moly  soit  Diise^  on  sentoit  d  rin^ 
stant  r accord  d'une  justesse  a  surprendre  tous  les  auditeursJ*^--^ 
The  favour  in  which  the  public  held  him  was  not  too  great  for  hia 
ability ;  sometimes  roses  were  showered  upon  bis  carriage  when 
he  went  out,  after  having  performed  a  cantata.    On  his  arrival  at 
Florence,  to  which  city  be  bad  been  invited,  crowds  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  went  three  miles  out  of  the  city  to  meet  bim,  as  they 
would  have  done  to  receive  a  Prince.    On  one  occasion,  after 
performing  the  character  of  Zeffiro^  in  London,  he  was  presented, 
by  a  person  in  a  mask,  with  an  emerald  of  great  value.    There  is  a 
portrait  of  bim,  with  the  following  profane  motto  surrounding  it, 
instead  of  an  inscription : — qui  fecit  mirabilia  multa;  and  also  a 
medal,  on  one  side  of  which  was  his  head,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  on  the  other,  a  swan  dying  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  with 
the  lyre  of  Arion,  who  descends  from  heaven.    The  second  was 
II  Cavaliere  Don  Carlo  Broschi,  otherwise  called  Farinelli.    He 
was  born  in  Naples,  where  he  studied  the  rudiments  of  music 
under    Alessandro   Scarlatti  and  Nicolo  Porpora.    These   in- 
structors soon  developed  bis  wonderful  talents  for  singing.    No 
one  in  our  times  has  possessed  a  more  powerful,  flexible,  sonoroFUS, 
and  extensive  compass  of  voice.     He    could  pass  with  equal 
rapidity  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes  in  his  scale,  and  a 
creative  fancy,  joined  to  great  flexibility  of  organ,  enabled  him  to 
create  a  thousand  new  and  eccentric  styles  of  singing.    To  natural 
qualifications  he  added  those  of  art,  perfect  intonation,  an  incom-' 
parable  shake,  purity  and  beauty  of  ornament,  equal  excellence  in 
the  light  and  pathetic  styles,  and  above  all,  the  finest  possible 
messa  di  voce.    All  these  wonderful  qualities  were  universally 
ascribed  to  him,  and  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  high  success 
which  they  gained  him.    The  school  of  Bologna,  founded  by 
Francesco  Antonio  Pistocchi,*  was  celebrated  for  its  system  of 

*  Vol,  6,  page  336. 
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teRching,  for  variety  of  style,  and  for  the  number  of  its  scholar. 
Antonio  Bemacchi  became  their  standard  bearer:  he  had  a  weak 
Rod  thin  voice,  but  by  force  of  study  he  rendered  it  so  manageable, 
that  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  a  smooth  and  easy  style,  for 
great  finish,  for  art  in  taking  breath,  for  lightness  of  ornament,  and 
neat  execution.  This  rare  merit,  without  rendering  him  IlCaposcuola 
e  U  Marini  della  moderna  Ucenza^  as  II  Conte  Algarotti  unjustly  . 
styles  him,  placed  him  amongst  the  first  singers  of  his  time.  An- 
tonio RaaflT  Giovanni  Tedeschi,  Tommaso  Guarduci,  and  Giam- 
battistR  Mancini — the  latter  also  distinguished  by  his  learned 
work,  entitled  "  Rifflessioni  praiiche  sut  canto  JiguratOj'*  were  all 
educated  by  him,  and  living  or  dead  will  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
ability  of  their  master.  The  blame  of  having  in  some  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  present  depraved  style  of  singing  may  with  more 
justice  be  attributed  to  Pasi,a  Bolognese,  and  scholar  pfPistocchi. 
His  style  was  florid,  embellished  by  a  profusion  of  volatas,  turns,  . 
fiftr-fetched  passages,  shakes,  and  a  thousand  rifioramenti,  which, 
if  executed  in  time  they  might  please,  were  likely,  when  attempted 
by  unskilful  imitators,  to  degenerate  into  abuses. 

Carlo  Lartini  and  Pio  Fabri  excellent  tenors — Bartolinp  Faen- 
tino  and  Minelli,  one  of  those  singers  who  ha^e  in  our  time  pos- 
sessed fine  musical  expression,  were  likewise  of  the  same  school. 

It  would  be  tiresome  and  useless  to  the  reader  to  proceed 
through  the  list  of  all  the  great  singers  of  both  sexes,  who  flou- 
rished at  this  period  in  Italy,  or  to  hear  what  were  the  different  , 
styles  .of  the  Buzzolini,  Cortona,  Mateucci,  Sifaci,  Carestini, 
Senesiiio,  Boschi,  Cuzzoni,  Visconti,  and  many  others,  whose 
abilities  are  buried  with  them,  and  whose  fame  is  probably. extinct. 

It  will  suffice  briefly  to  state  the  ability  of  two  ladies,  whose 
fiune,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  equalled  that  of  the  finest  - 
male  singers.    The  first  was  Vittoria  Resi,  a  Florentine,  and  the 
pupil  of  both  Redi  andCampeggi,  who,  to  an  extremely  pathetic 
tone  of  voice,  clear  and  beautiful  pronunciation,  and  the  majesty 
of  Homer'*s  Juno,  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  stage,  power- 
ful action,  and  a  surprising  power  of  adapting  herself  to  different 
characters,  qualifications  which  rendered  her  the  first  actress  of 
the  age.    The  second  was  Faustina  Bordoni,  of  Venice,  a  scholar , 
of  Michelagnolo  Gasparini,  a  very  good  contrapuntist.    She  was , 
equally  celebrated  for  her  talents,  and  for  having  the  good  fortune . 
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to  marry  the  great  tiasse.  She  possesMd  itiimeiise  flexibility  frf* 
voice,  unequalled  iaciltty,  rapidity  of  execution,  skill  in  takifig 
and  holding  the  breath,  a  beautiful  shake,  and  a  thousand  other 
good  qualities,  the  rarity  of  t^hich  raised  her  name  to  the  highest 
possible  celebrity. 

To  these  two  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  a  third,  whom  I  shall 
mention  less  for  her  merit  as  a  singer  than  for  a  quality  which  will 
render  her  more  praiseworthy  and  respectable  in  the  opinions  of 
the  good. 

Every  one  knows  what  calamities  persecuted  Metastasio,  in  his 
youth,  after  the  death  of  his  first  benefactor,  Gravina.  Not  only 
was  he  denied  an  employment  which  would  have  barely  supported 
him,  reduced  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  but  (what  must  make 
every  feeling  heart  bleed,;  in  Italy,  in  that  city  which  was  to  be 
honoured  by  calling  him  son,  and  by  the  renown  with  which  be 
was  to  adorn  her  capitol,  in  that  very  city  had  he  to  endure  a  dis* 
graceful  law-suit.  Europe  would  have  for  ever  lost  this  great 
poet,  had  not  the  celebrated  Mariana  Bulgarini,  by  profession  a 
singer,  relieved  him  and  placed  him  in  his  former  situation. 

This  act  of  generosity  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  list  of 
human  virtues,  and  must  excite  universal  gratitude.  lacompara^ 
ble  woman  !  Thou  art  certain  of  receiving  it  from  all  noble  minds  f 
If  I  wish  that  my  name  may  be  celebrated,  and  that  my  writiags 
may  endure,  it  is  not  one  of  my  slightest  motives  that  the  soiti- 
ments  of  admiration  inspired  by  thy  memory  may  descend  to  poa« 
terity.  Yes,  thy  name  shall  live  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  with 
that  of  thy  friends  whom' thou  didst  protect,  and  whikt  therenem« 
brance  of  so  many  children  of  opulence,  deservedly  deemed  by  the 
wise  and  good — ^whilst  those  of  so  many  vegetative  avtotnatons, 
who  are  called  the  great,  to  the  dishonour  of  that  title,  shall  vaaidi 
from  the  recollection  of  man,  like  the  impure  vapours  which  rm 
from  the  surface  of  the  fen.  The  names  of  Bulgarini  and  Metaa- 
tasio  shall  shine  so  long  as  any  feeling  of  moral  good  exists  amongst 
men,  and  so  long  as  genius  shall  receive  its  well-earned  homage 
from  mankind ! 

Having  attained  such  e^jpcellence  in  every  style,  Italy  now  be* 
came  to  other  nations  tl^e  s^cj^ool  for  all  musical  knowledge,  to 
which  the  greatest  foreign  cp/^ppsers  either  came  to  study  or  to 
^employ  their  talents  in  perfecMog  the  Italian  drama,  especially 


after  €ii«  po«lry  oTMitestaM  iMd^  ^kbotft  o9|mitiD%  takra  tki 
irae  fiaM  in  tiw  lyvlc  thmilre.  H«m,  Haaiel^  Back,  and  Olack^ 
set  to  uwie  luUan  draaias,  whieh  gained  the  palm  in  idl  tke 
C<iiir«i  irf  Europe,  from  Peterrimrg  to  Lisbon^  and  from  Ptdtomi 
to  Amtterdam.  Italy  ako  derived  great  benefit  firom  tlienumerotMi 
flirailies,  and  the  wealth  imported  by  thfe  means.  It  did  not  gain 
lees  from  the  reputation  in  which  it  was  held  bj  the  rest  of  Europe 
for  fine  taste  and  the  proepefous  itate  of  its  arts,  if  we  amy  judge 
by  the  throngs  of  composers,  ingtrumentaliste,  dancers,  and  mecha- 
nics, who  leA  other  countries  to  procure  themselires  such  varied, 
perfect,  and  finished  pleasures  as  it  held  forth ;  nor  lets  were  the 
marke  of  esteem  by  which  not  a  few  of  its  most  celebrated  arliato 
were  distinguished.  Ferri,  Matteucci,  and  Ouadagni,  were 
kiiiglited ;  Fiurinelli  waa  presented  with  the  crow  of  Calatrava,  i« 
9pain,where5  under  his  direction  and  management  were  revived,  in 
theatrical  spectacles,  all  the  magnificence  and  good  taste  of  ancient 
Athens.  Tesi  was  rewavded  with  the  order  of  Faith  and  Con- 
stancy in  Denmark,  and  many  others  received  similar  honours. 

I  cannot  discover  for  what  reasoas  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
writer*  should  have  called  that  glory  whidi  Italmns  foal  in  finding 
that  their  language,  music,  and  poetry,  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  vain  and  useless.  Italy  ought  never  to  consider  as 
worthlem,  praise  that  gives  her  a  decided  superiority  in  the  endow-* 
meats  of  genius  and  art.  In  the  endowments  of  genius,  because 
neither  poetry  nor  music  can  arrive  at  sttch  perfection  among  a 
people  who  are  not  gifted  with  exquisite  sensibility  and  brilliant 
imagination,  4|ualities  which,  tfunsferred  to  the  fine  arts,  ans  8uiB« 
tikui  not  only  to  immortaliM  a  man,  but  also  to  insure  to  a  whole 
nation  tiie  homage  of  all  ages,  and  in  those  of  art,  because  the 
perfiwtion  of  these  fiiculties  is  a  decided  mark  that  they  are  etill 
and  hare  fotmefbf  bhen  cultivated  suceenfiilly  by  many.  Smooth 
laagwage  indicates  a  long  course  ^f  knowledge,  learning,  and 
cnltivntion.  Poetry,  finished  and  perfect  in  the  many  branches  of 
whkiiitiBGomposed,  indicates  a  constant  use  of  thetheatre,  a  critical 
knowledge  of  history,  a  philosophical,  analytical,  and  deep  study 
ef  the  hearts  Music,  such  at  the  Italian,  indicadea  a  surprifteg 
jkdvaaceaient  ah  taste,  and  in  all  ttie  arts  promoted  by  luxury* 

«<K»n)l«BisBi  d'ltftUs,"  b.  ns^c  13. 
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Bteidesitis  undeniable  thai  a  people  would  not  cultivate  with 
such  aasiduity  those  fiusulties  which  conduce  to  mere  pleasure,  if 
they  had  not  long  enjoyed  peace  and  riches,  whence  spring  refine- 
ment and  luxury.  Neither  can  that  fame  be  termed  useless  which 
serves  to  support  so  many  persons,  and  so  materially  assists  in 
importing  to  Italy  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  it  being  certain 
that  from  no  branch  of  the  fine  arts  does  this  country  derive  so. 
much  wealth  as  from  those  relating  to  the  melo-drame,  especially 
now  the  genius  of  painting  has  reigned  for  two  centuries  without 
a  rival  over  that  region 

Che  Appenin  parte,  e'l  mar  circonda  e  I'Alpe — 
has  deserted  it,  and,  seated  on  the  car  of  Minerva,  is  gone  to 
brighten  with  her  presence  the  shores  of  France  and  the  Northern 
nations.    But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  on  its  first  appearance 
good  taste,  such  as  we  have  described,  was  universal.    If  music 
possessed  its  Horaces  and  its  Yirgils,  it  likewise  had  its  Baviuses 
and  MsBviuses ;  and  if  simplicity,  purity,  expression,  and  nature,, 
were  the  beauties  of  the  former,  old  errors,  laboured  counter- . 
point,  and  noisy  harmony,  distinguished  the  compositions  of  the 
latter.    If  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  this,  two  authors  may  be 
referred  to,  whom  no  one  could  ever  accuse  of  wishing  to  conceal: 
the  truth,  or  to  take  from  the  glory  of  their  country.    One  is  the 
Conte  Benvenuto  di  SanRafiaele,  royal  director  of  the  gallery  at 
Turin,  who  in  two  well-written  letters,  "  SulV  arte  deP  suonoj** 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  pamphlets  at  Milan,  (vols.  28  and  89). 
thus  expresses  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  music  in 
Italy  when  Tartini  first  appeared.     Dominava  ancara  ira  gli. 
scrittori  quel  barbaro  gusto  delle  Jvghe^  de*  canom^  e  di  tutti  in 
somma   i  piu   atmlupati .  itUrecci ,  d'un   ispido   cotUrappunio. — 
Questa   increscevol  pompa   di    artnonica  perizioj  questa   gotica 
usanza  d*indovineUi^  e  di  logogrifi  musicali/  questa  musicagradita. 
agli  occhiy  e  crudel  per  gli  orecchi,  piena  d^armoniay  e  di  romore^ 
evuota  di  gustoy  e  di  melodkay  fatta  secondo  le  regolcj  seppur.lc 
regale  hanno  ratrocitd  di  permettere  difar  cose  spiacevoliy  Jreddey 
imbrogliatey  senz*  espressionej  senza  canto,  senza  leggiadria,  qnal 
altro  pregio  veramente  aver  puby  che  quel  di  abbagliar  gli  eruditiy  e 
di  uccider  per  la  fatica  il  compositorey  e  per  la  noja  i  dormigUosl 
ascoltanti  ? 
Theother  is  thefamou8BenedettoMarcello,aVenetian  nobleman, 
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one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  Italy  can  boast,  and  who,  in  his 
composition  of  psalms,  equals  if  he  does  not  surpass  Palestrina — he 
wrote  a  very  ingenious  criticism,  entitled  //  Teatro  alia  modaj 
published  without  name  or  date,  and  without  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  printed,  but  which  was  reprinted  about  1700, 
in  which,  with  the  freedom  permitted  to  an  anonymous  writer,  he 
displays  one  by  one  with  good-humoured  irony  the  defects  which, 
in  his  time,  prevailed  on  the  stage.  Those  readers  who  wish  to 
have  a  full  account  of  the  Italian  Theatre  I  refer  to  this  woric* 
The  faults  mentioned  will  be  found  not  only  amongst  the  million 
of  composers  and  actors,  but  even  in  the  compositions  of  those 
g^reat  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  such  high  terms.  Pergolesi 
composed  some  very  trivial  things — ^the  first  works  of  Jomelli  did 
not  partake  of  the  excellence  which  they  ultimately  attained. 
Tartini  paid  tribute  to  the  taste  of  the  age  by  imparting  a  degree 
of  intricacy  to  his  first  sonatas,  and  all  Corelli*s  works  do  not 
equal  the  fifth — ^neither  was  the  singing  of  the  immortal  Farinelli 
the  same  in  his  prime  of  life  as  it  had  been  in  his  youth.  But  we 
shall  not  be  astonished  at  this,  when  we  reflect  that  error  is  that 
fatal  instinct  which  nature  has  placed  between  truth  and  ignorance, 
in  the  paths  which  the  human  mind  must  traverse  in  quest  of  in- 
struction, and  that  it  is  only  permitted  to  the  few  who  are  favoured 
with  the  propitious  smiles  of  heaven,  to  shun  this  hidden  rock  of 
destruction. 
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W  $  liavo  received  from  a  critical  friend,  whose  competency 
will  speak  for  itself,  the  following  remarks  upon  this  ^omposi- 
tioa,  which  has  excited  so  much  sensation  in  the  musical  world. 
W^  are  altogether  unwilling  to  prejudge  the  merits  of  Beethoven^s 
work  before  k  has  been  sufficiently  perfected  to  be  performed  in 
public ;  bat  much  is  due  from  us  to  the  curiosity  of  our  extensive 
circle  of  readers,  and  we  dare  believe  the  observations  of  our 
infornaat  will  hereafter  be  borne  out  by  the  general  feeling. 

There  cm  be  nothing  so  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  a  true 
artist  ns  to  see,  and  be  obliged  to  notice,  the  partial  failures  of 
great  nra,  whose  productions  have  been  the  ornament  of  the  art 
they  euUivate*  With  such  feelings  we  may  suppose  an  artist  to 
view  a  work  of  some  mighty  master,  which,  from  the  precision 
and  finish  displayed  in  parts  of  it,  he  would  say^  ^^  if  this  were  the 
prodttctioa  of  an  aspiring  artist  for  fame,  it  must  be  considered 
an  extraordinary  performance ;  but  knowing  it  to  proceed  from 
the  pencil  of  one,  with  whose  former  works  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  delighted  and  astonished,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  falls  infinitely  short  of  them,  and  consequently  fiiils  to  satbfy 
the  minds  of  his  true  admirers.'*  Such  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
my  mind,  when  the  new  grand  symphony  of  Beethoven's  was  tried 
for  the  third  time,  at  the  Philharmonic,  ushered  into  notice  as  it 
was  by  the  flattering  accounts  from  Germany  of  its  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  supported  by  a  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  con- 
ductor (Sir  6.  Smart),  performed  by  a  band,  containing  some  of 
the  most  talented  musicians  in  Europe  accustomed  daily  to  the 
music  of  this  wonderful  genius,  incited  by  its  novelty  and  reported 
excellence,  and  lastly,  rehearsing  it  before  a  select  company  of 
musicians  and  amateurs,  who,  impressed  like  myself  with  a  sense 
of  Beethoven's  wonderful  fpowers,  anxiously  awaited  opportuni- 
ties  of  bestowing  that  warm  and  energetic  applause,  which  from 
such  men  should  be  given  to  those  compositions  only  that  unequi* 
vocally  display  the  hand  of  the  master.  Before  I  enter  into  a 
brief  detail  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  this  symphony,  it  may  be 
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right  at  once  to  say,  that  its  length  alone  will  be  a  never-failing 
cause  of  complaint  to  those  who  reject  monopoly  in  sounds,  as  it 
(akes  up  exactly  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  in  performance, 
which  is  not  compensated  by  any  beauty  or  unity  of  design, 
taking  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
There  are  four  different  movements.  The  first  is  in  F,  ^^manon 
'  iroppo  €  un  poco  allegro^^^  in  |  time,  and  the  first  thirteen  bars 
display  the  well-known  eccentricity  of  this  composer,  for  the 
basses  and  horns  remain  on  the  two  notes,  E-A,  during  those  bars, 
and  form  apparently  a  subject  to  work  upon — but,  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  no  sooner  do  you  feast  your  eyes  on  the  phe- 
aoroenon,  than  in  an  instant  it  vanishes  from  your  sight.  The 
latter  part  of  this  movement  is  masterly  and  full  of  ability.  The 
second  movement  is  in  D  minor,  i  time,  ^^Molto  Vivace;'*^  the 
style  lively  and  brilliant,  but  I  was  not  pleased  sufficiently  with 
the  design  of  it  to  retain  more  than  the  first  few  bars.  The  third 
movement,  an  ^^  Adagio  con  moio  e  cantabile^^*  in  common  time, 
is  in  my  opinion  decidedly  the  best  and  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
symphony ;  it  flows  in  a  melodious  style  of  plain  but  excellent 
harmony,  in  simple  counterpoint,  of  many  real  parts — and  although 
I  could  discover  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  melodies  thus 
interwoven,  yet  they  were  elegant,  and  moved  in  ^^  liquid  sweet- 
ness** to  the  end  of  the  adagio.  The  fourth  and  last  move- 
ment, upon  which  the  violent  admirers  of  Beethoven  seem  to  place 
all  their  ill-judged  vehemence  of  approbation,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  I  have  ever  witnessed,  of  great  powers  of 
mind  and  wonderful  science,  wasted  upon  subjects  infinitely  be- 
neath its  strength.  But  I  must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that 
parts  of  this  movement,  one  especially  where  the  bases  lead  off 
a  sort  of  fugal  subject  of  about  twenty  bars,  in  a  bold  and  com- 
manding style,  afterwards  answered  by  the  other  parts,  are 
really  beautiful,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  have  raised  fame  for 
any  composer  less  known — ^but  even  here,  while  we  are  enjoying 
the  delight  of  so  much  science  and  melody,  and  eagerly  anticipating 
its  continuance,  on  a  sudden,  like  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  life,  or 
the  spirited  young  adventurer,  who  would  fly  from  ease  and  com- 
fort at  home,  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  Zealand  or  Lake 
Ontario,  we  are  snatched  away  from  such  eloquent  music,  to 
crude^  wild,  and  extraneous  haraionies,  that  may  to  some  ears  ex^ 
YOL.  VII.  NO.  xxy.  I4 
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press  a  great  deal,  but  whether  it  k  my  initfortane  or  my  httlt  I 
know  not,  I  must  confess^  the  impresRions  made  upon  my  car  re* 
sembled  the  agitations  and  contradictions  of  ^^  restless  couples," 
or  reminded  me  of  the  poet's  lofty  figure,  ^^  chaos  is  come  again.** 
Some  strong  rays  of  elemental  order  ever  and  anon  appeared,  such 
as  when  the  base  vocal  part  (for  I  should  have  premised  that  this 
movement  contains  the  very  novel  feature  of  a  vocal  quartet 
and  chorus,    translated  from  the  German  Schiller's    ^^song  of 
joy,")   commences  a  pleasing   and  uncommon   panage,  taken 
up  by  the  other  parts  as  a  round,  like  Rossini*s  ^^  Mi  ntamca  la 
voce,^^  the  subject  I  have  noted  down.  (See  ex.)  The  chorus  that 
immediately  follows  is  also  in  many  places  exceedingly  imposing  and 
effective,  but  then  there  is  so  much  of  it,  so  many  sudden  pauses 
and  odd  and  almost  ludicrous  passages  for  the  horn  and  bassoon,  sv 
much  rambling  and  vociferous  execution  given  to  the  violins  and 
stringed  instruments,  without  any  decisive  effect  or  definite  mean- 
ing — and  to  crown  all,  the  deafhing  bonterous  jollity  of  the  con* 
eluding  part,  wherein,  besides  the  usual  allotment  of  triangles, 
drums,  trumpets,  &c.  Set.  all  the  known  acoustical  missile  in« 
struments  I  should  conceive  were  employed,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  able  allies,  the  corps  of  Sforzandos,  Crescendos,  Accelle* 
randos,  (and  many  other  of,  that  they  made  even  the  very  ground 
shake  under  us^  and  would,  with  their  fearful  uproar,  have  been 
sufficiently  penetrating  to  call  up  from  their  peacefhl  graves  (if 
such  things  were  permitted)  the  revered  shades  of  Tallis,Purcell, 
imd  Gibbons,  and  even  of  Handel  and  Moaart,  to  yt^itness  and  de- 
plore the  obstreperous  roarings  of  modem  frenzy  in  their  art.— 
When  the  concluding  notes  had  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  my  ^ears, 
I  felt  a  sort  of  painful,  melancholy  sensation,  similar  perhaps  to 
those  feelings  that  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  sublime  in  nature 
and   art  would  experience  on  viewing  some  splendid  ruin,  a 
'^  moumfbl  tale  of  days  long  past,**  which  calls  up  in  his  mind  so 
many  associations  of  former  state  and  magnificence,  that  the  soul 
in  ^^  much  contemplation*'  is  subdued  and  disturbed.    There  was 
however  this  difference  between  my  feelings  and  his,  that  I  hbped 
ere  long  to  witness  other  prooft  of  the  same  great  bailder^s  power 
of  raising  other  and  more  durable  strnctures  of  his  fiime,  and  tfaatl 
should  find  the  coming  on  of  age  had  ndt  driven  away  entirely 
those  lofty  powers  of  mind,  whose  emanations  have  long  been  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  all  true  musicians. 
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York  Tuoe  with  the  Interludes. 
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To  say  that  the  symphony  was  not  loudly  applanddd  would  be 
to  utter  a  direet  untruth.    The  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
'were  anxious  to  make  it  go  off  to  the  very  best  advantage^  and 
many  of  them  evidently  enjoyed  the  music,  which  heaven  forbid 
t&ey  should  not;  There  ought  and  everwill  be  different  feelings  and 
opinions  on  musical  as  well  as  upon  political,  scientific,  or  literary 
subjects,  and  I  am  the  last  to  wish  it  should  be  otherwise.    I  merely 
give  my  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion.  I  am  as  zealous  an  admirer 
of  the  composer,  as  any  one  of  those  who  would  (how  wisely  re- 
mains to  be  proved)  exalt  this  symphony  above  every  thing  else 
he  has  written,  as  my  opinions  on  subjects  involving  improve- 
ment are  never  connected  with  other  feelings  or  views,  and  as  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  careftilly  comparing  different  great 
effects,  I  have  come  to  adecision  in  my  own  mind,  that  until  any  one 
<aml  he  must  be  a  subtle  logician  indeed)  can  persuade  me  that 
bad  is  good,  or  that  black  is  white,  I  must  ever  consider  this  new 
symphony  as  the  least  excellent  of  any  Beethoven  has  produced, 
as  an  unequal  work,  abounding  more  in  noise,  eccentricity,  and 
confusion  of  design,  than  in  those  grand  and  lofty  touches  he  so 
weU  knows  how  to  make  us  feel — such  as  those  in  the  symphony 
mC  minor,  in  most  of  his  splendid  slow  movements,  and  in  the 
ine  movement,  the  ^^heroica'*  of  the  seventh  symphony,  which 
will  remain  an  ever-during  monument  of  his  amazing  genius. 

One  great  excuse  remains  for  all  this  want  of  perfection.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  great  composer  is  afflicted  with  an 
incurable  disorder  (deafness),  which  to  powers  like  his  must  be  a 
deprivation  more  acute  and  distressing  than  any  one  can  possibly 
imagine.  May  not  this  disturb  a  mind  gifted  with  such  extra- 
ordinary genius  ?  Age  is  stealing  upon  him,  and  every  one 
must  see  from  daily  experience^  that  age,  unaccompanied  by 
domestic  happiness,  seldom  improves  the  temper,  and  now  the 
homage  of  the  world  is  divided  as  it  were  between  himself  and 
Von  Weber. — More  than  this,  Beethoven,  we  are  told,  reads  of 
the  worlds  although  he  sees  and  hears  but  little  of  it ;  he  finds 
no  doubt,  as  a  man  of  penetration  and  sense,  that  throughput 
civilized  society  superficial  education,  manners,  and  habits,  are 
now  generally  adopted  by  the  '^million;**  he  finds  from  all  the 
public  accounts,  that  noisy  extravagance  of  execution  and  out- 
rageous clamour  in  musical  perforraancefi,  more  frequently  ensures 
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applause  than  chastened  elegance  or  refined  judgment-^lhe  infers 
ence  therefore  that  we  may  fairly  make  is,  that  he  writes  ac« 
cordingly.    He  writes  to  suit  the  present  mania,  and  if  this  be 
so,  he  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  for  every  where  I  hear  the 
praises  of  this  his^last  work.    The  truth  is,  that  elegance,  purity, 
and  propriety,  as  principles  of  our  art,  have  been  gradually  yield- 
ing with  the  altered  manners  of  the  times  to  multifarious  and 
superficial  accomplishments,  with  frivolous  and  affected  man« 
ners.    Minds  that  from  education  and  habit  can  thinkof  little  else 
than  dress,  fashion,  intrigue,  novel  reading,  and  dissipation,  are 
not  likely  to  feel  the  elaborate  and  less  feverish  pleasures  of 
science  and  art.    Indeed  we  have  so  long  been  toiling  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  difficulty  and  ^rilliant  wonders  of  execution,  that 
now  having  reached  the  topmost  round  the  Plinlymmon  of  ex- 
travagance, our  descent  I  should  hope  will  be  certain,  although 
slow  and  very  gradual,  to  something  like  purity  and  systematic 
principles.    The  true  spirit  of  the  art  as  a  public  amusement  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  considerable  danger  of  annihilation  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  but  for  the  timely  production  of  ^'  Der 
FreiichutZj**  in  which  original,  bold,  and  lofty  harmony  is  blended, 
by  the  hand  of  true  genius,  with  simple  speaking  melody,  but  for 
this,  our  ears  would  most  probably  have  been  deafened  with 
^^  hoarse  cataracts*'  of  sound,  or  our  feelings,  drawn  into  dullness 
and  ennui  by  dawdling  insipid  music.    It  is  most  gratifying  to 
hear  that  English  musicians  are  now  beginning  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  instrumental  composers,  for  I  understand  that  an 
overture  by  Mr.  Goss  has  been  tried  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
from  its  great  merit  has  attracted  such  considerable  notice  from 
the  elders  of  the  society,  that  it  is  believed,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  the  subscribers  will  be  made  to  hear  and  feel  that  some  of 
their  countrymen  are  not  deficient  in  superior  talent,  if  they,  the 
props  and  stays  that  alone  can  bear  up  the  tottering  fkbric  of 
native  ability,  will  only  condescend  to  encourage  and  support  it. 
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Tk€  FMofAlgicrSj  a  grand  Operaj  in  three  ActSj  (the  Poelrjf  hj/ 
C.  E.  Walker  y  Esq.)  ob  per  farmed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury^ 
lam  I  eompt^edby  Henry  jR.  Bishopy  Composer  to  the  Theatre 

Rojfaly  Drury^laMe.    London*    Goulding^  D^Almaine,  and  Co. 

• 

We  haire  so  frequently  paid  ouf  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Bi- 
ekop'tii  woiivy  that  We  shall  not  be  thought  to  intend  any  subtrac- 
tion  finom  his  meritS)  when  we  «ty  that  we  find  it  exceedingly 
^lUBeolt  to  trace  in  his  writings  any  style^  sufficiently  distinct^  to  be 
rightly  called  his  own.    This  seems  rather  a  singular  admission^ 
after  a  man  has  composed  fifty  operas — ^but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 
The  fact  appears  to  in  to  be,  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  written,  preme- 
ditately,  not  only  in  all  styles,  but  in  the  manner  of  almost  erery 
composer    whom  he  has  thought  proper  to  shew  himself  able  to 
imitate*    This  he  seemingly  delights  to  do,  as  a  display  of  hjs 
own  versatility,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can  make  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  other  eminent  men,  his  own. 
And  when  we  analyse  the  parts  of  English  and  foreign  ccmposi- 
.  tion,  we  perceive,  that  the  peculiarity  which  marks  our  nhtive 
writers  is  a  purity  and  avoidance  of  strobg  add  prominent  dis- 
tinctions, rather  than  the  bold,  decided,  general  traits  that  are 
heard  in  the  German  and  Italian  musicians  of  the  last  and  of  the 
pittsent  age.    Hence  it  follows  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  not  only  to 
contend  against  the  unpretending  manner,  which  is  the  national 
manner,  but  also  his  natural  style  is  thrown  still  further  out  of 
observation  by  those  more  striking  parts  of  his  writings,  which  are 
obviously  intentional  imitatiqns  of  popular  foreign  masters^  while 
at  the  same  time  we  conceive  the  vigour  of  his  original  train  of 
thought  mlist  necessarily  be  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  the  mere 
mannerism  of  others,  which  probably,  for  the  reason  we  have 
above  stated^  (to  prove  the  flexibility  of  his  genius)  he  has  thus 
introduced  into  his  works.    How  far  the  consequences  of  such  a 
train  of  study,  and  sikch  a  turn  of  his  employments,  have  advan- 
taged or  injured  lis  -  original  vein,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to 
anquire;  we  merely  state  our  applrehenlsion  of  the  fact,  from  its 
being  awakened  in  a  greater  degree  than  dirdinary  by  the  produc- 
tion we  are  about  to  review. 
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In  thUopeim  Mr.  B.  has  abandoned  the  practice  he  has  ktely 
so  frequently  adopted,  that  it  had  almost  grown  into  a  custom, 
namefy,  that  of  adapting  the  most  popular  airs  of  foreign  co«i* 
posers  to  the  wwda  of  the  dramas  sirtNnitted  to  him.  Foreign 
melodies  very  rarely  go  well  to  Bnglbh  poetry,  and  those  of 
Rossini  especially  certainly  accord  hut  ill  with  the  genius  of  our 
^language,  or  with  the  spirit  of  English  adaptation.-  When  there- 
fore  Mr.  B.'s  reputation  and  real  talent  are  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  objections  we  have  recited,  his  retuisi  to  the  use 
of  his  own  powen  must  be  a  matter  of  satis&etion,  for  all  the  rm- 
sons  assigned.  Nor  must  we  omit  that  aevelty  aeems  almost  as 
indispensable  to  the  gratification  of  the  public  as  the  very  amuse* 
nients  of  the  theatre  themselves. 

Owing  to  the  short  tinra  allowed  Mr.  BiAop  for  preparing  this 
opera,  it  makes  its  appearance  without  an  overture,  that  to  Che- 
rubim's Amacre^n  being  performed  at  its  representation  at  Drury- 
lane*    The  opening  is  an  introductory  chorus  of  slaves,  ^^  Far 
fpoim  home  €md  mil  Um  p2so#nre#,*'  which  has  perhaps  a  stronger 
claim  to  originality  mad  character   than  any  thing  else  in  the 
4ipera«    The  symphony  is  one  of  those  Idghly  characteristic  traits 
which  so  often  form  effective  openings  to  Mr.  B.'s  compositions, 
mid  whidi  amy  be  pointed  out  as  a  more  decided  foatnee  in  bis 
tflyle  than  any  thing  eke*    The  font  movement  is  a  isrgo  in  F 
sharp  minor,  and  besides  containing  beautiftd  BMlody  in  itael^  is 
very  descriptive  of  the  deprsmion  and  misery  it  is  intended  to 
paint.    In  the  second  moveawnt,  in  which  the  poetry  dwelb  on  the 
remembraAces  of  the  joys  of  lib^ty  and  home,  the  omnposer  has 
however  displayed  still  greater  ingenuity.    It  is  In  F  eharp  nuger 
and  in  84  time,  Anianie  90$iema€t.    TWe  is  a  lightneis  and  sim- 
plicity imparled  to  it,  as  if  by  tim  associations  (hntthesedMrished 
remtniseenccB  nmy  be  supposed  to  awaken  in  the  mnidsof  thesuf- 
forere,  wMkt  a  melancholy  elUI  clmgs  about  k  that  renders  it 
extremely  chatnctmstk  and  benutifol.    Thk  giee  nmy  be  consi- 
dered us  adding  new  reputation  to  thi^  aineady  acquired  by  the 
composer  of  <<  BUh$  gcmUe  gah*''  and  «<  The  Ckmgk  and  Crom.*' 
The  Bngikh  pnblk  may  now  be  said  to  be  foiling  under  th« 
dominion  of  two  mumeal  dsspots^Rossini  rales  us  foam  the 
Klng*8  Theatre,  whikt  Carl  Maria  Yon  Wdier  asserts  hi 
empire  from  the  great  and  little  English  pfaiy4Hmses,  theng 
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alMttI  U  18  laid  to  be  intiiroM  himself  »t  Gorei^^garden,  end 
from  thte  ormtorios.  Of  the  formerMr.  Bishop  has  given  abundently 
frequent  imitations,  and  from  the  fiitt  eoag,  <^  The  miJMay  sun 
was  bright  on  higk^*^  we  pereeire  he  has  now  turned  his  attention 
to  tiw  latter*  The  imitation  however  is  not  so  direct,  for  two 
canscs.  Rossini's  ■mnnerism  lies  chiefly  in  his  nielody«--in  the 
rhythm  aad  attimation<^Weber*s  in  his  harmonies  and  aeeompa* 
■imentsv^The  eharaeteristies  of  the  one  style  are  therefore  more 
hriUiattt,  open,  and  apparent,  than  thoes  of  the  odier^~The  one 
efery  body  diseevers  instantly,  the  other  lies  concealed  from 
meet  ears  and  eyes  bat  those  of  the  critical  observer.  This  is 
a  declamatory  song,  and  has  some  of  these  short  and  occasional 
traits. 

Wo  haow  net  whether  ^Dear  liberty^*  is  intended  to  match 
^  Smea  hm9^*^  hut  if  so^  the  resemhkmce  is  fiiint  and  the  distance 
immeasarable, 

^^  Mfy  Hfr^  my  0tly  Pteoime^^*  is  a  duet  for  tenor  and  soprano,  a 
mUe  a  la  Reesiai^  it  is  literally  short  aad  sweet, 

<*  Ok  yesy  Jkmr  Isee,  so  iMderly^**  is  remarkable  for  little,  ex-> 
eept  the  fiudty  siannM  in  which  the  qnantities  of  the  words  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  notes  are  eoojotned.  The  ihlse  accentuation  is 
eapeciaUy  remarfcaMe  upon  ^  Fade  worthless  all  before  thee  ;**  the 
fint  ire  of  these  notes  are  set  to  equal  syllables,  and  they  are  so 
stndaously  wrong,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  singer  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  the  use  of  tempo  rubato. 

^Oh  the  aeeeni9  of  hoe*^  k  a  scelia  after  Weber,  and  though 

neither  palpable  plagiarism,  nor  direct  imitation,  is  yet  clearly 

;  designed  after  the  seena  of  the  Mer&iney  in  the  second  act  of  Der 

tMeckniMs    This  lady  has  had  so  many  aliases  in  England,  and 

the  words  to  which  Der  Freisehmit  is  set,  being  as  multifarious  as 

the  theatres,  we  can  give  no  nearer  description.  If  thenthe  cantata 

he  a  something  below  the  division  of  regular  opera,  this  new 

spedes  is  something  still  lower  than  either  cantata  or  accompanied 

recitative,  and  we  consider  Mr.  Bishop  as  having  sacrificed  rather 

to  fitthion  than  taste,  by  adopting  the  formulary.    If  indeed  he 

purposes  to  bring  the  manner  into  disrepute,  he  to  a  certain 

extent  eneceed^  for  to  our  ear4  the  whole  thing  is  wearisome ; 

but  if  he  designs  to  express  deep  pamion,  he  has  ihiled. 

The  fnale  tothe  fifstact,  <<  Loud  tet  the  Moorish  tambour  soundy'' 
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is  the  most  characterktic  thing,  next  to  the  opening  chorus,  in  die 
opera. 

^  Oh  be  some  signal  vengeance  fountP^  la  a  low  tenor  song* 
The  melody  is  just  not  disagreeable,  and  that  is  alL 

If  we  say  that  the  next  song,  ^<  Here  like  ike  gem  ikat  ocean 
kideSf^*  is  of  the  same  class  with  ^^  Bidme  discamrsey**  said  '^  SkotJd 
ke  upbraid^**  the  remark  forms  in  itself  a  strong  recommendation;, 
for  few  English  productions  of  modern  times  will  bear  to  be 
placed  beside  these  very  popular  airs.  The  subject  is  to  our  ears 
even  sweeter  and  more  attractive  than  either  of  these,  but  so 
much  has  not  been  made  of  it.  The  whole,  or  parts  of  it,  are 
heard  too  frequently. 

A  spirited  quintet  follows,  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  finales. 

The  position  o{ Alexander  between  Roxmna  and  SUMra^  we 
conceive  to  have  been  quiet  and  blissful,  compared  to  that  of  the 
composer  who  has  two  heroines  to  write  for,  since  hiS  has  not  only 
to  do  his  best  for  himself  and  the  opera,  but  to  preserve  such  an 
equality  between  his  ladies  as  shall  keep  them,  as  fiir  as  human 
nature  allows,  in  good  humour.  ^^  Noi  mare  sweet  ike  waier 
gmhingy^iB  the  air  for  Miss  Graddon,  which  parallels  with  Miss  Ste- 
phens's ^^  Here  like  ike  gem.*^  Theauthorhas  managed  very  cleveriy, 
and  given  to  the  melody  before  us  superior  beauty  and  a  witching 
harp  accompaniment.  There  is  less  airy  motion  than  in  the 
other,  but  more  variety  and  greater  siytained  sweetness.  Both 
these  pieces  improve  on  repetition. 

^<  Say  J  kaveyou  loroed^^^  is  a  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor.  The 
construction  is  like  the  celebrated  writing  duet  in  Tke  Siege  of 
Belgradcy  and  a  hundred  others  since,  the  second  part  answering 
in  the  passages  of  the*  first ;  but  the  melody  is  pleasing,  and  when 
well  sung  it  is  effective.  The  middle  movement  is  elegant,  and  it 
rises  in  force  where  the  parts  unite  towards  the  conclusion. 

<^  Yesj  Uis  decreed  thou  lowly  fair  ^^  is  a  short  and  spirited  piece 
of  melody.  It  commences  like  Haydn's  ^  In  noiive  wortky*^  and  is 
well  calculated  to  shew  Mr.  Sapio's  brilliant  tones  and  declama* 
tory  power  to  advantage. 

<<  Softly,  softly,  lest  ike  sound,*'  is  a  choral  limile.  The  open- 
ingis  very  pretty,  and  the  whole  veiy  efiective.  It  contains  solo^ 
duet,  and  trio,  till  it  closes  in  a  chorus, 

**  In  Tunis,  fair  city,*'  is  a  pretty  little  ar^  and  lively  air. 


<^  Trmii>r^ptepmr€  So  maei  thjf  doomy*  w  a  dedamatory  duet  for 
tenor  v»i<c»  puffety  dramatic.  It  10  cartajnly  <<  fiill  of  Mimd  and 
fiirj»*'  aad  we  are  a&aad^  vre  must  add,  ^^  aigaifying  aotbisg." 

MiG  'Sapio'fi  f  raodsoena,  ^'  The  bait  has  bursty^  js  also  writtov 
for  tfcealrieal  effect.  It  <>oi»aiflt8  of  powerful  declamation  and 
feeqiMvt  transiiiow.  Like  other  bravuras  it  ie  effective  in  ita 
place,  but  t&oagh  it  rouaes  the  mind  at  tke  tiflie,  it  is  fofjgotten 
nearly  as  soon  as  heard ;  and  snch  a  fate  we  suspect  will  attend 
this  aria  {Pabititd. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  had  to  strug^e  as  usual  against  the  depressing 
effect  of  setting  prosaic  lines,  and  we  cannot  well  imagine  any 
thing  more  depressing  than  being  called  upon  to  give  melody  and 
spirit  to  such  common-place  affected  stuff  as  we  find  in  this  opera. 
The  retider  shall  judge — Es  una  ii§ce  wmmt-^ 
Ah,  what  avails  the  glittdriag  ves^ 
Unless  the  form  it  wraps  is  fi>ee ; 
For  ^y  attire  what  ds^oital  breast 
Would  barter  precious  liberty. 

Oeai:,  dear,  liberty. 
But  it  must  be  presumed  that  Mr,  B^hop  has  learned  the  art 
ooBrtiaiito  compasefS  of  high  fimlpsy,  4>f4ahiivtihe  gaaeral  pas*- 
aion  the  song  is  intended  to  express,  and  of  raising  musical 
iaagary  u|>oa  it,  wUhai&t  4esceiadiBg  to  either  syllables  or  sen- 
tences, except  in  so  far  as  their  quantities  are  conoeraad.  Su^^h 
vanes  iadeed  as  vsually  appear  in  Ki^ish  (or  nuidiern  Italian) 
operas  can  only  be  so  regarded,  for  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
composer  of  common  sense  or  common  education  would  ever  by 
choice  set  0uch  words. 

Hahit  iMid«a{«iri^BiM  have  aow  ftoniliariMd  us  to  the  sUructure 
ofoporaa,  a»d  if  they  contain  4>ne  or  two  attractive  pieoe^and  if 
there  he  nathtiig  far  helow  mediocrity  in  the  general  r^ia  of  the 
■UKicitisall  the.t>id)lie<ei9ects.  In  this  instanoe  Mr.  Bishop 
has  bees  fuite  m  s^icces^l  as  4Wi  most  oocasions^  indeed,  with 
Iha  asaepdiaa'of  Abe4iiu«ic  he  has  jput  to  Shahspeape^s  fdays,  we 
I,  lately,  h<ilter  than  ifais  '' F^i  cfJJ^ers:' 
\  miBcnat»toii<svar,|^v^j>ernwPffat'eaisleooe  to  a  Amma 
fhad.  Miialantstiac^  and  aeoevdi^gf y  the 
Uttle  stock  of  istmagth.  Some  of 
theaaagiwiU#a4<htiir<wny->p  the  chamber  ^gmgteuss  as  pleas« 
f0U  -wiu  no.  XXV.  M 
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iftg  novelties,  and  will  preserve  it  in  rem^imbrance  a  little,  and  liat 
^a^  little  longer.  But  it  deed  not  speak  well  for  national  talent  or 
national  judgment,  when  our  great  theatres  produce  no  higher  nor 
nk>re  lasting  effects.  And  it  is  doubly  hard  upon  a  man  of  guch 
talent'as  Mr.  Bishop  to  be  set  to  labour  upon  such  impracticable 
ihaterials  ;  for  who  has  not  observed  that  genius  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  the  excitement  ? 


1.  TFhen  I  glance  at  the  thoughi  that  another;  wordt  bjf  Mrs. 
J.  H.  R.  Mott ;  the  style  very  plaintive. 

2,  I  thought  I  had  lost  you  for  ever ;  the  style  very  expressive^ 
dedicated  to  the  Misses  Kempy  o/Brighton^  and  written  by  Mrs. 
I.  H.  R.  Mott. 

S.  When  I  ga%e  on  that  beautiful  face;  words  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  R. 

Mott ;  the  style  very  expressive. 
^.  Sxoeet  Mary  J  that  lives  on  thehraes  o*  the  Dooh  ;  the  style  truly 
'  Scottish. 

5.  There  is  aJlowW  y  the  words  by  Montgomery  /  the  style  simple 
and  innocent. 

6.  Once  to  gain  a  lovely  flowW  ;  the  style  very  affecting;  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Stroeling. 

We  lately  had  the  felicity  to  bring  our  readers  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  merits  of  Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Mott,  by 
shewing  then  how  marvellously  he  excelled  in  didactics,  And  with 
what  astonishing  skill  he  contrived  to  mix  them  up  with  divinity, 
poetry,  and  metaphysics.  And  although  he  is  now  about  to  come 
before  us  in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  a  ^^  ballad  monger,*'  we 
shall  still  discover  the  same  marks  of  super-eminent  genius,  and  the 
same  noUe  disdain  of  th6se  considerations  which  affect  ordinaty 
m^n  and  ordinary  musicians.  Even  in  the  Catalogue  Raiaonnee 
which  heads  this  article,  we  have  some  glimpses  of  hia  merit  and' 
modesty,  but  both,  we  trust,  will  appeair  mora  plainly, 'ftotn  tks 
6bservations  which  we  shall  venturp  to  make  on  the  aevaral  M>ttpo- 


tUioas  amiiMfated  ia  it«  Let  no  one  innagiii^  that  tiiia  higblj . 
descriptive  catalogue  is  o^ai^worjcrr-point  de  tojot ;  we  are  indebted 
fiMT  it  to  the  eloquent  Mr.  Mott  himself;,  a^d  we  are  not  bure  that, 
but  for  his  glowing  descriptions^  these  patheticproductions  might . 
not  have  escaped  us  altogether.  We  shall  take  them  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  now  placed ;  first  giving  the  author's 
account  of  each  song,  and  then  adding  such  remarks  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  the  more  full  elucidation  of  his  ideas. 

No.  1.  <<  When  I  glance  at  the  thought.''  The  style  of  this  song, 
is  said  by  Mr.  M.  to  be  ^^  very  plaintive/*  and  trolly  are  we. 
obliged  to  him  for  the  information  ;  for  there  is  no  precise  mean- 
ing in  the  symphony  which  could  funiish  it.  This  however  may^ 
be  a  clever  contrivance  to  make  the  melody  itself  more  pleasing. 
We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts  ;  for.  they,  as  we 
are,  must  be  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author'^ 
«  very  plaintive  style."  (See  Example,  No.  1.)  The  tide  of  the^ 
composer's  sorrow  runs  high  in  the  next  page,  and  he  makes  a^ 
transition  to  A  minor,  the  original  key  beii^  E.  (See  No.  2.). 
There  is  a  very  happy  and  judicious  division  on  "throne,"  which, 
seems  particularly  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  word.  The^ 
same  division  takes  place  a  few  bars  after,  on  "  moan,"  and,  «as 
we  think,  with  much,  propriety,  because  "  moan"  .  rhymes  ta 
^^  throne."  Whoever  looks  at  these  passages,  and  considers  the. 
manner  in  which  they  are  marked,  must  admit  that  they  cannot  fail^ 
of  producing  much  effect  on  the  auditor.  .  The  compa3^  of  the 
melody  may  be  called  reasonable,  as  it  only  extends  to  two  octaves, 
and  a  major  semitone.  ... 

No.  2.  "  /  thought  I  had  lost  you  /or  .ever.'*'  We  are  told  by 
the  composer,  that  the  style  of  this  song  is  "very  expressive,", 
and  he  has  likewise  had  the  goodness  to  inform  us,  th^t  it  was 
written  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  October,  1822,  ; 

This  is  as  it  should  be — for  too  much  accuracy  cannot  be  dis- 
played with  regard  to  ^orks  of  genius.  We  ourselves  would, 
give  a  trifle  to  know  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  great  pyramidj^ 
and.  posterity  will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Mott.  This  profound 
writer  is  very  fond  of  old  compound  measures,  ajid  they  are  fre- 
quently of  use^to  him  :  for  example,  the  first  bars  of  the.  sym- 
phony to  this  "very  expressive"  sopg  remind  .us  of  sevejral 
waltzes  wJbich  wc  bav<^  heard,,  but.  t^ey  look  v^ry  gravely,  in  six 
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crotchet  iimty  and  prepare  m  for  tlie  Ument&c&tt^  wMeft  k  |iteeed 
at  the  beginning^  of  the  sotig  itself. .  V/f^  »  wantiag  ifi  many 
placed  throQghoat  this  comporition ;  iftdeetf  Mr.  M«  in  MritatHMA 
we  predtrme  of  the  ancient  masters,  fi^eqnently  leaves  at  to  remem-^ 
ber  that  the  seventh  of  the  key  must  always  be  a  sharp  seventh  at 
the  perfect  cadence. 

Having  at  page  5  been  detained  in  Sb,  till  we  have  (brgotten 
the  original  key,  Ab,  we  are  suddenly  led  back  to  it^hy  the  very 
agreeable  passage  which  will  be  fonnd  at  No.  8.  This  happy 
manner  ot  getting  from  Eb  to  Ab  seems  quite  unique,  and  we 
recommend  a  careful  study  of  it  to  all  young  writers,  who  iri 
modulation  are  apt  to  lose  their  way. 

Proceed  we  now  to  No.  S,  which,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  is 
<*  a  plaintive  song,  in  the  expressive  style.*'  This  method  of  let- 
ting us  at  once  into  his  secret,  and  of  saving  ns  all  the  trouble  of 
discovering  the  particular  character  of  the  music,  is  generous  on 
the  part  of  our  author,  and  cannot  be  too  much  applauded.  He 
may  to  be  sure  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  story  of  the  painter 
and  his  lion,  but  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  to  be  the  less  tn« 
debted  to  him  on  that  account. 

Having  satisfied  our  conscience  by  this  acknowledgment,  we 
now  turn  to  the  melody  of  this  ^  plaintive  dong,''  which  presents 
itself  with  all  the  recommendations  of  an  old  and  familiar  ac« 
<|uaintanee.    At  No.  4  our  readers  will  find  for  their  gratifica- 
tion the  first  section  of  the  air,  and  let  him  who  shall  attempt  to 
ring  It  carefiiUy  attend  to  the  terms  ^  dolor oso*^  *'  lamentcvotey^ 
and  to  the  marks  of  expression  which  are  so  bountifully  strewed 
over  the  whole.    We  must  not  omit  the  symphony  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part,  because  we  humbly  conceive  that  it  contains  nothing 
less  than   a  specimen  of  the  Mordente  Armonico  Anglicano, 
invented  by  our  immortal  author,  and  justly  lauded  by  us  in  the 
article  already  referred  to.  (See  No.  d.)  If  any  one  can  listen 
without  emotion  to  this  ^Uively  and  spirited  embellishment,** 
which  produces  an  exquisite  effect,  when  delicately  executed  on 
descending  passages — ^if  any  one  we  say  can  listen  to  this  grace, 
unmoved,  he  is  unworthy  to  liearken  to  the  productions  of  those 
who,  perchance,  wear  ^  lanrel  crowns,*'  wreathed  from  ^  a  few 
0f  her  waste  leaves,"  whieh  music  drops  ^^  on  Albion's  isle." 
f^  Sx0eet  tffattff  that  lives  on  ike  btnet  o'  the  Doon^*  is  the  next 


OB  our  liit)  aad,  mceoHHagtB  Mr*  Dl#tt^  k  ii  writtan  in  a  style 
<<  tnily  Scottish/'  Bdttf  ptrtioilarly  fMd  of  the  omsic  of  our 
Northen  brethren,  we  inmed  with  anxious  expectation  to  this 
song,  and  were  particularly  sCmck  with  the  characteristic  excel* 
fence  of  the  symphony,  especially  the  latter  part,  but  we  shall 
extract  the  whdie  for  the  delight  of  oar  friends,  (See  No.  6)— 4Uid 
where  far  there  anyone  who,  in  onr  extract  (No.  7),  will  not  dis«» 
cover  the  pro^ction  of  a  mind  deeply  imlraed  with  those  traits  of 
melody  which,  till  now,  hare  only  been  {bund  North  of  the 
Tweed?  The  concluding  symphony,  though  short,  is  equally 
firficitous.  (See  No.  8.)  The  author,  with  that  regard  for  pre- 
cision which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us,  that  the  poetry  of  this  song  is  by  J.  Imlah, 
Esq.  of  Aberdeen;  the  music  composed  by  J.  H.  R.  Mott,  of 
London. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  offered  a  few  remarks  on  another  of 
Mr.  M/s  productions,  **  There  is  a  Jhwer**—in  a  style  simple 
and  innocent — but  on  looking  over  our  last  parcel  from  London 
we  find  that  our  Correspondent  has  omitted  to  send  it.  VTe  are 
very  much  vexed  at  this  circumstance,  and  ibhall  give  t&e  gen« 
tleman  a  sharp  lecture  for  his  inattention.  At  present  we  must 
be  Content  with  declaring,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  M.  that 
should  this  song  fall  in  the  way  of  any  of  onr  reftders,  they  will 
find  it  ^'  innocent  and  simple/* 

There  is  yet  one  more  song  which  demands  attention,  and  we 
have  reserved  it  till  the  last,  because  we  consider  it  to  be  the 
triumph  of  our  author's  taste  and  sensibility^''  Once  to  gain  m 
/ooefy^on)V'*— but  this  poetry  being,  written  by  ''a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction,** we  think  it  dne  to  the  noble  authoress  to  give  it  at 
length. 

''  Once,  to  gain  a  lovely  flow  V, 

To  a  bush  with  speed  I  drew; 

But  the  thorn's  malignant  powV 

Stung  me^-andaw^y  I  flew. 

Now,  though  greatly  I  admire 

Rose,  and  bud,  and  glowing  crest, 
.  I  no  longer  feel  desire 
*   For  it,  in  my  tranquil  breast. 
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Like  my  fairi^  jriiiideF  ro9e^     -  .     , 

Lovely  as  the  ruddy  morn  ; 
Ml  its  tints  a  cbatm  disclose, 
But^its  beauty  hides  a  thorn/' 
Lines,  such  as  these,  are  well  calculated  to  set  fire  to  the  whole 
train  of  thought  which  is  concealed  in  the  cranium  of  a  man  of 
genius.    Accordingly  in  this  composition  Mr.  M.  has  risen  almost 
above  himself,  and  has  given  new  and  astonishing  proo&  of  hi^ 
delicacy  and  susceptibility;  no  wonder  then  he  should  tell  us^ 
that  the  style  of  this  song  is  *^  very  affecting/* 

We  are  introduced  to  the  symphony  by  a  remarkably  original 
prelude,  which  must  prepare  the  mind  for  the  pielancholy  associa*. 
tions  of  "  voice  and  verse'*  which  are  to  follow.  (See  No.  9.) 
The  symphony  itself  abounds  in  triplets,  which  every  one  knows 
have  an  effect  singularly  plaintive.  But  we  can  bestow  little  time 
on  this  part,  being  anxious  beyond  measure  to  arrive.at  the  air,  pf 
which  we  shall  give  the  first  section  at  No.  10. 

Before  the  reader  turns  to  that  extract  let  him  stop  and  guess, 
if  he  can,  by  what  an  admirable  expedient  our  author  heightens 
the  pathos  of  his  composition.  No  1  the  reader  cannot  guess^ 
Well,  we  will  let  him  into  the  secret.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
f  his— that  the  music  shall  be  sung  ^^  affectingly,  and  interspersed 
with  sighs  at  the  rests.**  Now  hide  your  heads  ^^  ye  lesser  lights,'* 
which  twinkle  in  your  spheres,  and  acknowledge  that  here  is  n 
thought  worthy  of  the  great  inventor  of  the  mordente  armonico 
angUcano. 

And  once  more  we  repeat  it ;  let  there  be  no  pilfering ;  let  no 
one,  on  pain  of  our  castigationy  and  the  loss  of  his  own  credit, 
attempt  to , rob  our  author  of  that  ^^  crown**  which  we  now  place 
on  his  head,  in  remembrance  of  his  marvellous,  and,  till  now, 
unheard  of  expedient.  The  last  extract  will  remind  the  reader  of 
^^  Faithless  Emma  y**  but  he  cannot  object  to  it  on  that  account ; 
for  Sir  J.  Stevehson*s  song  is  on  a  mournful  theme — disastrous 
love.  Mr.  M.  however,  has  much  improved  on  his  original,  by 
sundry  and  diverse  flights^  of  which  we  shall  give  a  specimen  or 
two  at  No.  11.  They  will  be  found  brilliant  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  so  easy  that  any  one  of  our  young  friends  may  sing 
them,  even  though  she  may  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  receiv- 
ing lessons  frdm  the  renowned  Signor  Rossini,  at  the  moderate 


cbarge  office  g^inen  eacb.  This  reminds  us  to'say,  that  we  think 
the  price,  deosanded  far  the  son^  before  us  is  reasonable,  it  being 
only  three  shillings  and  six-pence — ^this  too,  when  the  poetry  is  by 
a  lady  of  distinetion,  the  music  by  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Mott)'  and 
the  inscription  to  Mrs.  Stroehling. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  highly  gifted  Isaac  must  be 
considered  as  an  ^'exquisite"  among  his  ruder  brethren;  his' ex- 
treme delicacy  and  his  susceptibility  of  all  the  finest  impressions, 
entitle  him  to  this  enviable  distinction.  And  if,  among  our,  fair 
reader*,  there  be  one,  rising  sixteen,  in  whose  tender  bosom  the 
soft  flame  of  love  has  been  kindled  by  a  schoolfellow  of  her  bro- 
ther's, who  has  accompanied  him  home  to  pass  the  vacation-^-^if 
there  be  such  a  one,  and  she  feel  an  unusual  desire  to  sit  alone, 
gaze  on  the  moon,  make  verses,  and  read  Newman's  novelcH-to 
her  we  would  earnestly  recommend  these  songs ;  certain  that  she! 
will  be  charmed  with  the  ^<  very  plaintive,"  the  ^^  very  expressive,'* 
and  the  '^  very  aflecting"  style  of  their  author. 


A  Morning  and  Evening  Church  Scrviccy Jbr  four  Voices;  with 
am  Accompaniment  Jbrihe  Organ  or  Piano  Forte j  composed  and 
respectfuUjf  dedicated  to  all  Choirs ;  bjf  Samuel  Wesley* 

According  to  our  notion  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  whole, 
circle  of  musical  art  than  the  cathedral  service  of  the  church  of 
England. 

In  the  musical  service  of  the  Romish  church  there  is  more 
<'  pomp  and  circumstance,"  but  by  her  members  a  fine  principle 
seems  to  be  carried  too  far.  There  is  too  much  artifice  and  over«* 
working  among  them,  and  the  style  oftheir  sacred  composition 
(if  sqch  a  term  may  be  applied  to  them)  has  been  too  often  highly 
reprehensible ;  now  indeed  it  hardly  difiers  firom  the  style  of  the 
theatre  in  any  respect. 

Were  we  ^^good  Catholics,"  we  should  assuredly  cry.  out, 
f^th^  cl|urch  is  ip  danger,"  for  she  is  labouring  under  tbe.cpnqe- 
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p •fmtenriUe  imwwakm.  Tlie  dpern  km  wUafaiA  mibotss^ 
witUa  htr  Holy  prttGuicfti,aMl  ia  theiii^  imteid  of  Jmuraig  stimiM 
oftnie  pimtjy  we  mm  shocked  irkii  li||^«nd  ^wwitoii"  laetodieiy 
and  tlMBir  moMtrous  anocialioa  wkh  fratdsirhtdi  wort  orifuoUJlj 
dengned  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  etimer  to  repentanee,  or  to 
kiadle  flwoM  Of  IwaTenly  joy  oad  derotion  in  tiie  hreoits  of  lilo 
lifhieolis. 

T*  write  Weil  Air  the  ohvrdi  kMrtawly  «  miter  of  froot  diA- 
coliy,  end  it  wottldfleem  4hal  deeided  4iiooeflB  is  <mly  ^toiwd 
whPPy  by  the^fopttlse  of  some  estroordioary  gomoi^  or  ligr  a  eon- 
cianonoo  offiivooMhle  eiroaiMtaaoss,  emioolit  maslMS  are  M  to 
dovots  their  attentkii  more  particftOarfy  to  the  oubjoet»  The 
effRTt  of  Palestrfiia's  wrilu^  on  the  occlemastieal  ososio  ^f  Inhi 
coiwti^woB  Mi  for  4  oentoi^  after  his  ^eeeasey  aod  we  perceive 
the  opefmtioa  .of  his  loadiag  prioeifles  «vea  ia  the  asere  modera 
s6hooi)  whieh  my  he  teid  to  hmro  begva  aiwot  the  time  of 
Carissimi,  and  to  ham  icmtiant'd  down  to  the  Ome  of  JomeliL 
Daring  that  period,  distinguished  as  it  must  be  in  the  history  of 
Italy,  our  English  composers  were  nobly  exerting  themselves, 
and  their  works,  when  examined  with  candour,  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  prond  comparison  with  those  of  their  so  much  Taunted 
competitors. 

That  this  finest  of  all  styles,  and  that  in  which  we  have  so 
greetly  ettelled,  «bMH  twrn  be  so  tttfle  ««ill!vatedMioiig  %is, 
most  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  rasl  lo,ver«f  music.  Vpon 
this  point  we  heve  so  often  declared 'oor  opMon,  thait  the  mere 
mention  of  it  may  appear  useless  repetition — we  however  do  not 
tfriidL  fto^  The  most  t^ernMt  «nd  ekciiot  ferlbrmanoe  «r  poUic 
worship Ift  one  good  wWeh  >«•«  tevo  a  itight  to^tiaim  from  •otsr 
clergy— and  therefore,  believing  that  nothing  heightens  pure  4e« 
toUonVD  ihmIi  os  Aee  iSMSie,  we-w^ll  fievsevere  kt  om*  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  oMetttAsn  of  oor  couiMrymeti  to  a  subject  which  may 
be  ftdrly  ttid  M  eoMeni  the  miional  dsmicter^  That  cboMd 
iwwiee  it  »egleeted^^t*ifct  genoiuily  opeatii^  ths  salaries  aitomtd 
to  Miie  oiettheni  4^  our  Amm  lore  very  iaiedoqtMie,  and  that  the 
iilbjhfae<Wrty^f  tawed  wwpinftiiim  bmtot  iM  eacoiMged,  nm 
truths  which  we  presume  cannot  be  denied.  Wlai,  fhertfllMi 
siwy  om  veMUMO  to  Miploy  ttinMir  m  this  Mgledled  oit,  ^ 
srfMveiii  eMM^attdlhi^l  m  smlldiym  of  hMereM  fiir hie 
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Independently  however  of  all  other  considerations,  a 
servioe  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  a  musician  as  Mr.  S.  Wesley 
would  be  entitled  to  our  particular  notice. 

By  consent  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  profession,  he  has 
long  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  organists  of  his  country,  and 
he  has  maintained  that  high  character  by  a  uniform  display  of 
profound  knowledge  and  refined  taste ;  in  this  latter  particular 
Mr.  W.  has  a  marked  superiority  over  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  enjoy  great  and  well-earned  celebrity.  He  seems  always  to 
have  formed  just  and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
instrument,  and  he  has  never  debased  it  by  the  performance  of 
frivolous  compositions,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
*<  groundlings/' 

There  is  another  reason  which  induces  us  to  pay  more  than*  or- 
dinary attention  to  this  work;  it  is  by  for  the  most  elaborate  com- 
position of  Mr*  Wesley's  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  In- 
deed he  appears  to  write  but  very  little,  and  this  perhaps  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  his  well  known  love  for  general  learning, 
and  by  the  eclat  which  always  attends  his  performance  on  the 
organ.  Writing  in  the  style  our  author  has  adopted,  is  a  labori- 
ous task  to  Bit;  but  his  extemporaneous  flights,  though  unattain- 
able by  others,  cost  him  nothing,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
abstract  him  from  the  drudgery  of  the  desk  and  the  waste  of 
'<  midnight  oil." 

Our  readers  will  easily  imagine  that  the  service  now  under  con- 
sideration, coming  from  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  greatest  church  composers,  is  distinguished  by  sweet  and 
appropriate  melody  in  many  places. — The  harmony  likewise  is 
often  very  pure,  and  the  modulations  are  truly  ecclesiastical; 
but  the  chief  excellence  of  this  composition  arises  from  a  total 
absence  of  all  that  is  vulgar  or  theatrical.  In  it  we  discover  no 
laek-a-daisical  chromatics  nor  stage  effects,  but  the  whole  flovTs 
on  with  that  simplicity  which  should  ever  be  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  music  which  is  intended  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Throughout  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  want  of  that  eleva- 
tion which  the  elder  masters  attained  to,  without  violating  the 
simplicity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  modulations  also 
are  occasionally  harsh,  and  the  execution  is  frequently  ci^reless— * 
but  here  we  must  become  more  particular. 

VOL.    VII.     KO.   XXV.  N 
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Following  the  practice  of  the  ancient  school,  our  author  gives  to 
the  Priest  the  first  verse  of  the  Te  Deum — "  We  praise  thee^  O 
God  y"  the  choir  then  follows,  "  We  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
L.ord^'*  in  a  strain  of  excellent  harmony.  (See  Ex.  No.  1.)  The 
next  verse  does  not  please  us  so  well ;  the  canto  in  the  fifth  bar* 
conies  in  harshly  upon  a  second,  and  we  can  discover  no  particular 
design  which  requires  it.  "  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud^^  is  good ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  verse  are  two  fifths,  saved  only  by  a  fourth, 
which,  according  to  the  canon,  is  no  saving  at  all.  The  second 
minim  in  the  tenor  should  have  been  F.    (See  No.  2.) 

In  the  second  bar  of  page  4,  the  canto  and  base  proceed  from  a 
minor  sixth  to  an  eighth.    (See  No.  3.) 

Such  progressions  are  often  unavoidable  in  the  middle  parts  of 
a  composition,  but  as  they  contain  hidden  octaves,  they  should  not 
be  heard  in  the  extreme  parts.  Similar  lapses  may  be  found  in 
several  other  passages  of  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  we  were  therefore  much  surprized  to  find  him  accenting  the 
following  verse  thus — "  To  thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphinij^  then 
again,  "  Holy,  Lord  God^  That  such  was  the  custom  when 
correctness  in  this  respect  was  little  studied,  we  are  well  aware  ; 
but  we  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  sanctioned  it. 
*<  Heaoen  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  ^^^  and  the 
following  verses,  on  to  "  The  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world 
doth  acknowledge  thee^^  are  very  well  conceived  and  executed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  bar  in  page  6,  where  we  have  a 
ninth  prepared  by  an  eighth,  and  the  fifth  bar  in  page  7,  where  the 
tenor  and  base  move  from  jg  to  ^.  Had  we  not  found  F  in  the 
organ  part,  we  should  have  thought  that  our  author  intended  the 
tenor  to  ikll  to  D. 

There  seems  to  be  too  much  sudden  modulation  at  the  words 
"  The  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty^  The  sublime  image  con- 
tained in  that  line  requires  that  it  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  simplicity.  On  the  words  <^  Thine  honourable^  true^  and 
only  Son^**  a  short  subject  is  introduced.  There  is  also  another 
in  the  next  page,  on  the  words^  **  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of 

•  Wesiiail  reckon  the  bars  from  the  first  of  each  pi^e,  aad  as  the  music  is 
widely  printed,  this  will  occasion  little  trouble  to  those  who  may  chuse  to 
refer  to  the  passages  of  which  we  speak,  without  giving  extracts  of  them. 
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ike  Father /^  BXidj  as  these  are  the  first  which  occur,  we  shall  take 
occasion,  once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  in  his  subjects  of  fugue,  Mr. 
W.  has  rather  disappointed  us.  Coming  from  so  eminent  a  master 
of  extemporaneous  fugue,  we  did  expect  that  they  would  have 
been  less  trite,  and  have  been  worked  with  more  regularity  and 
eondension. 

The  style  of  the  verse,  "  When  thou  iookcst  upon  thee  to  deliver 
many*  is  good ;  but  in  the  following  verse,  ^^  When  thou  hadst 
oroercome  the  sharpness  ofdeaih^'*  there  is  a  very  great  inaccuracy 
of  composition.  (See  Ex.  No.  4.>  There  we  have  a  seventh, 
which  skips  up  a  fourth,  while  the  alto  unfortunately  keeps  it  com- 
pany, and  thus  causes  consecutive  fifths. 

Mr.  W.  has  set  the  words,  "  We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be 
our  Judgey'*  and  the  following  verse,  in  a  fine  and  impressive 
manner.  This  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
whole  Te  Deum,  and  we  shall  extract  the  first  part  of  it  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  (See  Ex.  No.  5.)  The  verses, 
"  Make  them  to  he  numbered  with  thy  saints^**  and  "  Govern  them^ 
and  lift  them  upy''  begin  with  points  of  fugue  to  which  our  former 
remarks  will  apply. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  remainder  of  the  Te  Deum  which  re- 
quires particular  observation;  we  would  only  just  observe,  that 
our  author  seems  most  happy  in  the  supplicatory  parts.  ^^  Vouch^ 
safe^  O  LiOrdy^  is  good,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  passage, 
the  voices  are  too  much  separated ;  this  is  the  case  in  several 
other  places,  which  we  have  not  stopped  to  notice. 

The  Jubilate  begins  admirably;  our  readers  will  find  the  two 
first  phrases  at  No.  6.  At  the  end  of  the  example,  however,  they 
will  perceive  the  same  error — that  of  saving  two  fifths  by  a  fourth — 
which  we  have  noticed  in  No.  3;  the  tenor  should  be  B.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  the  following  verses,  ^^  Be  ye  sure^*  &c«  and 
*'  We  are  his  people^  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.**  Prom  these 
verses  to  the  end  of  the  Jubilate  we  do  not  think  that  our  author 
has  been  happy.  His  points  of  fugue  do  not  tell,  and  the  har- 
mony is  often  enfeebled  by  the  voices  being  too  distant  from  each 
other ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  words  <^  Be  thankful 
unto  him,  and  speak  good  of  his  name.** 

The  Sanctus,  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  plesfie  us  less  than  any 
other  movements  in  the  whole  service ;  they  want  melody,  while 
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the  modulation  is  frequently  harsh,  and  the  construction  of  the 
parts  crude. 

The  first  verses  of  the  Magnificat,  ^^  My  soul  doth  magnify ^^^ 
&c.  to  "  He  hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  his  handmaidens^*  are 
exceedingly  well  set ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  W.  has  treated  the  following  verse,  "  For  behold  froni 
henceforth.*^  Here  we  have  a  sudden  break  and  a  pause ;  after 
which  the  words  **  All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed,**  are 
treated  alia  fugata,  by  the  canto  and  base.  This  is  certainly  novel, 
but  to  us  not  agreeable.  "  And  holy  is  his  name.**  Here  the 
tenor  moves  from  a  seventh  to  an  eighth  with  the  base.  The  note 
in  the  tenor  should  be  G,  and  we  should  have  taken  B  for  an  error 
of  the  engraver,  if  had  not  found  the  latter  note  in  the  organ  part. 

Were  we  to  pursue  our  remarks  minutely  to  the  end  of  this 
Magnificat,  we  should  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  we  have 
before  said*  The  scientific  reader,  if  he  examine  it,  will  find  the 
short  imitations,  with  which  it  rather  abounds,  not  very  satisfac- 
torily managed  ;  and  he  will  discover  some  inaccuracies  of  coun- 
terpoint, especially  in  the  Gloria  Patri ;  for  at  page  49,  bar  second, 
there  are  octaves  between  the  alto  and  base  ;  in  the  next  bar  there 
is  a  harsh  relation  of  the  tritone  C  F#,  and  in  page  50,  between 
bars  7  and  8,  there  is  the  still  harsher  relation  of  the  diminished 
eighth,  Bj^  Bb.  At  page  51,  bar  second,  the  canto  and  tenor  may 
be  said  to  move  in  unisons  ;  and  in  the  eighth  bar  of  the  same  page, 
there  is  the  extraordinary  relation  of  Bb  B^,  between  the  base  and 
alto.  Consecutive  fifths  take  place  between  the  tenor  and  canto, 
in  the  5th  bar  of  page  53 ;  and  in  the  fifth  bar  of  page  53  the  alto, 
which  stands  in  relation  of  minor  seventh  to  the  base  note  F,  rises 
to  an  eighth  with  it. 

The  ei:ecution  of  this  Gloria*  is  by  far  more  incorrect  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  work,  and  we  hope  the  author  will  rectify  it 
on  a  second  impression.  In  proceeding  to  the  Nunc  Dimitis,  a 
more  pleasing  labour  awaits  us.  The  beginning  of  this  portion  of 
the  service  may  be  classed  among  the  best  passages  of  the  work, 
and  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  specimen  of  choral  harmony. 
(See  Ex.  No.  7.)  The  verse  ^^  To  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles**  is  good,  though  at  the  end  of  it  pur  author  has  been  betrayed 
into  a  division  on  "  Glory ^^^  which  is  a  word  really  worn  out  by 
inceseiant  use*    He  has  however  arranged  the  parts  very  cleyerly, 
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No.  L 


Priest.  *'  We  praise  thee,  O  God  V 


Canto. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Bass. 


jJMi'. , I J I '  PMi'  j.jl 


We      ac-know- ledge     Thee  to         be        the       Lord,  Sec, 


Wli.di  I'TP  I'l^^ 


lO: 


We     ae-kiiow- ledge     Thee     tp      be        the  .   Lord,  &c. 


Miill'!  p.p  p  pll?  p  p>f 


We      ae- know -ledge    Thee     to      be        the       Lord,  &c. 


QB 


h>i'.  p'r  I'  (?|.-i  ,1 .1.  J 


We      ac*  know -ledge     Th«e     to        be     4ho-   ^-Lotdy  Ac^-^ 


No.  2. 


P?  Ipiliip  I'll'  iir  r  I' 


To  Thee     all         An  -  gels         cry    -     -     •     a  -  loud»  &c. 


Hi,|'    Up  i^pil^^ 


To  Thee    -all         An  -  gehi         ciy 


a  -  londy  ftc. 


Ml'.    1,1 


A\p     ,.l    ,1 


P 


An    An 


gels     erf 


a      -     load,  &cr 


""tyhrrji'M^l'lp  ;  r  '' 
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No.  3. 


« 


^ 


^ 


The        Hcav'ns, 


m 


-e- 


and'      fil  the       pow'rs      there      •     in,  &c. 


ii 


33: 


fr-fif  r  rr  ^ 


The         Heav*D8,      and  all 


the        pow'rs      there      -      in,  &c. 


m 


XC 


^^ 


£ 


The  Heav'ns,  and 


all  -the     pow'rs        there     -     in,  &c. 


SB 


»=4 


^fffrlr  P-tli 


The     Heav^M,  and    all  tlie       pow'rs      there     -     in,  &c. 


No.  4; 


*^  YirL^^     it.^..      1...  >i^.*  _ ^_ &1.— 


op    tP   ^ 


i 


When   Thou    hacKst  o      -      vcr  -  come  the  sharp -ness         of     death,&c 


Ml.  -V  rrf>i;f'cr  rr  r  r^l^Tr 


^rrrr 


$ 


When       Thou  hadst  o       -        ver  -  come      the  sharp -dess         of    death,  &c. 


i^ 


a    o 


i'|*f  "f  ''I"  'Tf'l^^ 


When  Thou    hadst  o    -    yer    -    come  the  sharp-ness  of    death,  &c. 


& 


^ 


No.  5.     (Slow). 


Ac.    u  ^    rl[4aj-    rl    7l"^d  h=^*p 


^not 


33: 


We  be .  -  liere  that    Thou     shalt     come      to  be     our   Judge,  &c. 


IB 


fH   * 


X 


«: 


p-    p     p-t:^ 


-P  I  C)   Oj-iOi 


We  be     -.   lieve 


that    Thou     skalt       come      to  be     our  Judge,  &c. 


CV    p     p  'IP.*  P 


25 


S 


-V- 


We  be    -.    lieve  that     Thou    ^halt  •     come      to  be      our  Judge,  &c. 


^"'ay^'  ri^-p  P  pi,-. 


P^' 


xxt 


We  be    -    Ueri 


that    Thou     shtdt  '    come        to       Ije      oiu-  Judge;  &c. 
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No.  6. 


t^gi   ..  f    .11  I'    j    .1  f>\4     .1     a       \n  rWi] 


be       joy   -    ful        in    .tile      Lord,      all  ye        ■    lamil*!  tare   the 


O     *      p    \Z& 


i 


=g=p 


1^ 


^Si 


^ 


O.  be         joy  •   fal        in       the      Lord,        all         ye  Uiidi!fferv«   tl^ 


I'll'.  ^  •  p^ff^fp  p,  il|il  J  P'rl^f  r| 


O  be        joy    -    ful        in        the      Lonl,       all         ye  lands!  acnre    tlie 


'■'"hii'.  ■> '  ftr^  p  I '  I  '■! 


S 


Bc 


O  be         joy   -  fill        in       the       Lord,     all  >*  landsf  serve   the 


Lord,  serve    the        Lord     with       glad 


ncsa,  &c. 


Lord,  senre    the        Lord     with       glad  -  ness,  Ac. 


m 


Lord,  serve     the      Lord     with      glad 


ness,  &c. 


.'""I'l-"   ^   il    I    1^ 


Lord»   serve    the       Lord     with      glad 

No.  7.    (Soft). 


ness,  &c. 


rg~T"j:: 


^^ 


Lord,  now      let-test*   Thou     thy  scr  -  vant  de-part    in       peaee,  ac  -  cord  -  ing 


i^ 


=^ 


rp  "  i'i|'  r-'-'i'ill  I  Ii  II 


Lord,  now      let-test     Tliou    thy         ser  -  vant  de- part    In       peace,  ac  -  cord  -  bg 


^^B 


Lord,  now      let-test     Thou    thy  ser  -  vant  de  -  part    in       peaee,  ac  -  cord  -  mg 

»  -  d 


^ 


ro: 


^'  I  JJ  '  II  ||    ffl 


Lord,  now       kt-test     Thou    thy        aer  -  vant  de-part    Im      peace,  w  -  cord 
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P^Uin\y^    p     I 'If    ft     ,l|^^ 


to        thy  '   word;  lor  nSae     eytf       have      seen-    lliy         mil     -    va       •       tion,  &c. 


nil,  [■'  p  '-^  jpi''  rf  \>^\\:i :''  ry|  M^ 


^ 


to         thy       word;  for  mine     eyes        have       seen       thy        Mil     •     va        •        tioD,  &c. 


1P=[^ 


P  bp  <? 


M 


pi'  I'  fit 


:i    o    p 


to        thy     word ;    for  mine     eyes       have      seen      thy        sal     -     va        -       tion,  &c. 


in  j,  >',^  iFfrr  'iN  » 


3X 


to         thy   word;     for    mine       eyes      have      seen     thy        sal 


ra        -       tion,  &c. 
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the  alto  and  base  forming  a  canon  in  the  seventh,  with  a  part 
between  them,  in  free  song,  for  the  tenor.  We  object  to  the  major 
chord  of  D,  with  which  this  diyision  concludes.  The  subsequent 
modulation  into  Bb,on  the  repetition  of  the  division,  requires 
that  the  D  chord  should  be  minor ;  besides,  as  it  now  stands,  F|  in 
the  alto  makes  a  very  disagreeable  false  relation  with  the  F^, 
which  is  found  in  the  preceding  bar  of  the  base.  The  7-4-2  might 
have  been  spared  at  the  conclusion  of  this  verse ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
combination,  out  of  church.  Of  the  Gloria  Patri  we  cannot  say 
much,  though  it  has  more  force  than  some  of  those  which  precede. 
In  the  third  bar  of  page  60  the  harmony  of  Eb  is  introduced  in 
a  manner  which  w^e  dare  say  pleases  the  author,  but  does  not 
please  us.  Still  less  do  we  admire  the  way  in  which  the  cadence 
is  interrupted  in  the  fifth  bar,  by  the  harmony  of  |,  on  C#.  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  however,  that  these  things  are  matters  of  taste, 
and  as  such,  we  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

From  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  it  will  eamkf  be  imagined 
that  we  consider  this  a  work  of  unequal  merit ;  at  the  same  time 
we  think  it  honourable  to  Mr.  Wesley's  taste,  and  no  small  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  art. 

The  minute  examination  which  we  have  entered  into  must  con- 
vince him  of  the  respect  which  we  have  for  his  talents,  the  conse- 
quence which  we  attach  to  any  thing  proceeding  from  his  pen, 
and  the  desire  which  we  feel  to  excite  attention  to  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  composition.  The  church  should  be  the  nurse  of  mu« 
sicians,  and  we  shall  never  lose  any  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
endeavovrs  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  her  service. 
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Seven  brilliami   Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte^  to  a  Theme  qf 
SoBsini;   bjf  Francis  Listt,    ^^  Impromptu  BrillianV^  for  the 
Piano  Fortey  on  Themes  of  Rossini  and  SpofUini;  by  Francis 
Liszt.    London*    Boosey  and  Co. 

Trio  for  the  Piano  Forte^  Violin^  and  Violoncello ;  composed  by 
J.  Nm  HummeL    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Rondeau  Brilliant^  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  composed  by  Carl  Maria 
Von  Weber.    London.    H.  J.  Bannister. 

If  the  precocity  of  youthful  talent  always  excites  apprehension 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  future  failing  to  justify  the  promise  of  the 
present,  it  is  not  without  sufficient  cause.  The  forwardness  of  an 
early  spring  is  rarely  sustained  by  the  subsequent  seasons,  and  for 
the  best  reason  in  the  world — it  is  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  It 
has  often  stnirjj:  us  as  a  curious  fact,  that  musical  genius  shews 
itself  much  earlier  than  ability  of  other  kinds,  and  when  we  have 
endeavoured  to  seek  out  the  cause,  we  have  only  arrived  at  the 
probability,  that  the  imagination  is  principally  concerned,  and 
from  analogy  we  have  been  satisfied  with  this  solution.  Very 
many  poets  have  arrived  at  an  early  maturity — Pope  ^^isped  in 
numbers."  The  operations  of  other  intellectual  faculties  appear 
to  be  of  slower  growth — Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  particularly  dull 
as  a  boy.  Amongst  musicians,  Mozart  and  Haydn  jatified  in 
after  life  the  promise  of  their  youth — and  our  own  Crotch  cannot 
be  said  to  have  disappointed  the  expectation  he  raised  in  his  state 
of  absolute  infancy.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  talent  for 
music  has  exerted  itself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  in  most 
musicians  than  is  recorded  of  any  other  intellectual  distinction. 

Master  Liszt's  extraordinary  talents  as  a  piano  forte  player 
enable  him  to  overcome  with  ease,  difficulties  that  would  startle 
most  others.  His  lessons  therefore  require  much  power  of  hand 
in  the  performer.  The  variations  are  the  least  difficult  parts,  still 
however  we  must  consider  them  the  best  of  the  two.  But  little 
distinct  style  is  to  be  discovered  in  them,  though  there  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  the  solidity  of  the  German  school,  which  shew  that 
the  composer  is  studying  good  models. 

The  third  variation  is  original,  and  displays  a  good  deal  of 
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imaginattofi.  No.  5  has  still  stronger  claims  to  these  praises, 
and  possesses  a  vigour  that  is  very  effective.  No.  6,  a  Polonaise, 
is  extremely  elegant. 

The  Impromptu  is  an  attempt  at  a  higher  style  of  composition, 
in  which  Master  Liszt  has  not  succeeded  so  well.  It  is  here  that 
a  marked  and  decided  character  is  required,  as  well  as  the  hand 
of  an  experienced  master,  who  is  a  judge  of  eflfects.  In  this  im- 
promptu,Rossini's  exquisitely  expressive  air  of  ^< Cora  l^er  1^,"  from 
the  duet  of  ^^  Amor  possente  nome^^  is  injured  by  being  transposed 
into  the  brilliant  key  of  E  major,  nor  is  the  manner  of  its  intro« 
duction  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  character  of  the  air,  which 
ought  in  a  degree  to  be  considered,  nor  can  we  think  Spontini 
much  better  treated ;  there  are  however  unquestionable  proofi  of 
great  genius  in  the  lesson,  and  it  excites  the  utmost  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  power  of  hand  which  has  probably  suggested  such 
passages  to  the  mind. 

The  trio  is  one  of  those  spirited  and  highly  finished  productions 
that  characterize  the  German  style,  and  especially  the  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Hummel.  We  cannot  point  out  any  particular 
beauty  in  it,  yet  it  attracts  and  interests  throughout.  It  is  ob- 
viously from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  bears  the  character  of 
genius  on  all  its  features.  The  allegro  is  full  of  vigour,  and  pos- 
sesses some  traits  of  imagination,  with  a  few  of  very  sweet  ex- 
pression. The  subject  of  the  andante  is  extremely  simple,  but 
the  second  division  of  this  movement  produces  a  very  good  effect, 
by  the  contrast  formed  between  an  energetic  and  nervous  passage, 
and  the  previous  quietude  of  the  subject.  The  rest  of  it  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  piece  ia  concluded  by  an  extremely  light,  ele- 
gant, and  effective  rcuado.  It  is  far  less  difficult  than  the  gene- 
rality of  Mr.  Hummers  compositions,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
classed  with  easy  lessons  of  this  kind,  as  the  violin  and  violoncello 
have  both  some  passages  to  execute,  which  rarely  find  admission 
into  concerted  pieces,  composed  for  the  amusement  of  amateurs ; 
the  principal  part  is  however  allotted  to  the  piano  forte. 

The  music  of  this  now  popular  composer  is  often  said  to  be 
purely  instrumental.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lesson  before  us  does 
not  display  that  degree  of  original  genius  that  beams  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  vocal  compositions.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  it  is  without  originality,  for  we  should  consj4ler  it  almost 
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impossible  for  a  free  spirit  like  Weber*8  to  stoop  to  any  sort  of 
imitation.  It  is  in  his  own  forcible  and  nervous  style,  but  it  pos- 
sesses neither  the  concentration,  novelty,  nor  variety  of  expres- 
sion that  mark  the  school  to  which  (if  to  any)  he  may  be  said  to 
belongs.  Weber's  genius  appears  not  of  a  kind  to  be  confined  to 
the  narrower  range  of  ideas  necessary  to  writing  fbr  a  single 
instrument ;  it  is  then  cramped,  and  only  gives  a  fiiint  idea  of  what 
it  is  when  unrestrained  in  its  natural  course.  The  rondeau  is 
however  adapted  to  afford  most  excellent  practice  to  those  who 
are  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  pursuit  as  to  render  it  rather  a 
source  of  amusement  than  study. 


Three  Grand  Sonatas  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  hy  Charles 
Ambrose*     Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

The  style  of  compositions  for  the  piano  forte  has  by  degrees 
assumed  a  totally  different  character  within  the  last  few  years. 
This  change  has  been  effected  by  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  novelty,  occasioned  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  musical 
knowledge,  and  by  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  finest  per- 
formers on  the  instrument  in  overcoming  those  difficulties  which 
not  many  years  ago  would  not  have  been  attempted.  Thus  those 
passages  and  combinations  which  were  then  considered  as  inge- 
nious and  original,  now  appear  to  those  who  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  consider  the  necessity  of  good 'practice,  as  common 
place  and  out  of  date.  Yet  to  those  to  whom  this  consideration 
is  an  object,  nearly  the  same  lessons  as  were  employed  formerly  to 
ground  the  piano  forte  player,  are  now  used  for  the  same  purpose 
up  to  a  certain  period,  and  with  equal  success.  Dussek  is  still 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  masters  for  the  study  of  beginners, 
and  it  is  his  style  that  Mr.  Ambrose  appears  ta  have  selected  in 
some  degree  as  a  model  for  his  own.  If  Mr..  A«  has  disregarded 
the  changes  which  we  have  remarked,  and  if  his  music  does  not 
possess  enough  variety  to  render  it  attractive  to  modem  execu- 
tion, it  detracts  but  little  from  its  more  solid  recommendations. 
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The  intr6diicti<Hi  to  tbe  first  son«t«  is  spirited  and  ingeniously 
contrived,  but  the  second,  as  a  whole,  is  the  best.  The  varia- 
tions on  ^^  My  love  *s  like  the  red  red  rose^'^  are  original,  and 
that  in  the  minor  is  particnlarly  good.  The  rondos  to  the  first 
and  last  aonata  are  light  and  pleasing,  and  all  three  contain  great 
reeommendations,  by  combining  most  excellent  practice  with 
agreeable  melody. 


What  is  prai/er  ;  the poetrjf  bj/ MontgoiMry  /  the  muiic  bt/J.  FT. 

Holder^  Mus.  Bac.  Oson^    London.    Goulding,  D*Almaine, 

and  Co. 
fVhai  is  prayer -J  composed  Jbr  thre^  voices ^  by  Samuel  Webbe. 

London.    Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 
What  i$  prayer  ;  composed  Jbr  a  single  t^ice^  with  an  Accompani^ 

ment  for  the  Piixno  Forte  ^^  by  Wm*  Horsleyy  Mus.  Bac.  Oson. 

Organist   of  the  Asylum^   atsd  Belgrave  ChapeL     London. 

BirekallandCo. 

The  casual  conjunction  of  the  poem,"  What  is  prayer  f**  with 
the  name  and  circumstances  of  the  wretched  culprit,  who  from  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes,  lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
attention,  has  attracted  towards  this  fine  production  of  Mr.  Mont-* 
gomery's  pious  spirit  a  far  greater  share  of  i*egard  than  the  pure  ^ 
and  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  verses  had  attained ;  so  true  it  is,  that 
vice  is  oftena  help  to  virtue.  But  neither  of  the  three  composers 
,  whose  productions  lie  before  us  are  men  to  catch  at  a-  popular 
subject,  merely  because  it  has  become  popular ;  and  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  neither  of  them  would  have  grappled  with 
it,  especially  under  such  circumstances,  but  from  an  intense  feeling  * 
of  its  peculiar  and  intrinsic  beauty,  and  even  from  a  reverential 
hope  of  assisting  to  heighten  the  devotional  sentiments  it  breathes. 
We  cannot  therefore  regard  these  compositions  as  the  common 
productions  of  the  day. 

If  we  interpret  the  lines  aright,  they  are  written  to  describe  the 
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may  be  alrnofit  termed  a  variation*  Throughout  two  pages  he 
keeps  the  air  constantly  before  us^  in  passages  of  well-varied  ex- 
pression,  till  after  a  smooth  descent  he  suddenly  fiMPms  iin  ingeni- 
ous and  effective  contrast  by  the  introduction  of  the  first  phrase  of 
the  celebrated  Bacchanalian  song  in  6  major,  and  (after  liaving 
modulated  into  the  original  key  of  B  minor,)  he  gives  us  the  whole 
of  it  in  all  its  wonted  ferocity.  Here  Mr.  Pixis  has  displayed 
much  ability.  He  has  worked  up  a  movement  upon  it,  in  the 
style  of  a  fugue,  which  demonstrates  great  energy  and  originality, 
besides  being  well  adapted  to- its  subject,  audit  is  concluded  by 
the  tremando,  with  the  passage  for  the  drum,  that  forms  so  prin- 
cipal a  feature  throughout  the  opera.  The  lesson  is  finished 
by  an  allegretto,  in  i  time,  commencing  with  the  waltz,  and  in* 
trodttcing  alternately  the  other  airs,  which  form  the  Melange,  in 
a  very  ingenious  and  spirited  manner.  Here  however  Mr.  Pixis 
has  again  succeeded  best  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bacchanalian 
song,  which,  together  with  the  opening,  forms  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  lesson. 

In  the  second  Melange  the  materials  have  been  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  opera,  and  are  certainly  strung  together  with  great 
skill;  yet  it  is  neither  so  connected,  nor  so  well  calculated  to 
please  generally  as  the  first.  It  ccHBiaeaces  with  the  chorus  of 
spirits,  at  the  opening  of  the  incantation  scene ;  to  this  is  ap- 
pended a  passage,  displaying  great  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  one  of  those  in- 
describably original  and  characteristic  traits,  on  which  the  whole 
ofDer  Frejfschutz  turns,  but  of  which  we  can  give  the  reader  no 
better  explanation,  as  no  definite  place  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
opera.  On  this  Mr.  P»  has  worked  in  the  same  elfective  manner 
as  on  the  Bacchanalian  spng  in  the  first  Melange.  The  chorus 
of  Bridesmaids  is  the  commencing  air,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
two  pages  of  difficult  execution — then  foUows  a  part  of  the 
beautiful  duet  in  the  second  act,  between  the  two  fismale  charac- 
ters, and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  hunting  chorus  of  spirits  from  the 
incantation  scene,  which,  from  its  peculiar  wildness  and  dramatic 
character,  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  here  a  little  out  of  place. 
The  Melange  is  well  ended  by  the  Jagi^  chorus,  in  which  forms 
the  basis  of  a  difficult  movement  in  i  time. 

These  two  lessons  axe  great  proofs  of  ingenuity  and  a  lively 
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imagiAatioo.  JAr.  Puis  jba^  sel9)Qt?4  P^t  pnly  tfa@  ingst  popular 
aire,  but  h^  }i93  very  happily  iatroduced  th^  best  9f  the  other 
isolated  p949lig^  whieh  ar^  rfKPVkab.le  in  the  opera^  and  by 
this  meaos  he  has  PQtonijr  by  their jwdiciousiptrpductioii  ^ven  a 
poDueoted  and  decided  f^h^^acter  to  both  pie^^s,  but  ha?  laid  be- 
fore tho^  who  may  peruse  his  compositions,  no  very  inpompetent 
idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  music  from  which  he  has  drawn 
their  foundation.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  each  air 
shews  also  that  he  has  entered  into  spirit  of  the  master,  and  we 
must  say  we  have  seldom  met  with  lessons  of  this  kind  containing 
8o  much  ingenuity,  so  well  calculated  to  please  generally* 


Not  a  drum  wm  heard;  the  celebrated  Poem  written  on  the  Death 
ofGen.Moorey  $et  to  music  bjf  John  Barnett.  Loudou*  For 
the  Author ;  by  ])f  ayhew  and  Co^ 

This  little  ode  has  become  the  subject  of  much  discussion  of  late 
in  consei^neace  of  its  being  attributed  (erroneously  it  app^rs)  to 
Lord  Byron,  by  Captain  Medwin.  It  needed  not  however  such 
cause  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  man  of  taste,  for  it  matches  with 
Campbell's  HohenUnden  in  simple  majesty  and  beauty*  |t  has 
been  set  befinre,  but  never  in  a  maui^^r  sufficiently  expressive 
to  merit  regard  or  comment*  But  Mr.  Barnpt  has  given  the 
song  a  musical,  and  the  music  a  poetical  character.  There  is 
indeed  in  the  mind  of  this  youth,  (for  he  is,  we  understand,  even 
now  a  mere  youth,)  indications  of  powerful  talent,  of  which  the 
pieqe  before  us  is  one  instance.  Of  the  justice  of  our  praise,  we 
cannot  bring  a  stronger  proof,  than  that  having  placed  it  before  a 
young  lady  to  play,  and  a  gentleman  to  sing,  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  song,  they  were  both  so  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  go 
through  it.  We  have  repeated  the  experiment  in  a  mixed  society, 
and  the  opening  symphony  was  pronounced  to  produce  an  effect 
all  but  overpowering. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  the  composer  has  sought  to  convey  gene- 
ral rather  than  particular  delineations.  Thus  the  opening  sym- 
phony, to  the  conception  of  which  no  words  can  do  adequate  jus- 
tice, is  a  repetition  of  sounds  that  indicate  the  noiseless  confusion 
of  the  night  march,  with  nothing  that  can  be  distinguished  but  the 
tramp  of  the  soldier.  This  indeed  is  imaged  by  the  melody, 
while  the  harmony  conjures  up  to  the  fancy  the  darkness  and  the 
melancholy  office.  The  passage,  a  repetition  of  two  notes,  alter- 
ates  between  the  tonic  and  dominant,  (with  the  seventh)  through 
eleven  measures.  The  effect  of  this  iteration  certainly  prepares 
the  mind,  by  a  nervous  anticipation  which  is  aroused,  and  when, 
after  four  single  notes,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  lead  of  four 
descending  demisemiquavers,  succeeded  by  a  pause,  it  becomes 
the  accompaniment  to  the  melody,  it  fills  the  imagination  with  all 
the  subordinate  parts,  while  the  main  relation  continues.  Thus 
the  accompaniment  presents  the  scene,  the  melody  the  action. 
What  makes  the  charm  the  stronger  is,  that  the  agents  are  har- 
mony and  rhythm  ;  the  effect,  therefore,  is  produced  by  classical 
means. 

What  we  admire  in  the  melody  is  the  simplicity  and  deep 
feeling  of  solemnity  it  inspires.  We  gather  this  rather  from  the 
whole  than  from  particular  passages,  though  the  opening  is  finely 
conceived.  There  are,  however,  so  few  notes  that  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  general  result,  that  there  can  be  said  to  be  nothing  to 
disturb  the  accumulating  power  of  the  song,  which  concludes  as 
expressively  as  it  begins.  It  is  dramatic,  but  not  theatrical ;  it  is 
declamatory,  yet  sustained  and  pathetic.  Should  it  be  objected 
that  its  whole  tenoir  is  too  sombre  for  a  mixed  audience,  we  reply 
if  it  be  finely  executed,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression. 


Ill 


The  Pleasures  Qf  Benevolence^  set  to  Music;  hy  Pio  CiancheHini. 

Dublin.    Willis. 
La  Partenxay  Cantonetta^  by  Pio  Cianchetiinu  London.    Willis. 
rU  meet  thee  nigh  the  time  of  loners  ;  written  by  David  Lyndsay; 

composed  by  Miss  Figge.    London.    Oreen«   For  the  Author. 

We  are  so  wearied  out  with  every-day  ballads,  that  those  which 
rise  above  the  common  rank  are  objects  of  more  than  ordinary 
gratification  to  us.  But  it  really  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  assign  the  absolute  degree  of  merit  songs  of  this  kind 
possess.  Happy  combinations  of  melody  are  become  so  infinitely 
numerous,  and  the  structure  of  these  compositions  are  so  mnch 
better  understood,  that  there  is  a  certain  tincture  of  elegance  in 
almost  every  thing  that  is  published.  It  seems  that  the  capital 
distinction  between  that  which  is  merely  agreeable  and  that  which 
affects,  now  lies  in  the  art  of  giving  the  music  an  imaginative,  a 
poetical  character  as  it  were.  These  three  songs  are  all  of  this 
kind.. 

Mr.  Cianchettini's  English  is  not  so  graceful  as  his  Italian 
canzonet.  But  he  very  seldom  writes  vocal  music  that  is  not 
superior.  These  are  trifles,  but  they  are  elegant  trifles,  and  com- 
posed with  much  feeling.  In  the  latter  especially  there  are  some 
passages  of  sweet  melody.  We  object  however  altogether  to  the 
frequent  interspersion  of  ornaments  in  the  English  song,  and  more 
especially  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  introduced.  Ornaments 
ouji^ht  always  to  mean  something — ^but  why  are  such  particles  as 
and  and  to  to  be  thus  illustrated  ?  We  know  Mr.  Cianchettini  will 
reply,  it  is  the  musical  position  and  not  the  word  that  requires  a 
grace.  But  we  could  shew,  were  it  worth  while,  that  this  is  an 
insufficient,  though  it  be  some  ejctenuation.  There  are  not  less 
than  six  volate  upon  the  last  of  these  insignificant  monosyllables. 

Miss  Figge*s  composition  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Haydn,  and 
as  it  is  both  original  and  expressive  in  a  high  degree,  this  is  no 
mean  compliment.  The  song  is  beautifully  delicate,  both  in  con- 
ception and  in  execution. 


lit 


L(yDe  it  a  little  Munawajfy  m  Spanish  Air^  mranged  wiih  Sympho- 
nies and  Accompaniments  ;  by  Sir  John  Stevenstm^  Mus*  Doc. 
the  Words  btf  Alessander  DaUaey  Esq.    Lomlon.    PoWer. 

J3y  Cupid  taught  a  Oreeian  Maid;  raritten  byM.  J.  SuiHvan^  Esq. 
eowiposed  by  G.  A.  Peroival,    London.    Powei*. 

The  Orphan  Maid,  a  favourite  Ballad;  the  Words  by  Wm.  Ball^ 
Esq*  the  Music  by  G.  Lanta.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

If  the  pttUishen  of  these  three  dear  pretty  little  puling  pledge 
of  lore  and  objects  of  pity  were  asked  why  they  have  undertaken 
lihe  istrodaetion  of  saeh  weaklings  into  this  world  of  woe— they 
could  place  all  the  temptation^  where  Jaliet  says  there  is  just 
nothiBg  at  all-*--^'d0/ec^^  in  a  nAme ;  and  it  is  for  this  rery  reason 
that  we  notice  the  trashy  for  when  men  Uke  Sir  John  Stevenson 
or  Mr*  Laaoa,  who  have  earned  a  reputation,  thongh  not  an  equal 
reputation,  can  send  forth  such  trumpery,  it  is  time  to  put  the 
public  on  their  guard.  First  of  the  words-^ 
Love  is  a  little  runaway, 

'That  makes  each  heart  his  home, 
And  when  he's  had  his  fun,  away 

He  flies,  elsewhere  to  roam. 
The  mansion  where  his  tricks  he  played 

Must  soon  to  ruin  Ikll — 
By  love  left  uninhabited, 
Tis  nothing  worth  at  all. 
[Which  We  conceive  to  be  the  precise  value  of  Sir  John  Steven- 
son's and  Mr.  Dallas's  precious  productions.  The  delightful  flow 
and  correct  rhymes  of  the  second  stania,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over.] 

If  he  should  take  possession, 

Dolaris,  of  thy  bosom — 
Trust  not  each  fair  profession. 

But  chain  him  or  you  lose  him* 
Let  prudence  bar  the  windowy 

And  modesty  the  dooTy 
Inconstancy  to  hinder 
'Tis  but  to  make  things  sure. 
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We  are  bif  bly  tenptod  to  add  by  way  of  coda- 
Alas  I  alas! 
Poor  Mr*  Dallas ! 

There  is  a  tnaaner  of  singing  ballads  peculiar  to  great  cities  and 
towns,  which  from  the  locus  in  quQ  has  been  denominated  the 
corner  style.  We  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Lansa  might  be 
allored  by  the  popularity,  which  seldom  fails  to  attend  professors 
who  adopt  this  mode,  to  try  his  powers  on  such  a  strain,  for  ^^  The 
orphan  maid,^*  like  the  remnant  of  Sir  John  Falstaff*s  company,  is 
^'for  the  town^s  end/^  So  pitiless  are  we,  that  even  if  Mrs. 
Salmon  herself  had  sung  it,  as  the  title  sets  forth,  syren  as  she  is, 
we  should  have  passed  on  the  other  ^ide.  But  as  we  will  venture 
to  say  she  ne^pr  did  nor  ever  will  sing  it,  both  the  syren  and  our- 
selves are  lighter  by  that  crime  at  least. 

Jesting  apart — it  is  disgraceful  to  all  concerned  to  endeavour  to 
palm  such  wretched  stuff  upen  the  public. 


*Tis  Law  !  Uis  law !  written  and  adapted  to  ike  pepular  French 
Air,  (Peai  Pamour,  and  affectionately/  inscribed  to  his  Learned 
Friends  and  Brethren  in  the  Profkssion ;  *y  Nicholas  Ferret ^jun. 
Oent  Attorney^ai'Law,    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

The  worst  of  all  subjects  for  mirth  or  music  has  here  been  chosen ; 
for  we  never  knew  a  wight  that  had  anything  to  do  with  law,  who 
had  afterwards  the  heart  to  laugh  or  sing.  This,  however,  is 
the  production  of  an  attorney,  and  such  an  one  is  the  only  man  to 
make  the  most  of  the  subject,  as  all  clients  feel.  Mr.  Ferret  is  a 
gentleman  of  singular  humour,  though  he  is  by  no  means  so  singu- 
lar in  the  practice  he  describes.  The  air  is  well  known,  and  we 
would  fain  convey  some  idea  of  thb  song,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  stands  the  ominous  notice — "  The  words  are  property." 
Who  knows  but  we  may  be  cited  by  the  author  for  citing  him  ? 
We  once  knew  a  professional  gentleman  (of  sharp  practice)  to 
bring  in  a  bill  of  five  pounds  against  a  friend^- who  kindly  took 
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him  down  in  a  post  chaise  to  dine  at  Twickenham,  because  be  said 
he  had  never  seen  the  place.  It  is  true  the  object  of  the  lady's 
journey  was  to  take  up  an  estate,  and  Quill-drive  contrived  to  be 
present.*  But  citing  and  inviting  are  different  things — so  we 
wille*en  venture  upon  the  last  stanza  ;  it  is  so  legitimate,  and  so 
descriptive  of  the  present  mode  of  proceeding. 

A  famous  oyster  cause  deciding, 

Once  a  sage-— so  records  tell — 
The  oyster  took,  and  then  dividing. 

Gave  his  suitors  each  a  shell. 
Now  we  of  modern  clobter. 

Without  the  least  ado. 
At  once  take  shell  and  oyster. 

And  eke  ^^  the  clients  too.** 

But  since  we  are  of  counsel  in  this  cause,  we  must  hint  that  this 
song  is  not  for  the  profane ;  it  belongs  especially  to  the  craft, 
and  ought  to  be  sung  at  all  meetings  of  law  societies. 

If  indeed  Madame  Catalani  could  be  persuaded  to  sing  it 
instead  of  ^^  God  save  the  King^^^  when  encored,  it  would  equal 
the  addition  of  ^^  the  Constitution*'  to  the  King's  name  as  a  toast 
at  public  dinners.  We  submit  this  notion  of  ours  to  all  managers 
of  theatres,  and  ultra4oyal  audiences,  who  think  it  indispensable 
to  insist  on  a  repetition  of  ^'  the  National  Anthem,*'  of  which 
even  the  loyal— we  say  it  under  favour — ^begin  to  be  horribly 
weary.   . 

♦  This  19  a  fact. 
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CofUent;  a  Bdllady  written  by  J,  R.  Planchiy  Esq.  the  music  by 
Bochsa.    London,    Chappelland  Co. 

The  ThatcVdCot;  by  C.  M,  Sola.     London,  Chappell  and  Co. 

We  met  and  we  parted ;  the  words  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.  the 
music  by  Alexander  D.  Roche.     London.    Power. 

Three  Raundsy  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  /  com" 
posed  expressly  for  the  use  of  Schools  aud  Private  Families  /  the 
music  by  George  B.  Herbert ;  the  poetry  by  J.  /?.  Planchij 
Esq.  Book  2.    London.    Goulding,  d'Almaine,  and  Co. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  reduce  musical  matter  to  some 
common  form,  as  natural  philosophers  demonstrate  the  specific 
gravity  ofbodies  by  weighing  them  in  water.  Such  an  expedient 
would  save  us  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  we  should  then 
have  some  chance  of  precision.  The  three  songs  are  nearly  equal 
in  merit,  rising  just  above  mediocrity. 

The  rounds  are  a  second  set,  upon  the  same  plan,  and  by  the 
fame  hand  as  those  we  reviewed  at  page  548  of  our  Sixth  volume. 
They  are  recommended  by  the  same  properties  as  the  first  book, 
and  will  afibrd  very  agreeable,  and  wholly  unexceptionable  prac- 
tice for  young  singers,  of  either  sex,  in  parts.  These  are  written 
in  imitation  of  the  national  styles  of  Arabia,  Germany,  and  Spain. 


Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  O.  E.  Griffin. 
London.     Clemen ti  and  Co^ 

A  second  Pot  Pourri  on  Airs  from  Rossini  and  Weber;  arranged 
with  Variations  and  Embellishments  for  the  Flute  and  Piano 
Forte;  by  C.  Nicholson.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Mr.  Griffin^s  divertimento  has  considerable  merit,  and  is  in  a 
much  higher  style  than  such  compositions  usually  attain.  The 
lar ghetto  is  imaginative  and  forcible,  and  the  allegro  full  of  variety, 
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the  subject  being  very  attractive.  Mr.  G.'s  style  contains  more  of 
animation  and  novelty,  perhaps,  than  of  grace ;  still  it  is  distin- 
Ifuished  by  good  taste,  and  is  of  a  character  more  likely  to  give 
general  satisfaction  to  that  class  of  performers  to  whose  capacities 
his  music  is  adapted,  than  that  of  many  others.  His  divertimento  is 
in  this  style,  neither  containing  such  diflficulties  as  are  insur- 
mountable to  any  but  finished  players,  nor  descending  to  that 
facility  which  renders  practice  unnecessary  to  its  just  perform- 
ance. 

Mr*  Nicholson's  beautiful  Pot  Pourri  is  in  parts  strongly  indi- 
cative of  his  own  style  of  performance,  and  if  it  were  only  for  this, 
deserves  particular  notice.  Rossini's  celebrated  preghiera,  ^^  Dal 
tuo  stellato  soglioy^  opens  the  piece,  and  it  is  here  that  our  remark 
is  most  applicable.  The  voice  part  is  assigned  to  the  flute,  and 
as  it  lies  rather  low  for  the  instrument,  great  opportunity  is  given 
for  that  rich  and  lugubrious  tone  which  Mr.  N.  produces ;  and  this, 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  melody,  shows 
bow  cautiously  he  has  attended  to  effect.  The  air  itself  is  spar- 
ingly but  very  tastefully  ornamented,  and  after  modulating  from 
the  original  key  (B  flat  major)  to  O  major,  Weber's  chorus  of 
"  Bridesmaids^^*  from  Der  Freischutx^  is  introduced.  On  this 
there  is  a  characteristic  variation,  which  is  very  pretty.  Rossini's 
"  Tu  che  i  miseri  conjbrte^  CarOy*  is  treated  with  much  elegance, 
and  the  lesson  is  concluded  by  his  ^^  Ah  che  d^amore.^'  from  ^^  AF 
idea  di  quel  metalloy*  which  is  transformed  into  a  lively  waltz, 
and  18  managed  in  a  very  spirited  and  effective  manner.  The 
lenon  is  not  very  difficult  for  either  instrument. 
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The  Banks  of  Allan  Watet^  arranged  with  an  Introduction  and 

Coda  for  the  Piano  Forte  \  hy  Cipriani  Potter.    London.    J, 

Power. 
Les  Amis  J  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  by  P.  Knapton. 
A  Russian  Pas  redoubliy  arranged  with  Variations  for  the  Piano 

Forte;   hy  P.  Knapton.     London.     Goulding,  D'Almaine, 

and  Co. 
Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte  j  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the 

FlutCj  (ad  libjy  in  which  is  introduced  Bishop* s  Air  of^^  The 

CameVs  Bell;'*  by  T.  A.  Rowlings.    Goulding,  D*Alraaine 

and  Co. 
Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on  Le  petit  Tambour  j  by  J.  H. 

Little.    London.    Power. 

Mr.  Potter's  style  is  spirited  and  original,  and  he  has  formed  a 
very  agreeable  lesson.  The  introduction  is  characteristic  and 
managed  with  much  ingenuity,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  theme 
is  particularly  good,  but  the  Bolero  at  the  conclusion  we  think 
neither  consists  with  the  character  of  the  air  (which  ought  surely 
to  be  considered  in  a  degree),  nor  with  the  best  taste. 

Mr.  Knapton's  lessons  are  both  good  of  their  kind  ;  they  pos- 
sess but  little  difficulty,  but  this  is  evidently  intentional,  and  fully 
compensated  by  elegance  and  pleasing  vivacity. 

Mr.  Rawlings  is  fertile  in  his  compositions  of  the  class  before 
us,  but  they  all  possess  the  attractions  of  novelty  and  agreeable 
melody  for  those  youthful  students,  who  seek  for  amusement  as 
well  as  study,  and  this  divertimento  holds  out  all  the  accustomed 
temptations. 

The  subject  is  in  itself  almost  a  su£5cient  recommendation  for 
Mr.  Little's  fantasia,  nor  is  its  value  by  any  means  depreciated 
by  his  additions.    It  is  a  light,  easy,  and  agreable  lesson. 
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Ije  desir  du  plaisir^  a  Divertimento  Jbr  the  Piano  Forte;  hy 

James  Calkin.    London.    Gow  and  Co. 
Masonic  Air^  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte/  by  William 

Calkin.    London.    Gow  and  Son. 
Rondo  on  a  favourite  Theme^  from  Der  Freischutz  ;  by  J.  A* 

Taltet.    London.     Gow  and  Son. 
Spanish  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accompaniment 
for  the  Flute  (ad  lib)  ;  by  F.  J.  Klose.    London.    Chappell 

and  Co. 
Partantpour  la  Syrie,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by 

T.  Valentine.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
'  Highland  Airy  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by 

G.  Kiallmark.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

These  lessons  are  most  of  them  by  composers,  whose  merits  are 
so  well  known  in  the  easy  but  useful  styles  of  piano  forte  music, 
that  it  is  needless  to  notice  them  individually.  The  best  are 
those  of  Mr.  Kiallmark,  Mr.  Klose,  and  Mr.  J.  Calkin,  which 
are  extremely  pretty,  but  they  are  none  of  them  with  out  some 
recommendation. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  arrangements  published  since 
our  last : — 

Weber's  Overture  to  Preciosa,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Flute  ;  and  Book  1,  of  favourite 
Airs  from  Preciosa,  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Flute;  by  T. 
Latour. 

Book  J6,  of  Rossini's  favourite  Airs,  being  a  third  Selection 
from  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,  arranged  for  the  Harp  and  Piano 
'  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib) ; 
by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

Book  S,  of  favourite  Airs  from  Zelmira,  for  the  Harp,  with 
Flute  Accompaniment  (ad  lib) ;  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

Overture  to  Tancredi,  No.  1,  of  Rossini's  Overtures,  arranged 
for  Harp  and  Piano  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and 
Violoncello;  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

Ist  Book  of  favourite  Airs,  from  II  Turco  in  Italia,  arranged 
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for  the  Harp,  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Flute  (ad  lib) ;  by 
N.  C.  Bochsa. 

Select  Italian  Airs,  from  the  most  popular  Operas,  arranged 
for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Violoncello*— Book  1 ;  and  Select  Airs 
from  the  Opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte 
and  Violoncello ;  by  F.  W.  Crouch. 

No8«  7  and  8,  of  Les  Belles  Fleurs  ;  by  Sola  and  Bruguier. 

No.  4,  of  L' Amusement  des  Soeurs ;  by  Bruguier. 

Kelvin  Grove,  No.  16,  of  Caledonian  Airs,  arranged  for  the 
Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Flute  (ad  lib.) ; 
and  Beethoven's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
being  No.  9  of  a  Selection  ofChorusses,  arranged  for  the  Harp 
and  Piano  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  (ad  lib)  for  Flute  and 
Violoncello ;  by  J.  F.  Burrowes. 

No6.  9  and  10,  of  Calkin's  Les  petits  Amusemens,  Cramer's 
Divertimento  on  ^'Ye  Banks  and  Braes"  and  ^^  Bonny  Jean," 
arranged  for  the  Harp ;  by  C.  H.  VITright,  jun. 

Six  more  numbers  of  the  new  edition  of  Cramer's  works  are 
published. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  publication  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of  ^^A  Selection  of  Piano 
Sorte  MusiCy  hy  Is.  V.  Beethaven^^*  published  by  Gow  and  Son. 
The  four  numbers  already  out  consist  of  some  of  his  easier  pieces, 
which  are  however  extremely  beautiful,  and  though  but  trifles 
comparatively  with  his  other  works,  are  such  as  he  only  could  have 
produced,  and  music  of  a  rank  not  often  laid  before  the  public. 
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An  Account  of  the  Musical  Festival  held  in  September^  18S8,  iVi  (he 
Cathedral  Church  of  York^forihe  Benefit  of  the  York  County 
Hospital  and  the  General  Infirmaries  nt  Leeis,  Hully  and 
Sheffield;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Skehh  qfthe  Rise  and  Program 
of  Musical  Festivals  in  Great  Britain^  with  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes  /  6y  John  Crosse^  F,  S.  A.  F.  R.  S.  L. 
M*  G*  S^  Hongrary  Member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
JSfevocastle*upon^Tj/ney  and  iff  ike  Yorkshire  Literary  andPhu 
hsophical  Society^  and  Member  oft  he  Gmmittee  ofMasmgement, 
York*    Wolstenhiolaie* 

The  late  Festival  at  York  presentB  not  only  the  meet  fiigval 
itirriAAee  of  mep9fmy  but  the  nio«t  memorable  and  striking,  exam- 
ple ofthe  exertion  of  p«t>]ic  ipirit,  applied  to  the  conjoint  pur- 
poses of  charity  «nd  musky  upon  record.  The  publication  of 
aimh  a  narrative  as  that  before  us^  undertaken  by  a  private 
gentleman,  without  the  slightest  view  to  emolument,  merely  from 
the  love  of  art  nnd  the  hope  of  alluring  some  io  study  and  all  to 
adoiH  the  elegance  wd  usefulness  of  the  pursuit,  and  brought  forth 
jn  00  exceUeni  ii.  WMnw^  forms  a  eonsnmmatioa  well  worthy  so 
aplMdid  an  op^asion*  Mr.  Crosse,  indeed,  with  the  greatest 
modesty,  assumea  no  h^her  praise  than  that  of  an  editor ;  and 
it  IS  thus  that  in  the  eoAcluaion  of  his  short  preface,  he  speaks  of 
his  intentions  and  1ms  hopes  : 

'^  If-— in  this  attempt  to  make  an  account  of  the  Yorkshire  Festi- 
val a  book  of  amusement,  and  of  reference,  at  a  time  when  similar 
meetings  form  a^  leading  feature  in  our  domestic  events,  and 
when  musical  science  is  daily  advancing  among  us  with  rapid 
strides — it  shall  be  thought  tnat  he  has  m  some  decree  benefited 
the  cause  of  music,  streng^thened  its  alliance  with  that  of  charity, 
and  illustrated  its  connection  with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ; 
the  editor  will  feel  that  his  most  sanguine  wishes  and  expectations 
have  been  amply  gratified,  and  his  laoours  abundantly  rewarded.'' 

But  the  author  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  compile.  He 
has  concentrated  the  essence  of  most  of  the  valuable  criticism 
applicable  to  every  part  of  his  subject  which  the  musical  litera- 
ture of  England  affords,  whilst  he  has  collected  not  less  of  biogra- 
phical anecdote,  and  he  has  done  this  with  good  taste  and  admirable 
temper,  displaying  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  art  and 
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its  finest  models,  the  results  of  great  opportunities  and  long 
and  diligent  obsenration— *he  has  collected  much  from  corres* 
pondence,  and  brought  all  his  reading  to  bear  in  a  manner  that  is 
at  once  easy,  perspicuous^  and  entertaining. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  comprehensiye.  It  begins  with  an 
hbtorical  survey  of  the  rise  of  Festivals,  and  of  the  dedication  of 
music  to  charitable  purposes,  from  whence  it  appears  that  these 
nssocialions  of  talent  and  good  works  have  proceeded  according  to 
the  order  of  the  abstract  we  shall  subjoin.  We  however  must  re-« 
quest  the  reader  to  observe  that  we  have  taken  only  the  earliest 
dates,  while  Mr.  Crosse  has  continued  his  narrative  through  all 
tlie  remarkable  Festivals,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  charity  or 
individual  emolument,  down  to  the  present  time« 

St.  Paurs  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  (continued  to  the 

present  time)    1709 

Meeting  of  the  Choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford, (for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy  of  those 

Dioceses) 1784 

Fund  for  the  support  of  Decayed  Musicians « .  < 173S 

The  Messiah,  performed  by  Handel  in  Dublin,  for  the  City 

Prison   ;,..   1741 

■■       First,  and  annually  till  his  death,  conducted  by 

him,  for  the  Foundling  Hospital 1749 

Gambridge  (Installation  of  the  Chancellor)  . . .  # 1749 

Leeds 176t 

Beverly 17Cd 

Norwich 1770 

Birmingham  (Triennial  Festival)    *  1778 

Westminster  Abbey 1784 

Oxford 178S 

Manchester 1783 

Sheffield   1780 

Derby  1788 

Winehesler 1788 

Salisbury  1788 

Hall 1789 

liirerpool 1790 

York  17M 
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Annual  Performance  of  the  Messiah,  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Westminster  Jlbspital, 

commenced 1792 

Edinburgh   1815 

A.nd  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  relation  is  a  dry  enumera- 
tion of  places  and  dates.  Here  it  is  that  the  author  has  inter- 
spersed bis  accotint  with  notes,  containing  the  biography  of  most 
of  the  eminent  performers,  and  with  critical  remarks  upon  their 
several  styles.  Much  of  them  are  avowedly  drawn  from  our  own 
publication,  and  it  is  still  more  in  consonance  with  those  hopes  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  musical  men  to  the  union  of  literature 
with  their  art  which  first  induced  us  to  project  the  work,  to  perceive 
that  in  many  places  where  Mr.  Crosse  has  not  adopted*  our  lan- 
guage, he  has  incorporated  our  sentiments.  Indeed  we  can  but 
be  particularly  flattered  by  the  complete  accordance  of  such  an 
Author  upon  matters  of  taste. 

The  progress  of  music  at  these  meetings  forms  a  most  amusing 
feature.  It  is  pleasant  to  compare  times  past  with  times  present, 
and  in  no  part  are  the  facts  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
following  extract : 

'^  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  before  named,  the 
perfonnances'lasted  originally  for  two  days,  but  were  extended  to 
three  evenings  at  Hereford  in  1753,  and  at  Gloucester  in  1757,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Messiahy  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received^  and  has  been  performed  ever  since  ;  they  were  fur- 
ther extended  to  three  mornings  in  1758,  at  which  they  still  re- 
main.   For  manv  vears  the  Te  Deum  of  Purcell,  and  that  of 
Handel  composed  ror  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  alternately  pro- 
duced ;  until  the  latter  was  superseded  by  the  Dettingen  in  1748  ; 
the  tickets  were  9a.  6d.  and  the  leader's  remuneration  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  guinea  and  a  half.    In  1752  the  price  of  admission  was  ad- 
vanced to  three,  and  in  1758  to  five  shillings.    From  such  small 
beginnings  did  the  present  provincial  musical  festivals  take  their 
rise  ;  but,  as  in  matters  of  infinitelv  higher  interest,  so  in  a  mea- 
sure may  we  sa^^  in  this,  who  shall  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ? 
.    ^^  During  this  early  period  of  our  musical  annals  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  the  evening  performances  consisted  chiefly  of 
oratorios,  those  in  the  morning  of  anthems  and  the  Te  Deum.  The 
first  time  that  an  oratorio  appears  to  have  been  given  in  the  morn- 
ing was  in  the  instance  of  the  Messiah^  at  Hererord,  in  1759 ;  and 
in  1760  a  tribute  was  paid  at  Gloucester  to  the  memory  of  its  illus- 
trious author  by  the  introduction  of  an  ode  composed  by  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  had  succeeded  to  Dr.  Boyce  in  the  direction  of  the 
meetings.    In  1753  the  modern  arrangement  of  a  miscellaneoius 
concert  appears  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  evening  at  Hereford ;  and 
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ia  1770)  at  Worcester,  when  Miss  Linley,  the  most  accomplished 
siager  that  this  country  had  produced,  made  her  first  appearance : 
the  preceding  year,  1769,  had  witnessed  in  the  instrumental  de- 
partment, that  of  Fischer  and  Crosdill,  the  latter  of  whom  still 
sunrives,  one  of  the  oldest  professional  members  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  of  Musicians.  Miss  Linley,  having,  under  circumstances  of 
some  interest,  become  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
1773,  great  fears  were  entertained  that  she  would  not  fulfil  her 
engagement  at  Worcester ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  kindly  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  presented  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas,  which  was  to 
have  been  her  remuneration,  to  the  charity.  On  this  occasion  (as 
in  a  recent  occurrence  at  York),  so  ^reat  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
public,  that  her  arrival  was  officially  announced;  nearly  1400 
persons  assembled  to  hear  the  Messiah^  and  ^atihe  xylose  of  the 
meetin&r  she  took  leave  of  an  admiring  public,  in  the  full  lu^re  q{ 
unrivalled  talents,  leaving  the  minds  of  her  enraptured  audience 
impressed  with  a  remembrance,  not  soon  to  be  eradicated,  of  her 
sweet  and  powerful  tones,  and  charmed  with  her  generosity  and 
benevolence.* 

"  In  the  year  1772,  the  celebrated  chorus  singers  from  Lanca- 
shire and  the  North  of  England,  led  by  Miss  Kadcliffe,  having, 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  Gloucester.  Among  their  number  was  Miss  Harrop, 
who  in  a  short  time  rose  to  distinguished  eminence  ;  destined,  like 
her  predecessor  Miss  Linley,  to  accelerate  the  triumph  of  English 
vocal  art,  and,  like  her,  as  quickly  to  retire  into  the  shades  of  do- 
mestic life.  In  177S,  she  was  first  engaged  at  one  hundred  gui- 
neas, then  the  usual  compliment  to  the  principal  singer.  She 
afterwards  became  the  wire  of  Joah  Bates,  Esq.  the  well*known 
conductor  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  and  died  his  widow 
in  December,  181 1,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect 
mistress  of  the  true  style  of  executing  the  compositions  of  that 
{l^reat  musician.  This  year,  1778,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  (then  Master)  Harrison's  voice  unfortunately  broke,  and 
threw  him  for  some  time  into  the  shade :  three  years  afterwards, 
he  appeared  as  principal  tenor  singer,  and  quickly  reached  that 
high  place  in  the  public  esteem  as  a  classical  performer  of  correct 
taste  and  pleasing  style,  which  he  retained  until  .his  de^th,  in  1812. 
In  the  opening  of  the  Messiah^ — which,  at  the  commemoration  in 
1784,  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  heard  him 
in  private,  was  allotted  to  him,  althous^h  there  were  much  older 
competitors  for  that  honour, — he  particularly  excelled;  and  he 
succeeded  in  the  line  of  his  parts  to  Mr.  Norris  ;*  as  his  place  in. 

♦  "Charles  Norrifi,  Mus,  Bac.  Ozoii.  was  patronized,  when  a  cloister  boy  at 
Salbbury,  by  the  learned  James  Harrut,  Esq.  autlior  of  Hermes^  and  father  to 
the  late  Barl  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  a  pastoral  opera,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  public,  by  whom  he  was  not  well  received,  owing  to  his  voice  being  still  a 
soprano,  lie  then  settled  at  Oxford,  as  organist  and  concert  singer,  composed 
some  glees,  and  became  master  of  several  instruments;  but,  from  un  cirly  dis-. 

Q  2  • 
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the  legitimate  transmisfiion  of  the  elder  9tyie,  may  now  in  turn  he 
consioered  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Vaughan," 

These  are  curious  particulars,  and  the  amusing  and  easy  manner 

in  which  the  author  mixes  facts  and  anecdotes,  may  be  collected 

from  this  extract*    The  following  arc  of  not  less  utility  in  the 

comparison : 

<<  No  meeting  took  place  in  the  Abbey  in  1788,  but  only  a  con* 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  at  the  Pan** 
theon,  on  the  same  scale  as  before.  The  attraction  was  trans* 
ferred  from  the  metropolis  to  the  country;  for,  while  residing  at 
Cheltenham,  their  Majesties  were  graciously  pleased  to  intimate 
their  intention  of  honouring  with  their  presence  the  meeting  at 
Worcester,  where  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  wera 
entertained  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Hurd,  who  had  filled  the 
distinguished  post  of  Preceptor  to  his  present  Majesty  with  singu-* 
lar  ability  and  approbation.  The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  fitted 
up  for  this  interesting  occasion,  the  only  one  on  which  the  pre- 
8enc5e  of  the  Sovereign  was  enjoyed  by  a  provincial  music  meeting ; 
and  the  royal  party  attended  two  morning  performances, — ^tne 
Abbey  selection  and  the  Messiah^  at  which  latter  above  SOOO  per<r 
sons  were  present, ^^-and  one  evening  concert  at  the  College-hall. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  assemblage  of  company,  the  coK 
lections  for  the  charity  did  not  exceed  the  usual  amount,  being 
only  £602f  7s.  including  the  King^s  donation  of  <£S00,  put  into 
the  plate.  A  surplus,  however,  of  £500,  arose  from  the  sale  of 
tickets,  which  does  not  appear  in  general  to  have  covered  the  ex« 
penses ;  and  there  had  been  once  before  a  profit  of  J^lOO  in  1761, 
put  in  1769,  we  find,  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Warburton,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  band  that  year  were  £6o4,  and  that  he  and  his 
coadjutor  in  the  office  of  Steward  were  each  of  them  jg50  out  of 
pocket;— in  177S  the  tickets  produced  £781.  15s.  9d.  at  Ss.  3d, 
each.  From  these  details,  tnough  trifling,  some  idea  may  be 
fi^rmed  of  the  scale  on  which  a  provincial  festival  was  conducted 
fifty  years  ago.'' 

It  seems  that  only  one  music  meeting,  previous  to  the  festival 

which  this  bopl^  is  written  to  commemorate,  was  ever  held  in 

appointment  in  lore,  unhappily  gave  way  to  excesses,  falsely  glossed  over  as 
conTiTial,  to  which  he  fell  a  premature  victim.  At  the  Abbey,  in  1790,  he 
could  not  hold  the  book  from  which  he  sang,  and  excited  emotions  of  pity,  io 
place  of  the  rapture  that  was  wont  to  follow  bis  performance.  He  failed,  like- 
wise, on  the  first  day  of  the  Birmingham  meeting,  soon  afterwards ;  but  on  the 
last  night  dazzled  and  astonished  all  who  heard  him,  by  his  exertions.  The 
effort  for  fame  was  fatal :  like  Strada's  nighting^e,  he  sang  himself  to  death. 
In  ten  days  more,  '  deaf  was  the  praised  e^,  and  nhite  the  tuneful  tongue.' — r 
He  died  at  Imley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  bounteous  patron  of  the  musical 
profession.  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  Sept.  5th,  1790,  npt  having  attune^ 
fo  ii^ore  than  about  40  years  of  age,'' 
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York  Minttcr ;  mod  in  order  to  shev  tke  eontmt,  we  ezUraet  Mr. 
Crone's  relatioB  t    , 

^^  The  year  1791  is  also  deserrini^  of  some  reflieiiiiMraBce,  on  e^* 
conot  of  a  meeting  of  considerable  extent  which  was  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  and  which  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that 
ever  took  place  within  its  venerable  walls,  until  the  present  year. 
It  may  be  permitted,  as  matter  of  local  interest,  and  for  the  sake 
of  comparisony  to  go  into  a  short  detail  respecting  it,  although 
it  be  rather  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  for  our  hasty  sketch,  as  it 
was  not  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  institutions ; 
the  time  being  not  yet  arrived  for  imitating  the  example  already 
afforded  by  the  metropolis  and  a  few  other  great  towns.  Besides 
the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  list  of 
patrons  presents  those  of  three  of  the  nobility,  eight  baronets,  and 
seventeen  of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  including  the  Earl  Fitz  william, 
Sir  Greorge  Armytage,  Bart.  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  Sir 
W.  M.  Milner,  Bart,  and  R.  §.  Milnes,  Esq.  Members  for  the 
County  of  York.  The  music  consisted  of  the  Messiah^  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  of  August,  with  grand  selections  on  the  16th  and 
18th,  wholly  from  the  works  of  Handel,,  in  which  were  introduced 
the  overtures  to  the  Occasional,  Esther,  and  Saul,  the  fifth  Grand 
and  second  Hautboy  concertos.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  there  were  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the  Great  Assembly 
Room,  which  were  attended  by  above  800  persons ;  and  on  the 
Tuesday^  a  ball.  The  principal  vocal  performers  were  Madame 
Mara,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Kelly,  and 
Meredith ;  and  the  instrumental.  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Sons,  Fis- 
cher, Patria,  Flack,  Boyce,  ana  Mahon,  under  the  directioii  of 
Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr.  M.  (Jamidffe^  the  son  and  present  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  toe  then  organist.  Ijae  total  number  of  performers  was 
about  one  hundred,  and  the  greatest  attendance  1800  persons. — 
The  price  of  admission  to  the  whole  was  a  guinea  and  a  half; 
singly,  the  choir  eight  shillings,  the  side  galleries  and  the  evening 
concerts  five  shilling.  This  meeting  took  place  in  the  choir,  ana 
was  held  by  permission  of  Dr.  Fountayne,  who  filled  the  high  sta- 
tion of  Dean  of  York  from  1747  to  1802,  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years.  It  fully  answered  to  the  conductors  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  yiewy^  b«t  the  band  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  aoequate 
to  the  sine  of  the  building.'* 

At  pages  1S9,  et  seq»  Mr.  Crosse  considers  that  an  undue  supe* 
riority  has  erroneously  been  attributed  to  Birmingham,  in  giving 
the  impulse  to  the  musical  festivals  which  has  been  of  late  so 
widely  felt*  He  shews  the  priority  of  the  meetings  of  the  three 
choirs,  recalls  the  eflbcts  of  the  Abbey  performance,  and  attributes 
to  Birmingham  only  the  consequences  of  a  regular  plan,  and  of  a 
festiyal  of  regular  recurrence.  These  are  the  only  points  of  disftnc- 
tion  which  he  considers  to  be  due  to  Birmingham.    His  ikcts.  are 
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not  to  be  denied^  but  we  doubt  his  inferences  in  their  extent  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  immediate  momentum  of  the  Abbey  meet- 
ings had  passed  away,  and  that  the  triennial  meetings  occasioned 
no  more  sensation  than  any  other  local  festival ;  nay,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  created  less,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fre- 
<}uency.  Birmingham,  we  must  think,  aroused  the  kingdoqfi  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  receipts,  and  by  the  excellence  and  extent  of  the 
arrangements,  and  seized  the  first  leading  advantage  of  ^^  the  wide 
spreading  cultivation  of  music/'  And  this  we  conceive  to  be  the 
peculiar  praise  of  Mr>  Moore  and  the  committee  and  conductors 
of  those  far-famed  meetings.  But  let  us  not  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Crosse  has  attempted  to  weaken  the  claims  of 
Birmingham  ^  on  the  contrary,  he  has  concluded  this  division  of 
his  subject  with  an  eulogy  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  our  own 
words,  that  but  for  the  necessity  of  our  own  explanation^  we  should 
rather  have  substituted  his,  and  we  even  now  superadd  a  few  of  bis 
concluding  sentences : 

^<  To  the  sound  judgment  which  planned  the  triennial  recur« 
rence  of  the  Birmingham  meetings,  we  have  just  ventured  chiefly 
to  ascribe  the  foundation  of  their  fame ;  and  to  the  unwearied  as- 
siduity and  steady  perseverance  which  fostered  their  early  growth, 
the  preceding  pages  have  borne  testimony,  so  far  as  the  materials 
were  within  our  reach,  as  well  as  to  the  zeal,  the  energy,  and  the 
taste  that  have  directed  their  more  recent  celebrations.  Let  us 
here  cheerfully  add,  that  the  example  which  they  have  afforded^ 
though  it  be  not  granted  to  be  the  oldest  in  point  of  time,  or  the 
greatest  with  respect  to  pecuniarjr  results,  can  yet  unquestionably 
claim  the  higher  and  less  adventitious  distinction  of  being  the  best 
on  record,  and  of  having,  more  than  any  other,  imparted  a  benefi- 
cial influence  to  the  art  of  music,  and  given  an  accelerated  impulse 
to  its  application  in  behalf  of  charitable  purposes.  To  the  festi^ 
vals  of  Gloucester,  therefore,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  York — to 
each  and  eyery  institution,  individually  established  with  the  same 
noble  object,  every  lover  of  harmony,  and  every  friend  of  humanity 
will,  we  are  assured  cordially  unite  with  us  in  saying,  Esto  per- 

Mr,  Crosse  deserves  the  praise  of  declining  no  labour  in  the 
illustration  of  this  portion  of  his  subject,  and  if  there  appear  to  be 
considerable  districts  of  which  no  notice  is  to  be  found,  yet  where 
we  believe  music  has  flourished,  it  is  we  are  confident  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  extreme  difficulty  that  attends  obtaining  communica- 
tions upon  such  subjects.  We  are  far  more  surprised  with  the 
extent  of  the  information  afforded  us  than  with  any  such  omis- 
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stons,  for  itis  th^  reproach  of  profesBional  men  that  they  too  much 
disregard  literary  enquiry.  Upon  this  point  no  one  can  be  better 
entitled  to  speak  than  the  writer  of  this  article^  and  most  earnest 
have  been  his  endeavours  to  awaken  musicians  to  the  weight  which 
the  cultivation  of  letters  would  add  to  their  individual  consequence, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  their  art.  Nor  has  any  circum-' 
stance  since  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine 
and  Review  offered  so  gratifying  a  reward  as  well  as  testimony  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  exertions  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
Journal,  as  the  notice  and  use  of  their  contents  by  Mr.  Crosse,  in 
a  book  which  will  assuredly  find  a  place  among  the  pernpanent 
musical  records  of  the  country.  Every  contributor  to  our  pages 
will,  we  are  sure,  partake  the  satisfaction. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  the  detail  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  festival  he  commemorates.  It  appears  that  the 
late  Dean  Dr.  Markham  was  so  apprehensive  of  injury,  so  scru* 
pulously  cautious  in  preserving  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  Min* 
ster,  that  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  risk  the  performance 
of  music  therein.  But  on  the  accession  of  the  present  Dean,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Cockburn,  in  1882,  the  venerable  the  Archbishop,*  in 
his  first  congratulations,  anticipated  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire  for  such  a  meeting,  which  the  new  Dean  met  with 
corresponding  eagerness. 

While  the  Archbishop  conferred  with  Mr.  Greatorex  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  J.  L.  Raper,  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray,  Mr.  John 
Brook,  and  Mr.  John  Hearon,  ^^  constituted  as  it  were  a  provi- 
sional committee"  at  York  respecting  the  plan.  The  choice  lay 
between  a   small  and  limited,  or  a  magnificent   undertaking. 

♦  We  cannot  omit,  whenever  opportunity  occarS)  to  point  out  to  the  coun- 
try how  much  obligation  English  music  owe  to  his  Grace.  At  the  Ancient 
Concert  he  has  stood  since  the  death  of  George  HI.  nearly  in  the  place  of  that 
Monarch,  as  the  supporter  of  the  institution,  and  as  the  conservator  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  purest  and  best  style  both  of  composition  and  execution. 
Nor  is  this  just  preference  mixed  with  a  particle  of  musical  bigotry,  for  the 
best  foreign  singers  have  regularly  appeared,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  at  the 
Hanover-Square  Rooms.  Lords  Perby,  Darnley,  aod  Fortescue,  certainly 
ought  to  participate  largely  with  the  Venerable  Prelate  in  this  tribute  of 
national  latitude,  but  the  never-failing  superintendence  which  the  Archbishop 
takes,  aod  the  deep  personal  interest  he  xnauifests,  entitle  his  Grace  to  a  pre- 
cedency which  these  Noble  Lords  will  be  no  less  ready  to  acknowledge  than 
[  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  so  highly  gratified  by,  and  the  profession  and 
amateurs,  who  are  so  highly  indebted  to  his  unfailing  attentions. 
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The  last  was  at  length  boldly  but  wiiely  preferred^  at  a  ceMulte^ 
tion  held  between  his  Grace^  Mr.  Greatorex^  Mr.  Raper^  and 
Dr.  Camidge,  in  town. 

It  is  needless  and  indeed  impracticable  for  us  to  follow  Mr« 
Crosse  through  the  details^  bnt  there  is  one  point  which  appears  to 
us  so  important  to  the  interests  Und  diffusion  of  nrastc^  as  well  as 
to  festiTals^  that  we  must  cite  his  obsenrations*  It  will  be  seen 
that  thej  entirely  accord  with  suggestions  we  have  already  long 
since  thrown  out,  and  we  may  add  that  the  .success  of  the  late 
Norwich  meeting  is  mainly  •attributable  to  a  similar  course  of 
proceedittg. 

^^  It  would  be  premature^  in  this  place,  to  speak  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  performance  of  the  chorusses,  but  it  may  be  per« 
mitted  to  advert  to  the  important  conseijuences  of  having  a  body 
of  singers  constantly  trained  to  the  practice  of  them*  For  the  at- 
tainment of  that  precision  on  which  all  effect  depends,  and  which 
can  never  be  given,  even  by  the  best  singers,  without  their  being 
so  far  famUiar  with  a  piece  of  musia  as  to  loiow  the  result  when 
the  parti  are  put  together,  choral  societies  are  of  the  highest 
value.  Wherever  they  exist,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  up  a 
musical  festival — ^where  they  do  not.  every  exertion  is  but  too 
likely  to  be  impeded*  The  Birmingnam  meetings  owe  much  of 
their  fame  to  the  judicious  fosterinff  of  such  a  society,  and  Uie 
benefits  arising  from  the  attraction  which  its  correct  performance 
has  added  to  them,  are  acknowledged  by  the  fact  of  the  (hospital 
funds  being  allowed  to  contribute  to  its  support.  The  profits  so^ 
plied  to  CMritv  at  Birmingham  are  above  5«9th8  of  the  whole 
receipts.  At  Liverpool  a  choral  society  was  estaUished  in  1817, 
which  holds  a  quarterly  public  meeting ;  there  is  also  another 
similar  society  existing  in  that  town,  and  their  value  to  future  mu- 
sical festivals  may  be  easily  conceived.    The  excellence  of  the 


Lancashire  chorus-singers  is  proverbial,  and  accordiaffly  at  MaU'^ 
Chester,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Preston,  Hali&x,  Macclesfield,  Stock- 
port, &c.  associations  of  this  nature  have  sprung  up^  from  time  to 
time,  and  continue  to  flourish  and  increase.  At  the  Abbey  meet^ 
ings  in  London,  in  1784,  &c.  where  the  musical  force  was  coa« 
centrated,  the  profits  amounted  to  above  half  of  the  recdpts;  and 
at  the  Yorkshire  festival,  where  5-ilth  of  the  gross  receipts  were 
appropriated  to  charity,  much  aid  was  obtained  at  a  moderate  rate, 
from  some  of  the  choral  societies  just  mentioned,  and  others  in  the 
West  Riding ;  whilst  at  Edinburgh,  where  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  in  1815  to  rouse  the  national- spirit,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  real  taste  for  music,  so  great  were  the  expences,  from  the 
total  want  of  chorus  singers,  and  the  necessity  or  bringing  nearly 
all  the  performers  from  England,  that  under  the  most  splendid 
patronage,  and  with  £51135  receipts,  only  jglSOO,  or  rather  more 
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than  l«4th9  was  obtained  for  charitable  purposes.  If  a  ^ood  cho- 
ral society  for  practice,  were  now  formed  in  every  large  town  in 
this  large  county,  the  next  Yorkshire  festival  miffht  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  surpass  every  performance  that  has  yet  taken 
place.  We  have  to  add,  with  great  satbfaction,  that  societies  of 
this  description  have  been  recently  established  at  York  and  tiuU, 
and  we  lu>pe  also  that  it  has  been  the  case  at  many  other  towns." 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  illustrating 
ulterior  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  musical 
societies,  not  at  all  anticipated  in  their  first  establishment,  as  well 
as  conveying  information  concerning  a  very  important,  numerous, 
and  respectable  association  of  talent,  we  shall  quote  the  relation 
given  of  the  Yorkshire  amateur  meetings.  Indeed  we  have  for 
some  ^time  "been  preparing  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this 
society,  but  Mr.  Crosse  has  in  some  degree  anticipated  our  design. 

<^  Thus  far  the  proceedings  were  advanced  by  the  beginning  of 
June ;  and  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  that  month,  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  amateurs  of  the  county,  an  institution  which  reflects 
great  honour  on  its  musical  taste  find  spirit,  was  held  at  York. 
At  this  meeting,  it  was  earnestly  wished  that  Mr.  Greatorex  could 
have  been  present,  as  was  at  one  time  expected;  since  it  afforded 
considerable  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  performance,  both  choral  and  instrumental,  of  a  large  body  of 
the  resident  provincialists  ;  and  also  of  ascertaining  the  progress 
made  in  the  general  cultivation  of  music  in  the  Nortn ;  upon  both 
which  points,  as  no  ereat  festival  had  been  held  to  draw  tne  atten* 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  professors  to  them,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  some  erroneous  opinions  might  be  entertained.  This  annual 
assemblage  of  the  Yorkshire  Amateurs  has  been  honourably, 
though  not  quite  correctly,  noticed  in  some  of  the  periodical  mu- 
sical reports.  During  the  series  of  years  that  it  has  now  existed, 
it  has  been  the  chief  rallying  point  for  the  lovers  of  music  in  this 
extensive  county,  and  almost  tne  only  opportunity  which  they  en- 
joyed of  beinir  Drought  together  in  harmonious  contact.  Its  in- 
fluence, therefore,  when  the  union  of  hearts  and  the  improvement 
of  taste,  which  it  has  created  and  diffused,  are  considered,  cannot 
but  have  been  most  beneficial,  even  on  the  greater  festival  of  the 
year ;  and  as  all  its  members  and  supporters  were  interested  also 
in  the  success  of  the  latter  attempt,  a  short  account  of  their  musical 
exertions  will  not  be  deemed  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  present 
narrative.  The  Yorkshire  amateur  meeting  takes  place  annually, 
towards  the  end  of  Jane,  at  Shefiveld,  Leeds,  and  York,  in  rota- 
tion ;  it  having  originated  in  the  former  town  in  the  year  1809. 
The  attendant  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among  the 

Sntlemen  of  each  place,  where  it  happens  to  be  held,  who  are 
rnished  with  a  certain  number  of  tickets,  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion among  their  friends,  and  by  whom  the  necessary  arrangements^ 
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and  choice  of  choral  and  instninefttal  pieoea  are  made.    Due  no- 
tice of  each  anniTersary  is  riven  to  the  residenta  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  who  are  iiWthe  habit  of  constant  attendance,  and  thev 
are  reauested  to  specify  the  nature  of  their  assistance,  upon  which 
the  selection  of  glees  and  songs  is  in  some  measure  ctependent. 
On  these  occasions  all  are  amateurs,  the  professional  nntlemen 
contributing  their  aid  without  any  remuneration,  as  well  as  bear* 
ing  their  own  expenses.    The  performances  take  place  in  the 
mornings  at  elevea  o'clock,  and  occupy  two  days ;  on  the  former 
of  which,  there  is  a  public  dinner,  with  glees  and  catches,  &c.  at 
which  the  company  has  in  general  amounted  to  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons.    The  instrumental 
department  for  the  last  nine  years  presents  a  list  of  many  of  the 
principal  symphonies  and  overtures  of  the  most  celebrated  modem 
composers,  some  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  continent 
direct^  before  they  were  performed  in  the  metropolis.    Two  sym- 
phonies, four  overtures,  and  two  choruses  have  latterly  formed 
the  arrangement  for  each  day,  interspersed  with  glees  occasionally 
doubled,  duets,  and  songs,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  by 
amateurs.^  At  York,  the  audience  has  always  been  as  numerous 
as  from  eight  hundred  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons ;  of 
whom  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say,  that  they  have  uniformly  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  performance,  and  evinced  the  great- 
est gratification,  not  less  with  the  instrumental  than  the  vocal 
part  of  it,  even  to  the  degree  of  requiring  the  repetition  of  a 
favourite  overture.    Of  course  the  chorusses  and  a  part  of  the 
wind  instruments  are  supplied  by  performers  who  are  not  able  to 
give  their  aid  without  receiving  some  pecuniary  recompense.    At 
Lieeds  and  Sheffield  there  has  not  been  accommodation  hitherto 
for  so  large  an  audience  as  at  York  :  the  former  place  however 
possesses  an  excellent  music-hall,  which  has  recently  been  im- 
proved ;  Sheffield^  has  just  completed  a  noble  erection^  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  is  intended  to  be  opened  at  the  ensuing  ama- 
teur meeting  of  18S4 ;  and  of  the  measures  now  in  progress  for 
building  a  music-hall  at  York,  in  addition,  and  adjoining  to  its 
present  Assembly-Rooms,  some  account  is  intended  to  be  riven  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  pages.    Meantime,  nothing  will  better 
enable  the  musical  reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  practical 
state  of  the  art  in  the  county  of  York,  than  a  perusal  or  the  sub- 
joined schedule  of  the  pieces,  that  formed  the  selection  of  the  last 
amateur  meeting,  when  the  band  consisted  of  about  fifty  perform- 
ers, led  by  Dr.  Canfidge,  and  the  chorusses  were  supported  by 
nearly  sixty  voices,  Mr.  F.  Knapton  presiding  at  the  piano  forte. 

FIFTEENTH    YORKSHIRE  AMATEUR  MEETING. 
Fint  DayU  Concert^  Thursday^  June  IM,  18^3. 

pAat  piasT. 

OaAWB  STMnoTTT,  D.  op.  S7^^Jlfoi«rl. 

Drvr— <<  The  Lord  it  a  Man  of  War.''— HandM. 
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Antmsm — ^*  O  all  ye  Nalioiii^'  (performed  in  memary  ef  die  Aethor,  Mr. 

F.  of  High  Green  Haeae,  the  founiler  of  these  Meetings.)-^  Fov/er. 

Otbrtvrb — Ruinenvon  Athen« — Beethoven. 

Sora "The  Soldier*B  Dream.** AUwood. 

Glkk— >"  Hence  all  ye  ▼ain  deligbta."— IFe^lie. 

Oterturb— Pirro. — Paer. 

Grand  Chorus — ^*  Gloria  in  excelsis.*' — Haydn. 

PART    SECOND* 

Grand  StmphokT)  C.  aiinor,  Op.  67.-^Beeihaven. 

Glk£— "  With  sighs,  sweet  rose." — CalkotU 

The  Tramp  CnovLVSr^Bishcp. 

OTERTURE-*-Cantemire. — Fesca, 

So  NO — "  Sisters  of  Acheron." — Calkoti, 

Glee — "  Mark'd  you  her  eye.** — Spofforih. 

OvERTirRE — La  gazza  ladra.— /Jowmi. 

Song — "  There's  not  a  joy."— •S'^^wwow. 

Grand    Chorus — ^^  Hallehijah." — Beethoven. 


Second  Day*$  Cotieert^  Friday^  June  20/A,  18i3. 

PART    FIRST. 

Grand  Sympuomt,  £(>.  Op.  tt^— B.  Romberg. 

Song—"  Sweet  cheering  hope.*' — Cantfa. 

Glbe-^^  Beturn  bleat  day«."_/.  S.  Smkh. 

Glee  end  Chorui*-^^  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven."«-f  o/Zcotf. 

OvBRTURB— Leonora. — Beethoven. 

Aria—"  Oh  raattulmi  albori  V— Rossini. 

Glee — ^'  Oh !    stranger  lend  !** — Stevenson. 

Overture II  matrimonio  segreto. Cimarostu 

Grand  Chorus— ^^  O  God  when  thou  appearest. — Mozart. 

PART   SECOND. 

Grand  Stmphont,  A.  Op.  n — Beethoven. 

Song— «  The  Tempest."— Horr%. 

Glrb— "Sleep,   gentle  UAy .''-^Bishop. 

CflOEUfl — ^^  The  cahn  of  the  sea  and  the  rising  of  the  breese.-— JSee/Aeof  n« 

Overture — Mahomed. — Winter. 

Sqng — ^^  *Ti8  sweet  to  take  the  bonnie  lake. — Scotch  Melot^. 

GI'Be*— <^  Hail  smiling  mora."—* jS^pe^or^A* 

Overture — ^^  L*Inganno  fortunate." — Rossini. 

Grand  Chorus — "  Coronation  Anthem." — Handel. 


How  inatrttmental  loch  a  coDcentration  of  ability  must  be  to 
aay  nmcal  peribrmance  witkin  its  reacb^  needs  no  iUastration 
from  tts.  If  not  absolutely  aaiqoei  it  is  we  believe  without  pre- 
cedent, either  as  to  the  extent  or  the  elegance  of  its  meetings,  and 
all  its  eonse4|uenoe  was  felt  ai  tbe  festiTiil—botii  in  tbe  orchestra 
and  in  its  efects  upon  Ae  public  nind. 

n  9 
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Appended  to  tke  relation  of  the  circumstanoes  respecting  the 
engagement  of  Madame  Catalan!,  is  an  apology  (Mr.  Crosse  is 
too  judicious  a  person  to  offer  a  defence)  for  the  allotment  of  the 
opening  of  The  Messiah  to  Mad.  C.  and  for  the  change  of  key 
in  its  performance,  which  have  justly  excited  animadversion. 
We  insert  it  as  grammarians  insert  exceptions — ^to  establish  the 
rule. 

^<  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  detail  such  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  as  do  not  afford  any  precedent  or  instruction  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  direct  any  future 
similar  undertaking.  Yet^  as  the  opening  of  the  Messiah  was  ex- 
ecuted by  a  treble  voice  in  the  key  of  D,  and  not  by  a  tenor  in 
that  of  E,  as  it  ought  in  musical  propriety  to  have  been,  it  is  only 
due  to  them  to  state,  that  the  first  proposal  to  that  effect  was  stre- 
nuously resisted ;  and,  when  a  concession  as  to  the  voice  retaining 
the  original  key,  was  made  with  reluctance,  but  without  proving 
satisfactory,  it  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Vaughan ;  and  nothing  but 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  first  attempt  at  so  great  a  risk,  with 
the  consideration  of  the  near  approach  of  the  festival,  and  the 
danffer  of  any  important  change  in  the  announcements,  which 
would  throw  a  damp  over  the  expectations  of  many,  would  have 
induced  the  committee  to  yield  the  point.  They  had  to  consider 
something  more  than  classical  correctness,  to  which  they  were  at 
the  same  time  well  assured  it  would  always  be  for  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  performers,  no  less  than  the  dignity  of  their  art,  strictly 
to  conform.  They  also  felt  stfongly  the  necessity  of  excluding 
every  thing  of  a  secular  nature,  however  beautiful  it  mi^ht  be  in 
itself,  from  the  morning  performances ;  a  rule,  which  in  the  in* 
stance  of  some  provincial  festivals,  had  not  been  attended  to  with 
sufficient  strictness,  but  an  adherence  to  which  was  likewise  duly 
insisted  upon  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  on 
this  occasion.'' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  London 
prints  on  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting,  that  Mad.  C.  would  not  sing 
at  York.  Mr.  Crosse  details  the  facts,  and  admits  that  there  was  a 
probability  that  some  erroneous  information  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  person  who  caused  the  paragraph  to  be  inserted.  But  if  true, 
what  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  published?  A  very  unwor- 
thy one  we  fear.  Whatever  was  the  end,  the  means  were  per- 
fectly unworthy,  nor  can  we  believe  they  were  adopted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  individual,  whose  opinion  was  for  a  moment  to  be 
listened  to*.  Such  an  use  of  such  a  iact,  had  it  been  true,  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprobated,  whether  the  interests  of  charity,  of 
science,  or  of  a  district,  be  considered.  We  cannot  see  the 
slightest  ground  of  excuse  for  its  propagation  at  such  a  moment. 
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.  Id  Um  '  prdiaiiiiary  aceoant  of  the  asflenbiiag  of  the  audience, 
we  must  stop  to  remark  one  very  curious  particular.    ^^The 
eagerness  of  the  respective  parties  to  secure  good  places  was  in 
almost  every  instance  retarded  for  a  moment  by  the  involuntary 
pause  and  look  of  admiration  which  they  felt  constrained  to  cast 
around  on  entering  the  inner  doors,  and  beholding  at  one  view 
the  whole  of  the  spacious  nave/'    Nothing  can  we  think  convey  a 
better  notion  of  the  majesty  of  the  place.    The  author  continues — 
^'  But  the  prospect  that  instantly  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  upon  entering  by  either  of  the  staircases,  into  the  centre 
6f  the  gallery,  ffreatly  exceeded  that  of  the  occupier  of  the  ground 
ioor.    From  these  elevated  points,  the  eye  rapidly  glanc^  over 
the  intermediate  space,  to  the  orchestra  under  the  great  tower, 
and  rested  with  dehffht  upon  its  arrangements,  which  were  dis- 
posed with  so  much  judgment  and  propriety,  as  to  render  even 
the  music-desks— objects  in  them  so  trifling,  as  generally  to  de- 
tract from  any  impression  of  grandeur— -conaucive  to  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.    Tiience  tracing  upwards  the  gigantic  clustered  co- 
lumns to  the  summit  of  their  incumbent  arches,  and  passing  over 
the  pinnacled  or^an  case,  it  was  conducted  along  the  groined  roof 
of  the  choir,  flanked  by  its  receding  pillars,  to  the  glorious  termi- 
nation of  the  vista  in  the  grtet  eastern  window,  '  shedding  a  dim 
religious  light*  through  its  exquisitely  storied  panes.    The  whole 
length  of  this  magnificent  range  of  building  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  ^  The  view  from  the  orchestra  itself  was  however 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  faces  of  the 
assembled  multitude  being  all  turned  in  that  direction ;  and  it  was 
terminated  by  the  great  western  window,  fifty-four  feet  in  height, 
filled  with  painted  glass^  surmounting,  in  all  its  elegant  and  un- 
curtailed  proportions,  tnerallery,  resplendent  witnt  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  dignified  of  the  land.    The  whole  length  of 
the  part  immediately  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  festival,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  organ  to  the  western  door,  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet ;  the  width  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave  is 
forty-nve  feet,  and,  including  the  spaces  between  the  pillars,  which 
were  appropriated  as  part  of  the  centre,  sixtv-one  feet ;  and  the 
width  or  the  whole  three  aisles,  which  were  nlled  with  benches, 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet.'* 

Mr.  Crosse  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  every  part  of 
these  performances,  piece  by  piece,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  Commemoration  ofHandely  mingling  musical  facts,  criticbm, 
Inography,  and  anecdote,  in  a  succession  so  agreeable,  that  he 
carries  his  reader  on  with  undiminished  interest  to  the  end.  In 
the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  must 
be  indebted  to  others  for  more  than  to  his  own  observations  and 
powers,  but  the  praise  of  an  easy  unaffected  style,  level  to  the 
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oceasion,  of  nattirttl  arrangemetit  ftnd  of  rery  extciMled  iiilbniift* 
ti<ni,  belongs  to  Mr.  Cn^se. ,  We  mnst  say  tliat  we  pereeke  with 
no  little  surprise  and  pleasure  tlie  ability  with  which  he  has 
brought  together  almost  erery  thing  extant  that  bears  upon  his 
subjects,  with  a  minuteness  that  is  scarcely  credible.  As  our  own 
course  of  reading  necessarily  runs  in  the  same  track,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  pronounce  upon  this  point  with  some  small  share  of 
authority,  and  we  cannot  commend  either  the  matter  and  the 
manner  too  highly. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  novel  parts, 
for  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and  useless  to  attempt  a  further 
analysis. 

The  first  circumstances  that  claims  our  notice  are  the  particular 
effscts  which  were  observed.  We  have  already  described  many 
of  the  grander  features  in  our  article  on  the  York  Festival,*  which 
coincide  with  the  account  given  by  our  author.  Amongst  those 
which  remain,  the  first  was  the  effect  of  the  trumpet  in  ^^  Sound 
OH  alarm^^^  and  Martin  Luther^ $  HymnJ*^ 

<<  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  proceeding  from  nearly  the  top  of 
the  orchestra,  appeared  as  if  it  descended  from  the  open  space 
of  the  tower  above ;  and  the  thrill  of  awe,  not  unmingled  even 
with  terror,  which  it  produced,  was  such  as  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe.** 

The  next  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  base  necessary 

to  the  foundation  of  a  band.    Speaking  of  the  performance  of 

Haydn's  chorus,  La  Tempesia^  Mr.  C.  says— 

^*  We  were  also  strengthened  in  the  opinion,  that  productions 
of  this  daas  of  art,  and  especially  of  modem  art,  require  more 
power  of  bass  than  has  ever  jret  been  concentrated^  to  create  an 
filfeGt  equal  to  that  which  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the 
composer;  since  not  all  the  weight  of  double  basses,  trombones, 
^kc*  bottomed  on  the  diapason  o?  the  organ,  was  found  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  ear.  A  similar  observation  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  great  Abbey  festival  of  1791,  where  the  power, 
nevertheless,  was  ^ove  double  that  of  the  York  band,  and  in  a 
more  contracted  space.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  grounded  on  the  result  of  the  Abbey  meetings,  and  of 
the  Yorkshire  festival,  (independeAtly  of  the  question  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  band)  and  on  the  failure  of  all  preconceived  no* 
tions  of  overwhelming  force,  that  the  foundation  of  an  orchestra 
has  never  yet  been  laid  with  breadth  and  depth  sufficient  to  realize 

*  See  Tol.  5,  p.  505,  et  seq. 
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mil  liM«i|^  eSMto  wkkli  ekwral  mMie  b  eaiild>le  tgtproduting. 
Towards  the  aecomplbhmejit  of  ibis  deairabte  object,  few  thum 
would  conduce  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  double  bass  to  its 
antient  dignity  and  legitimate  scale.^ 

'nSs  remark  is  so  very  important  to  the  composition  of  an 
orchestra,  that  although  it  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  an 
opinion  given  in  our  former  article,  with  which  we  were  favoured 
by  a  gentleman  to  whose  talents  the  performance  is  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  we  can  but  repeat  it. 

To  the  narrative  of  the  first  evening  concert  is  prefixed  a  very 
well  digested  history  of  the  progress  <<  of  instrumental,  secular, 
and  operatic  music,*'  from  the  destruction  it  suffered  during  the 
continuance  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  present  time.  Gleams 
of  the  history  of  literature  as  connected  with  music  in  England 
also  appear,  and  render  it  altogether  a  very  amusing  and  useftil 
epitome. 

In  the  first  concert  Madame  Catalan!  sung  a  recitative,  ^^Pegno 
pin  grato^^^  and  an  aria,  *^Mio  Betty  ^  concerning  the  author  of 
which  Mr.  Crosse  expresses  some  doubts.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the  recitative  to  be  the  production  of  Madame  C.  herself, 
and  the  air  has  so  long  been  published  with  Pucitta*s  name,  that 
we  entertain  Uttle  doubt  of  its  being  his. 

The  pre&ce  to  the  oratorio  oithe  Messiah  is  a  succinct  account 
of  the  invention  and  progress  of  this  species  of  composition,  writ- 
ten in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  concerts.    In  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  Mr.  Crosse  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  assertion  of 
Sir.  J.  Hawkins,  <Uhat  the  Messiah  was  first  performed  in  1741, 
and  coldly  received."    Mr.  C.  gives  reasons  whicih  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  brought  out  till  1742,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  first  highly  estimated.    Sir  J.  Hawkins  howeve.r  was  a  man  of 
such  determined  accuracy,  that  he  rarely  if  ever  hazarded  a  fitct 
but  on  good  grounds.    We  can  state  so  much  on  the  most  certain 
authority.    Upon  the  accompaniments  of  Mozart  to  the  Messiah^ 
Mr.  Crosse  has  introduced  some  able  and  sound  observations,  and 
in  an  admimble  temper.     Mr.  Crosse  also  distinguishes  Mr. 
Vaughan^s  singing  «  Thy  rebuke^*'  nod  the  succeeding  air,  with 
parlieukir  encomium.     We  have  no  hesitation  not  only  in  en- 
forcing the  learned  author's  remark^  but  we  fearlessly  pronouMe 
that  his  delivery  of  the  fermer  is  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
•acaasple  of  impMBioiied  recitative  now  to  ht  heard.    While  Mr. 
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Vaughan  was  a  chorister  al  Norwich,  there  was  a  cler^inan,  a 
minor  canon  of  the  cathedral  (the  Rev.  John  Walker),  who  was 
gifted  with  a  tenor  voice,  the  most  silvery  in  its  tone  that  we  ever 
heard.  He  possessed  considerable  volume,  and  a  degree  of  sensi- 
bility unequalled  by  any  individual  with  whom  we  ever  were  in 
the  habits  of  acquaintance.  His  mind  was  stored  with  learning  of 
every  species,  and  his  reading  was  far  more  perfect  thaa  it  is 
possible  to  describe.  He  was  the  model,  from  whom  Mr. 
Yaughan  took  his  first  impressions  of  the  elocution  of  singing, 
and  in  ^'  Thy  rebuke^^  he  certainly  approaches  the  energy  of  Mv. 
Walker,  and  exceeds  him  in  the  technical  parts,  while  the  manr 
ner  is  the  same* 

Mr.  Crosse  has  highly  and  justly  commended  the  style  of  the 
several  singers.  There  is,  however,  great  doubt  in  our  min^i 
whether  the  addition  of  parts  which  inseparably  attends,  the  pro- 
gress of  time  and  art,  has  not  impaired  the  dignity  of  execution. 
We  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  to  early  impressions,  and 
the  danger  strikes  us  with  the  more  force  when  we  recollect  the 
late  fiiilure  of  Mara,  on  her  re-appearance  in  England.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  great  singer  could  be  recognized — no — not  a  single 
trait  remained.  Yet  we  found  her  intellect  in  conversation  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  her  opinion  of  her  own  performance  also  as 
lofty.  Can  we  then  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  majesty  of 
singing  departed  with  her  ?  The  older  members  of  the  profes- 
sion assure  us  that  we  are  right,  and  they,  like  ourselves,  are 
laudaiores  temporis  acti.  If  so,  Mr.  Crosse's  encomiums  must  be 
received  with  a  reservation  on  this  score.  Madame  Catalani,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit,  is  majesty  personified,  but  it  is  dramatic 
not  orchestral  Majesty.  It  is  the  Didone  of  the  Italian  opera 
seria ;  Mara's  was  a  combination  of  purity  and  dignity,  which, 
according  to  our  reminiscences,  has  since  had  no  equal.  We 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  orchestral  performance  of  these  astonishing 
singers. 

The  following  extract  contains  a  curious  piece  of  information  : 

<^The  two  following  anecdotes  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the 
first  of  which  informs  us  of  the  oririn  of  the  custom  of  standing  up 
during  the  performance  of  the  AUeh^ah  chorus — ^a  custom  w^ich 
we  have  recently  seen  described  by  a  musical  writer  to  reverence 
for  the  memory  of  the  composer! — ^are  ^ven  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Dramatica,  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  Earl 
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of  Kenaottl,  who  died  in  1787*  ^When  this  piece  was  first  per- 
formed, the  audience  were  exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the 
music  in  general ;  but  when  the  chorus  struck  up  '  For  the  Ltord 
God  omnipotent  reignethj  they  wisre  so  transported,  that  they  all, 
with  the  Kin{j^>  who  happened  to  be  present,  started  up  and  re- 
mained standing  till  the  chorus  ended ;  and  hence  it  became  the 
fashion  in  England  for  the  audience  to  stand  while  that  part  of  the 
music  is  performing.  Some  days  after  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
divine  oratorio,  Mr.  Handel  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Kin- 
noul,  with  whom  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  His  Lordship, 
as  was  naturaL  paid  him  some  compliments  on  the  noble  enter- 
tainment whicn  he  had  lately  given  to  the  town.  'My  Lord/ 
said  Handel,  '  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only  entertained  them  ;  I 
wish  to  make  them  better.' " 

The  criticism  on  the  most  sublime  of  all  compositions,  ^^  I  know 

thai  my  Redeen^er  iiveihy**  introduces  the  pathetic  relation  of  the 

death   of  Miss  M.  Linley*     This  anecdote  has  been  so  often 

misrepresented,  that  we  shall  quote  the  passage : 

^'  The  mention  of  this  sublime  air  forcibly  recalls  to  mind,  and 
receives  additional  interest  from,  the  affecting  incident  of  the 
death  of  the  amiable  Miss  Maria  Linley,  the  younger  sister  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan ;  who,  previously  to  her  last  illness^  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  appearing  in  public,  and  promised  to  rival  her 
much^admired  sister.  Sm  died  on  the  dth  of  September,  1784  ; 
immediately,  says  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  History  of  the  Three  Choirs^ 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Harrington,  after  having  sung,  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  the  whole  of  HandePs  affecting  (in  her 
situation  most  awfully  aflfecting)  air  of  '<  /  know  that  my  Re* 
deemer  lroeth^\  In  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  F. 
Sheridan^  bv  Miss  Lefanu,  a  prevalent  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject is  rectified  in  the  following  passage,  for  the  insertion  of  which, 
from  its  connexion  with  musical  history,  the  reader  will,  it  is 
hoped,  not  think  any  apology  necessary.  '<  The  extraordinary 
biory  of  Miss  M.  Linlepr's  ^  expiring  at  the  harpsichord'  is  not 
correct.  She  died  of  a  fever,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Harington, 
a  gentleman  no  less  celebrated  for  his  medical  skill  than  for  his 
musical  abilities.  A  little  time  previous  to  her  death,  when  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  she  raised  herself  up,  and,  with  unexpected  and 
momentary  animation,  sun^  a  part  of  the  anthem,  ^  /  knoWy*  8cc^ 
The  female  attendant  described  the  scene  as  the  most  affecting  she 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  pathetic  and  almost  super-human  sweet- 
ness of  the  notes  breathed  oy  the  youtig  and  lovely  creature,  who 
was  just  departing  from  them,  and  the  awful  hope  inculcated  in 
the  words  of  the  air  she  had  chosen,  contributed  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  inspiration  to  this  last  effort  of  a  voice  that  had  delighted 
every  ear.  Dr.  Harington  was  greatly  overcome  by  the  scene, 
and  could  only  exclaim,  'She  is  an  angel,'  as  he  left  the  room. 
Exhausted  by  the  effort,  she  sank  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant, 
and  shortly  afterwards  breathed  her  last.*  ** 
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One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  the  abstract  of  all 
that  is  known  concerning  the  composition  of  ^^  God  save  the 
Kingj^  which  Mr.  Crosse  has  given  from  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Richard  Clark,  and  other  sources.  It  is  indeed  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  appeared,  though  it  does  not  settle  the  questitm. 
We  wish  the  learned  author  had  said  a  few  words  upon  the 
eternal  repetition  of  this  beautiful  composition  at  playhouses,  and 
indeed  at  all  public  meetings,  which  is  not  only  bringing  it  into 
familiarity,  but  absolute  contempt,  by  rendering  it  an  instrument 
of  party,  instead  of  reserving  it  as  a  striking  and  solemn  national 
appeal  upon  great  and  necessary  occasions.  If  this  irreverent 
prostitution  of  a  fine  prayer  be  not  speedily  corrected,  it  will  soqn 
cease  to  be  felt  as  it  deserves,  if  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  its 
power  be  not  already  passed  away,  by  the  folly  of  those  who  have 
so  continually  degraded  its  nobler  uses,  by  making  a  parade  of 
their  loyalty. 

Our  article  has  now  run  to  such  a  length,  that  we  have  only  space 
to  mention  that  the  work  is  decorated  with  two  views  of  the  Minster, 
when  filled  with  company,  exhibiting  the  patrons*  gallery  and  the 
orchestra,  and  with  ground  plans  of  the  parts  of  this  noble  building 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  of  a  new  concert-room  and  suite  of 
apartments  which,  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit,  coequal  with  all 
the  rest,  has  since  been  purchased,  and  erected  for  the  public  ac« 
commodation.     The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  most 
celebrated  organs  known,  and  the  public  documents  respecting  the 
festival,  making  the  narrative  complete  in  all  ita  parts.    The  work 
is  printed  in  Royal  quarto,  and  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred 
and  seventy  pages,  a  great  portion  of  which  consbts  of  notes  id 
very  small  type.    We  can  truly  say  we  know  of  scarcely  any  book 
containing  such  a  concentration  of  various  information  upon  mu* 
sical  subjects,  or  so  much  sound  criticism.    The  modesty  with 
which  Mr.  Crosse  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  those  from 
whose  works  he  has  extracted,  is  no  less  creditable  to  him  than  the 
unafiected  execution  of  his  long  and  laborious  task,  a  task,  be  it 
remembered,  from  which  he  derives  no  other  recompence  than  the 
reward  which  attends  the  consciousness  of  duty  (in  this  case  the 
obligation  was  spontaneously  contracted)  well  performed. 
We  shall  conclude  our  review  in  the  author's  own  words^  which 
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we  doubt  not  will  be  strictly  fulfilled^  and  say  we  entertain 
the  firm  belief, 

<'  That  to  man^jT  persons  it  will  be  found  to  afford  entertainment, 
not  wholly  unmixed  with  information,  respecting  a  delightful 
science,  which  has  been  too  frequently  treated  in  a  dry  and  repul- 
sive manner — ^tlwt  even  the  professional  reader,  who  requires  no 
guide  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  will  meet  with  matter  illus- 
trative of  his  art.  with  which  he  is  not  familiar — and  that  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  amateur  may  be  invigorated  and  informed, 
by  perusing  and  comparing  the  sentimente  of  the  ablest  critics 
upon  some  of  the  most  distinguished  productions  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.^ 


Grand  Concerto  for  the  Piano  Forie^  with  Accompaniments  for  an 
Orchestra;  composed  by  J.  Moscheles.  Op.  64.  London. 
Chappell  and  Co. 
Fantasia  and  grand  Variations  en  the  favourite  Air  ^^  Mjf  lodging 
is  on  the  cold  groundj^  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with  Orchestral 
Accompaniments^  ad  libitumy  by  F.  Kalkbrenner.  Op.  70. 
London.    Chappell  and  Co* 

• 
The  legitimate  concerto  is  of  all  species  of  composition  the 
best  adapted  to  the  display  of  the  abilities  of  a  composer,  and  of 
the  acquirements  of  the  performer.    Its  three  movements  afford 
scope  for  dignity,  pathos,  and  brilliancy,  and  so  elevated  is  its 
character  that  it  may  only  be  encountered  by  iirBt-rate  talent.    All 
concertos,  for  whatever  instrument  they  are  written,  are  usually 
composed  for  the  developement  of  the  particular  style  of  the 
artists'  performance  ;  this  affords  the  student  the  means  of  com- 
parison, of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  different 
players,  and  even  of  tracing  their  progress  in  art  and  their  powers 
of  invention.     Here  then  we  have  before  us  the  latest  works 
of  two  of  the  finest  living  piano-forte  players,  one  of  which 
has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  first  instrumental  concert  in  the 
world.    We  do  not  however  intend  to  enter  into  any  comparison 
of  their  relative  merits,  for  even  were  we  to  make  so  invidious 
mn  attempt,  we  should  find  it  as  impossible  as  unpleasant,  since 

s  8 
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it  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  tkat  never  were  talents  and  ac- 
quirements more  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  however  equal  in  ex- 
cellence, as  those  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner  and  Mr.  Moscheles.  Nor 
shall  we  enter  into  a  strict  analysis  of  the  wocks  themselves^  but 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  their  leading  features, 

Mr.  Moscheles'  concerto,  Op.  64,  is  in  E  major ;  its  two  first 
*  pages  are  for  the  whole  orchestra,  and  embrace  the  principal 
points  of  the  solo.  The  subject  is  contained  in  four  bars  and  a 
half,  and  is  forcible  and  impressive,  which  latter  quality  is  height- 
ened by  the  masterly  way  in  ^hich  it  is  treated  during  the  first 
page.  The  passetto  is  a  sweet  and  graceful  passage,  and  is  first 
given  by  the  clarinets.  The  power  of  contrast  is  admirably  em« 
ployed*  at  the  end  of  the  tutti  and  beginning  of  the  solo  part. 
The  latter  gradually  dies  away  in  a  rallentando  passage,  for  which 
the  ear  has  been  gradually  prepared,  and  the  solo  dashes  in 
with  the  subject  with  double  effect.  The  phrases  of  page  4  are 
simple  in  their  construction,  but  capable  of  all  the  fire  for 
which  the  finger  of  a  Moscheles  is  so  celebrated.  Page  5  is  more 
complicated;  the  passage  beginning  on  the  second  bar  of  the  fifth 
stave  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  whole  of  page  6,  which  intro- 
duces the  passetto,  gives  ample  scope  ibr  the  cantabile  style  of 
performance,  and  is  really  refreshing  after  the  brilliancy  of  the 
preceding  pages.  On  page  7  however  the  plot  begins  to  thicken, 
and  demonstrates  the  power  of  the  player.  The  cadence  is  less 
remarkable  for  novel  passages  than  for  the  equality  of  finger  it 
demands  and  will  confer ;  it  is  in  itself  a  fine  piano  forte  exercise. 
It  ends  with  a  shake  of  twelve  bars  for  the  right  hand,  the  other 
fingers  and  those  of  the  left  being  employed  in  introducing  the 
sulgect  in  various  forms,  and  leads  into  a  few  very  effective  bars 
for  the  whole  orchestra,  which  conclude  the  first  part.  The 
second  solo  commences  with  the  subject  in  G  miyor,  modulating 
into  A  fiat,  where  it  is  again  given  in  the  treble,  the  base  having 
a  grand  running  passage,  which  is  afterwards  reversed,  and  leads 
into  C,  and  thence  into  E,  where  after  some  arpeggio  passages  of 
great  fii»rpe,  the  orchestra  again  comes  in  with  part  of  the  opewng, 
when  we  return  to  the  passetto,  the  groundwork  of  which  is  re- 
tained, but  has  different  riffioramenti  and  modulation.  The  ca* 
deuce  which  works  up  this  second  division  of  the  first  moyera«it 
js  mpre  decidedly  in  Mr,  Moscheles*  style,    It  chiefly  conaista  p^f 
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ckmble  notes  and  triplete,  whose  rapidity  and  force  can  only  be 
appreciated  liy  those  who  have  heard  this  distingaished  performen 
The  effect  with  which  he  throws  in  the  whole  power  of  the  left 
hand  is  exhibited  in  the  passage  beginning  on  the  second  bar  of  the 
first  stave,  page  19 ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  shakes  and  the  force  of 
the  base  may  be  likened  to  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  bursting 
(tf  a  thunder  cloud. 

The  subject  of  the  adagio  is  soothing  and  elegant,  but  it  has 
more  of  the  lightness  of  the  andante  than  of  the  dignity  and 
pathos  which  are  so  decidedly  the  characteristics  of  the  adagio. 
There  is  not  much  complication  in  the  movement,  the  passages  of 
shakes  in  the  SSd  and  S4th  pages  are  the  most  remarkable.  And 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  shake  has  perhaps  undergone  during 
the  last  twenty  years  as  great  a  change  in  instrumentai  as  in  vocal 
music.  Its  simplicity  is  gone,  and  it  is  made  a  means  for  the  dis* 
play  of  difficult  and  cramped  execution,  rather  than  of  pure  and 
legitimate  expression. 

The  subject  of  the  rondo  is  the  British  Chrenadier^s  March  / 
the  style  of  the  movement  is  necessarily  less  bold  and  commanding 
than  that  of  the  allegro ;  but  what  it  lacks  in  dignity  it  has  in 
spirit  and  rapidity ;  the  same  epithets  will  apply  to  the  nature  of 
the  execution  required. 

Difficult  at  it  undoubtedly  is,  this  concerto  does  not  leave  the 
student  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  as  do  many  of  the  works 
of  this  composer.  The  learner  may  here  find  food  for  the  bead 
and  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  fingers,  for  the  dignity  of  the  art 
is  supported  by  the  employment  of  all  the  attributes  of  tike  great 
style,  and  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  theoretical  composition, 
or  as  the  vehicle  of  practical  attainment,  mino  is  the  presiding 
power. 

Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  iantasia  is  the  production  of  great  intellect 
and  of  immense  mechanical  power,  and  shows  that  the  author  has 
the  art  of  invention  and  execution  in  equal  excellence.  It  is  some- 
what singular,  that  however  eminent  a  vocalist  may  become,  he  is 
seldom  able  to  produce  a  good  composition,  or  at  least  one  that 
will  enable  him  to  display  his  finest  attainments,  while  the 
instrumentalist  depends  on  himself  alone.  None  but  a  performer 
as  great  as  himself  can  even  imagine  the  difficulties  which  he 
invents  and  overcomes  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  we 
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question  whether  Mr*  Moschelee  could  exactly  hit  off  the  pecu< 
liarities  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  execution  and  manneri  or  Mr»  K. 
those  of  Mr.  M. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  estimate  the  work  before  us  as  the 
precise  standard  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  powers  at  the  present 
moment,  we  should  say  he  had  added  to  his  elasticity  of  finger  and 
wrist. — ^We  draw  this  conclusion  more  especially  from  variations 
5  and  6 — ^the  former  consists  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  note  four 
times,  at  an  immense  velocity — ^the  latter  of  octaves  in  triplets. 
The  neat,  rapid,  and  powerful  execution  of  such  passages  are 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  performer's  manner,  and  the  dig- 
nified yet  pathetic  character  of  the  introduction,  united  with  the 
delicacy  of  such  passages  as  those  in  the  second  and  third  bar  of 
the  first  stave,  paged,  and  staves  1  and  8,  page  4,  may  be  cited 
as  another  not  less  valuable  quality.    Mr.  K.  has  given  the  theme 
with  most  of  its  original  simplicity,  (the  harmony  much  enriched) 
until  he  arrives  at  the  pause  near  the  end,  when  he  introduces  a 
cadence,  i^rhich  is  assuredly  a  satire  on  his  good  taste.    We  are 
also  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  terming  the  divisions  of  his 
piece  variations.    The  subject  does  certainly  occasionally  appear, 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  *  It  might  with  justice  have  been 
termed  a  fantasia,  because  this  title  implies  few  restrictions  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  composer,  we  will  allow  it  therefore  to  be 
only  a  mistake  in  terms ;  for  when  we  look  at  the  invention  and 
construction  of  the  whole  piece,  we  are  almost  led  to  confess  it 
matters  little  what  such  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  united  efforts: 
of  mind  and  industry  be  denominated. 
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JL  HIS  Institution  has  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  article 
in  our  publication.    It  has  indeed^  from  its  commencement,  been 
an  object  of  our  earnest  consideration^  and  ire  may  truly  say,  of 
oor  anxiom  hope.    For  having  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  national  school  long  before  the  Royal  Academy  began,  upon 
the  stneerest  conviction  of  the  utility  of  such  a  college  of  musical 
education,  we  may  fairly  be  accounted  to  have  spontaneously 
pre-engaged  ourselves  as  its  advocates,  should  the  details  of  its 
management  appear  to  promise  those  advantages  which  we  antici* 
pated  from  such  a  design.    It  was  therefore  with  sincere  regret  - 
that  we  perceived  at  the  outset  errors  which  threatened  its  veiy 
existence — ^we  commented  freely  upon  them — ^we  pointed  out  tha 
parts  that  must  be  amended,  and  we  fortified  our  argument  by  soaps 
calculations.    These  errors,  it  will  be  recollected  we  stated,  lay 
chiefly  in  two  particulars — ^first,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  establish-* 
ment,  and  secondly  in  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  firoai  the  iatrp^ 
duction  of  so  large  a  number  of  musicians  into  all  the  brancbea  of 
the  art,  as  the  Academy  would  send  forth  by  the  scheme  first  pro- 
mulgated.   The  first,  if  persevered  in,  would  be  foundwe  predicted 
to  crush  the  institution  by  its  own  weight-^the  last  would  necessa- 
rily prodifte  not  only  great  alarm  and  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  profession,  but  would  not  less  certainly  create  much  misery, 
should  the  number  of  professors  be  too  hastily  or  largely  augmented^ 
Time,  the  grand  test  of  all  experiments^  has  borne  out  our 
reasoning  with  regard  te  the  managemeat  of  the  establiahnikent. 
The  whole  plan  has  been  reduced,  the  number  of  pupils  is  lessened 
to  mie-half  what  was  first  proposed,  extra-students  haVe  been 
excluded,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  overstocking 
the  profession  thus  done  away.    One  material  alteration,  however^ 
attendant  upon  these  changes  has  been  in  the^un  paid  by  the  parent 
for  the  education  of  his  child,  which  has  beeiitaised  to  forty  pounds 
per  annum.    AH  these  circumstances  have  been  stated  in  our 
previous  articles,  together-  with  others  whi^h  liave  hitherto  ha4 
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an  injurious  influence  against  the  exertions  of  the  Committee. 
Those  who  have  considered  these  objections  will  still  feel  how 
much  is  due  to  them.  Our  comments  were  directed  to  assist,  not 
to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors  of  the  Academy. 
In  the  same  spirit  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  what  have  been 
the  practical  results,  and  what  is  the  present  stat^  of  the  pupils 
and  the  institution. 

At  the  outset  of  our  investigation  we  can  but  do  justice  to  th« 
ardour  and  attention  of  the  Committee.  In  these  essentials  it  is 
impossible  ^hey  can  be  exceeded.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
some  one  or  other  of  them  visiting  the  Academy.  They  are  never- 
failing  in  attendance  at  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  calls  of  the 
board ;  they  are  seldom  absent  from  rehearsals,  and  their  presence, 
superintendance  and  encouragement*  of  th^  studies  of  the  pupils 
are  constant,  vigilant  and  kind.  This  last  fact  we  learn,  not  only 
from  general  report,  but  from  enquiries  privately  made  amongst 
the  pupils  themselves,  Who  speak  of  the  affability  of  the  several 
members  of  the  committee,  with  the  enthusiastic  delight  that 
impresses  young  and  susceptible  minds.  Nor  are  they  less  grateful 
to  the  professors  and  the  heads  of  the  house.  Thisse  satisfactory 
demonstrations  of  intention  can  but  be  agreeable  to  the  subscribers, 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  country,  while  the  improve- 
ment which  the  system  has  already  undergone  gives  additional 
proof  of  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
best  plans  of  instruction.  They  themselves  alone  perhaps  can 
justly  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  contended, 
and  those  which  they  still  have  to  overcome. 

It  is  our  present  purpose,  as  we  have  stated,  to  afford  the  public 
a  view  of  the  practical  results  of  this  attempt  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  the  art,  the  profession,  and  the  national  taste  by  an  academic 
foundation.  But  as  the  changes  which  have  been  mad^e  in  the 
details  of  the  management  are  considerable,  it  will  give  the  clearest 
insight  if  we  submit  an  exact  portraiture  of  the  state  and  discipline 
of  the  Academy,  as  they  now  stand.  Any  other  mode  of  procedure 
might  perhaps  tend  to  confound  and  cloud  the  existing  brighter 

♦  Sir  George  Warreudcr,  we  uuderstand,  has  lat«;ly  presented  Bia^jrore 
•  ^ith  aTiolin  selected  for  him  by  an  eminent  professor,  at  the  price  of  fifty 
guineas,  as  a  reward  for  his  Industry  and  attainments.  We  are  happy  to 
record  so  noble  an  instance  of  liberality. 
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prospects  with,  the  early  obscurations  which  hung  over  the  instiUi- 
tion  in  itd  first  establishment.  We  shall  therefore  give  the  list  of 
the  pupils,  the  list  of  the  professor?,  and  the  daily  course  of  instruc* 
tion,  preparatory  to  any  comment  which  these  details  may  suggest. 


GIRLS. 

Baxter,  Margaret  Sarah 

Bellchambers,  Maria 

Bellchambers,  Julia 

Bromlev,  Charlotte 

Chancellor,  Mary,  Sub^Precep* 

Collier,  Susannah 

Dickens,  Frances  Eliz. 

Ferguson,  Sarah 

Foster, -Caroline 

.Goodwin,  Olive 

Grant,  Andalusia 

Herv6,  Emma 

Palin,' Josephine 

I^orter,  Catnerine 

Price,  Mary  Ana 

Riviere,  Ann 

Shee,  Eudosia 

Watson,  Eliza 


BOYS. 

BlagroYe,  Henry  G« 

Brett,  D.  H. 

Daniells,  W.  M. 

Devaux,  Alfred 

Dorrell,  Wm. 

Ferguson,  Alexander 

Harrington,  Thos.  John  Edw. 

Holmes  Wm.  H. 

Loder,  Andrew 

Lucas,  Charles,  Sub^Preccp. 

Mawkes,  Thomas 

Mudie,  Thomas  M. 

Nielson,  Edwin  J. 

Packer,  Charles  S.  Sub-Precep. 

Phipps,  W.  H.  Sub'Preccp. 

Pye,  Kellow  John 

Seymour,  C.  A.  Sub^Precep. 

Stohwasser,  Ferdinand  W. 

ToplifF,  Robert 


THE   PROFESSORS    EMPLOYED    AAE, 

For  Harmony  and  Composition  Dn  Crotch 

Assistant  Professor  J. • *  Mr.  Lord 

ThePi^oForte ; \  KSi?/'"" 

i  Miss  Adams 

Assistant  Professors  • <  Mr.  Beale 

i  Mr,  Haydon 

Singing   Signor  Crivelli 

The  Violin .......5   ^^'I'^^TL 

I   Mr.  Spagnoletti 

The  Violoncello ^...,  Mr.  Lindley 

The  Harp Mr.  Bochsa 

The  Clarionet '......; Mr.  Stohwasser 

TheFlute  5  JJ^- Nichofeon 

_,     _  .  i  Mr.  Stohwasser 

The  Bassoon Mr.Mackiptosh 

The  Hdrn   Mr.  Piatt 

The  Double  Drums M.  Riingeling 

The  Italian  Language \  Signor  Caravita 

^      .  ^     ^  <  Signor  Cicchetti 

Dancing  • 4 Mons.  Fiiiart 

.Writing  Music  Mr.Goodwin 
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Htm. 

Monday, 

Tuetday, 

Thursday. 

Ffida,. 

^Stdurdar. 

7 
to  8 

Prayers. 
Eng.  Less. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 
to 
9 

Breakfast 
&  R^cre- 
ation 

— 

— ' 

— 

~ 

0 

to 
10 

Singing,  p. 
f.  teaching, 
&  practice 

p.frf  taught, 
reading, 
practising 

Composn. 
^S.  teachg. 
and  prac. 

Singing 

taught, 

prac.  &c. 

p.  f.  teach- 
ing, read. 
ing,&c. 

Compofii- 
Lion,  prac- 
tice, Ac* 

10 
to 
11 

The  same 

The  same 

The  sam^, 

reading, 

prac.  dc. 

The  same 

Theaame 

The  same 

11 
to 
13 

Singing, 

practising^ 

&c. 

Singing 
taught,  and 
practising 

.Tuning 

taught, 

prac.  &c. 

The  same 

Singing 

taught, 

prac.  &c. 

Practising, 
&c. 

13 
io 
1 

The  name. 
Recrea- 
tion 

The  same 

Score 

taught^ 

reading  &c 

Practising, 

&c. 
recreation. 

The  same 

Tuning 

taught. 

Prac.  Ac. 

1 

td 
2 

Dinner. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—    • 

3  . 

to 

3 

Hp.  teach- 
in^,  prac- 
tising, &c. 

Preparing 

for  dancing 

and  prac. 

w 

Scripture  ] 

Hp.  teach- 
ing, prac  J 
tising,&c. 

Preparing 
for  dams- 
ing.  Prac. 

3 

to 
4 

Practising, 

working, 

reading,bi- 

phering&c 

1 

Dancing, 

practising, 

Ac. 

Italian 
taught. 

• 

4 
to 

5 

The  same. 
Piano  forte 

The  same 

Practising, 
working, 
reading  &c 

1 

5 
to 
6 

Do.  with 
Composi- 
tion 

Tea 

p.f.  teach- 
ing d:com« 
position 

The  same. 
Tea. 

■1 

to 
7 

Do. 

Pianoforte 
teaching 

^    Dancing 

The  same 
p.f.  teach* 
ing 

Danetng 

and 

Pra<Ainng 

7 
t<» 

The  fame 
with 

Italian 

Fr 

Dancing 
om  8  till  0, 

ByMr.B««l< 

and  a 

Sab  Profci. 

■or 

leading  am 

The  same 
1  Prayers. 

COUB^  Of  IMITAU6TIOM  »oa  THB  BOTS. 
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Brs. 

»H.A9. 

fV6«%. 

ITMlst^. 

Tlmnitjf^ 

PHSM9. 

to. 7 

Prayere. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 
to  8 

Scholastic 
Instruction 

— 

— 

— 

8 
to  9 

Breakfast. 
Practice 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

g 

to 
10 

Leflion  in 
HartnonyA 
Cmpoakion 

Italian 

Singing^ 

Ijesson 

on 

Violoncello 

Lesson  in 

Harmony 

and  Comp. 

Lesson  in 
Itdian 
Singing 

Lesson 

on 

Violoncello 

10 
to 
11 

Lesson  in 

Harmony, 

Compoflhp 

^ion.&Oboe 

Less.inltal. 

Singing,  on 

Violin,  and 

Clarionet 

Lesson  on 

Violin. 
Lesson  in 
Harmony 

Lesson  in 

Harmony, 

&c.  and  on 

Oboe 

Less.inltal. 

Singing, 

and  on 

Clarionet 

Lesson  on 
ViolonceHo 
and  in  - 
Harmony 

11 

to 
12 

LesMMi 

on 

Horn. 

Lesson  on 
Clarionet, 
and  Prac. 

Lesson  in 

Harmony, 

&c. 

Lesson 

on 
Horn 

Lesson  on 

Clarionet. 
Practice 

Les.  inHar. 

&c.  and  on 

Violin 

13 

to  1 

Scholastic 
Instmction 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lto3 

Dinner 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

to 
3 

Practiced 

LeaMnon 
Trumpet 

■1 

O 

Practice 

.Practice 

Lesson 

in 
Italian 

.a 

3to4 

Practice 

§ 
1 

Practice 

Practice 

1 

4 
Id 
5 

Lessons  on 

Piano 

and    Violin 

Lessons  on 

Piano  and 

Violin 

Practice 

1 

5 
to 

Leseons  oo 
Piano 

and    Violin 

Recreation 

Lessons  on 

Piano  and 

Violin 

Recreation 

O 

6 
to 

7 

Supper. 
Scholastic 
Instruction 

— 

— 

— 

7 
to 

Scholastic 
Instruction 
aadP.F. 

— 

— 

***" 

— 

8 
to 

Lewmon' 
Piano, 

and 
Practice 

Lessons  on 

Violin, 

Vllo.  and 

Practice 

Practice 

Lesson  on 

Piano, 

and 

Practice, 

Lessons  on 

Violin, 
Vllo.  anJ 
Practice 

Practice 

Prayers. 
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Whatever  the  unremitting  exercise  of  talent  can  effect  towardi 
the  production  of  musical  ability,  may  be  expected  from  a  course 
of  study,  which  it  appears  employs  almost  every  hour  of  the 
pupiPs  time,  leaving  no  more  for  relaxation  (and  perhaps  by 
some  it  will  be  thought  hardly  enough)  than  health  of  mind  and 
body  imperatively  requires.  Habits  of  severe  attention  must  be 
thus  engendered. 

The  defects  of  character  which  have  hitherto  depressed  the 
practical  musician  in  the  public  opinion,  have  been  a  laxity  of 
morals  and  the  want  of  literary  attainment.  The  first  objection  has 
been  too  often  drawn  from  exceptions  which  some  of  the  highest 
artists  have  exhibited,  and  the  scandal  which  these  exalted  cul- 
prits have  brought  upon  the  profession,  has  been  extended  gene- 
rally and  very  unjustly  to  the  great  body  of  its  members.  This 
prejudice  is  however  gradually  wearing  away,  and  we  trust  the 
exceptions  will  be  more  heavily  marked  by  the  proscription  of 
the  bad  from  the  notice  of  society,  while  the  praiseworthy  will 
derive  a  new  motive  to  virtue  in  the  regard  of  the  good  and 
wise.  With  respect  to  intellectual  attainment,  we  are  afraid  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  Hitherto  there  have  been  a  few  aad  very 
splendid  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  neglected  education, 
while  the  majority  of  musicians  absorbed  entirely  by  the  practice 
of  the  art,  have  disregarded  those  studies  which  should  always 
•  be  called  in  to  second  the  impressions  musical  talent  may  make. 
To  apply  these  facts  to  the  subject  before  us,  the  Committee,  it  is 
plain,  have  not  lost  sight  of  either  of  them,  and  in  the  selection 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  boys,  the  Rev.  J.  Miles,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  Mrs.  Wade,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  girls,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Langford,  late  of  Eton 
College,  the  widow  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,*  and  a  gentle- 
woman whose  dispositions,  temper,  and  acquaintance  with  good 
society,  justify  the  choice  that  has  fallen  upon  her,  they  have 
placed  the  basis  of  character  upon  the  surest  foundations,  since 
the  students  will  enjoy  the  advantage  both  of  precept  and  exam* 
,ple.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  genius  for  the  arts  implies 
a  fine  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  susceptibility  to  danger^  which 
scarcely  appertains  to  any  other  class  or  condition.  Hence  the 
strong  necessity  for  guarding  this  sensibility  by  religious  and  moral 
principle  even  mor^  strenuoutily  if  possible  than  in  the  ordinary 
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Circumstances  of  life.  And  the  office  of  tuition  becomes  the 
more  delicate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the 
antagonist  faculties  both  of  the  judgment  and  the  imagination  in 
their  utmost  vigour — ^the  one  being  the  rule  of  conduct,  the  other 
the  guide  in  art.  For  the  former  the  Committee  have  provided 
not  only  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  but  by  the 
continual  power  which  is  afforded  to  those  who  are  at  once  the 
tutois  and  the  companions  of  their  pupils — for  there  are  no 
means  of  confirming  youth  so  stedfastly  in  the  purposes  of  an  ho- 
nourable life  as  those  which  hourly  and  confidential  association 
bestows.  There  does  however  still  appear  to  us  a  want  of  provi- 
sion for  that  superior  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  province 
of  such  an  institution  to  engraft  amongst  its  pursuits.  We  are  to 
suppose  that  the  early  rudiments  of  education  have  been  instilled 
before-  a  child  is  sent  to  such  a  school  of  art.  In  the  absence 
therefore  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  term^<  scholastic  instruc* 
tion,"  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  few  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
practice  might  be  advantageously  transferred  to  lectures  upon 
language,  poetry,  elocution,  and  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
fine  arts. — Such  demonstrative  abridgements  of  literature  and 
science  open  passages  through  which  the  mind  discerns  and 
attains  the  higher  objects  of  its  pursuit,  more  readily  than  by 
years  of  mere  technical  drudgery ;  nay,  even  the  general  period  of 
practice  is  much  abridged  by  such  assistances.  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  competent  persons  to  give  such  lectures — but 
such  are  to  be  found.  The  formation  of  a  suitable  library  ought 
also  to  be  made  a  more  prominent  object  than  it  appears  to  be. 
We  can  easily  anticipate  the  reply  the  Committee  will  make  to 
these  demands.  They  will  say  and  truly  that  money  and  time  are  both 
required  to  effectuate  these  desirable  purposes.  We  would  then 
aid  them  by  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  all  those  who  wish  to 
forward  an  institution  which  aims  at  placing  virtue  and  ability  at 
the  very  source  of  provisions  for  the  increase  of  our  innocent 
delights,  how  much  these  objects  may  be  promoted  by  donations  of 
books,*  as  well  as  by  subscriptions  applicable  to  these  especial  ends. 

*  In  the  King's  Library  at  Buckingham-house  there  are  several  copies  of 
Arnold's  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Handel.  There  they  lie,  cumbering  the  room 
as  mere  waste  paper.  The  donation  of  a  copy  to  the  Royal  Academy  would 
be  a  most  useful  present. 
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We  have  already  observed  that  the  course  of  study  eaiploys  all 
the  hours  of  Ae  children.  It  must  however  stf  ve  to  illustrate  the 
intentions  of  the  Committee  and  display  the  judgment  of  the  pro-. 
fessors,  to  state,  that  the  music  submitted  to  the  pupils  is  of  the 
most  classical  description*  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  poasi* 
ble  importance,  for  if  the  formation  and  polish  of  taste  depends 
(as  it  must  depend)  upon  the  materiab  submitted  to  the  mind  of 
the  scholar,  the  continual  study  of  only  the  finest  and  purest  models 
will  absolutely  prevent  the  assimilation  of  vulgar  ideas.  In 
this  respect  their  musical  impressions  are  formed  like  the  language 
of  those  fortunate  children  of  high  birth,  who  accustomed  ta 
good  society  and  elegant  conversati<Hi  from  the  cradle,  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  naturally  imbued  with  the  notions,  habits,  and 
expressions  of  superior  condition ;  and  although  that  conri>ination 
of  the  faculties  which  is  called  genius  cannot  be  created,  yet 
where  genius  exists,  it  thus  enjoys  opportunity  to  combine  with 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  to  receive  all  the  exaltati(Mi  it 
can  derive  from  the  fidrest  nurture. 

Nor  is  this  alL  By  the  care  of  the  Committee  and  the  kindness 
of  the  Noble  Directors  of  the  Antient  Concert,  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  all  the  rehearsals  of  those 
correct  and  classical  performances,  and  the  present  lessee  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  Mr.  Ebers,  has  indulged  the  girls  with  boxes  and 
the  boys  with  free  adibissions,  whenever  it  haa  been  thought  right 
to  apply  for  them.  Thus  they  not  only  study  in  the  best  schook 
of  art,  but  they  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  and  ears  the  finest 
examples  of  the  maturity  of  the  choicest  talents  both  in  the 
orchestra  and  the  theatre.* 

The  practice  which  nuiy  be  considered  as  leading  to  technical 
excellence,  we  must  not  omit  to  remark,  is  bottomed  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science.  To  the  principal,  Dr.  Crotdi,  is  com- 
mitted  the  care  of  instructing  in  Harmony,  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  plan  how  much  time  is  given  up  to  learning  the  rules  of  Com- 

♦  We  have  heard  that  the  Commrttee  of  the  Royal  Academy  asked  permis- 
sion of  a  celebrated  poMtc  iBstitation  for  a  hw  of  the  eldest  and  best  inttraeted 
of  the  children  to  sit  in  the  gallery  during  the  musical  lectures  there  deiiTered. 
The  request  was  refused ;  it  most  of  coarse  have  been  upon  the  groond  of  some 
positive  law-*no  other  reason  can  afford  an  adequate  exease  for  an  exdosMa  so 
illiberal  and  so  unworthy  a  scieatiic  society.  The  sooner  such  a  law  is  modi* 
fied  or  abrogated  the  better. 
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position.  Such  a  course,  it  will  be  acknowledged  at  once,  i»the 
way  to  make  at  least  correct  composers,  sound  practical  musicians, 
and  skilful  teachers.  Thus  is  supplied  most  of  whet  theoretical 
and  practical  education  can  bestow — talent  must  do  the  rest. 

We^  come  now  to  the  means  by  which  study  is  connected  with 
performance.  On  entering  the  Academy,  the  pupil  (or  parent) 
has  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  instrument  to  which  he  wishes  to 
devote  his  attention.  With  this  choice  the  Academy  never  inter- 
feres, unless  a  manifestly  better  direction  of  time  and  ability  can 
be  pointed  out.  But  as  the  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those 
instruments  which  are  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  rank  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  profession  would  produce  an  uniformity  fatal  to  some 
of  the  best  purposes  of  the  school,  every  boy  is  taught  to  perform 
on  some  other,  and  it  is  thus  the  diversity  necessary  for  orchestral 
practice  and  combination  is  obtained  at  the  same  time  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  extended,  and  he  is  enabled  to  take  somef 
part  in  a  concert.  We  have  lately  attended  the  orchestral  rehearsals 
and  the  public  performances,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  admit  the 
progress  of  the  students.  The  precision  cannot  be  too  much 
commended :  they  play  well  in  tune,  they  take  up  the  points, 
observe  the  pianos  and  fortes  in  their  various  gradations,  and 
exhibit  sq  much  intelligence  in  all  the  parts  of  their  perform- 
ance, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  such  instruo-* 
tion  and  such  practice  must  make  fine  musicians.  We  have 
rarely  indeed  witnessed  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  this 
young  band.  At  one  of  these  rehearsals  an  overture,  the  compo- 
sition of  Phipps,  was  played  with  admirable  precision.  The  style 
of  Haydn  had  obviously  caught  the  aspirant's  fancy;  consequently 
his  production  is  in  the  manner  of  that  master,  but  it  b  highly 
creditable.  Indeed  it  is  no  small  honour  to  a  lad  of  sixteen  that 
any  thing. he  could  produce  can  be  endured  in  juxta-position  with 
such  symphonies  as  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  But  we  can 
truly  say  the  overture  afforded  us  great  pleasure.  Lucas  and 
Mudie  have  also  written  overtures  of  much  merit.  Of  the  con- 
certo  playing,  upon  the  several  instrumen)Ls,^  we  may  speak  in 
almost  unlimited  terms,  taking,  a^  we  necessarily  do,  the  allow- 
ance for  the  age  and  period  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  pupils 
are  now  admirable  performers.  The  Committee  of  the  Academy 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  xxYi^ — June,.  1825.  w 
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distinguiafc  the  ineritdrioiia  by  an  avnttal  distritrutioil  of  prisi^^ 
which  the  pupils  afterwatrda  wear  at  the  public  perfointiatMied. 

A^r^feably  to  the  rules,  rehei^rsals  take  place  at  two  o'clock 
every  Saturday,  and  once  a  montb  there  is  a  public  coacerl*  «t  the 
Academy.  We  shall  now  give  tW6  or  three  of  the  bilk. «  The 
selections  will  shew  what  even  judicious  masters  think  it  prudent 
^r  the  pupils  to  attempt — ^add  such  men  are  not  likely  to  put  their 
reputation  to  the  hazard :  of  their  success  indeed  we  hare  already 
taken  upon  ourselves  to  speak,  and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  a)} 
those  who  attend  these  performances  to  ratify  our  opinion. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  5th,  1846. 

PART  I. 

Symphony  in  D    • b .  • .  • tiaydn 

Quartefto— Misses  J.  BeHchambers,  Porter,  Watson,  and  C.    • 

Lu6a»->^<<  Senta  in  petto  tinfreddogelo**    CvHOtotiM 

Selo^  VioloneeUo-^.  Lucas  .•••..••' ^  •  • Rou^btrg 

Serenata — Misses  Grant,  Bellchambers,  C.  Lucas,  and  C.  S. 

Packer — Harp,    Miss   Shee — Horn,  W.   M.    Daniels— 

"Ohnotte"   fc.».  Ptter 

Concerto,  Piano  Forte — Miss  ChancelkMr    • ^  •  DusieJt 

Sestetto— Misses  Porter,  Grant,  Chancellor,  J •  Bellchambers, 

C.  Lucas,  and  C.  S.  Packer— <^  Sola,  iola*^ Motari 

PART  IL 

Symphony    (Jt^er)  Mozart 

Quartetto— Voice,  Miss  J.  Benchambers^Rano  Porte,  W. 
H.  Pkipps— Violin,  T.  Mawkes-^Harp,  £.  Niebon 

Mo$ehele$f  Ma^tedery  and  Bccksa 
Duetto— C.  Lucas  and  C.  S.  Packer— ^^  Vanne  deh  lascia, 

ohDiof*'  .....^ Paet 

Oircrtnre  to  Der  Freyschutz fVeber 

SATURDAY,  MARtH  bth,  1855. 
PARt  I. 

Symphony  in  D   M^zdN 

ij^artetto — Misses  J.  Bellchambers  and  Porter,  C.  Lucas, 

and  C.  S.  Packer— «  Non  ti  fidar" Mozart 

Symphony  Concertante— Two  Violins,  H.  B.  Bla^rove  and 

C.A.*>ymour Wini^ 

Trio— Misses  J.  Bellchambers  and  Watson,  and  C  Lucas-^ 

"  O  dolce  e  caro  istante"    Cimarosa 

li'ftntiisia,  Hurp,  with  Orehestrat  A^compahiment^,  Miss  Shee  Bothia 
Sestetto— fFimllc  o/the  m  Act  qfli  Matrimonio  StgrHa), 

^^  Tu  1^1  dice"— Misses  J.  Bellchambersw  Grant,  Chan* 

cfellor,  ami  Watson ;  Chas.  L^cas  and  C.  S.  Packer Ctmaro$a 

*  For  a  report  of  the  first  see  vol.  6,  page  80. 
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Pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  o/Mmic, 

Dnetto— 'Miapen  Graiit  and  Porter—^*  8ii  I'mria"    .^ .  • .  Momtri 

Qfno^io,yimoF^He^Mmf>ickmtn   •,>..*  J4K|7|?{^. 

Trio — Mlase9  J*  BeIlchainber0  and  Wats9ny  and  C.  Lucai» — 

**  Mi  lasci  o  Madrp  amala"    Winter 

Of  ettiire  to  Anacreon Gkerftbim 

SJTURDJV;^  APRIL  m,  1825. 

PART  I. 

Overture  in  C,  No.  10 Haydn 

CoTOy  "Tftcete  ombre'' (il  Oid.)    Sacchini 

Copqerto^  Piano  Fprie^T.M.Mtidle  (Pupil  pf  Mr.  Poiter)  B$€ihov$n 
Quint etto — Misses  Watson^  Porter^  Chancellor,  and  Ctiarles 

Lucas  and  C  S.  Packer — "  Hm,  hm**  (II  Ftauto  Magico)  Mozart 
Trio,  Violin,  T.  Mawkes— Viola,  W.  M-  Dantdfe,  (Pu{)Msof 
Mr.  Spm^nol^tii,)  ^ud  VioJonc^lW,  C.  L«ca9,  (Pupil  (xT 

Mr.  I^indley)    , UoUa 

Finale  to  the  First  Act  of  //  Tuncredi 

^€t^ !  eha  inteai''    « Rotfim 

The   principal  p&rU  by   Mioses  J.  B^cbambers. /ClKiucdj^r,    VVai»<^, 
Porter,  Charles  Lucas,  and  C.  S.  Packer. 

PART  II. 

Overture  (MS.)   , T.fil.  MudtCy 

(Pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  iif  Music.) 
Ijilr^diiotion  wA  Quarteflto<^M«is  J.  BafliehuioJi0r9,  Porter, 

(Jnintp  apd  Watspn — ^' Ob  ♦elle  soccorso"— ('/Z  JP/aiito 

Magico)    , .  ^ f .  f .  • »•   Mozart 

6fteid  Variations,  Kano  Forte-^^Miss  Goodwin,  (Pupil  ^f 

Mrr J^«aie)> ^Hb Orch^tl'al AeeoMMminiientB   .^.^.^.p,  Mascf^ekf 
Quartetto-7Misses  J.  Bellchambers,  Pprter,  Grant,  aud  C. 

Lucas — ^*  Sento  in  petto  un  freddo  gelo'*    Cimarosa 

Overture  to  J^r«afe#«    • ,. ..,«•..  W^ber 

Homewer  good  the  general  selection  in  Aese' bills  my  be, 
theve  18  one  attendant  &et  so  palimblo,  tibat  it  eaimot  fail  to 
draw  down  observation— wMdi  is,  that  Ibere  appears  no  provi- 
sion fertile  enltitatioii  of  Englisk  singing.  English  instrumentat 
music  must  we  apprehend  be  given  up,  for  in  point  of  faet  there 
CAO  hardly  be  said  to  be  any.  We  feel  that  we  are  now  touching 
Bpon  very  delieate  not  to  say  very  dangerous  ground;  but  as  our 
enquiry  is  after  truth,  we  are  not  afraid  to  look  her  in  the  face* 
Eeglirii  singing  cannot  be  said  to  be  eultivated  in  the  academy 
This  is  certainly  matter  ofrepiroach  in  an  institution  purporting 
to  be  national.  But  before  we  cast  the  censure^  let  us  endeavom* 
to  find  out  where  it  ought  to  iif . 

u  2 
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^^  The  English  have  no  school  of  ringing**  in  now  so  commonly 
said,  that  (he  universality  and  the  very  customary  familiarity  into 
which  the  maxim  has  grown,  may  be  taken  for  the  proof  of  its 
truth.  One  of  the  chiefest  objects  of  a  National  Academy  we 
conceive  to  be  to  remove  this  stigma.  If  then  we  see  no  provision 
made  for  at  least  commencing  the  work,*  the  Directors  can  hardly 
escape  animadversion.  It  is  perhaps  the  peculiar  praise  of  the 
professors  of  the  French  Conservatory,  that  they  not  only  send  out 
good  musicians,  but  they  have  almost  perfected  a  code  of  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  •  Nearly  every  branch  of  musical  science  his  been 
treated  expressly  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  forming  the  school 
and  for  the  use  of  their  cpuntry ;  and  although  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Royal  Academy  of  England  is  in  too  infant  a  state  to  do 
more  than  plant  and  nourish  the  hope  that  a  similar  consummation 
may  hereafter  await  its  maturity,  we  must  nevertheless  adhere  to 
the  fact — there  is  no  appointment  of  any  professor  to  teach  ISnglish 
singing.    Let  us  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  probable  causes. 

The  world  is  very  apt  to  judge,  and  indeed  must  always  judge 
by  results.  Now  it  Ls  curious  that  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance of  a  singer  rising  to  pre-eminent  distinction  who  was  the 
pupil  of  an  English  master.f  Such  a  fact  may  not  indeed  be 
quite  ;o4ependent  of  the  leaning  to  Italian  tuition  that  pervades 
this  country,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  striking,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  coupled  with  the  admission  that  two  of  the  greatest 
singers  the  world  ever  saw,  Braham  and  Billington,  were  both 
natives  of  England.  This  speaks  suiSciently  for  the  natural 
endowments  of  the  English.  We  are  not  now  enquiring  into 
the  causes ;  we  merely  state  the  fact.  Of  late,  Italian  has 
obti^ined  much  more  predominance  amongst  us,  for  reasons  which 
have  be^n  too  often  urged  to  need  repetition  here.|  ln4eed  it 
is  evident,  not  only  that  by  far  tl^e  greater  quantity  of  th0  music 

*  At  the  last  concert,  on  Saturday,  Jone  4,  the  duet  and  choras,  <^  Bt^  thee 
wkk  biisSf^^  from  Haydn's  Creation,  was  pcrforpaed  in  an  exceediugly  creditahkp 
manner.  As  this  concert  took  place  after  the  text  was  written,  and  indeed  in 
ttie  type,  all  we  can  do  is  to  acknowledge  the  fact  in  this  manner. 

f  Harrison,  Mrs.  Salmon,  and  Vaughan,  are  exiceptions— but  those  were 
fbr/ped  by  hearing.  Bartleman  made  himself  ^n/i  created  a  style  but 
not  a  school  of  his  own.  No  school,  we  will  venture  tp  aver,  could  subsist 
upon  liis  principle  pf  forming  the  tone. 

J  See  foL  J,  p^ge  39- 
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sang  is  Italian  (there  is  a  considerable  proportion  even  in  the 
bilb  of  the  Antient  Conoert)|  but  that  a  singer  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  execute  rn  all  styles  and  almost  all  languages.  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  as  well  as  English,  are  to  be  commonly  found 
in  the  schemes  of  our  concerts.  Now,  so  long  as  it  is  held  that 
the  Italian  is  the  legitimate  source  of  vocal  art  and  may  lead  to 
the  English,  but  that  the  English  will  never  lead  to  the  Italian 
manner,  the  preference  to  Italian  teachers  (not  however  the  ex- 
clusion of  English)  issufficiently  if  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
All  these  things  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  either  of  bring- 
ing back  or  of  reforming  the  public  taste:  We  mention  them  in 
common  fairness  to  the  Committee.  Again  it  must  necessarily 
happen,  that  the  elementary  part  of  tuition  must  becommunicated 
according  to  one  uniform  system  ;  there  would  else  be  a  confusion 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  formation  of  the  voice.  If  so,  the 
rudiments  as  communicated  by  the  Italians  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  preferable,  because  so  few  English  masters  have  the  courage 
to  propose  or  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  apparently  absorbs 
so  much  time,  without  the  production  of  those  perceptible  results, 
which  are  looked  for  generally  but  with  too  much  impatience.*' 
These  are  all  strong  reasons  for  the  employment  of  the  foreign  me- 
thod. And  there  is  one  other  which  we  presume  has  operated  more 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  with  the  Committee — ^the  difficulty,  not 
to  safy  the  impracticability,  of  finding  an  English  master  of  emi- 
nence who  would  consent  to  give  up  so  much  time  as  is  required 
for  the  instruction  of  so  large  a  number  of  pupils.  Ii^  the  original 
list  of  professors,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  forty,  there  are  no 
more  than  two  nominated  as  teachers  of  English  singing,  while 
there  are  no  less  than  seven  of  Italian,  and  neither  of  these  two 
gentlemen  (-Sir  George  Smart  and  Mr.  Hawes)  could  we  imagine 
be  induced,  from  their  other  important  engagements,  to  under- 
take the  task  of  constantly  instructing  the  academy.  When  we 
look  over  the  list  of  honorary  members,  we  find  it  no  less  difficult 
to  escape  from  the  embarrassment,  though  there  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty  teachers  of  repute*  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  from 
the  collision  between  the  institution  meditated  by  the  Philhar- 

*  It  Is  iiot  too  mach  to  assert  that  there  is  not  now  an  English  singer  in 
London  who  doc^  not  siug  in  the  throat — bome  Indeed  very  slightly,  but  all 
more  or  less. 


w$niQ  rad  tlm  9M4)imy  in  Unp  oiitt^t  9f  (Im  undffMHiif , «  weU  m 
firoo)  tbe  magaituda  of  tb^  original  pl«ii  nnd  tba  •ahBoquqot  4i9«> 
missal  of  the  Board  of  ProfasaorS)  t|iar^  lias  iH^eii  a  roliv^taDca  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Sngliab  prolaaaioii  at  large,  to  engage  in  the  anp^ 
port  of  an  establishioeat  whicb  bad  obviously  to  feel  ita  way  to 
security ;  tbus  while  foreigners  have  assisted  with  airdour  un*- 
equalled  ia  tbe  proseci|tion  of  tbe  design^  the  Bnglish  artists  bam 
stood  aloof.  If  such  be  tbe  fact,  and  we  really  believe  it  to  be  sp, 
tbe  Comnuttee  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  adeficiency  which  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  &r  them  to  have  surmounted*  The  extenuati^a 
will  be  readily  admitted.  9ut  it  is  nevertheless  we  pronounce^ 
imperative  upon  them  to  remove  all  such  cause  of  complaint  i  for 
it  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  reproach  to  tbe  Director^  thai 
English  profession,  and  the  institotiont  that  a  luUioaal  fohool 
should  be  without  a  teacher  of  English  singing*  And  we  must- 
add;  that  nothing  can  so  effectually  undermine  tbe  approaches  ta^ 
the  improvement  of  a  national  taste,  as  thus  to  nbandon  the  firsts 
progeny  of  such  an  establishment  to  foreign  compositjoa  .and^ 
foreign  instruction,  which  must  inevitably  fix  a  predilection  that 
can  never  in  after«life  be  changed.  We  beg  to  have  it  observed,  tbi4^ 
we  are  not  insisting  upon  an  English  code  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
full  and  competent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  foreign 
eacellence.  By  no  means.  We  advocate  only  natioBal  instru^^ 
tion  in  a  national  school^  with  a  view  to  tbe  advancement  of  n 
national  state,  not  only  as  respects  composition  but  as  regands: 
performance.  There  are  other  incontrovortible.  tibjections  to^ 
the  entire  devotion  of  English  pupils  to  Italian  siiigingt*  Let^ 
us  not  however  be  misunderstood  with  respect  to  tbe  piinpiples 
upon  which  the  Academy  is  proceeding*  We  think  they  h^ve 
acted  very  judifiioufly  in  commencing  with  the  Italian  method  of 
forming  tbe  voice.  Mr.  Crivellit  the  teacher  selei^ted,  i«  an  exeel* 
l^nt  master.  His  system  is  very  judicions,  and  he  pttfiues  it  Ju- 
the  same  spirit,  attaining  his  end  l^  the  gentle  and  gradual  operas 
tion  of  well-conducted  practice,  rather  than  by  force ;  he  is  un« 
commonly  attentive,  and  his  temper  (a  capital  point  in  a  master) 
is  admirable.  We  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  hint  ai 
superseding  him.    On  the  contrary,  that  there  are  few  teachers 

•  See  vol.  6,  page  14. 
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rep^ttt^  timt  the  ittbst  certain  way  to  forfti  a  g;odd  Ehglish  whobl 
m  \o  adopt  tlie  Italian  tnod^  of  t*adiiiieiital  in^itrticttoTi,  and 
engraft  tlie  snlMieqtieiht  pnttite  oa  this  stem.  But  aft  Etig;llsh 
tfiaatet  Is  as  aeceasairy  to  our  vernacular  manner  as  ah  Italian  to 
finrm  the  Italian  manner  of  singing.  Our  obserrations  thereA>re 
lire  to  be  understood  as  entirely  trithont  prcgndice  to  Mr. 
CiriyeUi,  or  the  method  he  pursues,  or  to  the  plan  of  making  the 
Italian  the  elementary  introduction  to  English  singing.  They 
i^elate  simply  to  the  after*formation  of  the  pupil  to  the  English 
manner  and  to  fine  English  elocution  in  singing. 

And  while  we  are  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
sttlBctently  obvious  that  our  objections  can  only  be  AiUy  met  by 
A  more  cordial  co-operation  of  the  heads  of  the  Bnglbh  profession 
WiA  the  views  of  the  Committee*  To  this  end  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  some  of  these  artists,  with  that  patriotic  desire 
Ibr  the  eslablishmelit  of  a  national  claim  to  musical  ability,  as  well 
as  with  the  zoAl  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  their  art 
which  ire  know  many  of  them  feel-^it  is  gresitly  to  be  wished,  we 
sny,  thm  ttey  would  attend  the  concerts  of  the  academy,  discuss  ' 
the  merits  of  the  performances  freely  with  the  Comfmittee,  and 
aisiat  by  the  influence  of  their  counsels  and  eicperience  the  ardour 
df  the  flramet^  of  the  institution.  The  eahiestncsss  and  readiness 
iHth  which  these  gentlemen  hear  any  taggestions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  establishment,  are  beyond  all  question.  They  listen  wifk 
dm  efetgemessaiid  attention  that  a  parent  in  private  society  lends 
to  those  who  nre  justified  by  experience  in  giving  advire,  when 
they  4peak  upoo  a  subject  so  near  his  heiirt  as  the  education  ot 
youth.  It  is  with  a  feeling  as  intense  in  regard  to  this  fiiirorite  but 
national  object,  we  can  assure  the  members  of  the  profession,  that 
the  Committee  are  found  to  consider  whatever  ftills  from  peteons 
tiffco  appetar  to  inteMst  themselves  in  the  welflire  of  the  academy. 
Need  we  hint  that  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  musieiaas 
of  rank  in  the  country  than  to  manifest  such  an  interest  in  an  affair 
so  momentons  to  their  art,  and  to  the  rising  generation  of  artists, 
and  to  the  country  at  lu'ge  i 

It  is  fre^eutly  urged  in  viadicatioa  of  the  predominance  of 
Italian  music,  that  there  is  a  miserable  paucity  of  English  compo- 
sitions. While  we  admit  that  the  English  composers  have  scarcely 
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kept  equal  pace  nilb  foreiga  progression,  we  caiumt  assent  to 
the  genetral  justice  of  the  remark.  Parcel!,  Handel,  and  Arne 
affinrd,  we  say  it  without  hesitation,  the  very  best  foondationa  on 
which  the  great  style  of  English  singing  can  be  built,  while  beautiful 
though  isolated  specimens  of  writing  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  subsequent  period,  both  dramatic  aad  general*  If 
the  Italian  and  German  schools  have  the  advantage  even  in  excit- 
ing voluptuous  sensation,  to  move  the  lofty  affections  is  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  .the  English  composers.  Simplicity,  purity,  and 
majesty  are  their  proper  and  unalienable  attributes.  But  who  can 
wonder  that  English  genius  should  be  checked  and  chilled,  when 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  country  is  so  wholly  di- 
rected to  the  Italian  opera,  and  consequently,  to  the  foreign  school? 
Only  let  the  almost  necessary  depression  of  the  English  dramatic 
school  from  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  King's  theatre  be  con«^ 
templated,  and  who  can  wonder  at  the  state  of  our  dramatic 
music?  Nor  will  this  reproach  be  abated  until  the  nation  he 
brought  as  a  nation  to  appreciate  the  value  of  opera,  properly  so 
called.  To  originate  and  to  cherish  such  a  taste  then  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Royal  Academy  might  be  directed  with  the  greatest 
national  advantage. 

The  Academy  labours  under  the  impediment,  that  it  can  rarely 
enjoy  any  but  treble  voices,  since  at  the  period  at  which  the 
young  men  quit  the  establishment*  the  voice  is  seldom  so  settled 
as  to  be  capable  even  of  formation.  Male  singers  the  academy 
therefore  can  seldom  possess.  At  present  there  are  eighteen  girls, 
and  although  we  understand  the  selection  to  have  been  made 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  candidates,  with  no  other  bias  than 
what  was  given  by  the  aptitudeoftheapplicant,  there  are  fewvoices 
of  superior  excellence  among  the  students.  In  estimating  the  stale 
of  the  institution  this  circumstance  must  have  its  due  consideration. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils — an 
age  at  which  the  mind  is  rarely  sufficiently  formed  to  aid  the  voice 

*  ^^  No  student  shall  remain  in  the  academy,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution, beyond  the  age  of  18,  but  the  sub-committee  may  allow  such  sturlents 
as  may  think  fit  to  continue  to  receire  instruction  from  the  masters  of  the 
eitabKaiiment  after  that  age,  ptafidad  they  cootkioe  die  yearly  paym^t  they 
have  made  up  to  that  period.'' — Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Ro^al  Aca^ 
demy  offlfusic. 
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bi  the  production  ofthos^elfoeta,  witlioiit  wbieh  the  bearer  of  cuU 
tiTated  taste  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  degree  of  technical  pre- 
cision. Conception  and  execution,  energy,  pathos,  and  facility 
are  requisites  never  to  be  found  before  the  age  of  sentiment,  and 
which  generally  commences  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Much. ac- 
quaintance with  the  progress  and  the  state  of  improvementinsingers 
then  is  required  to  enable  any  one  to  estimate  the  quantum  meruit 
assignable  to  students  in  almost  every  early  stage  of  the  arft« 
These  children  are  only  to  be  judged  as  progressively  advancing, 
mod  moat. of, them  appear  to  us  to  possess  a  very  respectable 
•hare  of  technical  acquisition ;  such  a  share  indeed  as  must 
qualify  them  far  beyond  musicians  as  commonly  educated  /or 
the  taskofinstructionyif  not  for  public  performance — the  former 
heing'tfae  situation  where,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  most  of  them  will 
find  the  best  sphere  for  the  employment  of  their  abilities. 
.  We  are  next  to  speak  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment,  and 
we  commence  our  exposition  in  the  most  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
indite  the- public  at  large  to  patronize  the  institution «  We 
regret  to  uaderstand  that  the  annual  re<;eipts  from  permanent 
sahseriptions  are  still  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  below  the  dis* 
biirsemeats.  We  shall  avoid  the  ii^ore  minute  details^  which  being 
opeft  to  the  inspection  of  every  subscriber,  are  thus  under  a  super- 
intending  power,  whi4*.h  is  found  by  the  experience  of  all  other 
public  institutions  to  be  best  -protected  from  waste  or  peculation 
by  such  continual  supervision.  We  shall  therefore  come  to  the 
statement  at  once. 

DlSBUUSEMENT8-^  18^-1.     .  J?.       f .  '  l/. 

Musical  Instruction 1688  '  9  0 

House-rent  and  Taxes    482    5  2 

Siaiaries  and  Wages  « 620    0  0     * 

Hoiwehold  Expences 960    0  0 

CoaU 100    0  0 

Extraordinaries 250    0  0 

^3950  14    2 


It  is  peculiarly  important  that  the  prolession,  as  well  as  the 

public  at  largrey  ehouldlesd  thcsir  Hrhi^le  observationr  to  the  cost  of 

educating  a  child  lo  iiiu9ie,.as  this  appears  to  be  atnattermuch 

B|isunder8iopd«    Fi>r  .the  purposes  of  a  clMirer  elucidftion  we 
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We  repemt,  ought  to  iMve  fiMVi  ae^trined  bjr  ilm  pofMh  of  sueh  «» 
ifistittttion  before  their  admisBioii)  and' it  i»  no  dificnlt  raalter  to 
.  predict,  tbat  the  committee  will  shortly  see  the  utiltty^^f  roakkig 
this  one  of  the  rules  of  admission,  upon  the  simple  principle  that 
children  of  so  tender  an  ag^  as  is  implittd  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
rudiments  of  English  education,  are  hardly  subjeots  upon  whom 
to  expend  the  fextrii  sum  required  during  their  stay  in  the 
AcadeAVy.  Music  and  the  higher  branches  of  knowledgpe  espe<« 
cially  cbnnected  with  this  main  pursuit,  are  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  nrinds,  and  ought  only  to  be  taught  in  such  a  college  <rfart« 
We  repeat  that  all  the  previous  steps  should  have  been  sur« 
mounted  before  admission,  whether  the  most  advantageous  plan 
of  instruction  or  the  proper  ceconomy  of  the  finances  be  regardedk 
To  teach  children  to  read,  write,  or  cypher,  should  form  no  part 
of  the  exercises  of  a  school  in  which  the  maintenance  and  eduea* 
tion  of  each  pupil  costs  the  public  a  sum  which  amounts  to  double^ 
nay  treble  the  charge  of  good  schools  for  such  piurposes,  over  and 
above  the  amount  p^id  by  the  parents.  It  must  no  doubt  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  Committee  to  retain  pupils  only  so  long  as 
is  indispensable  to  their  attainiuga  certain  degree  of  knowledge — 
and  whether  the  pupil  commences  his  studies  before  his  under- 
standing  be  suficiehtly  formed,  or  remains  in  the  Academy  after 
he  has  reached  that  point  of  comparative  perfection,  it  is  alike  » 
waste  or  at  least  an  injudicious  employment  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  It  may  perhaps  be  recommended,  and 
indeed  we  upiderstand  the  sul^efit  is  already  under  eonsidera* 
tion,  that  the  -  pu[Hls  be  not  discharged  at  so  early  an  age  as 
eighteen.  At  such  an  age,  youth  would  often  be  urged  as  a» 
objection  against  the  discharged  pupil  who  might  offer  to  teaeh, 
and  thus  an  impediment  of  fatal  effect  arise.  If  then  the  age  of 
re^ptiop  was  placed  a  little  later,  and  the  termination  of  stiuly 
also  proportionally  protracted,  it  would  not  only  enable  the 
pupil  tp  study  with  better  advantage,  but  assure  the  fixity  of  his 
habits,  aiid  give  a  due  confidence  both  to  the  young  musician  and 
to  his  employers.  We  consider  this  school  principally  as  the 
nunsery  .o^te^chjersr— I^ut  it  ro^tt^ra  little  as  to  Ih's  point  whether 
they  become  public  perforn>ers  ,or  instructors^^the  same  results- 
more  matured  character  ^nd  more  decided  confidence — would 
{Attend  the  ^Ueralipn  ^e  y^oture  ^o  sug^ecit.    U  appear^  also  ta 


be  ahMliit0ljr»  Me^Mu^y  lliit  Uie  A<tetoo)r  should  iteue  a  diflotea 
or  eorlificole  to  thote  .p«ipi|i  who  hiwn  dnly  aecoippliahejd'  the . 
pmod  of  study  required.  If  tUs  he  not  dc^ae,  it  will  open  the 
door  to  deeepAon  in  various  ways*  Pupils  may  be  entered  for  a 
tine  onlgr  to  enaMe  them  to  say  they  w^e  educated  at  the  Acar 
demy^  «rlhey  may  be  iraproperily  removed.*  A  regular  examir 
natioii,  and  the  grant  or  refusal  of  the  diploifta,  should  t^minatQ 
the  careet  of  every  student*  Wef  are  given  to  understand  that 
such  an  arraagemeAt  is  in  contemj^tion.  Indeed  we  believe  a 
vote  has  already  passed  the  direction  for  a  revision  of  the  laws~r 
when  those  parts  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  redundant 
mvf  be  lopped  away^  and  oth^  regulations  which  a  nearer  ac- 
quatntaoce  with  the  sub|ect  has  shewn  to  be  necessary  are.  to  be 
added.  Much  benefit  will  accrue  from  a  proper  execution  of  this 
task*  But  to  connect  this  apparent  digression  with  the  financial 
question. 

When  we  compare  the  quantity  of  instruction  given  with  the 
sum^paid,  it  appears  to  us  by  no  meai^  great,  yet  proportionally 
small  as  it  now  is,  it  may  and  will  be  lessened  by  the  plan  of 
selecting  the  riper  scholars  to  teach  the  younger,  while  the  .sub* 
preceptors  will  thus  be  initiated  into  the  art  of  conveying  what 
that  know.  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  Academy  may  be  more 
widely  extended. 

The  household  expences  are  certainly  so  low  as  to  indicate  good 
management.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  all  the  persons 
ia  the  establishment,  rates  as  near  as  may  be  at  one  shilling  a  hisad 
per  diem.  Yet  we  dOubt  not  that  this  sum^  even  in  London,  is 
adequate  to  procure  aU  the  necessary  comforts  of  the  table. 

While  then  we  experience  how  much  can  he  done  for  so  small 
an  amount,  we  regard  with  some  regret  the  total  of  the  fixed  miii* 
eellaoeous  expences,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  for 
naintenance.    They  cannot  probahly  be  reduced.    But  this  fact 

*  A  case  of  this  kind  h^s  recently  occurred.  A  boy  for  his  idleness  was 
punished  by  not  being  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  on  the  Sunday.  He 
was  still  refractory,  and  the  punishment  was  repeated.  Hia  father  came 
and  ittsbted  in'  taking  him  home  for  the  day.  The  boy's  insolence  and 
idleness  increased,  the  same  punishment  was  again  inflicted,  and  the  father 
w«8  informed  that  if  he  took  him  away  he  would  not  be  again  received. 
The  inconsiderate  man  took  the  boy  home ;  when  he  returned  on  the 
Monday  he  was  refused  admittance. 


IMiati  out  th«  beftcit  wUdi  ttiylit  b«  dtrivtd  Ami  the  wtMBiM 
«»f  the  pleii)  Ibr  w«  coneeive  that  thoee  eevtittj^oiee  wcmid  te 
nearly  the  same  if  the  {iresent  iioi»ber  of  yttpile  were  d9tiMlrd« 
Aftd  that  there  will  come  a  lime  when  the  number  of  jpnpik  mmA 
be  increased,  when  the  demand  will  preire  the  absolute  neeemtty 
of  augmenting  the  supply,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  i  and 
for  the  reasons  whieh  fbllow. 

After 'a  certain  number  of  years  have  lapsed,  the  Royal 
▲eademy,  there  cannot  be  the  least  do^bt,  will  attain  a  decided* 
permanent  iniuenee  over  the  prolbssion  of  music  thMinghont  the 
whole  hingdom.  It  it  impossible  to  compute  how  many  persons  are 
at  this  ttmeeaercising  the  art,  but  we  can  shew  by  a  calculation,  Mt 
tu  from  the  truth,  how  many  the  Academy  will  send  4brth.-^ 
Thare  are  fbrty  pnpils  constantly  upon  the  boards  of  the  Academy/ 
They  are  allowed  to  enter  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  and  ai<e 
dtBmiwed  at  18,  If  thea  we  take  five  years  as  the  common  timif 
for  the  eompletian  of  the  studies  of  the  pupil,  we  shall  not  per- 
haps be  far  from  the  truth.  We  may  assume  thirty-five  yeai«  M 
the  averagn  duration  of  a  musician^  profossioMil  Ufo^-^as  theM 
will  be  from  S50 1^  960  pupils  of  the  Royal  Aoademy  esierdsing 
the  profiasaioa  of  music  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if  no  addition 
be  made  to  the  nnmbefs  of  the  etudents.  If  we  early  our  view  a 
little  further,  w^  shall  find  the  entire  orchestra  of-tiie  Kiag*# 
Theatre,  and  whiob  also  eoostitutes  aknostaa  entirely  the  wbok 
bands  of  the  Antient  and  Philharmonic  Concerts--^  ahfort,  tiia 
eboiae  musicians  of  the  Metropolis  are  likely  at  soine  foiture  duf 
to  be  formed  from  this  school,  it  will  absoi%  about  iftyof  thett*. 
Two  hundred  then  will  be  left  to  find  their  way  eftber  m  teeehoMl 
or  artists  in  s«bordina«e  branches  in  the  MntropoHs,  or  in  the 
provinosB* 

Two  kmdred  musician  Will  form  no  striking  pfopertira  of  tihe 
profeesors  of  the  kiogdom.  True-^but  we  wilt  'venture  ^  predkt^ 
that  the  attainments  of  those  educated  in  this  school  will  be  such 
ai  to  create  for  them,  generally  speaking,  a  pteference,  ahd  a 
very  strong  prefermice.  Hence  the  influence  of  the  school  will, 
be  feU  by  the  profesiion  at  large,  and  next  to  being  educated  at 

*  It  has  been  said  there  are  a  thendaad  4n  London.  This  cakuktion  we 
however  imegine  to  be  vastly  over^rated,  but  it  Suffices  to'  prove  ihst  the 
pupib  of  the  Academy  are  at  present  too  few  in  ntimber. 
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tke  UfOjmi  Aofdmuf  wiU  ttand  tlie  reoimiiiaitdBtifm  of  hfsing  ikm 
pupfl  of  tee  wko  was  Wo«gkt  up  th«re«  Thus  the  oircle  of  Ite 
iBineiiee  will  be  uMleimtely,  though  indirectly  extended,  «nd 
Mch  we  are  bold  to  say  will  be  the  eflfoets,  that  it  will  be  feuBd 
abesltttely  indM|>enflaUe  to  aogm^nti  mndlai|;ely  too,  the  mMnbavs 
ediicaAed  there. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  GovernmeBt  ought  to  eontrtbute 
towardb  this  establishBieBl*    So  far  as  granting  the  Academy  a 
beuse^  or  funds  Ibr  the  building  a  house,  it  may  eertainly  be 
dssisahlethat  it  should  be  kerned  a  national  establishment    But 
the  inierposition  of  Govemmeat  is  no  fbrAer  to  he  wished  of 
seii^ht  fer«    Experience  shews  that  these  institutions  are  beet 
ssanaged,  which,  depending  on  the  public  fisr  support,  must  not 
only  demoBstrmto  their  utility,  but  their  judicious  regulation  also, 
IB  order  to  ensure  the  general  patronage.    When  the  public  ey# 
is  eonelantly  upon  the  Directors,  when  the  accounts  are  open  to 
uairersal  iaapection,  when  in  short  all  the  arrangeasents  are  public^ 
they  are  always  fiMiadto  be  the  most  properly  conducted*    Cer<» 
tain  exposure  and  cttrtaia  fiulure  of  the  funds  follows  the  slightest 
a^bsmpt  at  jobbing  or  fikvoritism  of  any  sort.    Hence  the  assistance 
off  the  Gknremaieut  is  nofurther  desirable  then  consists  with  such 
Bveeei^mtion  as  may  confe^  natioaal  dignity,  and  such  an  aUevia* 
tioB  of  the  dcaila  upon  tiie  volunlery  beBeToleuee  of  the  country 
eeis  in]died  in  the  gfuat  of  a  proper  site  and  buildiugB.    It  wiU 
beJohirieus  that  the  more  extended  the  plan,  the  ssoee  neosssefry, 
peopeir,  and  adusntageous  eiieh  a  grant  must  become,  and  here  it 
is  that  this  proposition  connects  itself  with  tUs  part  of  our  discus^ 
msB.    The  donalion  of  a  house  weuU  at  once  lessen  the  perma- 
Bent  expences,  and  affwd  the  >#oom  which  is  required  for  sflU 
extension,  of  tlm  advantages.    The  Academy  is  now  compleftely 
Ml.    Speaking  of  the  Howe^  wie  ought  not  to  omit  the  excel* 
leaee  <^the  anoangeasents.  The  rooms  aw  large  and  airy«  There 
uris  eome  for  tuition  and  others  tor  practice*    The  house  is  so 
oeaspietidy  divided,  that  the  part  occupied  by  the  girls  CBMot  be 
UBterod  Igr  the  boys.    A  spacaoas  play  ^grouad  is  attached;    Sach 
fuipil  sleeps  inasepaaaAe  bed..  The  bedsteads  are  of  east  irouv 
Bad  all  the  anaageiueRts  brsathe  an  air  of  regularity  and  oeei^Mrt 
4hat  resembles  a  priTate  fhmilyv 
To  Bseel  thedeiUcalioa  1^  by  the  dishurseqwuls  txc^ediqg  the 
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reeetpta,  the  Committee  have  had  recourse  to  pnblk  conoerts, 
ptfblic  dinnerB)  and  lastly  a  ball.  All  of  these  have  been  to  a 
certain  degree  productive.  But  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted 
were  this  establishraeat  left  dependant  upon  such  expedients  as 
the  two  latter  for  permanent  support.  Music  is  a  legitimate 
means  of  providing  for  the  sustentation  of  the  art  and  the  artist, 
dnd  therefore  the  establishment  of  public  concerts  upon  a  splen- 
did scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  is  to.  be  resorted  to,  and 
will  probably  be  found  highly  advantageous.  The  proiipeetus  has 
been  issued.  The  terms  are  foar  guineas  for  m  concerts. .  To  fix 
the  prices  so  high  appears  to  be  an  error*  In  the  Antietitand* 
Philharmonic  certain  classes  enjoy  concerts,  limited  not  oHly  in 
the  style  of  the  music  performed,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  subscribers.  The  Metropolis  now  re^nires  a  concert 
of  general  resort,  andas  these  concerts  are  for  a  pubHc purpose,  they 
should  be  formed  upon  a  public  plan.  Even  half-a-gninea  we  have 
always  considered  to  be  too  high  a  price  for  admission — here  the 
price  is  raised  to  fourteen  shillings.  We  recoaunend  the  rsviskiA 
of  this  part  of  the  scheme,  and  we  would  also  advise  that  the 
admission  to  the  younger  branches  of  families  be  extended  at  a 
reduced  charge.  Snch  a  plan  was  found  to  be  eminently  successful 
at  Bath.  It  n  a  general  object  to  reduce  the  cost  of  music,  and  aa 
the  Academy  can  conduct  a  concert  for  more  cheaply  than  any 
individual  or  body,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  set  the  example, 
and  such  a  design  will  be  found  ultimately  more  beneficial  to  the 
Institution  than  any  other,  because  it  Will  attract  a  more  universal 
regard  and  more  cordial  patronage. 

Besides  this,  the  largest  and  most  obvveus  means  of  augdioMHig 
the  fiinds — ^it  has  been  suggested  that  aamtenrs  should  be  wdmitted 
to  sing  or  play  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  students,  or  thitt  a 
portion  of  them  may  be  permitted  to  attend  quartett  parties  or 
private  concerts  on  certain  terms.  Both  these  expedients  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Institution,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  pupils 
themselves,  since  they  would  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  man* 
ners  of  good  society  and  to  the  formation  of  connections  that  must 
be  useful  to  them  in  after  life.  We  have  before  said  that  the 
improvement  of  the  national  dramatic  music — the  formation  of 
just  taste  for  opera-— ought,  to  be  amongst  the  objects  of  the 
Academy,  as  well  as  the   pireparation   of  those  pupib  whose 
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pwtnii  suijr  4iiigii  tbfoit  fiir  th*  «tAflrd«  Might  Mt  ibf  coi»|^(iNi< 
11011  snd  Ui«  ptrAHWiinM  of  »  kgiUpMU  opem  (by  wbieh  w« 
t  drMi«  wbolly  miWQ«4)  by  aoeh  pupik,  be  m%ia  aaolher 
iM  both  of  iMtnietion  and  pecuaiary  advantage  ?  Kjiowiag 
tbe  apprebension  with  which  parents  in  general  view  tho  devotion 
of  their  children  to  the  stage^  we  apeak  with  great  difi4ea<)e  aa 
to  this  natter«**bnt  the  faet  is^  that  no  department  of  onr 
eiosie  needs  so  aiach  inH^ovement  as  tbe  wnsio  of  the  Th^ntre^ 
nnd  yet  no  department  is  so  lucrative.  It  has  long  been  the 
voproneh  of  onr  theotres  that  onr  singers  are  not  oMisicialis,  in  the 
o«phniic  sense  of  the  word,  and  hence  greei  difienlties  have  b^n 
oast  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  see  England  pofgesi 
•n  operm.  Not  only  the  meif  opoUton  but  the  provincial  theatres 
aro  kflMintaUy  defimint  in  this  particular.  Surely  then  the  for* 
aMrtion  of  singers  Smt  the  stage  is  one  legitimnts  otfjmt  of  the  AcUf- 
demy.  And  he  it  recollected  that  ths  pisn  ve  recommend  woul4 
have  IheanMlioratien  of  tbe  pro&ssion  for  itaot^eel)  nndinso&rnsii 
aOffseods»  by  sossnch  would  it  lend  to  ren^eve  ths  jnst  ol»|^ct|#«p 
which  at  present  lie  against  such  an  employment  of  talent,  by  iatr^ 
duciOf  well-iOdueated  and  weU«principled  persons  into  the  profei*- 
sion  of  an  aetor*  Thnt  there  is  noyiing  eisentieUy  dugradini^  in  the 
ehai*entorof  an  actor  has  now  been  abttn4nntlyprofedf  TheKemble 
fiunily,  Mr.  Young  and, Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neil,  and  Wm 
Stephens  more  particularly,  are-  brilliant  eMmpIes  of  purity  of 
mnnnera  and  elevation  of  mind,  boin;  fimnd  in  aomhinailon  with 
dmmatic  and  musienl  talent  of  the  very  highest  order.  Why 
should  well-conducted  persons  constitute  the  exceptions  nnd  not 
the  rule,  hat  from  the  causes  already  nssignrd-<^ut  because  good 
principles  are  not  suiBcjently  often  laid  and  habits  fix«d  in  tb^ 
solid  adeanta^es  of  a  sound  education  ? 

One  other -eapodient  only  remains  amougit  thoio  wbUh  sirp 
already  under  coosideraiion,  although  probably  ibfir^  ar^  many 
which  future  esiperieoce  will  bring  into  light  aad  activity— this  is 
tikendmimion  of  a  Vmiisd  number  of  day  pupils.  The  otgection 
to  dm  reception  of  such  m^h^lars  has  Uthorto  been,  the  dangers  to 
whi^tibeiSMBnlee  would  4ie  enposed  in  paming  tbrpugh  the  streeti^ 
and  the  fear  of  4he  ndsaisl»re  of  children,  whose  nmnnars  Mi 
whoee  nMrals  may  not  be  formod  uNier  the  same  scr«puleuj» 
gearemmeot.  These  in»pedimoii4s|ire  certainly  veil  worthy  tbr 
iroL.  VII.  NO.  XXVI. — June,  1896.  y 
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most  attentive  examiniBition,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whe- 
ther more  good  or  evil  be  likely  to  arise.  Certain  we  are  that  the 
experiment  ought  not  to  be  tried,  unless  a  great  practical  good 
be  expected — indeed  we  scarcely  think  the  reputation  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  put  to  the  hazard. 

'  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  to  the  profession  and  the 
piublic  a  fhithfiil,  though  it  may  seem  a  flattering  view  of  this 
establishment.  But  we  have  not  been  slow  to  censure,  and  we  are 
at  lei^t  as  eager  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  duty,  when  we  see  so 
much  to  commend.  We  shall  be  quite  content  tosubmit  our  descrip- 
tion to  the  severest  test  of  examination  and  of  time*  We  feel 
perfectly  secure  of  our  ground  in  the  substantial  character  of  the 
Committee — in  their  enthusiastic  devotion  of  their  hours  to  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Institution — in  their  judgment, 
temper,  and  cool  consideration — in  the  kindness  of  the  superin- 
tendants — ^in  the  abilities  and  energy  of  the  professors — in  the 
general  excellence  of  the  plan — ^and  above  all,  in  the  examples 
which  the  pupils  give  by  their  progress.  Here  we  come  to  the 
practical  fact.  We  are  convinced  by  repeated  attendances  at  the 
school  and  the  public  performances,  that  no  pupils  of  the  same 
'standing,  privately  educated,  are  likely  to  evince  the  same  various 
knowledge  or  the  same  particular  excellence  that  the  pupils  of 
the  Royal  Academy  even  now  display,  and  we  have  shewn  that 
we  believe  the  plan  to  be  susceptible  of  and  that  it  will  receive 
considerable  improvement.  It  remains  for  us  Chen  only  to  re« 
commend  it  to  the  public  patronage  and  to  the  most  earnest  regard 
of  the  profession,  upon  the  dcore  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  public 
have  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  inasmuch  as  it  bids  ikir  to  ensure 
to*  the  generations  yet  to  come  an  intelligent,  capable,  scientific, 
informed,  and  moral  race  of  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time 
during  its  progression  the  subscribers  may  jderive  much  pleasure 
from  the  performances  of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps  advantage  some 
connection  by  an  introduction  to  the  school.  Much  personal  gra-* 
tification  as  well  as  much  benefit  to  others  may  be  purchased  by 
the  subscription  of  a  small  sum.  But  the  profession  have  a 
deeper  stake  in  its  welfiire,  for  if  half  the  good  we  have  described 
appertain  to  the  Academy,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  those 
who  purpose  to  train  their  children  to  follow  their  own  steps, 
may  at  once  secure  to  them,  for  a  less  sum  than  they  can  feed  and 
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educate  their  ofipring  at  home,  all  the  advantages  which  the  best 
technical  instruction,  the  best  moral  government  and  good  society 
confer ;  at  the  same  time  those  pupils  who  are  diligent  and  clever 
will  obtain  a  passport  to  professional  recommendation  and  emo- 
lument, invaluable  to  a  youth  entering  the  world.  The  sister  art 
of  painting  already  possesses  a  noble  foundation.  In  many  respects 
the  education  of  musicians  is  far  more  important  than  that  of 
painters.  Music  is  not  only  much  more  generally  practiced  than 
design,  but  it  consequently  occupies  vastly  more  of  their  time  and 
contributes  much  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community.  Musicians  are  the  more  frequent  instructors  of  our 
children,  and  also  the  more  frequent  companions  of  our  domestic 
pleasures.  Hence  the  stronger  reason  why  their  characters  should 
be  carefully  formed.  The  Royal  Academy  holds  out  the  fairest 
promise  of  this  careful  education,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
nothing  more  now  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  prosperity  of  the 
noble  undertaking,  than  that  its  principles  should  be  examined 
and  understood,  and  -the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
done  so  much  and  so  sincerely  for  its  establishment  known. — 
We  feel  that  we  have  only  performed  a  duty  in  endeavouring  to 
awaken  the  general  attention  to  both,  and  we  can  truly  say  w:e 
hare-seldom  enjoyed  more  personal  satisfaction  than  in  pursuing 
the  train  of  enquiries  which  have  thus  enabled  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  its  founders,  and  directors. 
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TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Sir, 

1 H  two  of  yoar  lut  Nwnitefs  tlMsre  are  iOHitt  jmt  observatUMMT 
apOQ  the  atases  of  church  minio^  in  regard  both  to  the  Tocal  and 
iastrttwiental  departneBts.  Accordiag  to  the  article  in  yo«ir  lait^ 
mgmA  «<  A  Lover  of  the  Organ,"  ia  which  the  work  of  Be<l^ord 
o^  *^  The  Great  Abase  of  Music/'  published  more  than  a  century 
mgo^  is  quoted,  this  appears  to  be  ao  new  coai>plaint,  and  the  same 
aiey  probably  continue  for  agec  yet  to  come,  till  at  last  these 
matters  are  ordered  as  they  ought  to  be^  nanaelyi  by  subjecting  the 
musical  part  of  the  church  service  to  the  saiae  rules  and  reatrio* 
titms  with  the  rest  of  the  service.  For  want  of  this  it  frequently 
happens  in  parish  churches^  that  the  words  to  be  sung  are  aelected 
by  the  clerk,  or  both  words  and  music  by  a  set  of  eelf*appointed 
singers,  who  are  generally  illiterate  mechanics* 

This  is  one  abunc  another  is^  that  the  oi^nkt  of  a  parish 
church  is  iisaally  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
paridiioners  at  laa^e^  without  rc^rd  to  abilities  or  oharaotari* 
and  wJiea  cboaen,  is  uader  no  kind  of  restriotion^  but  left  to  bis  own 
gaidanoe^  Hrha  having  a  powerful  instntmont  at  his  sole  command, 
may  either  greatly  onforcoi  or  as  i^reotlj  mar  the  effect  of  the 
psalmody,  &c.  as  his  discretion,  or  the  want  of  it,  may  lead  him. 

In  cathedrals  these  matters  seem  to  be  ordered  aright,  but  how 
are  they  executed  ?  A  precentor  is  indeed  appointed  to  regulate 
every  choir,  in  whom  the  ultimate  power  of  superintendi^nce  is 
vested ;  but  how  often  does  it  happen  that  these  officers,  as  well 
as  organists,  are  appointed  through  mere  influence,  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  musical  knowledge,  of  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  literary  and  other  acquirements,  they  are  sometimes  as 

*  That  such  elections  are  often  directed  more  to  the  wants  of  the  candidate 
than  of  the  church,  there  are  a  thousand  iastaoces  to  prove.  A  short  time  ago  a 
parishiOQer  vas  solicited  by  a  gentleman,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  a 
young  candidate,  and  who  urged  his  claims  upon  the  ground  that  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  was  totally  blind,  ff  Sir,"  said  the  parishioner,  ^<  1  should 
wiUtngly  oblige  your  friend  with  my  vote,  were  not  my  feelings  already  eo« 
g9ged  tor  another,  whose  helplessness  is  still  more  miserable,  he  having  ml 
urms.*^    In  truth  tfie  organ-loft  ought  bot  to  be  made  an  alms-house* 
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igaorttit  as  tlM  pATOoUal  singerB  mbot€  alluded  to  I  The  dutiee 
ef  tUs  ofke  are  cooseqaently  freqaeatly  ill-manag^i  or  else  left 
to  thedimctioa  of  the  orgaaiet,  who  has  no  power^  if  he  have  the' 
iaelf  nation  to  enforce  them. 

What  therefore  toemi  to  be  wanting  to  rectify  all  these  abuses 
ii)  fisr  the  precentors  of  cathedrals  and  the  ministers  of  parish 
ehnrehes  to  qualify  themseWes  for  talung  these  matters  into  their 


It  may  however  be  observed,  that  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  most 
of  them  to  do  so,  which  may  be  granted ;  but  then  I  might  ask, 
how  happens  it  that  they  are  not  already  qualified?  and  for  what 
esaential  purpose  is  a  professor  of  music  attached  to  each  university^ 
if  the  atndy  of  sacred  music  is  to  form  no  part  of  a  clergyman's 
education?  Surely  as  music  forms  a  part  of  both  cathedral 
and  parochial  servieeB,  (an  «##cfKi«/ one  indeed  of  the  former)  it 
should  seMi  to  be  incumbent  on  the  clergy  in  general  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  they  can  of  every  part  of  the  service  over  which 
they  may  have  to  preside*  Nor  is  the  want  of  this  to  be  excused 
from  their  not  being  gifted  with  a  musical  ear,  or  particular  taste 
for  the  science,  as  although  without  this  and  some  degree  of 
musical  inspiration  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  person  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  composition,  yet  any  one  that  chuses  may  learn 
the  musical  scale,  and  enough  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  to  enable 
him  to  form  some  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  the 
services,  anthems,  and  psalmody  performed  in  his  cathedral  or 
choir,  and  abo  of  the  voluntaries  on  the  organ  there  played. 

The  musical  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  abo  be  turned  to 
some  other  account,  as  what  can  be  a  more  innocent  and  laudable 
recreation  for  a  clergyman,  than  the  quiet  and  domestic  practice 
of  a  musical  instrument — ^the  violoncello  for  instance,  piano  forte, 
or  organ,  which  he  will  find  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  here  peculiarly  recommended. 

Although  but  little  attention  seems  now  paid  to  this  science  by 
the  superior  members  of  our  cathedrals,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
formerly  matters  must  have  been  far  otherwise.  If  not,  I  would 
ask,  for  what  purpose  do  the  statutes  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
(the  most  ancient  choral  establishment  in  the  kingdom)  require 
that  on  the  three  grand  festivals,  (^ristmas-Day,  Easter-Day, 
Und  Whit«Sunday  in  every  year^  the  whole  service  shall  be  per* 
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formed  (and  of  counie  should  be  chanted)  by  the  Dean  and  Pn^ 
bendaries  themselves*?  and,  as  if  to  pretent  this  from  being 
evaded  by  reading  instead  of  chanting  the  service,  it  is  also 
directed  that  upon  these  occasions  the  responset  shall  be  accom^ 
panied  with  the  organ,  so  that  these  must  be  sung,  whatever  nfay 
be  the  case  with  the  Priest's  part  of  the  service.  Yet  I  believe 
this  is  the  way  it  continues  to  be  performed  on  these  days,  the 
Dean  and  Prebendaries  simply  reading  their  parts,  whilst  the 
responses  are  sung  by  the  choir. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  evib  here  treated  of,  from  the 
low  stipends  of  the  singers  in  cathedrals,  that  having  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed  in  one  of  your  former  Numbers,  I  shall  only  add 
here,  that  were  the  study  of  sacred  music. to  become  generally 
adopted  by  the  clergy,  they^would  naturally  feel  more  interested 
in  it,'  and  would  scarcely  be  able  to  tolerate  what  they  now  too 
frequently  turn  a  deaf  ear  to,  and  no  other  incitement  to  reforma* 
tion  would  be  wanting. 

SENEX.     * 
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SCHOOL  OF  LOMBARDY, 


X  HB  passion  for  music  which  reigns  throughout  Italy  so  uncon- 
trollably as  to  pervade  every  corner  of  the  peninsula,  to  exert  a 
certain  influence  over  almost  all  the  actions  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  form  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  national  character, 
is  no  where  more  extensively,  more  deeply  felt  than  in  Lidmbardy. 
Various  causes  may  however  be  assigned  as  having  impeded  that 
high  attainment  of  art  which  the  great  masters  in  the  other  schools 
of  Italy  have  reached.  Milan,  though  powerful  as  a  republic  in 
tiie  middle  ages,  and  under  the  Visconti,  has  never  enjoyed  the 
independence  of  Venice  or  Rome.  Since  that  period  the  territory 
has  been  subject  to  foreign  government,  which  has  necessarily 
interfered  in  a  degree  with  the  independence  of  the  arts.  The 
climate  abo,  oil  which  the  temperament  of  a  people  so  much  de- 
pends, is  less  pure  and  luxurious  in  Lombardy,  from  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  Alps,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  must 
likewise  be  remembered,  that  nature  is  frequently  lavish  of  the 
gift  of  genius  in  certain  favoured  spots,  and  as  parsimonious  in 
others.  The  school  of  Lombardy  can  nevertheless  boast  of  many 
great  roasters,  who  have  not  confined  thetnselves  to  composing 
in  any  one  particular  style,  but  have  written  equally  well  for  the 
church  and  the  theatre. — ^Thus  this  school  cannot  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  distinct  character,  which  is  perhaps  an  additional  reason 
for  its  comparative  mediocrity. 

Father  Costansa  Porta,  of  Cremona,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  is  styled 
by  the  Padre  Martini,  the  Founder  of  the  School  of  Lombardy. 
•It  will  thus  be  observed  that  this  school  derived  its  existence  from 
the  same  sources  as  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  church  was  the  mould 
in  which  it  received  its  first  formation.  Porta  was  the  scholar  of 
WiUaert,  and  the  fellow  student  of  the  celebrated  Zarlino.  His 
first  situation  was  that  of  maestro  di  capella  at  Padua ;  he  next 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Osimo,  in  the 'March  of  Ancona  ;  then 
to  Ravenna;  and  lastly  to  Loretto,  where  he  died  in  1601.    He 
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composed  eighteen  different  works  for  the  chareb,  which  are  highl  j 
valued  by  connoisseurs  as  elaborate  and  curious  eoaipositions.* 
Porta  left  many  scholars,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  Lodo- 
vico  Balbo,  who  flourished  in  1578,  and  Giacomo  Antonio  Picciolo, 
in  1588,  who  both  adopted  their  master's  elaborate  style,  and  were 
great  canonists. 

Gastoldi,  sometimes  called  Castaldi*  was  bom  at  Caravaggio, 
and  was  the  author  of  thirty  musical  works  of  great  repute*  Of 
these  however  his  Ballads  are  the  most  singular,  and  particularly 
deserving  of  notice,  as  they  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  darivatioo 
of  our  compositions  of  that  name.  Those  of  Gastoldi  were  pub* 
lished  at  Antwerp,  under  the  following  title : — ^^BaUettiab^  cai 
veniperCantare^Suonare^eBaUar^;  conumaJUuicluruta^iCacci* 
aiori^  d6y  eun  Concerio  di  Pastari^  i  8.'*  The  aire  coalaiaed  lA 
this  collection  are  more  lively  and  graeeful  than  most  of  thoee'  of 
the  old  masters  before  the  eultivatiou  of  melody  for  the  purposes 
of  the  drama.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  of  these  ballads  were 
called  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Venice,  1591,  Fa  lat^  which 
likewise  shews  the  source  of  another  of  our  own  musical  iashiona» 
da  it  was  but  five  years  aAer  that  Merley  published  aongs  in  fire 
parts  under  this  title. 

Pietro  PontiOy  who  flourished  about  this  tisde^  was  a  miisicsl 
writer  as  well  as  a  composer  of  great  emiaeace*  He  published^  in 
1580,  three  books  of  masses,  and  in  1588,  at  Parma,  his  RaggiomF- 
menii  di  Mmsica.  This  work  is  in  dialogue,  treating  of  the  theory 
of  music  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and  containing  immense  erudi- 
4ion  and  research. 

Orazio  Veeehi,  born  at  Milan,  was  a  mnsiciAn  and  poet  of  very 
high  reputation  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  beginning  9i 
the  17th.  He  composed  massei,  caationesaacrsi,  and  one  hook  of 
madrigals,  which  are  very  superior,  but  the  compoeitions  to  which 

*  This  author  seems  not  only  to  ha?e  vanquished  alt  the  difficult  contrWances 
for  which  John  OkenMm,  Jesquni  del  IVato,  and  Adrian  U'iHaert,  U€m  vhese 
fdiool  he  aprufli^,  were  celebrated,  hat  coaaaderiibir  a4^g«isttted  their  nueihsr ; 
for,  as  orators,  lawyers^  and  coninientators  have  the  art  of  twisting  and  sub- 
Terting  words  to  any  meaning  that  favours  their  cause  or  hypothesis,  so  Cos« 
tanza  Porta  bad  eqval  power  overany  series  of  wuticii  nstea,  in  a  csnea  or  a 
fugue^  which  he  ooold  net  only  work  io  rede  ei  rt/r^,  bat  inrert,  ai^sient, 
diminish,  divide,  or  subdi? ide,  at  bis  pleasure.  In  this  faculty  he  very  much 
resemlrfed  onr  TaTlis,  lits  cotemperary.  He  began  to  €owi«li  lownrdf*  the  taittar 
end  of  the  reign  of  U^nry  VIII.  ss  «d  T^m^^BunH^'f  Ui$t.  mi.  JL<^^». 
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1^  mostly  ineliaedy  and  in  which  h<$  particularly  excelled,  were 
canMoets.  Of  these  he  published  large  numbers  for  three  and. 
four  voices,  which  were  performed  all  over  £urope  between  the 
years  li)80  and  1613.« 

Vecchi  was  likewise  a  dramatic  writer,  and  although  the  style 
then  in  vogue  was  very  shortly  after  exploded,  yet  as  it  presents  a 
good  idea  of  the  singularity  of  what  was  then  admired  on  the  stage, 
we  shall  ^ive.a  short  account  of  bis  opera  of  L*Anfiparnasso. 
Recitative  was  yet  unknown,  consequently  the  whole  drama  was  in 
what  may  be  called  air,  or  rather  melodjf,  in  its  most  scientific 
sense.  Iq.  fact  it  is  the  whole  way  through  written  in  five  parts, 
i^nd  each  scene  is  nothing  more  than  a  five*part  madrigal  in  action ; 
when  it  was  necessary 4o  introduce  a  soliloquy  not  even  then  were 
any  of  the  parts  dispensed  with,  four  being  sung  behind  the  sceneSy 
whilst  the  fifth  and  principal  was  performed  by  the  character  to 
If hom  the  soliloquy  belonged,  upon  the  stage.f 
,  To  this  opera  there  is  no  overture,  nor  is  there  a  part  for  any  in- 
siriHnent  throughout  the  piece,  so  that  there  could  be  no  orchestra 

*  Our  countryman  Peacham,  wlio  had  received  instructions  in  music  from 
this  conposer,  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  spealis  of  hhn  in  the  following 
manner:  ^'  I  bring  you  now  mine  own  master,  Horaiio  Vecchi,  of  Modena^ 
who,  besides  gooduess  of  aire,  was  most  pleasing  of  all  other  for  his  conceipt , 
and  variety,  wherewith  all  his  words  are  singularly  beautified,  as  well  his  ma- 
drigals of  five  and  six  parts,  as  those  his  canzonets,  printed  at  Norimberge.*'— 
And  Milton  Is  said,  by  his  nephew  Phillips,  in  the  life  which  he  pre&ned  to  the 
Onglish  translation  of  his  State  Letters,  to  have  collected,  during  bis  travels,  a 
chest  or  two  of  choice  music  book:t  of  the  best  masters  of  Italy  at  that  time, 
hot  particolarly  of  Luca  Mareaz]o,.Monteverde,  and  Qrasio  Vecchi. 

+  If  the  author  had  strictly  composed  in  plain  counterpoint,  the  effect 
mig'ht  have  been  pleasing,  though  ridiculous.  When  a  single  key  of  an 
organ  is  pressed  down,  as  many  sonnds  are  produced  as  there  are  stops 
9ttl ;  so  that  when  the  diapason,  principal,  twelflfa,  iitleonth,  aq*!  tierce  are 
out,  we  have,  for  each  note  that  is  struck,  unison,  octave,  fifth  of  the  octave, 
double  octave,  and  its  sharp  third.  Fontenelle,  in  his  History  of  the  French 
TJbeaire,  gi^wf^  an  account  of  the  mystery,  or  comedy  of  the  Paesiony 
written  by  the  Bishop  of  Angers  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centory, 
tells  us,  that  ''  this  piece  was  a  kind  of  opera;  for  af\er  the  baptism  pf  our 
Saviour,  God  the  father  speaks,  and  it  is  recommended  that  bis  speech 
sfaoald  be  pronounced  very  aadibly  and  distinctly,  and  at  once  with  three 
voices^  ireblcy  caunier-4enory  atpd  6ase,  all  Wfill  in  tune,  and  in  this  harf^ony 
the  whole  scene  which  follows  should  be  sung."  Orazio  Vecchi  supposing 
htmseif  the  inventor  of  this  harmonious  speech,  did  not  know  what  high 
antborily  tfaera  was  for  the  practice  :  however,  not  conjont  widi  a  tripU 
union  for  one  of  his  characters,  bis  inteHncutors  had  all;  polypbonic  voiipesj 
w1i\eb,  by  bt^  tfuintuple  alliance,  rendered  the  voice  of  ea^h  individual^pcr* 
Sd>nfneriijMlergitn,-^Burney't  Niit:  mft:4;pi\^5.  *^  i 
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either  for  «yfiiphotiieB  or  eecompanimAlB.  There  are  no  tmra,  tior 
flats  and  «karps  at  the  defe,  and  the  time  werj  seldom  changes  from 
common  to  triple.  As  the  drama  was  yet  in  its  earliest  stage  of 
improvement,  much  of  the  church  style  is  preserved  throughout  in 
fttg^e,  imitation,  and  perpetual  chorus,  which  renders  the  modula- 
tion uncertain,  and  the  keys  hard  to  determine  by  the  rules  in  pre- 
sent use. 

But  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  history  when  the 
s<^hool  of  Lombardy  wa«  to  be  regenerated,  as  it  were^  and  esta- 
blished upon  a  still  firmer  basis  than  it  had  yet  been,  by  one  of 
tjiose  extraordinary  mindfl  which  we  find  every  now  and  then  in 
the  annak  of  the  arts,  appearing  to  infuse  a  oertaip  vigour,  which' 
propels  them  onwards  towards  perfection.    Of  such  a  character 
was  the  mind  of  Claudio  Monteverde,  who  was  bom  at  Cremona 
about  the  year  1^70.    He  first  brought  himself  into  notice  as  a 
performer  on  the  tenor  viol,  but  being  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  applied  himself  more  closely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  art,  and  studied  composition  under  Marcantorio  Ingeg- 
neri^  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Duke«  Soon  after  this,  Monteverde 
went  to  Venice,  where  hciwas  appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  St. 
Mark's  Church,  and  here  he  ptiblished  his  first  compositions  in 
1583,  which  were  madrigals  in  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  written 
in  the  style  of  the  age.    Tbe-genius  of  Monteverde  was  not  how- 
ever of  a  kind  to  remain  long  fettered  by  the  few  crude  and  un- 
yielding laws  which  then  governed  the  science  of  harmony,  and 
accordingly  in  bis  subsequent  compositions  be  violated  many  of 
them,  which,  as  they  had  been  so  long  established,  created  him 
numerous  enemies.      The  test  however  of  the  value  of  tbeso 
licences  is,  that  they  were  immediately  adopted  both  by  dilettanti 
and  professors,  and  have  continued  in  use  up  to  the  present  day. 
Thus  Monteverde  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  compositions 
double  discords^-Hiuch  as  the  |,  f ,  and  3,  as  also  the  flat  fifth  and 
the  seventh  unprepared;  but  it  was  not  by  the  use  of  these  discorda 
alone  that  he  improved  music,  for  by  deviating  firom  the  established 
method  of  ecclesiastical  modulation  in  his  secular  compositions, 
he  determined  the  key  of  each  movement,  added  to  thcamootliness 
of  hK  melody  by  dividing  it  into  phrases,  and  made  his  pmrts  aing 
in  a  more  natural  and  agreeable  manner  than  that  adopted  by  his 
predecessors.    It  wae  however  in  his  secular  music  alone  ifcat 
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MooteTerde  iiiftd«  tfaede  ▼kdotioM  ef  tbe  dU  rale  ;  in  hit  saer«d 
€ompo8itioii»l»^8tri€tly  adhered  to  tlie  tonal  iawi  of  aiMient|mic* 
lice,  ^^  delta  prima  pratica.^^    II  Podre  Martini  terms  hie  ticeneea 

MoDteverde,  it  appears^  conftned  Inmaelf  neither  to  sacred  nor 
efaambermnsicy  for  whilst  he  was  ntaeftro  at  8t.  Maria's  Cbtirth' 
he  set  to  music  the  Ariadne  ofRinucchA^  and  a  short  lime  after- 
wards, Tiz^  in  1607,  anoperaof  bis,  entitled Xf'Otyto,^/livo/ofii 
MuMOy  wbieh  is  still  extant,  was  represented  at  Mantua.  This 
Opera,  which  consists  of  airs  and  choriisses,  mixed  with  recitative, 
was,  it  appeals,  the  ilrst  that  erer  was  printed  with  the  music.  As 
oiehestral  effecte  were  but  liltke  hoowii  at  the  time  tt  was 
performed,  no  accompaniment  of  the  whole  orchestra  wa^i  used, 
bvtthe  airs  executed  by  die  diflbrent  singers  were  accenipanied 
by  Tarionsinstenments,  the  effects  of  which  were  best  softed  f&  the 
cbaiacter  represented*  If  we  compare thfsdeseripttonheweverwifb 
the  previous  one  of  L' Anfipmna$io^  by  Vecchiy  we  shall  find  that 
great  iraproirements  were  maiie  in  the  style  of  the  drama  by  Monte^ 
verde,  althongh  it  was  still  for  from  having^  rcviehed  Hs  Mnith. 

Ludovico  Viadani  was  born  atLodi,  near  Milan,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  is  now 'generally  admitted  fo^  hare  been 
the  iMTentorofthe  highly  important  and  nseful  method  of  accom« 
poninenty  called  in  Italian  JSmjo  Con^totfH,  and  inEtnglmh  Tho* 
remghBase^  by  wUch  means  the  voice  was  snstahied  by  keyed 
instruments,  lutes,  harps,  and  in  reritatives  by  violonsellos,  or  at 
that  time  by  the  wol  di  gamlm.  Before  the  age  of  Yiadana, 
there  had  indeed  beeosome  few  foint  attempts  at  thfa  expedient, 
fant  he  waoc^ainly  the  fii«t  who  drew  up  general  rulee  for  the 
expression  of  harmony  by  means  of  ftgnres  over  the  base,  which  h6 
did  in  1615.  He  was  hims^  a  copioas  ecclesiastical  composer, 
ndlsoch  a  superior  performer  on  the  organ  ae  to  be  able,  according 
to  Christopher  Demantitts,  ^Vto  raise  mere  admiratiofrin  the  min^ 
of  his  hearers  with  one  touch  upon  it,  than  others  by  ten."  Doubtv* 
harra  been  frequently  expressed  as  to  the  legitiomcy  of  his  clann 
to  the  invention  of  thorough  base  $  tat  these  appear  46  be  easHy 
sitenced  by  the  fact  that  he  reduced  hi»  theory  to  precepts,  anS 
pnUUiedthem  with  examples  in  a  treatise  written  in  the  three 
languages  then  UMOt  in  ose,  via(«  Latin,  Italian,  and  Cferman. 
Viadans  niny  thnrsifooohi  coosMered  as  the  f  mt  whocomposed  an' 
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organ  base^  indepesdent  of  the  voice  part,  {ind  who,  fay  means  df 
figures,  enabled  the  performer  to  sustain  the  singers  by  the  har* 
mony  of  the  several  parts,  without  seeing  the  full  score.  In  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  fact,  and  as  the  prodfxif  another  improve- 
ment attributed  to  Viadana,  Printz  relates  that  in  the  time  of  this 
composer  '^^  motets  abounded  with  fugues,  syncopations,  the  florid 
and  broken  counterpoint,  and  indeed  eveiry  kind  of  affectation  of 
learned  contrivance ;  but  as  the  composers. seemed  more  to  regard 
the  harmony  of  the  sounds  than  the  sense  of  the  words,  a<yustipg 
first  the  one  and  leaving  the  other  to  chance,  sueh  i^onfusion  and 
irregularity  ensued  that  no  one  could  understand  what  he  heai'd 
sung,  which  g^^ve^ccasion  for  many  judicious  people  to  say  musi^ 
cam  esse  inanem  sonorwn  strepitum.  Now  this  ingenious  Italian 
organist  and  skilful  composer  perceiving  this,  took  occasion  to 
invent  monodies  and  concerts,  in  which  the  text  especially,  aided 
by  a  4i8tinpt  pronunciation  of  the  singer,  may  well  and  easily  be 
understood^  But  as  a  fundamental  base  was  necessarily  required 
for  this  purpose,  he  took  occasion  from  that  necessity  to  invent  that 
compendious  method  of  notation  z^hich  we  now  call  continued  or  tho^ 
rough  base.^* 

Stefano  Noscembeni,  a  contemporary  of  Viadana,  was  born  in 
Lombardy,  though  in  what  town  is  unknown.  He  was  chapel 
master  at  the  Ducal  Church  of  Mantua,  and  gained  himself  great 
reputf^tion  by  a  work  entitled  Concerti  Ecdesiastici  for  twelve 
voices,  and  his  motets  for  five  and  six  voices. 

SimpIi|^iaQO  Olivo,  born  at  Mantua,  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  two  l^st  composers,  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  His  most  celebrated  productions  were  his  psahns  and 
sacred  litanies  for  ^ight  voices,  to  which  he  added  instrumental 
accompaniments ;  these,  as  orchestral  effects  were  then  so  little 
kitowuy  prove  at  least  his  advancement  in  science.  He  wrote 
a]bo  one  opera,  Ninfa  carcerata^  the  success  of  which  is  uuf 
kpown. 

I)ramatic  music,  now  gaining  ground  daily  in  all  the  Italian 
schools,  ireceived  great  assistance  in  its  progress  in  that  of  LolUr 
l^dy,  from  the  talents  of  Antonio  Martineogo,  born  at  Brescia, 
about  thp  close  of  the  17tb  century.  The  antiquity  of  his  operas, 
hpti^eyer^  Hqd  (he  infiiLncy  of  dram^itic  music  at  the  time  in  which  he 
^rotci  has  prevented  th^list  0f  iheta  from  t>eiiig  pncserved,  bni  it 
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is  certain  timt  he  was  a  xtry  Tohminoos  composer)  and  wrote 
entirely  for  the  stage. 

The  MarquiB  Giacomo  Ariberti,  who  was  a  great  patron  and 
cnhivator  of  (he  arts^'  produced  amongst  other  works  an  opera  at 
Rome,  entitled  Jrgemde^  which  had  great  success. 

Orfeo  Avosaui,  born  at  Milan  in  the  I7th  centnry,  obtained 
considerable  reputation  by  his  sacred  music,  which  consisted  ot 
psalms  and  couplets  for  eight  voices.  But  the  taste  for  sacred  was 
now  considerably  weakened  by  that  for  dramatic  music,  which 
began  to  prevailmore and  more. 

Francesco  Pao}o  Sarrati,  born  at  Parma,  in  the  17th  centnry, 
added  greatly  by  his  talents  to  the  advancement  of  this  style.  He 
composed  the  operas  of  La  Sposa  del  Sole,  Bellerofontey  Venere 
gelosoj  Proserpina  rapiia^  Semiramide  in  /ifdta,and  La^pUaPatzoy 
which  contained  much  beavtiful  melody,  and  were  all  very  sue* 
eeasfiil.  Sacfati  was  one  of  the  best  masters  of  his  school,  and 
indeed  of  his  time,  in  Italy. 

Carlo  Landriano  Was  celebrated  in  1660,  both  as  a  singer  and 
eomposer— talents  which  were  rarely  combined  in  any  master  of  the 
school  of  Lombardy,  though  frequent  elsewhere. 

Antonio  Pacchioni,  whose  works  are  of  a  more  profound  cha- 
racter than  those  of  the  two  preceding  composers,  was  born' at 
M  odeaa,  a^d  begun  bis  musical  career  by  forming  himself  on  the  * 
nuNlelofthe  celebrated  Palestrina.  He  became  a  very  learned 
contrapuntist,  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  con£ne  himself  enttroly 
to  sacred  composition*  He  produced  the  opera  of  La  Grande 
Maiihky9Li  Modena,  which  gained  him  as  much  celebrity  as  his 
previons  works  for  the  church. 

Giovanni  Vitali,  born  at  Cremona,  in  the  17th  century,  was  a 
very  le^j^rned  contrapuntist ;  his  best  works  were  psalms  tor  eight 
vfMces,  with  instrumental  accompaniments.  He  was  likewise  a 
singer  of  some  eminence. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  under  a  more  fiivourable  aspect 
fi>r  the  school  of  J^mbardy.  Geminiani  Giacomelli,  who  flou« 
rishedat  its  com^iencement,  was  the  scholar  -  of  Capelli,  and  dis* 
tingttished  hiips.elf  very  highly  in-  dramatic  music.  His  operas 
were,  Iparn*e$lr09  Epaminonda^  iHerapey  Cesare  in  Egypio^  and 
Anace.  |le  pifblished  also  a  selection  of  aiW,  with  an  accompa- 
flunent  for  the  liarpsichord.     OiaeomelU's  style  was  consider- 
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abiy  superior  totluit  of  my  pveviouff  emnfomr  in  thisaehooL  His 
music  was  full  of  vigour  and  imagination,  and.  his  melodiev  are 
extreiaelj  elegant  for  the  time  ib  which  they  were  wriltea. 

Andrea  Ftore,  born  at  MilaB  about  the  same  period  as  6iaco«* 
melli,  was  a  composer  in  the  same  style,  though  less  laborious. 
The  only  opera  now  known  4if  his  is/<  Sentiments  generoBo^  of 
whidi  the  words  are  by  LoUi,  %mA  which  contains  much  merit* 

Oiiiseppe  Paladini,  a  contemporary  of  the  last  two  composers^ 

directed  his  studies  to  another  oli^ect,  aad  compoeed  only  sacred 

,  music.    He  wrote  several  oratoriM,  which  had  Ihe  mtost  brilliant 


Endowed  with  a  man  fertile  and  ieadi»le  gewua,  €Kuseppe 
Yignaii,  A  Mihrnese  of  the  same  peritfd^  and  chapel  master  to  the 
cathedral  of  hia  native  dlty,  dmthigaished  himself  at  first  by  Ihe 
coaspesitions  whioh  were  called  lor  by  Ins  eaifdoymeot,  and  his 
early  sacred  mnsic  obtained  for  him  much  feme.    The  style  of 

,  y  ignati  was  remarkable  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  Us 
art,  as  well  as  fer  great  solidity  and  energy  of  character.  He  was 
not  less  svecessiiil  in  his  dramatie  than  in  his  sacred  mu^Cr  His 
operas  were,  Neronej  Porsenmoy  I  RivaU  generoiiy  a  demiHserious 
opera,,  aad  CHritm.    Perhaps^  howerer,  one  of  Y ignoCi's  greatest 

^  merita  was  that  of  having  fonned,  by  hie  tuition,  such  a  musician 
OS  Paoquale  Ricci,  who  was  born  at  Gomo,  ia  177J,  aad  who  added 
yet  mora  brilKaat  talenls  to  the  solidity  and  scieace  which  he  had 
gained  from  hie  masier.  Ricci,.  however,  enfatfgsd  the  extent  of 
his  oKisicaL knowledge^  obtaiaed  oa  insight  into  various  styles  by 
travelUng,  aad  visited  successively  Germaoy,  Hollaad,  England,^ 
and  France.  His  compositions  are  entirely  eoafined  to  tiie  chwrcii^ 
except  soam  chamber  music,  which  is  much  eeleemedr  Rkcr's 
chef  d'sMivre  is  his  Dies  irm^  which  was  considered  as  a  master- 
piece,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  other  music  of  the  composer 
himself,  but  with  relation  to  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  Its  success' 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  singular  stratagem, 
whick  was  calculated  to  affect  the  imaginations  more  than  the 
hearts  <tf  the  audience.  Ia  the  midst  of  the  perfermance,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  verse  finishing  with  these  words,  in  diejudidif 
the  whole  orchestra  paused,  and  whilst  the  andience  were  asto-* 
mshedatthis  intemption,  a  trvmpet  was  heard  from  the  top  of 
the  domeof  the  cathedral,  which  of  course,  from  its  rituatioa  and 
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tke  place  of  its  isitraiiictiop,  kttd  a  OMtt  appftlUnf  eifecL  This 
illmion  is  said  to  bave  been  before  practiced  by  Calviaiy  a  French 
iBiifliciaji,  but  to  whooiBoeY^r  the  iDvention  beloagS)  it  proves  a 
forcible  iaiagioatioO)  aad  a  ouad  capable  of  estinatiog  great 
eflbcta* 

Antonio  Rossetti^  a  violMiceUist  e(  some  note,  and  born  at 
Milan  a  few  years  aft^  the  preceding  composer,  was  a  musician  in 
the  chapel  of  Vienna,  where  he  formed  himself  as  a  composer  on 
the  style  of  Haydn.  He  coald  not  possibly  ha^e  chosen  a  better 
mod^l,  but  anfiMiunately  so  completely  was  he  led  away  by  the 
beauties  of  his  master,  thai  he  was  induced  to  copy  too  exactly, 
and  becasse  such  an  imitator  as  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  his 
productions.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  symphonies,  which, 
when  he  fellows  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  are  very  superior,  and 
are  still  held  in  considerable  estimation.  One  oratorio,  Jenu. 
djfingj  of  his  composition,  is  also  extant.  Bosetti  became  ulti- 
mately Maestro  di  Gapella  to  one  of  the  Princes  of  Gerssany. 

Cotemporary  with  these  masters  were  Antonio  Somigliano  and 
Battista  Lianpugnani*  The  first,  a  satire  of  Como,  was  a  church 
composer,  possessing  a  style  extremely  noble  and  expresssve ;  he 
was  chapel  nmster  of  the  cathedral  of  his  natire  town,  and  was 
also  known  fer  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  piano  fortes  and 
other  instruments. 

The  second  was  a  Milanese,  and  a  drasMitie  composer  of 
eminence.  Lampugnaai  has  indeed  great  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  school  and  of  the  art  in  general,  for  he  it  was  who  first 
raised  the  orchestra  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  before  attained, 
in  accompaniment.  He  enlarged  the' number  of  instruments,  al- 
lotted to  them  a  more  decided  part  in  the  general  efiect,  and  ren- 
dered them  by  this  means  assistants  in  expressing  the  passion  or 
emotion  by  which  the  singer  was  agitated  t  h^  may  in  feet  be 
considered  in  some  degree  as  harkig  giren  rise  to  the  modem 
style  of  accompaniment.  The  operas  of  Lampugnani  are  EtiOy 
in  1737;  Angelica  and  Demqfoonie^  1738;  Omdaee^  1740;  Rox-^ 
muty  or  Aieisandro  nelP  Indie^  1743;  Alfomo^  1744;  Tigrame^ 
YI4tl\  Amor  Ccmtadtuoj  a  comic  opera,  1760. 

Rasana  and  Alfimso  were  both  brought  out  ia  London,  where 
Lampugnani  was  engaged  as  composer  at  the  opera,  in  the  place 
oCCSakippi ;  here  however  he  was  not  .rery  highly  esteemed  as  a 
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composer,  English  ears  baring  been  too  long  ftccuslonied  to  the 
solidity  and  magnificence  of  style,  appertaining  to  Corelli,  Gemi- 
niani,  and  Handel,  to  relish  so  complete  a  change  as  that  of  Lam- 
pugnani  presented.  He  possessed  no  grandeur  of  style  or  rich* 
ness  of  harmony,  but  he  infused  a  degree  of  graceful  gaiety  into 
his  quick  songs,  and  an  elegant  tenderness  into  his  slovr,  that  l^- 
longed  to  himself  alone.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
engagement  in  England. 

*  A  singular  and  almost  unique  instance  of  female  talent,  exerted 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  musical .  composition,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  school  in  the  history  of  Theresa  Agnese,  born  at  Milan,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  fe- 
male mathematician,  Oaetana  Agnese.    The  first  compositions  of 
Theresa  were  CanfaiaSy  of  which  she  published  several  that  were  - 
very  highly  esteemed.    She  afterwards  composed  the  grand  opera  . 
of  So/bftu^n,  which  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ctro  and  Nitocrij 
and  they  had  all  considerable  success.    Bonifacio  Asioli,  born  at . 
Correggio  in  1760,  although  not  a  musician  of  so  high  a  rank,  nor 
in  so  high  a  style  as  most  of  those  whose  histories  we  have  laid  be- 
fore our  readers,  was  nevertheless  very  eminent  in  a  particular, 
way.     He  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  composition  of  chamber 
rtiusic,  and  produced  very  beautiful  cansonets  and  notturnos,  as 
well  as  a  great  variety  of  sonatas,  fantasias,  variations,  and  pieces 
of  every  description  for  the  pianoforte,  whidi  are  all  distinguished 
by  good  taste  and  beautiful  expression.    As  further  proofe  of  his 
merit,  Asioli  was  chosen  Director  of  the  Conservatory  established 
in  his  time  at  Milan,  and  he  became  afterwards  music  master  at 
the  private  chapel  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  epoch  when  art  smiled  with  thef 
greatest  brilliancy  on  her  votaries,  and  when  the  school  of  LfOm* 
batdy  boasted  of  its  finest  masters.  Ambrogto  Minoja,  one  of  her 
greatest  ornaments,  was  born  at  L^OspitatetlOj  on  the  territories 
of  Lfodi,  in  175S,  and  was  chapel  master  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Conservatory  at  Milan .  His  great  taiste  for  music  displayed 
itself  at  fourteen ;  he  began  to  cultivate  it  for  his  amusement,  and 
in  the  end  adopted  it  as  his  profession,  more  through  inclinatioil 
than  necessity.  He  was  not  however  a  self-taught  musician,  nor 
did  he  obtain  his  knowledge  from  a  master  of  his  own  school; 
his  studies  were  pursued  under  Nicolo  Sala,  at  Napl^,  and  oa 
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hk  return  to  Mihn  betutceed^d  hii  fellow  countrymkii,  Lampu^- 
saniy  »s  pianist  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala.  In  thii  situation  he 
composed  seTeral  instrumental  ^pieces,  amongst  the  rest  six  quar- 
tetS)  entitled  /  divertimenti  delta  Campagna,  and  two  serious 
operas,  one  for  the  theatre  della  Scala,  and  the  other  for  the 
theatre  of  Argentina  at  Rome,  which  city  he  visited,  and  on  his 
return  to  Milan  was  named  chapel  master  to  the  Fathers  Delia 
Scab)  and  immediately  gave  himself  up  -to  $acred  composition. 
When  the  French  troops  occupied  Italy,  a  short  time  after  this, 
Minoja  gained  the  prize  of  a  golden  medal  worth  a  hundred  se-^ 
quins,  which  Napoleon  had  proposed  for  the  be^it  funeral  march 
and  symphony  that  should  be  composed  in  honour  of  General 
Hoche.  He  wrote  also  two  masses  for  the  dead,  which  are  pre« 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  government,  a  Vent  Creator  and  Tc 
t)eum^  which  were  executed  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  )l)y  an.  or«* 
chestra  of  850  musicians,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  and  ja 
cantata  for  the  theatre  della  Scala,  which  was  performed  at  tlio 
.marriage  of  Eugene  Beauharnois. 

Camilla  Barai,  the  pupil  of  Minoja,  was  born  at  Como  in  1769^ 
He  began  his  musical  career  aaa  violoncellist,  on  which  instnimwt 
be  received  lessons  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  from  his  grandfather, 
David  Ronchetti,  and  from  Joseph  Gadgi,.  an  amateur,  and  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Como.  At  the  ag^  of  twen^ty-six  Bami 
went  to  Milan,  and  there  obtained  the  situation  of  second  violon- 
cello at  La  Scala ;  he  remained  there  eight  years,  having  in  this 
time  succeeded  to  the  situation  of  first  violoncello  at  the  theatre* 
In  1799  he  studied  composition  under  Minoja,  published  several 
quartets,  trios,  and  duets,  twelve  Italian  ariettes,  and  six  French 
romances.  ... 

Giuseppe  Maria  Magherini,  a  Milanese,  produced  an  oratorio, 
called  The  Judgment  of  Solomon^  which  had  considerable  success. 
His  subsequent  compositions  consisted  however  merely  .of  some 
trios' for  the  violin. 

Carlo  Monza,  a  chevalier^  and  maestro  dt  eapella  a  Ja  scala 
about  the  year  1766,  enjo]^  the  repuia^n  ;ff£  i>aing  oae  of  the 
best  composers  of  his  time,  both  in  sacred  and  dramatic  composir 
tioQ.  His  first  work,  was  the  gnand  opera  of  .TAemiilo^fe— 4is 
second  a  masfi,  which  Dr..  Burney  heard  pdrformed  ia  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Segreta,  and  .found  it  full  of  .taste  and  genius. 
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la  Germany  keyeral  ariettee,  by  thk  nmster,  are  highly  eBleemed. 
In  1777  he  composed  for  the  Theatre,  at  Venice^  the  two  operaa 
of  Nitetti  and  Cq^o  Mario* 

Although  thifi  article  is  more  strictly  allotted  to  the  histories  of* 
composers  than  of  insttnimentalists,  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention 
that  the  j^elebrated  yiolinisty  Francesco  Yaccari,  was  born  at 
Modena,  in  1773,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  oaid  to  belong  to  the 
School  of  Lombardy^  as  he  travelled  from  the  age  of  13,  and  his 
master  was  the  Great  Nardini — he  may  therefore  be  more  pro* 
perly  clawed  in  th^t  ofTartini, 

Nearly  at  the  same  period^  two  composers  of  the  name  of 
Bianchi  signalized  themselves  in  ^he  School  of  Lombardy.  The 
first  was  Chapel  Master  at  Cremona^  and  came  to  Paris  in  1775| 
having  coihposed  for  the  opera  there  the  music  of  La  Reduction 
de  Pmrisy  which  obtained  very  brilliant  success.  His  next  opera 
was  Le  Mori  MariS,  produced  in  1777,  and  in  1780  he  played  the 
cymbals  at  the  Opera  Buffii,  just  established  by  Piccini.  In  the 
same  year  his  opera  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  performed  jat 
Florence  with  prodigious  success.  In  1784  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  brought  out  the  opera  oiCqjo  Mafioy  of  which  the 'style 
is  simple  but  energetic,  and  full  of  genius.  Besides  these  operas, 
^  of  which  the  success  was  so  decided,  BiaAchi  composed  those  of 
Demojboniey  Arbaccj  Piramo  e .  Tisbe^  Scipione^  AJricanoj  Ar* 
tasertCy  PixarrOj  and  //  RitraitOy  a  comic  opera.  He  also  pub* 
lisbed  three  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  with  an  accompaniment 
Ibr  the  violin. 

Of  the  second,  Francesco  Bianchi,.  we  have  already  given  a 
memoir  in  vol.  1,  p.  168,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

N.  CoUa,  a  native  of  Parma,  composed  the  operas  of  P/o&mitfo^ 
Enea  in  Cartagincy  and  Didone^  which  had  very  flattering  recep- 
tions. This  composer  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  singer 
Aguari. 

The  oratorio  of  Giuseppe  riconosciuto  da  suoi  fratelliy  by  a 
Milanese  of  the^name  of  Bathota  Calvi,  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  of  his  day;  this  however  is  the  only  composition  known 
by  this  master. 

One  of  the  greatest  masters  (if  we  may.  not  rank  him  still 
higher)  of  this  school  is  Ferdinands  Peer,  for  whose  memoir 
we  shall  refer  oar  readers  to  vol.  1,  page  8S4. 
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Carlo  Bigatti  was  born  at  Milan,  in  1778,  and  went  to  Bologna, 
when  very  young,  to  take  lessons  in  counterpoint  of  II  Padre 
Mattel,  the  scholar  of  Martini;  he  afterwards  received  the  in- 
structions of  the  celebrated  Zingarelli,  and  was  further  assisted 
in  his  studies  by  M.  Mei.  The  aacred  was  his  favorite  and  best 
style ;  he  has  composed  many  very  superior  masses. and  motetts. 
In  chamber  music  he  also  excelled;  he  had  obtained  great  pro- 
ficiency as  a  performer  on  the  piano  forte,  and  has  written  many 
airs  with  variations  for  that  instrument. 

Vincenzo  Federici,  born  at  Mantua,  has  composed  Iwo  serious 
operas,  which  have  gained  him  considerable  reputation — OUmpiadef 
in  1780,  and  Castor  ePoUuccy  in  1803. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  LONDON. 

JuNEy  1825.  ■ 

iMoTRiNG  seems  more  unaccountable  to  those  whose  direction 
of  mind  or  whose  opportunities  of  observation  forbid  their  de- 
voting a  pretty  constant  •  attention  to  the  progress  of  musical 
aifairs— nothing  we  say  appears  more  unaccountable  than  the  ebb 
and  flow,  the  elevation  an^  recession  of  professional  exertion  and 
of  public  favour.  We  do  not  recollect  the  season  when  either 
were  at  a  much  higher  pitch  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  18S4 — we  have  seldom  seen  more  universal  syptoms  of  lan- 
guor than  in  1825.  But  as  in  mechanics,  action  and  redaction  ar^ 
said  to  be  equal,  so  in  all  human  transactions  there  is  a  compen- 
sating power  which  works  similar 'effects.  E^brt  is  naturally 
succeeded  by  the  desire  of  ease,  and  neither  the  mind  of  the  pror 
fessor  nor  of  the  public  will  bear  more  than  a  certain  Stimulus 
and  a  certain  consequent  exertion.  When  therefore  we  witness 
the  employment  of  any  extraordinary  impulse,  we  ei^pect  it  will 
be  soon  followed  by  relaxation,  and  particularly  if  dis^ppointr 
ment  and  failure  be  among  the  results  of  the  prastematural  energy. 
The  season  of  1824  exhibited  all  this  extraordinary  impetus,  and 
the  season  of  1835  exhibits  no  little  of  the  reduction  of  power, 
whkh  is  the  certain  consequence  of  excess. 

Of  the  events  which  signalized  the  season  of  1824,  tl|e  principal 
were  the  insolvency  and  emigration  of  Benelli,  the  subrlessee  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  and  the  failure  of  the  oratorios  and  concerts 
spirituels.  Concerts  there  hM  been  none  of  a  permanent  descrip- 
tion, besides  the  Antieqt  ^n4  Philharmonic.  Of  the  affairs  of  the 
Opera-house  we  have  spo^ei^  at  large  towards  the  close  of  our 
last  volume.*  We  shall  noir  hpwever  resume  the  narrative,  aa 
the  most  important  mart  of  music  is  certainly  centered  in  the 
Ring's  Theatre;  for  the  p^r^miefs  and  the  performances  there 
give  much  of  the  tone  to  theponcertji,  both  private  fmd  public^  ii| 
the  metropolis  and  in  the  pirorinces. 
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Tlia  engagemeots  .under  which  Mr.  Ebers  stood,  both  as  lessee 
mnd  to,  certain  of  the  singers — the  4egal  decisions  upon  actions 
brought  against  him  before  the  Courts,*  rendered  it  all  but  impe- 
rative upon  him  to  open  the  house*  He  again  applied  to  Mr. 
Ayrton,  who  was  induced,  at  a  very  late  period,  to  undertake  the 
management,  and  we  must  say  in  justice  to  that  gentleman,  under 
almost  every  possible  disadvantage.  The  legal  decisions  and 
private  compromises  which  had  held  the  lessee  in  suspense,  had  of 
necessity  driven  all  the  arrangements  into  such  delay  and  disorder, 
that  the  director  had  little  or  no  choice  left  him  as  to  the  selection 
of  performers.  The  engagements  which  the  opera  circular  an- 
nounced were  as  follow : — Mesdames  Ronzi  di  Begnis,  Vestris, 
and  Caradori ;  Signors  Garcia, Curioni,  Begrez,  Remorini,  Porto, 
^Crivelli,  Di  Giovanni,  Rubbi,  and  De  Begnis,  with  a  chorus  of 
thirty-six  voices ;  Signor  Spagnoletti,  leader,  and  Signer  Coccia, 
composer  and  conductor.  It  was  added  that  a  negotiation  with 
Madame  Pasta  was  on  foot. 

No  sooner  however  had  the  opening  of  the  house  been  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  February  with  //  Don 
Giarannif  than  it  was  discovered  that  the  north  wall  which  sup-, 
ported  the  gallery  was  in  an  unsound  condition,  and  the  license 
was  withheld  until  the  building  was  pronounced  on  competent 
authority  to  have  been  rendered  secure.  In  the  mean  while  the 
little  theatre  at  the  Haymarket  was  prepared  for  the  opera,  and 
on  the  first  of  March  the  company  opened  with  Ijc  Noxxe  di 
Figaro.  It  scarcely  falls  within  the  limits  of  our  plan  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  several  performances.  It  is  our  part  only 
to  convey  general  notions,  except  where  any  exraordinary  inci- 
dents claim  a  place  in  our  record.    We  must  however  incidentally 

*  These  ongfat  to  operate  as  a  warning  to  future  managers,  who  under- 
tenant such  concerns.  Mr.  Ebers,  it  appears,  had  signed  engagements  with 
most  of  the  principal  singers,  haring  it  in  contemplation  at  that  time  to  carry 
on  the  house  himself.  He  subsequently  lets  it  to  Benelli,  and  there  can  be 
oo  question  that  in  equity,  Benelli  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of  these 
engagements.  But  Benelli  absconds,  leaving  these  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tmpaid,  and  Mr.  Ebers  finds  himself  compeHed  to  discharge  the  arrears  of 
aalarietf  to  performers,  from  whose  services  he  could  not  possibly  have  derived 
any  adrantnge,  had  the  season  been  ever  so  successful.  In  our  former  article 
w«  stated  all  the  obligatkms  contracted  by  Benelli  for  the  house  at  60,000^1 
We  ^<^  learn  from  authority  upon  which  we  can  rely,  that  these  obligationi 
pnuHVUc^  Ip  m>  lew  a  sam  than  83,O0OA  for  the  period  he  held  the  tease. 
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mention  that  both  the  first'opera  and  the  second,  RomaTa  11 
JBarbiere  di  SMgliOy  displayed  a  want  of  power  in  the  company  or 
in  the  manager,  which  left  room  for  just  complaint. 

Mosart's  opera  was  ruined  by  Madame  Vestris  taking  the  part 
of  Susanna,  while  Porio,  in  whom  there  is  not  a  particle  of  grace 
or  vivacity,  was  the  Mmemva.  De  Begnis^s  Figaro  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  his  characters,  and.  Madame  Caradori  is  as 
much  too  delicate  in  the  Page  as  Vestris  is  too  knowing  and 
exuberant  in  the  Chambef'-maid  \  the  rest  of  the  characters  were 
wretchedly  allotted*  //  Barbiere  was  lowered  by  the  absence  of 
Madame  De  Begnis,  whose  singing  in  Rosina  is  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art.  Remorini  b  but  a  coarse  Figaro^  Garcia 
makes  good  amends  in  the  County  and  we  have  seldom  been  more 
struck  with  his  science  than  on  hearing  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
past  month  in  this  part,  when  affected  by  indisposition,  ornament 
and  .transmute  the  original  passages  which  he  could  not  reach. 

Generali's  opera  of  Adeline  was  the  first  novelty  of  the  season. 
This  composition  possesses  many  striking  traits  of  melody,  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  having  afforded  the  foundation  of  Rossini  V 
manner*  There  can  be  no  question  that  be  has  drawn  much  from 
this  source,  though  it  is  not  less  evident  that  his  fertility  and  hif 
vivacity  are  far  more  certainly  the  consequences  of  his  constitu- 
.  tional  temperament  than  the  effects  of  study  or  imitation* 

We  have  abstained  from  any  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the 
indifferent  cast  of  these  first  pieces,  the  world  having  been  subse- 
quently favoured  with  a  document  which  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  dissensions  which  always,  more  or  less^  tend  to  paralyse 
the  exertions  of  the  manager,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  the  paper  shows  the  difficulties  Mr. 
Ayrton  has  had  to  encounter. 

Jtfa.  EBERSfeeb  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  the  foUoTting  Correspondence  be/or^ 
the  Subscribers  to  the  Opera^  and  the  Public* 

Ring's  Theatrk,  Afbil  5tli,  1825. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

Ltft  Dight,  at  the  momeat  wheo  a  rehearsal  of  Cosifan  tutle  ought  to  hare 
oonnnenced,  i  receif  ed  a  letter  from  Signer  Coriona,  aonounciog  tck  me  hi» 
determiaation  not  to  accept  the  part  of  GugUefmo  in  that  opera. 

I  by  Qo  meaoi  mention  this  refusal  in  terms  of  complaint:  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  bound  in  candour  to  acknowledge,  tbat  the  mufio  assigned  to  the  chara/i> 
ter  which  Signor  Curioni  rejects,  is  too  low  for  his  race,  and  that  in  decUniog 
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it  lie  has  the  plea  of  jostificatioD*  My  object  in  thus  commndicating  vith  you 
is,  to  put  yon  in  possesaioD  of  a  few  facts,  and  to  refresh  your  memory  conceni« 
ifi§  soue^  ofthersy  In  order  that  yon  ako  may  be  enabled  to  justify  yourself  to 
tbe  pablic,  in  case  any  delay  should  take  place  in  prodttcing  new  works,  or  in 
reviving  operas  that  have  not  lately  been  performed* 

When,  on  the  11th  of  last  FebniaiTy  I  became  once  more  Director  of  the ' 
King's  Theatre,  1  found  the  opera  of  Don  CHooanm  already  announced  for  the 
opening  of  the  house  on  the  following  Saturday.    You  had  then  engaged  Mrs- 
Gattie,  but  her  illness  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  ^ 
season  in  order  io  supply  her  place. 

After  enconnteriog  some  difficulties,  I  was  fortanate  enough  to  coodmie  an 
arrangement  with  Madame  Castelli,  by  which  she  agreed  to  accept  the  les» 
important  parts  that  might  be  allotted  to  her,  provided  she  were  first  allowed 
to  make  her  debat  as  EkirMm  Dan  Giovanni,  or  as  Despmu  in  Cosifan  titHe. 
Mndi  as  I  wished  to  avoid  f^ving  the  former  opera  eariy  in  the  season,  I 
nevertheless  directed  the  rehearsals  of  it  to  be  renewed,  that  Madame  Castelli 
might  make  faer  appearance,  and  then  be  employed  in  other  characters ;  when 
a  Imt  was  saddenly  oppoied  to  all  onr  proceedings,  by  the  reported  danger  of 
the  house,  and  the  repairs  consequent  thereon.  The.  Hay  market  Theatre  was 
immediately  engaged, |>re  tempore;  but,  at  the  moment  that  the  preparationf 
for  opening  it  were  completed.  Signer  Garcia  was  attacked  by  a  cough,  and 
rendered  useless.  Another  epeim  was  speedily  got  np,  during  the  second 
representation  of  which,  Madame  De  B^nis  dedared  herself  incapaUe  of 
singing  the  airs^  and  the  pnblic  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  services  for  upwards* 
of  a  fortnight. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  fnima  donna  and  ihe  prima  tenore,  I  was  driven  for 
refuge  to  that  charming,  though  hacknied  work,  the  Barbitre  di  Sin^ia;  but 
shortly  afterwards,  by  dint  of  forced  reheanals,  and  resolute  perseterance,  was 
enabled  to  bring  out  DAdeUnOy  and  also  VliaMana  ta  Algeri,  reduced  for  the 
occasion  to  one  act. 

I  now  looked  forward  to  the  leisure  week  precedfaig  Easter,  as  a  period  In 
which  mnch  might  be  done  towards  opening  the  King's  Theatre  with  edit. 
t  was,  however,  destined  to  experience  another  mortif)^ng  disappointment,  for 
Signor  and  Maaame  De  Begnis  demanded  the  performance  of  a  condition  In 
their  engagement,  by  which  they  were  released  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
any  rehearsals  during  the  Passion  Week;  a  privilege  which,  after  tlie  injury^ 
yon  had  sustuned  by  the  illness  of  the  latter,  it  was  reasonably  hopod  they 
would  waive.  Not  the  smallest  advance  therefore  could  be  made,  for  Madakne 
Veslris  had  set  out  for  Paris,  where  her  mother  was  lying  dangerously  111,  and 
M.  Begrez  was  confincid  to  his  couch  by  a  serious  accident,  from  which  he  is 
not  yet  recovered. 

lesterday  morning  I  had  the  first  reliearsal  of  Cosifan  tuliej  an  opera  that 
has  not  been  performed  for  many  years,  and  allotted  the  two  characters,  Fer* 
rondo  and  GhtgUekno,  to  Siguors  Curioni  and  Garcia.  To  my  s\irprise  the 
latter  refused  that  which  was  assigned  to  him,  claiming  the  other ;  and  when, 
projorma,  I  requested  Signer  Curioni  to  attempt  the  rejected  part,  he  declined 
it.  as  I  have  stated  above,  finding  it  as  biuch  too  low  for  his  voice,  as  that  of 
Pmrondo  is,  I  fear,  too  high  for  Signer  Giirda's. 

The  ground  on  which  the  latter  refuses  to  take  the  part  given  to  him  is,  that 
it  b  written  in  the  base  def.  When  first  this  admitable  opera  was  produced  in 
London,  in  18^1,  SigpiorTramenaBi,  atenor,  and  one  of  the  finest  singers  and 
actors  that  ever  graced  the  lyric  stage^took  the  character  of  Gtiglieimo. 
S%iior  Crivelli  also^  another  tenor  of  the  highest  class,  accepted  the  same  in 
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1817  ;  and  M.  Begrez,  with  s  much  higher  Toice  than  Mthar  of  the  former, 
has  likewise  performed  it  Except  in  &ne  mstaneej  the  pari  has  never  been 
smig  at  the  King's  Theatre  but  by  a  tenor^  and  with  the  few  alteratioDB  that  have 
always  been  made  in  it,  is  well  suited  to  Signor  Garcia,  whose  compass  is  ez«- 
tending  downwards,  and  will  not  permit  him  to  sing  with  due  effect  the  part  of 
Femmdo^  which  he  chooses. 

But  how  can  Signor  Garcia  justify  his  refiisal  to  take  the  character  giren  to 
him,  after  he  has  so  repeatedly  sung,  Ijoth  in  Paris  and  Lonfloti,  in  that  of  Dan 
€Haoanni^  which  is  quite  as  low  as  the  other,  and  is  also  written  in  the  base 
clef? — What  he  denominates  a  base  part  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  barytone,)  is  in 
his  compass  when  it  suits  his  own  purpose,  but  it  is  out  of  his  fdce  when  the 
interests  of  Theatre  alone  are  concerned. 

In  shorty  Signor  Garcia,  like  other  singers  who  haTe  been  long  in  this 
country,  seems  now  to  consider  the  theatre  as  a. matter  of  seooadary  Importance. 
A  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  seasfNi  of  forty  nights  only^ 
out  of  which  he,  most  likely,  will  not  be  required  to  sing  abore  ^yie  and  twenty 
times,  should  ha? e  prompted  him  to  devote  sealously  all  his  talents  in  aid  of  the 
establishment ;  ought  to  hare  induced  him  even  to  m^e  sacrifices,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  manifest  his  gratitude  to  the  subscribers  who  contribute  so  very 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  a  theatre  which  grants  him  such  generoqi 
terms. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  I  am  for  the  moment  crippled ;  I  have  not  the 
means  of  bringing  out  Cost  fan  tutte^  without  much  loss  of  time ;  and,  until  the 
effects  of  M.  Begrez's  accident  cease,  Don  Giovanni  cannot  be  performed : 
unless,  therefore,  he  shortly  recover,  Madame  Castelli's  debut  mutt  be 
deferred,  and  I  shall  be,  conseauently,  incapable  of  producing  any  opera  on  the 
12th  in  which  there  is  a  subordtnaije  soprano  part,  except  such  as  hare  already 
been  brought  before  the  public  this  seiioa. 
I  am,  my  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 
>     John  Ebers^  Esq.  King's  Theatre.  W-  ATRTON* 

Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Ebers,  Signor  Garcia  has 
written  to  say,  that  he  will  take  the  part  of  GugUclmo^  provided  he  is  alfowed 
to  withdraw  from  La  Semira/nide,  the  opera  iu  ivhich  Mad.  Pasta  is  to  appear 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  Lopdon. 

To  this  proposal  the  following  reply  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Ebers. 

M.  Ebers  est  charme  d'apprendre  que  Signor  Garcia  n*a  plus  d'objection  4 
accepter  le  rdle  de  Guglielmo  dans  Cosi  fan  tutte,  qui  a  toujours  ete  rempU  en 
Angleterre  par  un  Tenor,  par  Signers  Trammezzani,  Crivelli,  et  M.  Begrea, 
quoique  compose  dans  la  m^me  clef  que  celui  de  Don  Giovanni,  role  que  Signor 
Garcia  a  sisouvent  chante.  M.  Ayrton  ferafaire  utie  Repetition  de  cet  opera 
demain  4  midi,  a  la  quelle  Signor  Garcia  sera  regulierement  appele. 

M.  Ebers  ne  peut  donner  aucune  reponsepositif  4  Signor  Garcia relativemant 
a  Semiramide ;  M.  Ayrton  est  le  Directeur  du  Theitre,  et  M.  bibers  lui  a 
delegu6  ses  pouvoirs.  S'il  est  possible  de  monter  Seuiiramide  saiui  Signor 
Garcia,  M.  Ebers  est  certain  que  M.  Ayrton  se  fera  un  plaisir  de  le  dispenser 
de  son  r61e ;  roais  M.  Ayrton  dans  sa  decision  doit  dtre  guide  par  ce  qui  est  du 
aux  Abonnes  et  an  Public. 

27,  Old  Bond-street.    Ge  Jeudi  7  Jvtily  IS^b. 

This  was  answered  by  the  annexed  note.     « 
M.  Garcia  voie  bien  par  la  reponse  de  M.  Ebers,  quUl  n*a  pas  blen  com- 
pris,  ou  il  ne  veut  pus  comprendrfe,  la  proposition  qu'R  lui  a  fait  dejouer  ienUe 
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cfe  Cht^Stlnio  d^tXhiafaniuUe^pourvH  qu*il nejouepan  celui  qWIl  ajofi€  davs 
Hiffmramiite.  M.  Garcia  ne  prendra  pas  nuVement  celui  de  GugUelmo  que 
i|oaiid  n  aura  par  t;crit  I'or^'.re  de  ne  pas  joucr  celui  dans  Semiramidc.  St  M. 
Garcia  a  jotie  le  rSlede  Don  Giovanni,  malgre  qa'il  est  ecrit  poar  una  ba$fe* 
ti|i11e,  c^est  pour  un  acta  de  complaisance  pour  faire  du  bien  a  I'enterprlae ; 
poisque  lui  etant  engage  pour  chanter  le  premier  tenor  W  ii'est  pas  oblige  da 
chanter  les  bassc^-tailles. 

Londresj  ce  7  Avril^  1825.     A  5  heutres  du  soir. 

To  the  above  the  subjoined  replj  was  sent. 
Ml  EbeXs  a  re^u  le  Billet  tres  impoii  de  Signor  Garcia.     La  seuie  remarqiie 

Si'il  ait  a  faire  est,  que  M.  Ayrton,  qooique  bien  disposed  dispenser  Signor 
arcia  de  son  r^le  dans  Semiramide,  ne  saaroit,  en  a'acquittant  de  ion  devoir, 
•e-  lier  par  auenne  promesse  positif  k  ce  sujet,  attendu  que  par  \k  le  dAut  de 
Madame  Pasta  aoroit  pu  eprouver  un  retard  apres  son  arriv^e  k  Londres. 
!$igiior  Garcia  a  d^j4,  en  chantant  imprudemment  dans  un  concert  particuUer, 
prive  le  TkAtre^Se  ses  talents  trois  soirees  sur  les  hiiit  qui  out  6te  donnies,  et 
il  a  en  outre  intentionellement  neglige  son  devoir  :  il  auroit  done  dii  6tre  une 
des  demieres  personnes  a  entraver  la  Direction. 

Signor  Grarcia  ajant  accept^  conditionellement  le  r6le  de  GogHelmo,  il  est 
Evident  maintenant  qu'il  peui  le  chanter,  mais  qu'il  oe  veut  pas  y  consentir  sans 

Jriger  une  condition  qui  fiourrait  nuire  au  theitre  si  on  la  lui  accordait.     Mais 
\.  Ebers  mettra  les  A  bonnes  et  le  Public  immediatement  en  etat  de  juger  de 
la  oondoite  de  Signor  Garcia. 

Old  Bond-street^  ce  VendretH^  8  Avril^  1825. 

This  narrative  however  stops  far  short  of  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  performances.  Mr.  Ebers,  in  his 
last  note,  alludes  to  fi  private  concert,  by  singing^  at  which  Sigpn^ 
Churcia  deprived  the  theatre  of  h»  assistance.  It  was  in  contem- 
platloa  to  give  a  series  of  operas  at  the  houses  of  certain  persons 
of  Ihshion  on  Sunday  nights.  The  scheme  commenced,  and 
-niove  than  one  had  been  given,  when  they  were  checked  by  the 
jbllowisg  circumstance.  The  Duke  of  York  was  invited  to  one 
«pf  Ifaem,  and  the  performance  waited  some  time  for  his  JRoyal 
HighnesB,  who  did  not  make  his  appearance.  At  length  a  note 
itf rived,  couched  in  polite  terms,  but  of  such  a  tenor  as  to  show 
that  Suniajf  operas  would  not  receive  the  countenance  of  the 
Court. 

> Concerning  the  impropriety  of  such  exhibitions  on  such  an 
evening,  we  shall  say  not  a  syllable.  It  needs  no  comment. 
But  it  was  becoming  quite  evident,  that,  could  these  parties 
have  been  broi^^iit  into  fashion,  they  would  have  gpnf  near  to 
have  wroughi  the  total  ruin  of  the  Italian  Theatre.  The  sai|ie 
fhshion  that  would  have  exalted  the  private  would  have  destrov^d 
the  public  performances.  Their  effect  was  quite  visible  e&oiigh 
amongst  the  singers,  who  actually^  as  we  are  assured,  left  ,the 
VflfL.  VII.  Ko.  XXVI. — June,  1S25.  jb  b 
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rehearsals  unfinished  at  the  King's  Theatre  to  attend  the  anran(^e«> 
ments  for  these  representations  in  private  bouses*  Indeed  the 
whole  state  of  the  opera  indicates  that  a  total  change  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Th9  engagements  with  the  theatre  are  much  too 
loose,  and  permit  by .  far  too  much  allowance  to  private  engage- 
ments. The  b^t  singers  are  found  nightly  at  one,  two,  and  even 
more  public  and  private  concerts,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
opera  is  paralysed  by  the  indisposition  of  these  very  singers.  The 
Erfglisli  Theatres  experience  much  less  of  this  evil,  and  for  the 
simplest  of  all  reasons-— every  failure  subjects  the  defaulter  to 
heavy  forfeitures.  And  why  should  not  foreigners,  upon  whom 
so  much  less  labour  is  imposed,  be  submitted  to  similar  conditions, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  so  apparent  ? 

When  we  look  over  the  list  of  performers  engaged,  there  could 
Yeally  be  no  fair  ground  for  complaint  did  all  do  their  diHy. 
Ronzi  De  BegniB,  Caradori,  and  Vestris,  if  they  do  not  affbf  d 
the  best  possible  corps  vocale^  (which  by  the  bye  the  expenditure 
upon  the  theatre  ought  alwi^ys  to  assure  to  the  subscribers  and 
the  public) — if  these  singers  we  say  do  not  mahe  the  strongest 
l^ossible  combination,  yet  perhaps  no  opera  io  Europe  can  now 
exhibit  a  better^while  Garcia,  Curioni,  and  Begrea,  i^  tenow— 
De  Begnis,  Remorini,  and  Porto^  as  bases,  are  probably  above 
tliose  that  any  single  theatre  can  produce,  Birt  the  fibct  is,,  that 
during  the  season  the  demand  is  beyond  the  supply^  and  eompeti- 
tfon  alone  can  bring  the  singers  to  a  proper  senbe  of  the « relation 
they  stand  in  with  the  public.    It  is  not  at  all  surprisipg  tluit  the 

•  eouirt  and  attention  they  meet  with,  together  with  ^  oAserpiemjf 
of  people  of  the  highest  condition  to  their  capric^  should  rmse 
their  pride  to  presumptionj  But  so  long  as  persona  df  quality 
are  the  daves  of  fhshion,  and  move  only  by  its  arbitrary  law^and 
so  long  as  fashion  dictates  the  necessity  of  having  this  or  that  par- 
ticular liinger  at  their  parties — so  long  must  they,  be  subservient, 
tmd  often  meanly  subservient  to  those  whose  talents  they  ought  to 
treat  with  respect,  but  whose  talents  are  nevertfielen  theirs  by 
purchase. 

There  is  but  too  much  reiasda  to  apprehend  from  the  ddays, 
law  auits,  and  engagemdits,  that  have  conckirred  to  shake  the 

*  dilution  and  augment  the  expellees  of  the  seluon,  which  light 
With  such  Weig^ht  on  the  lessee,  that  the  termination  of  this  year 
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mast  eKhibit  anotlier  very  heavy  loss.  The  death  of  Mr.  Taylor^ 
the  state  of  the  opera  property,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  boxes, 
all  afibrd  opportunity,  at  the  same  time  that  these  thin^  oug;ht  to 
persuade  all  the  parties  interested  to  enter  into  arrangements 
upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the. 
^alue  of  the  theatre  be  reduced  to  a  stated  and  ascertained 
IMnount— if  all  grounds  for  suits  at  law  and  in  equity  be  removed — 
and  if  the  concern  fails  into  the  hands  of  competent  managers — it 
may  not  only  be  made  cheaper  to  the  public,  but  superior  as  an 
opera  to  any  theatre  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  yield  a  noble  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital  and 
the  exertion  of  energy  and  talent.  But  to  all  these  desirable 
purposes,  the  sine  qud  non  is  a  cleajr  or  at  least  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  house  and  properties. 

Ob  the  tenth  of  May,  after  a  correspondence  concerning  her 
engagement  with  the  French  authorities,  which  almost  amounted  to 
m  ministerial  negotiation,  Madame  Pasta  appeared  in  the  cha* 
raeter  o{Desdemona.  Her  time  was  limited  to  the  8th  of  June, 
on  which  day  she  was  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  be  again  ia 
Paris,  Bhe  has  performed  ten  nights  and  four  characters. — 
During  this  short  period  she  actually  sung  at  twenty«four  or  twenty* 
five  concerts,  for  which  she  received  twenty-five  guineas  each* 
Her  opera  engagement  is  stated  to  have  been  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  sold  her  benefit  to  Mr.  Ebers  for  eight  hundredL 
Thus  in  the  brief  space  of  four  weeks  she  earned  no  less  a  sum 
ilian  TWBNTY-FoiTR  HOiVoaEO  POUNDS !  It  seems  to  have  been 
4he  universal  opinion  that  her  singing  is  improved,  and  our  own 
^coincides  with  this  the  general  conviction.  Still  however  we 
must  think  Madame  Pasta  is  greatly  over-rated,  both  as  an  actress 
and  as  a  singer.  Her  execution  (by  this  term  we  mean  her  entire 
power  of  delivery)  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order,  but  we 
difier  Mo  cash  from  those  who  consider  the  application  of  it  to 
display  a  conception  equal  to  her  technical  excellence.  On  the 
contrary,  whether  upon  the  stage  or  in  the  orchestra,  we  thin)( 
her  expression  often  totally  wrong  and  seldom  quite  right.  Her 
entrnta  in  Tancredi  affords  pne  strong  instance.  The  recitative 
OhPairia  she  certainly  gives  well,  but  not  supremely  well ;  the 
air  is  sacrificed  to  an  endeavour  at  novelty  of  efiect.  Her  Nina 
appears  to  us  the  most  perfect  of  ^er  performances,  though  not  of 
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l|*r  singing.  She  sung  7/  sacrifizio  d^Abraam^  at  the  A  ntient  Con* 
e^rt,  in  such  a  manner  as  by  no  means  to  satisfy  the  judgment ;  she 
did  not  enter  felicitously  into  one  single  trait  of  that  impassionate 
composition.  Nay,  we  even  dissent  from  her  version  of  Che  far0 
sent*  EuridicBy  which  is  to  our  apprehension  coarse  as  a  whole, 
and  seldom  true  to  nature  and  feeling  in  its  parts.  This  we  know 
lobe  neither  more  nor  less  than  heresy,  but  wc  shall  be  content  to 
die  in  our  opinions.  Pasta  is,  by  comparison,  a  great  artist,  bat  she 
has  not  that  delicate  apprehension  of  the  nicer  shades  of  th^  work* 
ing  of  the  passions  that  enables  her  to  pourtray  them  justly  and 
strikingly.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  her  singing  is  withotit 
the  expression  of  passion — by  no  means — nor  that  she  is  not  gifted 
with  feeling  and  delicacy— but  she  seems  to  us  strangely  to  mis? 
apply  her  powers.  Her  delightful  facility  will  often  enrapture, 
but  a  little  attention  will  prove  that  it  is*  the  instrumentation 
which  delights — it  is  even  passion,  but  not  the  passion— just  as  she 
transmutes  one  species  of  expression  for  another  in  Di  ianti 
palpiti.  Every  real  judge  of  the  art  forms  to  himself  a  beau  idealj 
drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  and  compounded  with  the  po5ttA/e 
execution,  the  knowledge  of  which-  he  draws  from  experience, 
from  having  heard  the  various  powers  of  various  singers.  Thus 
he  not  only  determines  the  quantum  meruit  of  any  particalar 
artist,  but  h^  has  a  standard  by  which  he  can  estitnate  very  nearly 
tvhatis  actually  practicable.  'Measured  by  such  a  standard,  we 
Venture  to  say  Madame  Pasta  is  found  to  be  short,  and  indeed  to 
fail  in  comparison  with  many  of  her  predecessors  and  some  of  her 
cotemporaries.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  the 
technical  polish  of  her  voice  and  the  finish  of  her  tone  mnch 
'further.  But  nevertheless  the  directing  faculty,  the  philosophical 
power  which  best  adapts  a  means  to  its  end,  is  often  wantingf^/ 

When  we  regard  the  delays  and  difficulties  Mr.  Ayrton  has  had 
to  contend  against  (many Apparent  and  more  occult)  we  are  rather 
surprized  at  the  variety  produced.    The  following  operas  have 
been  given : — 
Feb.  S9.        Le  Nosze  di  Figaro 

II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia 

L'Adelina 

L'ltaliana  in  Algieri  (compressed  into  one  act) 

II  Don  Giovanni 


-'  '  >»ielroX.'Ereiiiita 

Otello 

'SemiranMde 

Tancredi  (first-act) 

Romeo  and  Giulietla. 
At  tbiH  moment,  //  Crociato  in  Egiilo  is  preparing  to  introduce 
Signer  Vellnti.  .  Here  then  is  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of 
▼Uriety,  ir  not  of  absolute  novelty— and  if  there  has  been  any 
Ibilure^  it  has  rested  upon  the  performers,  not  upon  the  director.  * 
The  oratorios  were  this  season  under  the  conduct  of  Mr«  Bishop 
at  Drury-lane,  and.of  Mr.  Hiiweft  at  Covent  Garden.  But  before 
we  can  enter  upon 'the  consideration  of  these  performances,  we 
Biust  apparently  digress  a  little,  in  order  to  account  rationally  for 
their  novel  structure.  .  Our  narrative  will  also  shew  how  the  taste 
4>f  the  metropolis  may  be  led. 

-  .  Der  FreyBchiU%  had  been  celebrated  for  some  time  throughout 
iGtermany,  when  the  overture  was  first  heard  in*  the  concerts  of 
€>ondon.  It  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the  couo*^ 
•try  had  not  this  bold^  original,  highly  picturesque  composition 
iittracted  its.  just  share  of  popularity  and  praise.  But  we  shall 
Jiot  treat  the  composer  unfairly  if  we  venture  to  assert  that  the 
the  overture  conveys  by  far  too  fitvourable  an  estimate  of  his 
-talents,  as  applied  to  the  music  of  the  entire  opera.  With  this, 
however,  we  have  not  at  present  much  concern^  We  are  now 
jnerely  about  to  shew  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  excessive  attrac- 
tion which  has  distinguished  Weber's  great  work  io  England. 
•The  success  of  the  open  among^it  the  romantic  iiattves  of  Germany 
5wa0  unbounded.  One  theatre  alone  is  said  to  have  received  thirty 
-thoosaod  florins,  on  the  nights  of  its  representatipn,  in  a  single 
»n,  a^d  new  reports  of  its  transmission  through  the  Conti- 


*  The  pnuse  of  tfie  first  introdaction  of  Der  FrtyMchutz  belongs  to  Messrs. 

Bo^y  and  Co.  of  HoUes«street,  the  spirited  importers  of  foreign  music    They 

had  it  en  sale  for  twelve  montln  before  it  appeared  at  the  Eoglish  Opera,  and 

.indeed  procured  the  score,  with  which  the  managers  of  that  theatre  were  sup« 

plied  by  Mr.  Hawes.    This  score,  we  have  understood,  Messrs.  Boosey  obtained 

ibr  the  use  of  Mr.  Bochsa,  who  had  been  engaged  nearly  two  years  before  to 

.jnwangeitia  ae«end  ways  for  the  harp  and  piano  forte.    They  also  applied  io 

Mr.  Qunpbell  to  write  words  for  two  of  the  songs,  which,  they  printed  in  June, 

1  MS.    The  claim  of  these  jpnblishers  io  the  honour  of  introducing  the  great  work 

>«f  M;  Vm  Weber  leemlllius  to  he  eftabKshed,  and  it  Was  they  also  who  first 

jar »  Che  public  a  portmit  of  the  composer,  which  is  said.  ^  be  very  like  him. 
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nental  cities  and  towns  were  Continually  reaehing  England. 
Under  these  predisposing  circumstances  it  was  determined  to 
introduce  it  at  the  English  Opera  House.  Nor  were  the  inte- 
rests of  the  manager  only  concerned.  We  have  it  from  unquestion* 
able  authority,  that  almost  every  Getfinaa  in  Loadcm  was  invited  to 
attend  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation,  as  a  matter  of  honour 
to  hia  country,  by  the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Hawes«  When 
these  eircun^aaces  arp  tahen  into  eonsideration,  with  the  roman* 
tic  and  mystical  conatitution  of  thestory-r-its  magic  puid  its  scenery, 
its  4^wh  and  its  bat»*-*«U  monstrous,  all  abominable  things — its 

^^  Demon  sent 
Red  from  his  peoal  element***-^ 
it  seenM  not  to  be  wonderful  that  it  should  have  seised  so  intensely 
upon  the  fitncy  of  the  publie.  The  music,  we  are  convinced  by 
experience,  had  but  a  slight  share  infixing  its  popularity!  though 
the  report  of  the  nrasic  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  opera 
itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  now  resounded  in  the  theatres, 
•nd  nothing  could  be  found  upon  the  counters  of  the  music  shops 
b«t  Der  Frtyschuit,  and  arrangements  of  D^  FreysckuiK.--^ 
^<  Voice,  fiddle,  and  flute"'  were  all  employed,  whilst  Mr.  Hawes, 
the  upostlo  of  Weber,  (and  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution) 
•made  it  a  concert  at  Liverpool,  and  spread  its  renown  through  the 
provinces.  All  England  was  thus  filled  with  the  report  of  Der 
Fr^ywehuiZy  and  Carl  Maria  Yon  Weber.  Even  the  star  of 
^^wsini  was  forced  to  hide  its  diminished  head  at  the  coming  6f  this 
new  light* 

This  energy  in  the  promotion  of  an  object  which,  like  most  other 
fiueh  adventures,  was  bottomed  in  interest,  will  su^lciently  account 
for  the  extension  of  Weber's  reputation,  and  for  die  complexion 
of  our  sacred  oratorios,  during  the  penitential  seasta  ^f  ILent 
Poor  old  Handel  did  now  and  then  ^^  upheave  his  vastness,"  but 
he  was  well  nigh  dethroned  and  banished,  by  the  strepitation  of 
Kamfund  Siegj  or  a  cantata  in  honour  of  the  battles  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  and  Waterloo — ^by  Euryanthe  and  Preciosa — ^by  Abu 
ffoiion — ^by  Der  Berherrschcr  der  Gheister,  (the  ruler  of  the 
spirits,)  and  by  Naiurund  Xt>ie-^-all  productions  of  the  ubique- 
tarian  Carl  Maria. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  to  go  beyond  the  truth,  when  we  say 
that  there,  was  something  too  much  of  this,-  and*  that  the  public  toil 
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M  felt  H^-Htt  le«flt  the  musical  public.  Weber  has  displayed  a 
strong  and  original  turn  of  mind  in  his  FreyschuiXf  but  there  ik 
nothing  tn  hisr  iviMrks,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  can  justify  the 
gtt^mpt  thus  tamake  him  an  idol,  and  an  idol  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  worship. '  Preciosa  has  fidlen  the  first  night  of  repre* 
ientatioD,  and  Natur  und  Uebe  has  experienced  but  a  cold  re€ep»> 
tioii,yet  as  good  a  one,  probably,  as  il  merits,  for  the  sense  of  the 
public  at  large  generally  pronounces  a  just  as  well  as  a  €ompe»> 
ientjudgment. 

The  intimate  connection  which  tho  benefit  concert  of  Mr .  Haw0B 
bears  to  this  subject  must  be  an  apology  for  introducing  it  here. 
It  forms  indeed  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  Mr.  H.  it  appean^ 
fead  long  determined  to  bring  Weber's  compositions  as  orohes^ral 
musk  to  a  test,  and  therefore  he  concentrated  at  this  concert  the 
Aower  of  the  German  composer's  works.  Der  Frey$chui%  was 
done  entire,  and  was  followed  by  Naiur^und  lAebe.  The  ablest 
singers  in  London  were  employed.  Miss  Paton  and  Miss  Goodall, 
and  the  Mimes  Cawae,  Messrs.  Braham,  Terrail,  Bellamy,  Hawes, 
and  Phillips,  With  a  aufiieient  chorus,  supported  these  pieces:  If 
we  had  befot«  beliered  that  the  music  of  Der  Freysehutx  was 
pursly  dramatic,  and  with  the  Exception  of  the  overture,  depended 
^a  itscmmeotion  with  die  mystical  structure  of  the  operafor  eifeet, 
we  were  mor^  thim  ever  convinced  of  the  justice  of  suph  a  judg- 
iheilt  from  tiie  resnlt  of  Mr.  Hhwes's  concert.  Nearly  aU  that 
was  not  irresistibly  ridiculous,  was  supremely  dull.  How  indeed 
ftbould  it  hi  otherwise,  with  ihe  eoinic  eongs  of  KUian  and  R»9e^ 
MBg  by  Mr.  Terrail  and  Miss  Ooodall,'Wtth  a  ehorue  of  awli^* 
hoMed  by  th«  i^oristers  of  St.  Piaurs,  and  the  Chapel  Royal^  ai|d 
the  gong  struck  by  Mr.  Hawes  hinuelf  ?  The  audience  eould 
'  with  diflSculty  sit  ^ut  the  opera,  aad  from  NaU^r  und  Li^ 
they  continued  to  0ee  from  its  commencement.f  The  first  experi- 

*  The  rage  for  Der  FrQfidUOi  has  been  very  "well  and  very  latigliai>1y 
mtirized  in  a  piece  calM  «<  L^ftsf  Frojeda^^  brought  oat  at  Covent  Gardes, 
m  which  %  Gennaa  nnisic-aeller  is  made  to  offer  a  large  Bom  for  the  composi- 
'  fion  of  an  opera,  to  be  ^called  ^^  Lme  in  a  Chamel-houseJ^*  A  part  of  it  is  to 
be  a  trio  between  two  owls  and  a  wolf,  by  which  the  town  fo  to  be  enrapton^d. 
A  psntoiaiine  hhsalio  b0ea  gDtwp,  la  which  the  down  fries  seven  pancakes,  in 
derision  of  the  <;a8ting  ef  the  seven  bullets.    / 

f  Mrs.  Anderson  played  a  piano  forte  concerto  at  this  concert.    This  lady 
has  great  retpdftgt^s  imd  feie.taste.  'She  is  a  teiicher  of  deserved  celebrity.  ' 
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meiiti  we  should  presumV,  will  be  satisfactory — eriecond  will  rt^rer 
be  made. 

'  But  to  come  back  to  the: oratorios..  TheJosses  which  ha^ 
driven  former  managers  from  the  speculation  would  naturally 
caution  the  new  undertakers  against  too  considerable  an  «xpendir 
•tnre.  Accordingly  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  band,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  reduced ;  «nd  although  the  sipgiarp' 
engaged  were  some  of  them  of  the.  first  class,  there  was  by  no* 
means  that  exuberant  exhibition  of  talent  which,  at  the  same  tim^ 
that  it  attracted,  satiated  and  fatigued  the  public  on  preceding' 
occasions.  We  hajee  but  slight  means  of  forming  any  judgment 
as  to  the  profit  and.  loss  of  the  season — ^we  believe  it  to  have 
yielded  a  profit,  particularly  at  Drury*lane,  but  so  far  as  the  music 
was  concerned,  it  appears  inferior  to  former  years — nor  were  there 
many  marks  of  good  taste  in  the  plan  or  the  conduct.  Weher*s 
music  was  to  be  made  the  instrument. of  attraction,  which  was  the 
•more  easily  done  by  the  previous  occupation •  of  the  general 
inmgination  through  Der  Freyschutx^  AH. the  world  perhaps 
knows  that  those  who  undertake  the  management  of  public  amust}^ 
ments  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money.  But  still  there .» 
an  accompanying  notion  that  a  certain  quantity  of  judgment  and  a- 
certain  love  of  the  arts  and  a  desire  for  their  advancement  go* 
along  with  the  ruling  motive.  This  is  not  always  an  illusiqii, 
and  ought  never  to  be  so.  But  when  it  is,  some  care  should  be- 
taken to  conceal  it.  Very  little,  of  such  a  care  could  be  dis-^ 
covered  in  the  conduct  of  the  oratorios  at  either  house.  Tl|e 
general  prosperity  of  the  times,  rather  than  the  particular  excel«^ 
lenee  of  the  arrangements,  may  .account  for  the  partial  success. 

The  only  permanent  conceits  this  season  were  the  Antient  and 
the  Philharmonic,  and  so  UBiform  is  the  tenor  of  their  course,, 
that  they  afford  little  scope  for  remark.  A,t  the,  former  Mr.  Sapio 
was  engaged — an  innovation  to  which  his  success  at  York  was  pro* 
bably  the  leading  cause.  Miss  Wilkinson^  a  singer  new  to  the 
orchestra,  has  also  appeared  there  this  season.     - 

This  young  lady  is  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Tate  Wrlkin«» 
son,  so  long  the  manager  of  the  York  Theatre.  Her  voice  is  a 
contralto  of  rich  tone,  but  a  little  thick  and  throaty,  and  of 
moderate  compass  and  volume.  She  has  been  taught  we  ate 
told  by  Signer  Scappa,  Mr.  Wm..  Knyvett,  and  lastly,  by  Sf  r. 
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Graaiorex*  Hw  ftlyle  is  siaooth  «ad  t^  a  certain  degV'^.  poUskftd, 
but  at  present  k  wants  force  and  contrast,  aud  coimec^^ueuil)'  is . 
limited  in  eflbot*  We  would  be  understood  to  speaL  with  due 
Fe«ervatioj|^,  .for  tbe  first  public  efforts,  of  any  ung&F  are  eoiiiled  to 
great  aliowanoes.  Miss  WUkinson  may  bowevar  be  considered 
by  Jber  long  period  of  study  to  tiay«  arrived  at  almost  all  she  is 
capable  of  «ittaining,  except  tbfit  ripening  orf  the  powerr  wbicb 
springs  from  orchestral  practice.  But  her  4^Uiit  must  be  esteemed 
exceedingly  successful. 

JMladame  Pasta  was  engaged  duriag  the  short  period  of  b^r 
stay.  Miss  Stephens  and  Mis^  Travis,  with  Mrs.  Salmon,  were 
thece  as  usual.  This  latter  singer,  we  regret  to  state,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  at  the  beginning  of  May  from  all  her  engage- 
mmUs^  by  a  failure  of  p^^wers,  which  appears  to  be  an  effect  upon 
the  nervouasystem.  Mrs*  Salmon's  profi^ssional  exertions,  during 
the  last  autumn  had  been  incessant,  and  as  her  aert^iees  were  re* 
quired  at  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  immediately  in 
aiiecession,  her  fatigue  in  travelling  was  proportionally  great. 
In  ibe  early  part  gf  the  season  she  was  as  much  in  request  as.ev«r 
in  I.^Midou>and  bad  begun  to  feel  the  consequences  of  over  exer* 
tion,  when  the  alarming  illness  of  her  mother  assisted  in  com- 
pleting what  a  too  solicitous  discharge  of  public  duty  had  begun, 
9Mid  hea*  medical  advisers  declared  absolute  repose  to  be  indis^ 
penaableto  her  restoration;  she  therefore  gave  up  all  her  en- 
gagements, and  retired  at  once.* 

Mr.  Phillips,  a  young  base-  singer,  has  also  been  engaged  at 
the  Antient  Concert,  and  has  occupied  a  very  praottnent  place  in 
the  performances.  His  voice  is  moderately  powerful  and  well- 
toned,  yet  not  heavy  nor  indeed  remarkable  for  any^  peculiar 
quality.  But  his  style  indicates  an  acute  and  energetic  mind, 
and  tbera  are  obvious  foundations  npout  which  a  sound  and  ele- 
gant supevBtcueture  may  be  raised,  while  hia  modesty  and  indus- 
trious perseverance  in  the  study  ot  hi&  art  are  powerful  recom- 
mendations. Bartleman's  superiority,,  not  less  than .  his  long 
standing,  originated  and  preserved  a  taste  for  base  mging,  which 
has  survived  its  author.     Hence  there  is  an  anxious  desire  to 

*  We  s^re  ha^y  ta  karn  that  Mrs.  Salvion  is  in  the  fsirest  way  of  recovery. 
Rest  lias  already  dose  much  tore&tore  her  beautiful  Tocee^  and  it  is  her  pur- 
pose to  resume  her  place  in  the  orchestra  at  York.        .    . 
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renew  and  perpetuate  those  sources  of  pleasure  to  which  he  gave 
existence.  The  business  of  Polyphemcj  the  Frost  Scene,  Saul  and 
the  hViichiof  Endor,  the  music  to  the  Tempest  and  to  Macbdh* — 
all  these  owed  their  place  to  him,  and  with  the  tenacity  with  which 
•the  fancy  dwells  on  favourite  objects,  there  is  probably  a  lurking 
preference  for  these  fine  compositions  in  the  minds  of  the  directors. 
Whether  Mr.  Phillips  will  be  able  to  satisfy  this  appetite  time 
must  determine — he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured,  but  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  declare,  that  since  Bartleman,  there  has  been 
no  fresh  candidate  for  his  place  who  seems  to  put  forth  such  well- 
supported  pretensions.         ' 

Nothing  new,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  can  be  introduced 
into  the  bills  of  these  concerts,  but  glees,  the  composition  of  Webbe 
and  Dr.  Callcott,  have  this  year  been  superadded.  The  policy 
and  propriety  of  limiting  the  performances  to  the  same  things 
year  after  year  may  and  has  indeed  been  much  questioned.  And 
without  derogating  from  the  acknowledged  excellence,  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  the  stock  pieces,  a  plea  in  favour  of  more 
extensive  researches  may  yet  be  safely  advanced.  This  year  there 
has  been  a  curious  repetition  of  the  same  songs,  but  by  different 
singers.  Thus  Martin  Luther's  hymn  was  first  sung  by  Miss 
Stephens,  and  a  night  or  two  after  by  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  Brave 
Jonathan  first  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
This  is  an  experiment  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  consi- 
derate to  the  feelings  of  the  parties.  Thus  a  young  singer  like 
Miss  Wilkinson  must  be  injured,  and  her  reputation  was  injured 
by  the  immediate  comparison  she  suffered  with,  a  voice  so  prac- 

*  The  mention  of  this  ^'wild  and  uuearthiy"  oomposttioa  brings  to  oar 
remembrance  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Siddons  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  when 
Lock's  music  was  performed.  This  great  idol  of  the  public  adudration  !<at 
near  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room— bat  no  sooner  had  the  music 
began  than  the  general  observation  of  all  around  was  turned  towards  her,  in 
remembrance  of  her  consummate  excellence,  in  the  Queen  of  li^nglisU 
Tragedy — the  Lady  Macbeth.  When  the  first  strains  were  heard,  her  eye 
^recalled  some  of  its  accustomed  fires,  and  as  the  music  proceeded,  we  thou(rht 
we  perceived,  by  a  gradual  elevation  of  port,  the  majesty  of  former  hours 
renewed  in  her  mind,  which  though  not  quite  extinguished, -seemed  soon  to 
be  quelled  by  some  internal  sense  that  this  mortal  triumph  was  past.  W^e 
trust  however  that  this  dibtinguished  woman  will  live  many  years  io  ^joy 
such  occasional  gleams  of  recollected  greatness,  reflected  back  upon  her  from 
that  public  whose  delight  she  so  long  formed,  fvhile  she  remained  the  wonder 
and  the  glory  of  her  art. 
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iised,  ductile,  and  beautiful  as  that  of  Miss  .Stephens,  in  a  song 
which  calls  forth  all  these  qualities  to  their  utmost  stretch.  It  is 
perhaps  incumbent  upon  the  conductor,  should  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  escape  the  memory  of  the  director  for  the  night,, 
to  assist*  in  sparing  the  performers  so  delicate  yet  so  decided 
a  competition.  A  man  who  has  the  interest  of  the  concert  so 
deeply  at  heart  as  Mr.  Greatorex,  and  who  enjoys  in  so  high  a 
degree  the  esteem  of  the  noble  directors,  has  it  in  his<  power  to 
arrange  these  little  niceties,  and  sure  we  are  it  must  be  in  his 
inclination  to  preclude  all  possible  cause  of  exacerbation  in  the 
minds  of  those,  who  can  but  be  aggrieved  by  so  inadvertent  an 
opposition  of  their  powers,  however  high  they  may  stand  above 
the  general  taint  of  envy. 

The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  have  had  little  to 
distinguish  them  this  season  from  those  of  former  years.  Managed 
by  directors  of  the  highest  professional  eminence,  who  act  as  it 
were  under  the  perpetual  surveillance  of  an  association,  consisting 
oi  members  already  so  distinguislied  in  art  as  to  render  them 
tremblingly  alive  to  every  circumstance  that  may  diminish  their 
own4>rlhe  general  reputation,  judgment,  care,  and  discipline,  are ' 
more  likely  to  be  exercised  in  their  fullforce  here  than  in  almost 
any  other  similar  situation.  The  laws  respecting  pieces  by  single 
instruments  have  been  slightly  relaxed,  but  this  is  the  only  devia- 
tion from  former  habitudes  we  have  discovered.  But  whilst  the 
instrumental  music  is  here  above  ail  praise,  the  vocal  is  certainly 
less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is,  that  the  directors  having  engaged  the  finest  talent,  con- 
sider that  the  employment  of  their  abilities  to  the  best  advantage 
may  be  safely  devolved  upon  the  singers  themselves.  Experience 
proves  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Vogt,  an  hautbois  player,  and  Mr.  Schuncke,  a  player  on 
the  French  horn,  have  been  the  only  performers  absolutely  new 
to  the  concert.  The  first  is  a  playei*  of  great  execution — ^greater 
indeed  perhaps  than  any  of  his  predecessor,  but  his  tone  is  bf 
comparison  With  Griesbach's,  thin  and  unsatisfactory.  He  is  how- 
ever an  artist  of  eminent  merit.  Mr.  Schuncke  is  also  highly 
adtanced,  and  second  only  to  Puzzi,  who  surpasses  him  in  de- 
licacy, in  tone,  and  in  general  expression.  Mr.  C.  Potter,  Mr, 
Neate,  Mr.  Peile,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Moscheles,  have  played  piano 
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forte  concertos— Mr.  Li ndley  and  Mr.  Kiesewett«r  acoompatiiedl 
solos  on  ttieir  several  tnslrtmeiits.  The  coinpositiom  newly  in- 
ti'oduced  were  Beef  boYen's  sj^nipfaony  ({nnrcbased  a*d  gc4,  vp  bf 
the  society  at  an  expence  erf  SS6  gmnew),  Spontiai's  overtnte  to 
OUmpia^  aad  an  overture  by  Mr.  Onslow*  Of  the  ftrst  a  corres- 
pondent has  »h*eady  giveii  so  detailed  an'  accoant^*  and  his  cri«* 
ticism  has  been  so  eoaaifrfetely  borne  oat  by  the  perfomaaiae^  that 
we  should  only  repeal  what  he  has  said  were  we  lo  eirter  agaitt 
up6n  an  analysis  #f  its  parts.  The  impression  on  the  auditors  was 
certainly  a  aiiiLed  feeling  of  pleaBuro  and  diBSQtisfiietion«**-H>f  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  casual  and  bright  gleams  of  talent  that  every 
now  and  then  broke  forth — of  disaatibfaetioftat  the  exaggeration 
of  several  of  the  parts,  at  the  disjointed  nature  of  the  wb<de  conr- 
positlon^  aoid  at  ite  inmoderate  length;  it  lasted  an.  houv  and  five 
laiiratea.  The  ex  pence  it  entailB  m  the  eRgagement  of  a  okorns^ 
the  ueeessi^y'  of  repealed  rehearsalsy  ftc.  toe.  may  perhaps  forbid 
its  ever  being  done  again^  and  will  cevtamly  impede  both  its  fre-' 
qfueni  repetitioa  or  its  general  reception.  Yet  it  is  the  work  e>f  a 
great  Hind*  Mr.  Onslow's  ie  a  production  of  the  sohoal  of 
Beethon^n^and  indicates  strength  and  originality  <»f  genius. 

At  the^ndef  February  Madame  Catalani  couMMBueed-  a  seriee 
of  eoncerls  fortMghtly,  conducted  by  Mr.  P.  eiftnehettittr*  The 
number  ^9»  tehave  been  fow,  b«t  it  was  $ubse<(]uently  extende4» 
The  %mt  two  were  but  thinly  attended,  but  aftevwatds  the 
ArgyU  Heoms  i^^ere  crowded  to  their  fuUest  extent.  Mrs.  Salmon 
and  Mr.  Sapio  were  the  princcpal  ceaiiyutorsy  but  M«  Begre^ 
and  sever^  other  itocaksto  assisted  dteviag  the  peffformaiice8,andl0a 
one  eyening  Signoi*  Fistrucci,t  the  celebrated  improvisutore^  gave 
spectiaens  of  hi3  peoulicfcir  talent  between  the  acts.  But  it  is  Mt  to- 
be  concealed  that  there  was,  and  there  was  to  be,  but  one-  object  of 
attvastteir,  and  that  ol^ett  was  Madame  Catalani  herseH  She 
sang  six  pioca»  each  evening,  compreh^ndtng  all  stylesy  from 
Sweet  Home  acMl  Rtdn  Britanmay  to  GraiioB  Agimusy  and  Mr. 
Gfanidietttni's  Matmrjut*  We  meatioA  these  cmMserta  principally 
to  deanonstrate  the  cei|ipiaiid  which  such  abilities  as  those  of  Mi^ 

♦  See  vol.  7,  psge  8a 

i  This  geBtleman  is  a  maa  of  cqasiderable  abilify,  and  ?arious  informa- 
tion. He  has  lately  engaged'  in  (he  publication  of'a  series  of  allegorical  prints^ 
i^  numbers,  to  iUp9tn(te  the  pussions*    Yhey  exhibit  a  great  deal^  of  fency. 


dame  Cutirtni}  0tffoy  hi  ikiglaw*.  81i«  td)etot»  Ul  piiblie  eBgaije* 
iMitts  10  wkMrsh^  is  Mt  penniltod  to  fflMirr«r  the  emdlonenls  tritiv 
the  propmtov«»  84le  esbtiuils  ^  miglA  her  Mpfweii)  bev  attf ae^ 
tivenesB  asd  reduces  her  estimation  by'  ^M>B!^i  between!  Ilie  aefe^ 
flt  Idle  pIay-4iMi9ifrv  Y«t  after  aH^  ^  ateps  fnH6^  afi4  i»  ket  a#a 
powat  rad  p^raaii  dra#s  tOj^aA^f  a  9«4<MMiOtt*  of  Ato  largest 
aMidtei»60athBCCMe0rt9aftbe»i»oi»aipolkibOT  Siac<» 

laal  yesLT  the  ahavMiar  of  ber  siagiag  hm  imAergaa«'  aiy  other 
pareeptiMhaabaAgo  *ban  at»  angaia&fflrtion  af  lD¥«e-^1fKa  sme  and 
oerlain  coaaeqiierMe  <tf  tlM  §t^  fa«ebaa  of  fixe  hand  a4  iiaio.  Wa 
are  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  naltfra  bais  ifevar  gku^Mff  etber 
indfvidaatwilbataicdofsveb  ^oiyibe.  TbequeiKty  bas'ailiobaeu 
moUoirad  kfjr  yaa^and  ineessaart  a^xeidae  te  Che  lar^sC  Ibeatresy 
and  by  tiia  anargy  wHb  wlitk  tb«  pessoedaor  has  alwaya  appKed 
baraelffa  f bef  ilkiatratiafl  ot  puniatf.  Apparently  sbe  mora^thaa 
eret  despises,  and  praeticaMy  aaore  (baii  eveir  ti^anipfes  tfpon  the 
raleaofartby  irhiebother»haveft>afndfta]fte  Necessary  aMd  uaeM 
t#  ba^  gaidldd.  Her  foree  is  neaMfy  so  tnemendous,  thai  the  bearers, 
e8pe«i«ny  thoae  trbo^  Ate  tteaf  the  siagef ,  fremMe  for  the  physical 
danger  one  mtst  Mpptme  Mtik  eflbri  entarb.  Btif,  spite  of  all 
tbese  drawback,  ^We  mustsfffP  beiieve  flUeTef  never  has  yet  been 
bntoneeaicalarii. 

Tb«i  single  beneft  eoileerts  lave'^isartSely  been  so  noMeridus  this 
yawr  8B  ibrineriy,  fbougb  petbtfpis  the  lIuchMtion  i»  not  great,  siirde 
neurlydlesaaie  persona  fiare^  the  same  daitf  to  pubiit  remunera- 
tion in*  this  way,  eammtimbus  annif.  As  tboae  a«  the  cloae  of  f  heir 
pMAflatonal  aaraer  retire,  new  eandMatea  must  arise.  The  differ- 
ence of  number  oomMnonly  lies  h/t  beneits  for  individualis  upon- 
cbwitable  rather  than  professkMurt  grounds ;:  but  the  expencea  of 
cancerti,.  aa  ibey  are  now  organised,  ha«re  operated  to  deter  per- 
soflB  from  siiob  a  anMla  of  appeail.  Mdming  eoncartb  have  been 
nvare  froqnent.  Tboae  of  the  Messrs.  Cratner  and  Mr.  Cianchet- 
tin  wana  of  this  dsscriftioiv.  Perhaps  the  best  attendled,  and  best 
afaNnao  fiu*  aa  Aa  laasia  was  aoneamod,  waa  that  of  Mr.  Mori,  on 
Monday  oveafiag,^  May  SfCt  There  Impto  been-  a^  few,  and  but  a 
few^  at  priirate  Moaae^. 

It  was  our  bitetttion  lo  have  kleludtedin  t&is  sketch  a  portraiture 
oftbe  prirvate  music  durin|^  the  aeason,  but  the  materi^I^  before 
ua  are  so-  raultiferiDUd^  and  the  observations'  which  arise  out  of 
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them  would  together  take  us  to  suck  a  length,  thait  we  think  it 
right  to  give  them  a  separate  place  in  a  future  Number.  The 
general  consequences  we  shall  include  in  our  summary  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  article. 

The  domain  of  the  English  theatre  has  been  almost  wholly- 
occupied  by  Weber  and  Der  Frejfschutx .  Even  the  King  appeared 
determined  to  have  the  fullest  materials  forjudging  the  merits  of 
the  man  who  has  concentrated  upon  himself  so  much  of  the  regard 
his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  Der  Frej/$chui%  was 
commanded  both  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury-lane,  on  the  even- 
ings when  the  King  was  present. 

But  in  truth  musie  has  by  no  means  the  importance  in  our 
musical  drama  that  should  appertain  to  it.  Nothing  proves  this 
more  strongly  than  the  attractiveness  of  the  German  melo-drame. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  until  a  just  perception  of  the  intrinsic 
beauties  of  opera  be  generally  diffused,  until  a  true  taste  be  cuUi<- 
vated,  until  indeed,  a  portion  of  that  patronage  which  has  been 
for  a  century  past  dedicated  to  the  planting  and  maintaining  a 
theatre  for  an  Italian,  be  addressed  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port  of  an  English  opera.  An  earnest  desire  for  national  honour 
in  art,  evinced  by  such  a  patronage,  might  induce  our  great  poets 
and  musicians  to  combine  for  so  worthy,  so  noble  a  purpose ;  but 
till  this  be  done,  our  stages  are  not  likely  to  exhibit  any  thing 
beyond  the  same  anomalous  jargon  of  dialogue  and  song,  the  same 
heterogenous  mixture  of  nonsense  and  show,  which  at  once  dis- 
graces and  most  effectually  stops  the  progress  of  national  taste, 
and  reduces  our  composers  and  our  artists  either  to  imperfect 
imitators,  or  to  the  comparative  disregard  of  the  public. 

The  usurpation  of  Der  Frejfschutz  has  necessarily  very  much 
precluded  the  introduction  of  new  vocalists.  Miss  Graddon  has 
appeared  at  Drury-lane,  as  a  first  singer,  with  considerable  appro-* 
bation.  At  present  this  young  lady  is  obviously  more  indebted  to 
nature  than  art,  for  her  musical  education,  judging  from  her 
performance,  has  not  been  conducted  with  a  care  equal  to  her 
endowmeuts.  She  has,  however,  strongly  fixed  herself  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  and,  with  well-conducted  study,  may 
do  much.  At  Covent  Garden  Miss  H.  Clawse  played  in  "  The 
Hebrew  Familj/^^^  a  new  piece,  which  fell  the  first  night,  and 
strange  to  tell,  the  little  heroine  was  engaged  by  the  managers  ^t 
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a  Balary  dnd  for  a  term  <a9  report  says)  which  speaks  their  confi- 
dence in  her  merits.  Indeed  she  is  an  extraordinary  child,  for  a 
child  she  still  is,  betn^  yet  uiider  fourteen.  Her  stature  also  is 
exceedingly  small.  But  her  voice  and  her  intellect  are  both 
powerful,  and,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Greorge  Smart,  she  has  made 
very  considerable  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art«  We 
have  heard  her  several  times  both  in  public  and  private  concerts, 
where  she  has  this  winter  been  much  engaged,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  will  rise  to  eminence.  Her  elder  sister,  who 
is  also  very  young^,  hsts  a  good  voice,  and  is  advancing  rapidly 
under  the  same  judicious  instructor. 

The  two  societies,  charitably  instituted  for  the  rescue  of  the 
widows  and  families  of  musicians  from  the  penury  which  it  is  but 
the  too  common  lot  of  the  childrei^  of  genius  to  Ml,  each  of  them 
annually  enforce  their  claims  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public' 
by  music. 

At  the,  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  of  April,  two  youths  from  Germany,  of  the  name  of 
Schulz,  and  their  father,  performed  on  two  guitars,  and  an  instru- 
ment unknown  as  yet  in  this  country,  the  Phys-harmonica.  These 
talented  boys  are  under  the  patronage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  The  eldest  is  apparently  about  14  years  of  age, 
the  youngest  12.  They  possess  the  feeling  and  have  pursued  exactly 
that  line  of  study  so  much  required  in  musicians  at  the  present 
day — neat  and  expressive  execution,  joined  to  energy  and  refined 
taste.  They  seem  to  delight  in  their  own  performance,  to  feel 
every  note  they  play ;  this  is  the  true  secret  of  the  musical  art. 
The  first  piece  they  performed  was  an  introduction  and  variation 
upon  Mozart's  ^^  Away  with  melancholy. ^^  The  new  instrument, 
the  Phys-harmonica,  here  displayed  its  powers  and  effects.  About 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  dressing  case  or  writing  desk,  this  little 
instrument,  which  has  a  small  set  of  black  and  white  keys  similar 
to  the  piano  forte,  has  an  insignificant  appearance  ;  its  construc- 
tion however  resembles  the  celestina — the  sounds  are  produced 
by  working  a  pulley  and  wheel  with  the  foot,  and  the  entire  eflfect 
resides  in  the  touch,  by  which  the  swell  or  crescendo  and  dimi- 
nuendo are  produced.  The  tone  of  the  Phys-barmonica  is  similar 
to  but  much  sweeter  and  purer  than  the  oboe,  and  the  effect 
during  performance,  when  contrasted  with  the  slight  tinkling 


souildB  ntf  <tli?  ^kara,  reneitbtod  (W  fieal  of  a  4i^Wilt  org«ii^  Tk^ 
Willie  j^erfcroiad  j«^«a  ^^videptiy  Vfrr^on  far  thg^cfac^  ^f  4UI9  QPm«* 
biRiilioiif  the  Yafi;»tiloi|s  to  Jj/U^^t^^  mr  ^^spemHy.,  whkh  mere  ift 
the  very  b^^  ^tyle,  Mii  mdi»i  i¥  ik$  p9wer  of  iha  hofi.  The 
jMMiigeat  has  uncocajxioii  ftcilUy  and  atraftf  4i  of  esowtiMi^  and 
givire  tbe  <)bligato  piisg^ge^ftUotted  to  him  wftb  tb«  iMat  judicHiw 
9k»U,  aa4  4hp4e]4Woy  ««ii  pe^^nUar  ^fb^  fr^iw^i  by  Ijbe  aMflat 
eallied  forth  borsts  ^f  #4npr4>Mioi»  /Erom  ihe  pmfidafoivy  baA  iadanl 
frow  the  wlnAe  roowt  Alitogetbar  thia  wM  ona  of  1j>a  pioat  pl4a»* 
ing  m4  i^Maaupuig  ^icbibMii^v^  w«  idave  witeM9^  for  a  lang 
time— no  prodigies  were  attempted,  no  uapatvral  aafUiifica  of  e^jF 
pr039u»n  to  iBxapytioa,  hjfit  a  pure  ^a4  efec^ira  atyle  bf3  baen 
Ml»i|ied|  tiiuut  ^V8t  eosura  tha#  t^  approbatioa  4^  ^  publia 
whai^v^r4thay|^. 

Tba  coApei't  for  tbe  beoe&iof  tba  New  Mi^oal  Fand  toofcfilM^ 
at  the  Opera-house  on  the  third  of  June.  From  such  a  poeioiy  at 
mair  fairly  b<9  ptv^prpad  the  pxibUc  ba9  a  tiila  to  vxpaet  w»  of  the 
bast  concer48  in  J/^pdoa^h^t  it  m  happaaed  tbi#  ywr  it  was 
aman^t  tb^  very  worst,  M  we  are  ftn^Mova  only  for  the  interasta 
of  ih?  arty  va  abi^U  .f«atan  i^on  this  Qoncart  as  ea:«^aadifigly  disf* 
gmcafttjU^fpr  if  Ally  thing  ought  faa  call  forth  tha  best  ej^Kions  ^f 
the  profeisipa,  it  i^  when  ttkej  undertake  ^<  kindljr  undertaka^' 
(that'a  the  phr^e)  to  assist  the  charity  with  th^r  ^^talentiu"  Tba 
piarfoffners  annaiincad  laerai  JMadawa  Ronai  I>a  Bagaia,  S^gqipr 
Pa  M^gm,  Madam?  Pit9t#,  Um  Good^ll^  Madaiaa  Sala,  tbf 
Itmm  C«>W8^,  und  Mm  PfUoa-r^Mr.  Orfthaai,  Mr.  Tarrail,  Jkf r, 
{iawm,  Mrt  Pbiltips^  apd  Vbr.  Bailaiayt  Madiwa  Pa  B^gais  waa 
indi9p«^4»  wd  MSw  PatQp  wa^  indisiipaad.  Tb^r  ab^anca  waa 
pomf»Ba%tAd  by  a  ^^tificata  fraad  Pr.  Monak,  a  lettar  md  a  aong 
frow  Sigmr  tie  B^gpis,.  M^daAi^  Paata  dixi  naA  airriaa  tiU  hours 
pfter  bar  song  v«9  to  b»ve  baan  smig*«-and  then  gave  <^  Ckajbr^'' 
aa  ai^ia  not  vei^  attractive  at  baat,  aad  bow  backaied  f»ei  em^ 
durance.*  Ml**  BmhafnauagaUampMsrybaiad^  MisaH.Cawsa, 
Ae  Little  sang  from  tbe  Hebrew  faaiily,  pretty,  twit  mer^iy 
pretty— F(r  avujf  JChxtf.  Mr.  Attwoad's  CorM^tfcMa  Avikewi, 
aftd  some  other  tbinp  of  Uttle  note,  made  «f  tba  rest  of  the  voaal 

♦  The  writer  of  this  article  heard  Madame  P.  sing'  it  at  four  concerts  oyt  of 
fife,  and  twice  where  other  airs  were  aoDOuaced.  Sneh  cfaan§;e8  the  pal^He 
o^ght  apt  ta  W0Qr. 
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fielection.  Now  we  ank,  is  this  such  a  concert  a«  a  society  of 
mitsicians,  anxious  to  serve  their  distressed  ponnertion«(,  ought*  to 
put  forth  for  the  attraction  of  the  town  or  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  such  a  society  ?  We 
must  say  that  it  reflects  great  discredit  upon  all  concerned.  We 
must  exempt  from  this  general  censure  Mr.  Moscheles  and  Mr. 
Labarre,  whose  concertos  on  the  piano  forte  and  the  harp  were  a«i 
fine.specimens  of  their  great  abilities  as  they  could  perhaps  have 
exhibited. 

Madame  Sala  (who  had  previously  appeared  at  Mr.  Sapio^s 
benefit)  is  a  chaste  singer  in  the  sound  Italian  style  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Her  voice  is  scarcely  powerful  en<mgh  for  a  large 
theatre,  but  her  manner  is  pleasing,  and  in  the  chamber  she  would 
have  considerable  claims  to  estimation,  where  purity  and  polish 
are  the  substitutes  '  for  the  force  and  contrast  which  public 
singing  absolutely  demands. 

The  particulars  we  have  recited  will  necessafily  leiid  those^ho 
seek  in  them  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  art,  to  draw  some 
general  conclusions,  and  it  is  with  this  view,  not  less  than  with  the 
desife  of  exhibiting  tl^e  mu<;ic  of  the  Metropolis  In  its  parts,  that 
we  have  pursued  our  narrative.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the 
results  of  years  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  accurate  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  science  and  the  practice. 

.  To  imagine  that  art  while  exercised  so  iiniversally  can  stand 
still,  would  be  to  indulge  a  belief  that  is  contradicted  by  universal 
experience,  and  yet  we  perceive  so  little  that  is  new  in  our 
record  of  the  season,  that  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  progression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however 
that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  instrumental  music  is  gradually, 
and  with  an  accelerated  pace,  stealing  over  English  society. 
This  in  jtselfis  a  striking  indication  not  only  Of  superior  cultiva- 
tion but  of  superior  acquirement;  for  instrumental  music  consists 
of  a  great  variety  of  parts  and  powers;  rightly  to  feel,  is  in  a  good 
measure  to  understand  the  distribution  of  these,  and  implies  more 
attention  and  better  information  th&n  those  who  draw  their  delight 
from  vocal  mtisic,  commonly  profess  to  have  attained.  In  the 
latter  it  is  not  merely  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  that  awakes 
emotions ;  sentiment  is  connected  with  melody,  and  all  can  ap- 
preciate the  agreement  of  the  two.     But  tliere  is  «?i  uncertainty 
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as  well  as  a  compIicatioR  iii  conceded  intriraiental  pieoes^  wfaidi 
demands  to  be  reconciled  to  the  itiind  by  a  compr^eneibn  of  thmr 
structure,  before  they  will  convey  to  the  bearer  ^y  intelleetoal,, 
or  perhaps  even  physical  pleasure.  The  attention  of  the  uaitiated 
auditor  is  called  off  and  distracted,  so  as  to  leave  him  rather  in  a 
state  of  confusion  than  of  delight*  We  gather  ibe  ^t  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  love  of  instrumental  performance  from  the  atten- 
tioH  paid  to  the  overtures  and  symphonies  in  concerts,  where  th^ 
are  now  commonly  repeated,  and  even  at  the  theatres  th^  have 
bcfen  frequently  encored.  Another  auxiliary  proof  is  the  publica- 
tion of  arrangements  for  various  instruments,  principally  indeed 
the  flute,  harp,  violin,  or  violoncello,  with  the  piano  forte^  bi|t 
still  tbe  universality  of  such  publications  prove  that  they  are  in 
customary  use,  and  what  individuals  assist  in  performing,  they 
love  to  hear.  The  further  this  principle  is  carried  the  bettor,  for 
nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  promote  the  art  as  the  participation 
i^bkh  every  one  who  can  play  on  an  instrument  enjoys.  Svery 
one  desires  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  amusement,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  do  so  contribute,  is  the  importance  of  indivi- 
dnals  increased.  But  except  in  the  diffusion,  we  know  of  no 
striking  improvement  that  has  attended  the  progression  of  instru- 
mental performance  this.  year.  The  musical  world  of  London 
hails  with  triumph  the  return  of  suCh  a  man  as  Mr.  Moscheles^  or 
the  accession  of  such  players  as  Messrs.  Vogt,  Sehuncke,  and 
Labarre,  to  the  orchestras  of  the  Metropolis,  but  there  has  been 
no  novelty  either  in  composition  or  in  execution  to  call  forth 
extraordinary  attention  or  comment. 

Changes  in  vocal  music  relate  principally  to  style  and  manner — 
these  however  have  been  rather  checked  than  accelerated.  The 
rapidity  with  which  singers  were  travelling  towards  the  excess  of 
florid  execution,  has  been  a  little  staid  by  the  substitution  of 
Weber^s  music  for  Rossini's,  and  more  especially  by  the  style  of 
Madame  Pasta,  who  is  certainly  less  exuberant  in  point  of  orna- 
ment and  m6re  expressive  in  point  of  majesty  and  simplicity,  than 
any  singer  of  the  first  class  who  has  visited  England  for  a  long 
period.  So  true  it  is,  that  great  artists  lead  and  form  the  general 
taste.  The  florid  style,  though  it  has  obtained  in  Bngland^^has 
never  been  seriously  approved.  Judgmmit  abjures  it  both  in 
theory  and  practice.    It  is  always  mentioned  in  abatement  rather 


tbanin  eMltaiioii  of  th^  merits  of  tbe  individual  who  indulges  in 
ito  exerme^  It  has  forop^d  th^  great  drawback  upon  Braham's 
i^pyiitetioii)  though  it  naj  have  addpd  to  his  popularity*  In 
Garcyt  it  is  considered  as  a  means  (moat  scientifically  used  indeed) 
of  covering  the  rfivages  of  time.  In  Sinclair  it  is  thought  per- 
bcHj  despicable* 

It  should. also  appear  that  the  impetuous  headlong  rush  into 
which  it  seeomd  all  ranks  and  degrees  were  bfistening  towards 
Italian  music  has  befen  somewhat  stopped,  aud  a  return  to  EQglish 
k9^  been  fovpored  by  some  of  th^  leaders  of  fashion.  Till  how- 
ever we  have,  an  opera — a  legitimate  opera — and  a  schpol  of 
paging — till  English  oomposers  ar^e  ttuis  encouraged  and  thus 
Wpported,  tbe  ccmteat  will  be  long,  and  the  struggle  even  for  tbe 
bare  existeaee  of  English  music,  severe.  We  trust  much  to  the 
pr c^pagation  of  soundjsr  notions,  and  the  diffunion  of  patriotic 
wmtimeBts  by  means  of  discussion.  The  public  is  as  mobile  a 
body  as  water.  The  stone  once  dropped  in,  the  circle  wi^ns. 
So  hints  jupe  coowunicated,  and  tbough  the  few  only  move,  the 
manyare  nevertbeless  moved  by  the  few*  TJiere  is  an  extraordinary 
tectility  ahoat  all  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  take  tbe  trouble  to. 
think  for  tbemselvea^-they  must  be  led,  and  thus  the  influence  of 
fiduon  is  accounted  for.  It  is  then  but  to  give  a  right  deteryiijia- 
tion  to  the  objects  of  tbe  fashionable  world,  and  success  is  certain. 
Time  and  the  growth  of  talent  will  do  this.— Even  now  there  nrp 
iwwerful  enginns  at  work,  and  we  hope  to.  see  that  national 
pairoBiige  will  be  jexiended  to  national  purposes  in  musip  as  w^U  as 
in  all  the  other  arts  that  in  England  comfort  and  enrich  and 
elevate  and  adorn  existence. 

.  We  have  reserved  tbe  last  place  for  the  most  prominent  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  musical  phienomenon  of  the  times — 
namely,  tbe  increase  and  predominance  of  private  over  public 
eoncerts^^and  if  ezpence  does  not  interrupt  the  present  .course  of 
things,  it  is  easy  to  foretell,  that  so  far  as  tbe  highjeir  classy  are 
cemcersed,  public  concwts  will  very  soon  receive  little  or  no  gene* 
sal  support  firom.tbem^  There  are  several  causes  which  have  no 
cefomnee  .to  muaie  itself,  that  aoe  working  this  revolution.  In 
the  first  plaee,  the  passion  of  persons  of  condition  is  the  exclu- 
sioAof  all  but  those  of  their  own  easte  from  ti^irsoeiety  anil  aip.ufe- 
nmnls*    Jbt  saq«i  foeUog  (or  the  desire  of  JiniUtiBg  it)  aAictft 
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those  of  the  next  degrees  to  a  lower  gradfttton  than  is  suspected. 
Hence  every  thing  which  is  really  open  to  the  public  at  large,  not- 
only  affords  little  temptation  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  is  absolotdly 
held  in  cojitecnpt  by  the  possessors  of  these  distinctions.    To  sit 
in  the  pit  at  the  Opera,  or  in  the  body  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  is 
somewhat  al}ied.to  a  sense  of  degradation.    To  display  any  iate^ 
rest  or  curiosity  about  what  attracts  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  no 
hsa  derogatory  to  the  nil  admirari,  the  apathy  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  aflfect,  and  which  may  involve  deeper  consequences 
and  put  more  to  the  hazard  than  the  certain  loss  of  present 
gratification  which  such  induration  of  the  heart  implies.    The 
next  cause  of  the  Recline  of  public  music  is  the  late  hours  for 
dinner  which  are  now « established.     It  is  impracticable  to  arrive 
in  time,  while  in  private  parties  the  music  is  accommodated  to  th^ 
guests— beginning  at  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  as  the  circumstances 
may  be.     Private  concerts  have  less  formality,  less  observation  in 
theiy  than  public.    The  guests  approach  the  instruments  or  the 
singer-^lounge  from  room  to  room  or  on  the  staircases— -converse, 
and  come,  or  go  at  pleasure,  and  with  for  more  ease  than  can  be 
accomplished  in  public  rooms,    All  these  circumstances  tend  to 
withdraw  most  persons  above  the  middle  ranks  from  public  con- 
certs; while  the  frequency  of  those  which  are  private,  and  which 
can  be  enjoyed  without  expence,  assist  in  cloying  the  appetite. 
And  what  is  to  be  placed  against  these  persuasives  to  private  rathef 
than  public  music  ?    Little,  except  the  magnificent  scale  upon 
which  the  public  concerts  are  conducted.    From  t|ie  rapid  growth 
of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  an  aflluent  population,  it  is  not 
possible  to  compute  what  the  efiects  may  be,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  highest  classes  are  jbst  gliding  away  from  the  support 
of  public  concerts.    They  may  be  replaced  by  a  new  race— they 
may  be  brought  back  by  any  temporary  cause  of  diverting  their 
springs  of  action  to  a  new  purpose ;  but  at  present  there  is  little 
upon  which  to  build  a  hope  of  patronage.    The  Antient  Concert 
we  have  before  remarked  goes  on  upon  the  same  prescription  that 
has  so  long  held'  it  together,  and  the  Philharmonic  has  not  a 
dozen  titled  persons  upon  the  list  of  subscribers.    Yet  these  are 
tiie  only  public  concerts  in  a  serie^.    This  speaks  volun^es. 
*  From  all  that  has  been  said  we  should  then  infer,  did  the  mo- 
mentum w^ich  impels  the  frt  act  oply  in  straight  lines,  that  the 
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diStisioD  of  music  is  greater  upon  the  whole,  though  some  of  those 
eichibitioitt  which  have  raised  it  to  its  high  and  palmy  state,  are 
not  likely  to  continue  to  raeeive  the  patronage  by  which  they  have 
reached  their  elevation.  But  so  eccentric  is  the  operation  of  the 
force  applied  to  art,  and  so  inconstant  is  fariiion,  that  we  shall  not 
ventare  to  predict  the  future  destinies  of  music.  It  is  enough  that 
we  see  an  almost  universal  delight  derived  from  its  enjoyments — 
that  we  see  charities  aided,  talent  encouraged,  money  circulated, 
the  public  amused,  private  society  enlivened,  and  manners  re- 
fined  by  its  diversified  employment  and  its  various  gratifications. 
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The  Jblhwing  paper  hoA  been  trammi^i  U  u$  hjfa  getMmfm 
zDhoie  abilMei  h^Kpe  hng  rendered  Um  the  sdmureMon  pfth0  prp^ 
fessional  world,  and  the  delight  efM  wko  have  had  the  graUJieeh 
Hon  ofmtnes$ing  the  demomtrmtiUn  nf  his  powers,  -  The  sesUi^ 
ments  it  comej^e  are  those  of  good  tastoj  not  less  than  of  a  pious 
mind.  

That  species  of  vocal  cpmpositioii  deoonuMted  glees^  in  .the. 
skilful  constructioQ  of  which  graceful  melody  and  sound  harmony 
ought  to  be  blended,  is  very  generally  and  deservedly  admired 
and  encouraged  in  our  country.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  serious  and  the  chearful  glee.  Serious  glee  is  a  term  some- 
what paradoxical,  but  the  accepted  meaning  of  it  appears  to  be, 
that  sort  of  musical  piece  in  three,  four,  five,  or  six  parts,  the 
words  of  which  have  either  a  moral,  descriptive,  or  pathetic 
character,  distinguished  from  such  as  have  chiefly  hilarity  or 
festivity  for  their  principal  subject. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  a  majority  of  the  latter 
kind  have  seldom  either  elegance,  wit,  or  sentiment  to  recom- 
mend the  poetry,  this  being  (too  frequently)  a  farrago  of  trite 
Bacchanalian  vulgarity. 

The  adage,  ^^de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,'*  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  mixed  societies,  and  as  serious  and  chearful  glees  are 
both  equally  in  request  at  public  musical  parties,  and  since  good 
music  ought  always  to  be  the  basis  of  both,  monotony  would  be 
inevitable  without  an  interchange  of  style,  and  disgust  rather 
than  gratification  would  be  the  most  probable  result. 

As  this  paper  is  not  designed  for  a  dissertation  on  the  respective 
merits  of  glees  in  general,  but  to  direct  attention  to  one  glee  in 
particular,  I  proceed  towards  that  individual  point. 

We  may  safely  assert,  (as  a  moral  axiom)  that  no  vocal  compo- 
sition of  any  description,  wherein  the  words  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  and  recommend  impious  ideas,  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
society  where  religion  is  properly  respected.' 

Now  there  is  a  composition  of  this  unhappy  sort,  which  I  think 
will,  upon  a  (air  consideration  of  it,  subject  the  author  of  the 
words  but  too  justly  to  the  charge  of  gross  impiety. 


.  'T«  teadertke  soigeet  ifttelllgib)€^  aoaie  previous  ezplaaatioo 
isiMoesMuy. 

Tke  sMrifice  of  tlie  m|i8  teenig  (at  first  inoatio]i>  to  hsLve  no 
•Autylo  gleertof  anysort^  and  surely  wad  never  so  intended* 
HoiroTer  it  i»,  in  tbe  present  instaaoe^  one  cause  of  the  IbUowinf 
animadversions,  (all  which,  I  am  conscientiously  persuaded^  are 
jisdy  desd  ved,)  upon  a  very  mischieyons  prostitution  c»f  the 
^<  eolieord  of  sweet  sooods.*' 

In  the  fitiMHia  creed  of  Pope  Pius  we  read  the  f<41owiaf 
iirliele  : — 

^^  I  profess  that  in  the  mass  is  oiered  to  God  a  proper  and  propi«> 
tiatory  saorifiee  for  the  living  Knd  tbe  dead ;  and  that  in  the 
Mdrament  of  ihe  altar  are  contained  the  real  body  and  bloody 
together  with  the  «oul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and 
that  there  is  a  real  cooversidn  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
mMo  the  body,  and  of  the  w^ote  of  4  he  wine  into  the  Uood,  which 
conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Tmnsubetantiation." 

Every  One  who  has  been  present  throughout  the  celebration  of 
mass,  must  have  observed  that  remarkable  ceremony,  the  elevation 
oflihe  htet  and  chalicfe,  (i.  d.  of  thd  wafer,  and  of  the  cup  in  which 
the  saerametffel  wine  is  oootaiiied) ;  both  of  whi^h  the  priest  lifts 
above  his  head  immediately  after  he  haa^^ronounoed  the  words  of 
consecration,  that  the  congregation  may  see  and  adore  what  wpre 
tfao  elem^ts  of  bread  and  wine,  now  believed  to  be  miraculously 
oetovavted  into  the  Saviour  of  mankind* 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  mass  the  priest  receives  the  conse- 
cHtted  olements ;  after  %i^ieh  he  recite  the  following  prayer : 

^  Corpus  tttiun  Domine  quod  sompA,  et  sanguis  quern  potavi, 
adhereant  visceribus  meis ;  et  prosta  at  in  me  non  remanent  ulla 
scelenim  macula,  quem  tata  para  et  sancta  refecerunt  sacra- 
meala.*'* 

We  now  pass  on  iknmediately  to  the  matter  in  question. 

The  glee  alluded  to  is  that  popular  one  (in  Latin),  beginning 
<<  Poculum  elevatum;'*  a  masterly  composition  of  the  late  justly 
celebrated  Dr.  Ame,  a  professed  Romanist,  and  moreover  orga- 
nist of  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ambassador's  chapels  :  ft  will 

*  Let  thy  body,  O  Lord,  which  I  have  receiTed,  and  thy  blood  whicl)  I 
have  drunk,  cleave  to  my  bowels ;  aad  grant  that  no  stain  of  wickedness  may 
^reinain  in  me,  whom  sacraments  86  pure  and  holy  have  refreshed. 


Sl4  0R.  AkivE't  rocitLvM; 

presentiy  App^r  that  he  was  a  scoffer  at  the  relifcioii  he  professed  ; 
for  the  exordium  of  the  glee  C^  Poculam  elevatum**)  cannot  be 
mistaken,  as  being  directly  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  the 
chalice ;  and  this  action  constantly  aecompanies  the  commencing 
intonation  by  the  singer,  who  is  on  this  occasion  denominated  the 
high  priest.* 

The  melody  set  to  these  two  words  is  a  chant  (nearly /the  same 
as  that  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vespers,  to  the  words  ^^  DeuS 
in  adjutorium  meum  intende**)?  and  the  concomitant  voices  (per- 
sonating the  inferior  clergy)  respond  in  another  chaunt,  consisting 
of  plain  counterpoint,  in  four  parts. 

Two  solos  follow  (chaunted  by  the  pontifex)  with  appropriate 
responses,  before  the  latter  of  which  he  drinks  the  contents  of  this 
mock  chalice ;  and  the  assistants  (all  of  whom  are  provided  with 
wine  in  their  chalices),  do  the  same,  t 

In  the  latter  solo  he  chaunts,  ^^  Hoc  est  bonum  in  visceribus 
roeis,*'  using  herein  the  identical  words  in  the  mass,  whence  there 
remains  '^  no  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,"  of  the  author's  sarcastic 
intention^ 

The  present  question  depends  not  in  any  degree  Qpoii  this  other 
question :  whether  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true  or 
jhlBe-T-whether  such  a  change  actually  follows  from  the  right  ac- 
ceptation of  the  words  ^^  Hoc  est  corpus  meum;"  or  whether  the 
doctrine  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  manifold  cornip< 
tions  of  Christianity  ?  Whether  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
are  (by  the  words  of  consecration)  really  transmuted,  or  remain 
exactly  what  they  were  before — a  round  wafer  of  fine  paste,  and  a 
measure  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  ?  the  true  question  is,  whether 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  glee  under  examination,  be  not 
an  intentional  and  premeditated  burlesque  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  therefore  to  be  reprobated  as  an  anti-Christian  abotnination* 


*  This  miscbievous  mimicry  of  the  mass  (in  barbarous  T^tin)  is  known  to 
bave  been  contrived  expressly  for  the  diversion  of  that  moral  society  formerly 
denominated  (par  excellence)  <^  The  HelUfire  Club,**  an<f  which  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  noblemen,  musicians,  and  wits.  The  last,  a  class  of  personages 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  two  former. 

t  Having  previously  chaunted  these  words,  ^^  Hoc  est  bonum  in  visceribus 
tuis  et  nofi  consequimur  laudes  tuas.*' 

<<  This  is  good  in  thy  bowels,  and  we  are  closely  following  thy  commenda- 
tion thereof."* 
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The  oaiMiiefiioratioii  of  the  last  supper  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  Chrbtianaas  the  most  solemn  and  efficacious  6f  all  sacred  ordi- 
nances :  All  churches  and  sects  (Quakers  excepted,  and  perhaps 
Unitarians)  concurin  profoutadrererence  of  the  institution.  I  ask) 
then,  oiight.  a  jbciilar  or  ludicrous  allusion  to- any  part  of  it  to  be 
tolerated  by  Christians  of  any  denomination  ?  It  may  be  said  Aat 
the  reformed  churches  of  Luther  and  CaWin  disclaim  all  belief  of 
virtue  or  efficacy  in  the  mass  as  a  propitiatoryisacrifice)  alleging  it 
to  be  an  idolatrous  innovation^  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  and 
praetice  of  the  primitive  age»*^nd  therefore  that  opposition  to  it 
in  any  form  is  defensible  and  harmless':  to  this  it- is  answered — 
that  however  the  original  institution  of  Jesus  Christ  concetning 
the  Eucharist,  may  have  been  deformed  and  corrupted  by  supers 
stitioiis  additions)  still  as  the  ordinance  itself  is  admitted  by  Chris- 
tians to  be  the  most  sacred  and  awful  of  solemnities^  any  attempt 
to  vilify  or  ridicule  a  rite  of  so  much  value  and  importance  justly 
provokes  the  heaviest  censure,  and  demands  the  most  unsparing 
severity. 

The  exalted  estimation  of  this  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Eng^- 
land,  is  evident  from  her  iSth  article  [Of  the  Lord*s  supper] «  • 

^^The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that 
Chffisdans  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another,  but 
rather'  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death,  inso« 
much  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the 
same.  The  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
Christ — of  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blopd 
of  Christ." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  church  catechism  is  also  in 
point : — 

Ques* — ^Why  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper  ordained  ? 

Answ. — For  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby. 

Ques. — ^What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord^s  supper  ? 

Answ* — Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be 
received* 

Que$. — ^What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  F 

Amw. — ^The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  hy  the  faithful  in  the  Lord^s  supper. 

Que$. — ^What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby  ? 
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Answ. — The  strengtkeniDg  and  ratreslHiigr  of  o«r  wmA  ky  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christmas  our  bodica  ara  by  tka  braad  and  wine* 

Our  learned  and  pious  moralist,  Dr.  SanttolJobttBoo^  haaaome* 
where  observed,  that  *^  to  quota  flcrijpiture  in  a  joGuhir  aanaa  k  a 
onstonl*  which  a  witty  nan  wiU  dsspsMi  for  ita  fiMility,  aid  a  giaad 
nuui  dread  for  ita  profiinenass.** 

These  are  ^^tka  iirords  of  troth  and  a^benMts/^  i»paa  whiah  wt 
nay'^ratianally  aak^  if  a  lodicrotta  appUeaAias  of  even  tke-amnir  of 
scripture  be  thus  reprehended  by  one  of  Ihe  moat  indispiilable  and 
venerable  of  human  auAorities,  what  shall  be  said  of  an  enltrt 
composdtioB  wantonly  fabricated  fi>r  the  purpose  of  excitiiif  oont 
tempt  towards  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  Lord  oad 
Saviour  ? 

It  had  been  above  acknowledged  that  the  melody  and  hanaoaiy 
of  this  offensive  production  is  an  entire  contrast  to  the  degvading 
words,  the  former  being  of  the  b^t  and  pttrest  kind ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  probable  that  the  majority  of  its  admirers  have  mmwn 
even  suspected  the  blasphemy  of  the  design.  After  what  has  hoeii 
adduced,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  little  reflection  upon  the  veal 
fact  will  operate  as  a  caveat  against  the  repetition  of  it  m  mqiitfal 
assemblies,  for  surely  they  who  can  resolve  to  defend  8n>  oeAurious 
an  insult  to  religion,  ar6  answerable  for  no  tri ling  ineonsistency^ 
in  persevering  to  ^^  profess  and  call  Ihemselves  Christians/' 
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Pvmgnmim  EaOKiaet  to  ike  AH  of  Simgingjio  which  are  added 
imgho  So^giof  /  eon^poied  hjf  D.  Crioelli.  fjpndon.  <For 
tke  Antfior,)  hy  Crtmer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

Th0  reidetfs  of  Mur  niiOeUuy  will  long  sisce  have  discovered, 
thai  if  wo  hava  {Mid  greater  attention  to  one  brancli  of  art  than 
MMlier,  it  is  to  tlM  vocal  depiartnmit*  And  this  is  not  more  our 
apoBlaneoiis  dkosce  than  a  conne  directed  by  the  universal  regard 
whieh  voeal  aiusie  attracts.  For  the  same  reason  the  duty  becomes 
more  urgent  to  kaep  a  steady  eye 'upon  those  treatises  which  from 
time  to  tiflw  make  their  appearance.  A  double  importance  is 
often  attached  to  them,  fiNr,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  author  of 
a  book  is  most  commonly  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  his  practice  is 
elucidated  by  his  principles*  It  is  therefore  of  consequence  to 
esmaMne  tibem  atrlctly,  both  lor  the  interrats  of  the  master  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  pupiL 

Mr.  Crivelli,  the  author  of  the  book  before  ua,  is  the  son  of  the 
sing^  of  that  name,  so  justly  celebrated  tlproughout  Europe  as 
oneirflhe  most  elegant  and  finished  tenors  of  the  preeent  genera- 
tioQ*  Mo  C  hfs  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  as  the  teacher  of  singii)g  in  that  national  school  of  art. 
For  thesereasons  his  workis  entitled  to  more  than  common  attention . 

Mr.  Crivelli  obviously  proposes  this  treatise  as  an  assistant  to 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  To  this  intent  he  prefaces  the  exer- 
cises with' twelve  rules,  c^ontaining  short  hints  for  the  formation  of 
the  voice^  and  even  the  more  advanced  progression  of  the  pupil. 
These  rules  have  only  o^e  faulty  and  that  fault  is  and  must  ever  be 
common  to  such  books*-*-they  are  too  short.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
such  instructions  are  intended  rather  as  memoranda-^as  recollec- 
tions of  what  the  master  has  ohdly  delivered,  and  to  enforce  his 
practical  demonstrations,  than  as  complete  directions  upon  which 
adnger  may  be  enabled  to  form  himself.  We  so  thoroughly  con- 
cur with  the  author  in  this  notion,  (which  we  gather  from  the 
tenor  of  his  work,  not  from  any  positive  declaration  to  that  eflfect,) 
that  we  would  recommend  ao  one  to  attempt  to  begin  the  study  of 
singing  without  the  help  of  a  master. 

The  irst  priaciples*^the  position  of  the  mouth,  lips,  &c.  the 
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practice  of  the  messa  di  voce,  &c«  are  always  the  same  when 
taught  by  Italian  masters,  and  this  forms  the  unity  and  the  excel* 
lence  of  their  school.  These  principles  Mr.  CriveUi  has  eonpm^ 
trated  in  a  very  plain  and  intelligent  manner.  •  Bat  what  is  di»efty 
worthy  of  remark  and  of  commendation  is  the  advice  he  ^V9B  to 
trust  to  time  and  gentle  practice,  in  preference  to  force.  We 
i|re  persuaded  that  lie  is  right-r-not  only  tedbsiicaUy  right,  but 
physically xight*  .  There  are  few  constitutions  that  will  bear  either 
Ipng,  freq^ent,  or  violent  exercise.  The  voice  even  does  not  gaiin 
sp  much  in  volume  by  any  other  means  as  by  gradual  and  regular 
exertion  ;  the  nervous  system,  on  the  contrary,  sufeisdaiigierbasly 
by  too  vehement  practice,  the  flBuacles  of  tiie  throat  are  aflfeeted  by 
sudden  distension,  and  the  effieots  on  the  lungs  are  hazardous  in 
the  extreme^  There  is.no  part  of  Mr.  Crtvelli's  book  that  is  more 
worthy.of  respect  and  consideration  than  the  moderation  by  which 
he  wishes  to  compass  his  end.  At  the  same  time  the  pupil  should 
practice  with  the  energy  of  one  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  means 
to  task  and  try  without  overstraining  his  powers^ 

Mr.  Crivelli's  fourth  rule  stands  as  follows  c 

^'  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  cautious  not  to  foree  the  voioe  from 
the  chest  beyond  its  natural  limits,  as  there  is  nothing  which  more 
impedes  the  drawing  out  the  voice  and  uniting  its  tones  with- 
sweetness  than  this  over  exertion,  and  hence  the  best  method,  is 
that  of  taking  in  the  falsetto  those  notes  which  cannot  be  produced 
fron^  the  chest,  and  of  studying  the  manner  of  uniting  the  two 
registers  (viz.  voce  di  petto  and  fiilsetto)  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  junction  or  point  of  union  imperceptible.  By  prac* 
tising  and  vocalizing  the  gamut  after  this  method,  the  voice  will 
daily  improve  both  in  quality  and  power.*' 

This  is  excellent.  But  he  has  not  noticed  the  method  now 
adopted  up^n  high  authorities,  of  forming  the  voice  (particularly 
the  female  voice)  with  three  registers*  This  is  a  curious  point. 
From  tlie  atteption  we  have  given  to  it,  we  believe  that  this 
formation  is  not  so  mwl^  the  coosequenc;e  of  natural  endowment  as 
the  result  of  art.  Aad  H.se^s  to  us  capable  of  great  effects.* 
Madafiie  Pasta,  is  one  of  the  moat  illustrious  examples.  Made-^ 
Qioiselle  Garcia  is  another,  Their  low  tones  are  produced  like 
those  of  a  base,  and  are  sweetened  and  softened  by  conataot  exer-^ 
cise.    They  upit^  with  (be  mixed  voice,  at  about  E  or  F  upon  the 
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iint'  line  of' the  treUe  «tsff,  and  tUe  mixed  voice  «gain  is  to  be 
united  with  the  falfiette  at  D  or  E  (an  octave  higher.)  There  ier 
itideed  the  difieukyof  fbrmihg  two  jiinetion^  instead  of  one,  but 
theme  of  the-  very  low  notes  is  obtained  withfar  greater  force^ 
and  the  mixlsd  voiee^  can  often  be  employed  with  more  Various 
change  of  pasrionate  expression*  than  in  the  oridinary  manner  of 
forming, the  middle  tones,  as-  if  they  were  really  and  absolutely 
the  voce  di  petto,  or  breast  voice.  The  formation  of  three  regis- 
ters iseaid  to  be*  according  to  the  principles  of  the  great  Roman 
school,  and  though' dormant  or  less  prominent  for  some  time, 
the  method  has  very  lately  been  revived,  and  is  now  in  much  use. 
Tt  is  only,  however,  to  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  a  most 
patient  and  determined  endurance  of  labour.  It  will  repay  all 
such  iji  the  end,  we  are  convinced  ;  but  they  must  not  look  for  the 
rewal^d  unless  they  can  persevere  unrelentingly  for  a  longer  period 
than  we  shall  dare  to  whisper  to  the  majority  of  English  virtuosi. 
The  eighth  rule  relates  the  formation  of  the  shake.  Mr.  Cri  velli 
makes  use  of  the  phrase  '^  those  who  possess  it  naturally''— a  very 
enviable  gift,  but  one  which  we  have  never  known  any  to  enjoy 
from  nature.  *  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  acquisition  of  a 
shake',  if  slowly  and  regularly  practiced  ;  nothing  is.  more  certain 
tbanthefailhreof  the8tudent,*in  this  particular,  who  will  not  be 
content  to  ibrin  it  gradually.  Thfe  Italian  shake  differs  from  the 
English,  the  former  being  the  equal,  rapid,  successive  articulation 
of  two  notes,  without  accent.  The  English  shake,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  succession  of  two  notes,  with  lin  accent  on  the  upper  note. 
It  is  this  which  occasions  the  various  judgments  we  hear  pro- 
nounced on  the  perfection  of  singers  in  this  respect.  "What 
Italians  call  >i  fine  shake.  Englishmen  call  a  mere  flutter ;  while 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,  complain  of  the  inequality  of  the  En- 
glish mod^  of  performing  this  ornament.  The  English  seldom  use 
the  slow  shake,  which'  the  Italians  execute  with  such  beautiful 
eflfect  in  parages  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  The  Italians  seldom 
employ  the  i^uick  shake,  and  never  with  such  various  expression 
asfii^t^rat^  Edglish  singers.  Now  we  conceive  the  natural  shake 
to  whlch'Mr.  Crivelli  alludes  to  be  the  Italian,  which  is  certainly 
more  easy  and  frequent  than  the  English ;  th&  last  we  will  take 
upon  us  to  pronounte  is  never  acquired  biit  by  exercise,  though  it 
nilty  always  be  acquired  1^  well-conducted  practice.    We  have 
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known  perseaa,  indeed,  to  have  a  ({ood  rftthe,  irho-^ouMdo 
BoUiing  else.velL 

Rule  11  is  upon  taking  the  teeath.  Tkii^air  cm6  sf  4lie  iMst 
Biomentons  pointi  of  preparatory,  praetioe  tea  singer.  It  ia  ittcre*- 
dible  the  differenoe  made  l>y  vHdecataiidiag  ihe-bM;  inetiM  mt 
drawing  and  employing  the  air.  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  fay 
previous  consideration  of  the  natnre  of  the  mutleal-  phrases  about 
to  be  snng.    We  wish  more  had  been  said  npon  thia  auhy^ct. 

The  last  rule  refers  to  the  necessity  of  fiUingthe  mind  with 
knowledge  and  associations  such  as  OMiy  inspire  theeinger  with' a 
feeling  of  the  character  and  the  passion  he  ia  about  to  preaeat  io 
his  auditors.  Styleis  certainly  both techniealBlld  iateltoctari,  ahd 
we  scarcely  know  which  attribute  is  the  most  essential  t  huit  w<0  aiay 
safely  aver,  that  whoever  does  not  possess  both  will  never  move 
the  affections  of  the  hearer.  These  rules  than  are^  ai  we  have 
said,  merely  slight  hints  fbr  improvement ;  but  as  Bfr.  Grivt^Ps 
book  will  be  continually  called  lor,  bolii  in  his  o#n  and  in  other 
masters*  practice,  we  jrecommend  him  in  a  flHure  edkioa  to  onla^go 
this  part  of  it. 

We  come  now"  to  the  musical  examples.  The  author  begins 
with  the  scale.  Our  opinions  upon  this  head  have  been  a  little 
shaken  of  late  by  witnessing  the  good  efeets  of  adopting  the 
method  (long  since  suggested  by  Domenico  Corri,  as  well  as 
others,)  of  commencing  the  formation  ofthd  voice  by  the  half 
tones.  These  advantages  are,  the  flexibility  of  the  throat  to  be 
gained  hy  the  UiftonatuMi,«(/irs/,  of  the  smallest  intervals,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  car  »  accustomed  to  close  attention  to  pitch ;  for 
ia  singing  the  semitones  iastead  of  the  scale,  there  is  less  of  memory 
to  guide  its  operatioas.  These  results  are  well  worth  considera- 
tion* Mr.  C  introduces  the  chromatic  scale  (and  indeed  he  is 
.borne  out  by  the  customary  practice)  at  a  later  period  of  advance- 
ment. We  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  harmonies  he  has 
given  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  scale ;  for  if  it  be  desirable  to 
commence  with  the  scale,  in  order  to  fix  the  ear  to  its  intervals,  it 
cannot  be  desirable  in  the  ^fir$t  imtMnce  to  disturb  it  by  various 
modulations.  After  the  scale  is  well  fixed,  various  modulation  is 
certainly  very  useful  to  try  the  steadiness  of  the  pupil. 

The  exercises  proceed  separately  through  the  intervals  of  the 
fisale,  aiid  the  several  components  of  execation  are  arranged  in  such 
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a  way  w  to towlitttte  agteMble  aMl^xpMssive  mckiiy^  Om>gteat 
pMuliatity  of  tke  solfeggi  ky  thatiUioiigh  the  fmnmg^  wo  (as  %hey 
flkouldba)  Mickas  aco  coBraMmly  to  be  mat  with, and  thua  thwf 
kadoo  the  atudaat  through  the  natural  gradationB^yetit  isdittruU 
to saf  whether thoypoflMsaiaott  eif.italiani  ov  of  Buglisb  aCylei. 
Thiaarieew^  wo  aio  apt  tsi  belieTe^  from  their  heiag  dvairn  ficaoa 
the  rtd  and  best  Italiaa  echwol^  aad  from .  their  limitatioai  Ha  pa»»- 
eagae  mnaainry  to  elamentary  praotico.  Ilpow  the  whola^.  they 
.axoaeaBiUy*andably  ceoetradedfbr  the  parpoaaof  venilering  t&« 
esecutuNi  of  almoeieifery  epeciea  of  divwioa  Suai\kM^  Am  a  pre« 
paralory  hooky  wo  haow  lof  aone  better.  Mr.  Ihirwel'e  eftefoat 
aalectma  may  be  takes  «p  -udth  adnmiaga  euibeeqaeatiy  •  One  of 
the  greateet  aieatfteafiir  tike  «rartioii  of  the -judgment  in.  teaching^- 
kf  to  detemine  where  aad  when  the  praetiee  oC  toUeggi  ought  toi 
fltop>  aad  when  the  poaoliee  of  songa.  ehould  begpn.  We  beKere^ 
Mitaith,fiolftggipnMKtieetobealwa9a.a«efU|  but  wae  aree^uaify 
eertain  it.oMghito  be  combined  wilh^  eong^iagiag  eo  soenaB  the 
tarhainal  manner  is  -fixed,  tiioagh  net  a  moment  befftre.^  Our 
veadbrsy  then,  will  gather  from  all  we  said,  timt  Mir.  CMwUi/b 
book  iaeleiror  and  aaeful)  and  iodkative  of  good  priadplee  o# 
toarhiagf  Sackiadeediaexactiyour  ofinioa^andtolhis  wenu^ 
add,  that  Mr.  CrmlK  is  a  tedaloosly  attentire,  an  ettpertoMod, 
aadan  adMrablyteBvered  instractov. 


iVo.1,  QnmdTri^Jbr  the  Piano  FoHe^  VioOm^jmi  Wktmrndiof 
emf9$94  by  Charge  Oml^4    Of.  Sfc 

No.  a.  Air  oi«b  VennMtnuJbr  the  Fiane  Forte.  0/>.  S8v  Loadon. 
BaoeeyundCe^ 

Thor  piam^  forte  works  of  thiaeompoeer  ave  so  mack  esteemed 
byaMBieiaM^  botkia  Bngiand aaden  the Oenliaent,  tiiat  weare 
eomewhat  taaprimid-thef  hnre-  not  met  wvib-aemore^esi^eBdednot- 
tiee  Upom  the  literarf  moeieal  prem>  whick  ough4  more  egpAdiaHy 
iotfeec^Aiae  the  eufSeMifii):  wfiliBge'of  amatemre,  to-  wMekelam 


of  practical  musiGians  Mr.  Onslow  belongs*  Indeed  Mr.  O* 
18  no  ordinary  composer,  for  an  opera  from,  liis  pen  is  now  run- 
ning at  Paris,  and  the  overture  was  thougkt  wortky  the  Phil- 
harmonic. Society's  performance.  His  style  has  evidently  been 
fiormed  in  the  Grerman  school,  during.a  residence  in  that  country ; 
and  although,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  before  us,  it  is  neither 
so  matured  nor  so  powerful  as  Hummel's,  yet.  upon  the  whole 
it  reminds  us  of  the  superior  writings  of  that  exceUent  composer, 
whilst  it  is  sufficiently  free  from  direct  imitation  to  be  termed 
almost  original.  Next  to  the  beautiful  trios  of  Beethoven  and 
Hummel,  these  of  Mr.  Onslow's  will  be  consideoed  by  the  lover^ 
of  thiflTspecies  of  .conversational  music  as  most  wolrthy  of  their  ap- 
probation. The  1st,  Op.  96,  consists  of  four  movements,  com- 
mencing with  an  allegro  espressivo  in  C  minor,  tniple  time.  The 
subject  is  not  particularly  striking,  but  it  is  well  wrought  throi^ph 
ten  pages.  The  next  movement  is  an  adagio,  wJiieh  is  nmchsupe* 
rior  in  its  design  io  the  allegro  preceding.  The  marcato  pas- 
sages at  bar  4  of  the  second  ataff,  page  11,  with  the  answer  of 
the  violoncello,  indicate  the  master.  At  page  14  the  third  move* 
ment,  is  a  mtittie/ marked  presto^ — a  most  outrageous  abuse  by 
the  way  of  the  Jirst  term,  which  in  the  mind  of  every  persoD 
signifies  a  slow  dance,  but  Mr.  Onslow  only  follows.the  ^<  tyrant 
custom,''  since  Haydn  introduced  the  anomaly,  every,  insirumental 
writer  has  submitted  to  the  same  contradiction  in  terms.  Not- 
withstanding the  quickness  of  this  movement,  there  is  a  heaviness 
about  it,  from  its  length  and  being  in  C  minor  nearly  throughout, 
(six  pages)  that  does  not  contrast  well  with  the  previous  adagio. 
The  finale,  an  allegro  agitato  in  2-4  time,  is  decidedly  the  best 
piovement  in  .this  trio.  The  subject  is  bold  and  free,  and  thtee  is 
a  spirit  and  energy  about  it  that  is  very  grateAil  to  the  performers. 
At  page  33,  after  the  double  bar,  staff  the  fourth,  the  composer 
sports  with  his  sul^ect  like  a  genuine  contrapuntist ;  the  alterna- 
tions between  the  piano  forte  and  violin  judiciously  prepare  the 
ear  for  a  recurrence  to  the  passetto  given  by  the  violoncello, 
which  is  pleasing  and  elegant  s  he  then  modulates  into  D  flat,  A  flat, 
Ac.  ivith  some  spirited  passages  for  the  pianiste,  iatp  C  nuyoiv 
page  S4,  last  staff,  and  after  injtroducing  a.  piiS9age  whidi  had 
been  previously  heard,  at  the  second  staff  of  page  SI,,  with  some  ex- 
traneous iiaatter  he  arrives,  at  his  original  key,  and  preiceeds  with 
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the  same  spirit  to  the  conclusion,  the  last  line  being  a  simple  re- 
petition of  the  subject  with  a  few  chords. 

The  next  trio,  Op.  27,  is  in  G  major ;  the  first  subject,  an  alle- 
gro grazioso,  is  of  an  elegant  character,  and  displays  much  origi- 
nality throughout ;  and  without  being  difficult,  it  is  showy  and 
pleasing  for  the  pianiste,  while  the  parts  for  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello are  within  the  scope  of  every  respectable  player.  We  have 
then  an  andante  cantabile,  a  pleasing  smooth  air  in  |  time^  in 
the  k^y  of  D^,  which  we  like  for  its  simplicity  and  contrast.  At 
page  ll,  after  the  double  bar,  the  passage  marked  energetico^ 
forms  a  relief  to  the  smoothness  of  the  air,  ^nd  is  well  con- 
ceived. This  continues  until  the  1st  bar  of  staff  three,  page  19, 
where  commences  a  variation  in  demisemiquavers  for  the  piano 
forte,  while  the  violin  takes  up  the  air.  After  some  bars  of  rela- 
tive modulation,  we  hear  the  air  again  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
pianiste,  and  the  movement  (which  in  its  general  character  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  Cramer  style)  ends  with  an  arpeggio  on  the 
chord  of  D.  The  next  movements  are  a  minuet  and  trio,  the  first 
in  G  minor,  the  second  in  E{^  major.  The  only  objection  we 
should  be  inclined  to  make  against  these  is,  the  want  of  sufficiently 
setting  olFthe  former  movement.  A  minuet  should  be  short,  or 
like  the  sparkling  ones  of  Beethoven,  very  beautiful;  other- 
wise they  are  vapid  and  tiresome.  The  finale,  an  allegro  in  G, 
4  time,  is  lively,  pleasing,  and  full  of  replications  between  the 
different  instruments ;  the  conclusion  is  very  Well  worked  up. 

The  air,  with  variations,  No.  3,  is  a  pleasing  piece.  The  subject 
strongly  resembles  one  of  Steibelt^s.  There  is  no  attempt  at  any 
thing  new  or  uncommon  in  ilw  piece,  and  the  Variations  are  all 
thrown  into  forms  long  in  use.  Of  these  we  prefer  the  first,  which 
moves  chiefly  in  double  notes :  and  the  sixth,  where  the  treble 
takes  the  air,  while  the  base  is  employed  upon  a  running  passage, 
that  is  effective  and  graceful.  The  last  too,  No.  8,  is  showy,  but 
not  difficult.  Altogether  this  is  calculated  for  the  moderate  class 
of  performers,  to  whose  stock  of  new  pieces  it  ivjll  not  be  an  inju- 
dicious addition* 
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'^Audivi  Vocem  de€celo;^*  a  Motel,- composed  on  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.T.  Renneliy  Vicar  of  Kensington^  by  William 
Horslet/^  Mas.  Bac.  Oxon.  For  the  Author,  by  Welsh  and 
Hawes. 

This  motet  is  in  fact  a  choral  canon,  four  in  twq ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  subject,  or  the  construction  of  it,  is  alike  admirable 
as  an  expressive  composition,  and  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  Divine,  whose  loss  to  his 
personal  friends  (amongst  whom  the  composer  held  a  place)  will 
long  be  felt  and  lamented.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  excessive  difficulty  of  writing  good  canons,  it  will  be  un- 
tiecessary  to  point  out  the  merit  of  that  before  us,  which  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  all  the  parts  to  move  freely 
«nd  harmoniously,  while  the  scnnbre  and  ecclesiastical  style  that 
pervades  the  whole,  assorts  well  with  the  solemnity,  of  the  sub- 
ject«  To  have  the  full  effect  of  this  excellent  canon  there  should 
be  a  plurality  of  voices  to  each  part,  all  singing  mezzo  voce,  exr 
cepting  at  the  passages  marked  cresendo.  During  the  present 
dearth  of  compositions  in  the  church  style,  which  formerly  was 
.the  glory  of  the  art,  Mr*  Horsley  is  performing  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  lovers  of  such  wntiog,  in  thus  calling  their  attention 
to  all  that  is  sound  and  truly  vocal  in  this  sublime  and  dignified 
branch  of  music. 


Ero,  an  Italian  Cantata,  by  Signor  Maestro  Coccia.    London. 
Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

Of  all  compositions  for  the  chamber  the  cantata  is  the  most 
noble.  It  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  attractive  forms  of  vocal 
music,  and  it  has  continued  to  preserve  its  place  and  dignity  even 
down  to  our  own  times.  Indeed  upon  a  strict  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  songs  which  have  obtained  and 
preserved  a  high  reputation  are  of  this  species. 
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If  we  are  to  ealeem  Ihe  definitions  of  Du  Cange  as  worthy  of 
regard  in  the  light  of  critical  authority,  we  deriye  the  cantata 
firom  the  c^hurch,  f<^  he  considers  it  as  equivalent  to  the  word 
anthem,  ^withwhicb^"  says.Dn  Burney,  ^^tisatillsynommous 
in  Grermany/'  But  the  best  musical  eritics  of  that  country  who 
have  written  since  Dr.  Bnrney,  do  noft  so  consider  it,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  shew.  In  Iruth  the  term  hastbeen  applied  to  composi- 
tions  for  the  churchy  to  a  species  of  oratorio,  to  very  long  and  con* 
tinned  orchestral  performances,  and  to  the. cantata  in  what  we 
conceive  to  be  its  legitimate  form—a.  monologue  consisting  of  reci- 
tative and  air.    Cboron  thus  speaks  of  it — 

^^  The  cantata  is  a  short  lyric  poem,  which  bears  some  resent- 
blance  to  the  ode,  both  in  tone'and  style,  although  it  does  not  par^ 
take  of  its  precise  and  regular  form.  It  is  divisible  into  two  parts, 
recitative  and  air.  In  general,  cantataa  contain  three  recitatives, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  air,  which  di%ides  it  into  three 
parts.  The  first  serves  for  the  exposition  of  the  subject,  the 
second  represents  the  principal  scene,  the  third  forms  the  eoaclu* 
sion,  and  terminates  with  some  refleicion  or  sentiment  more  or  less 
impassioned.  The  subject  of  the  eaatata  ought  to  be  familiar, 
and  devoid  of  every  sort  of  intricat^.  It  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  above  stated ;  indeed  some  are  known  of 
much  greater  extent — 8uch  as  The  Seasom  of  Haydn.  It  wUl  be 
easily  seen,  by  what  we  have  here  advanced^  that  the  cantata  is  as 
properly  adapted  to  the  chamber  as  the  oratorio  is  to  the 
church>'' 

The  cantata  had  its  birth  in  Italy.  Adami  attributes  its  invent 
tion  to  Giovanni  Domenico  Poliascbi  Romano,  a  singer  in  the 
Pope's  chapel^  who  printed  several  in  1618.  The  same  author 
mentions  the  Cavalier  Lioreti  Vittorij  da  Spoleto,  in  the  same 
service,  as  having  published  cantate  in  1622.  Burney  states  that 
the  first  time  he  found  ^*  the  term  cantata  used  for  a  short  narri^* 
tive  lyrie  poem,  was  in  ihe  Musichevarievoce  sola  delSig.  Benedetto 
Ferrari  di  Reggioj  printed  at  Vienna  1638.  Hawkins  and  others 
give  the  invention  to  Barbara  Strozei,  a  Venetian  lady,  whopub^. 
liehed  vocal  compositions  under  that  title  in  1653.  If  however. 
Du  Cange  be  correct  in  sating  that  the  word  cantata  was  used  in 
the  church  as  early  as  1314,  all  that  these  researches  proye,  is  the 
application  of  the  term  at  several  periods  to  distinct  sp^ies  of 
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writing;,  and  settling  at  last  into  the  form  we  have  for  nearly  two 
cent^iriea  seen  it  assume* 

At  the  head  of  the  most  reputed  writers  of  cantatM  stands  Ca« 
rissimi)  who  flourished  about  1640.  He  again  transferred  the 
cantata  from  the  chamber  to  the  ohurch,  <^  greatly  imjproving  mci^ 
tative  iu  general,  rendering  it  more  expressive,  articulate,  and 
intelligible,  by Jts  approximation  to  speech 'and  declamation."'^ 
Many  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  in 
Dr.  Aldrich's  coUeotion.  The  historian  we  have  quoted  above 
considers  that  ^'he  was  the  first  who  gave  the  true  form  to  the 
cadence  of  recitative"  in  a  beautiful  cantata  on  the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots«  Dr.  B*.  has  preserved  the  passage  at  page  142 
of  his  fourth  volume. 

.  After  Garissimi,  Cesti  appears  to  lay  claim  to  having  improved 
the  recitative  and  melody  of  cantatas.  The  former  in  particular 
was  ^^  much  polished"  by  him,  and  he  furnished  it  with  many  new 
idioms  aad  forms  of  musical  speech,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Musica  uarratitaoS  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  several  fort 
mal  closes  which  are  so  common  in  the  recitative  of  the  first  operas 
wc  find  in  the  caatatas  of  Cesti,  the  true  cadence  of  mustoal  speech 
distinct  from  mr.  Salvator  Rosa,  Stradella,  Luigi  Rossi,  Le» 
grensi,  Cavailt,  Pasqualini,  Bandisi,  and  oAers,  distinguished 
themselves  much  in  this  species  of  writings 
'  The  celebrated  Pistocchi  wrote  cantatas,  and  Bassani,  of 
Bologna,  (about  the  year  1700)  was  one  of  the  first  who  adapted  a 
violin  accompaniment  to  these  compositions.  Dr.  Burhey  com* 
mends  them  highly. 

Now  commenced  ^^  the  golden  age  of  cantatas  iu  Italy,"  when 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Gasparini,  Bononcini,  Lotti,  the  Baroa 
lyAstorga,  Marcello,  Caldara,  and  Vivaldi  lived.  These  wrote 
With  no  other  thana  base  accompaniment.  Porporaand  Pergolesi, 
on  the  contrary,  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  used  a  more  elaborate 
style,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sarti,  this  species  of  composition  slumr* 
bered.  To  Scarlatti  Dr.  Barney  assigns  so  high  a  place,  that  we 
shall  cite  the  historian,  not  only  because  the  passage  contains  a 
curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  gratification  art  bestows  upon 
its  followers,  but  because  it  may  direct  the  studious  to  an  useful 
enquiry  into  the  style  of  a  composer  now  so  little  known. 
"  The  most  volumiuot^  ^nd  moat  original  composer  of  cantatas 
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lliat  has  ever  exhtec),  in  any  country  to  which  my  enquiries  have 
reached)  seems  ,to  have  been  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Indeed  this 
roaster's  genius  was  truly  creative;  andl  find  part  of  his  property 
among  thestolnn  goods  of  all  the  best  composers  of  the  first  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  the  present  century. 

<^  It  roast  not,  however,  be  dissembled  that  this  author  is  not 
always  free  from  aflhctation  and  pedantry.  His  modulation,  in 
struggling  at  novelty,  is  sometimes  crude  and  unnatural,  and  he 
more  frequently  tried  to  express  the  meaning  of  single  words  than 
the  general  sense  and  spirit  of  the  poem  he  had  to  set  to  music. 
Yet  I  never  saw  one  of  them  that  was  not  marked  by  some  peculiar 
beauty  of  melody  or  modulation.  Durante,  his  scholar,  after  his 
decease,  worked  several  of  hie  cantatas  into  duets  .of  the  most 
,  learned  and  curious  kind,  which  the  greatest  masters  now  living 
continue  to  study  and  teach  to  their  favourite  and  most  accom-* 
ptished  scholars."* 

M.  Ginguen^,  in  the  Encyclopasdia  Metkodique,  speaks  at  length 
of  the  French  cantata.  His  article  is  chiefly  valuable  from  the 
analysis  of  the  cantatas  of  Rousseau,  and  because  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  .theory  of  their  conitruction.    He  says — 

^'  Cantatas  properly  so  called  were  much  in  vogue  in  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Montclair,  Caropra, 
Mouret,  Batistin,  and  above  all  GleFambault,  excelled  in  them, 
and  have  left  collections  in  whiph  may  be  discovered,  amongst  all 
the  foults  of  the  age,  when  Italian  music  was  unknown  in  France, 
much  art  and  knowledge  of  harmmiy,  happy  traits  of  melody, 
well-worked  bases,  and  above  all  recitatives,  in  which  the  accent 
pf  declamation  and  the  character  of  the  language  are  strictly 
observed." 

With  regard  to  the  poetry  of  these  cantatas  they  are  almost  all 
written  with  ease,  many  with  grace,  and  some  with  strength — ^but , 
if,  according  lo  J.  J.  Rousseau,  ^'  cantatas  which  are  in  reciiaiivc 
and  the  air  in  breves  are  all  cold  and  bady  there  are  scarcely  any 
which  may  not  be  comprised  in  this  sentence.  Even  those  of  J.  B. 
Rousseau  are  not  excepted  from  it.  Some  of  .them  are  nevertheless 
master.pieces,  9s  regards  poetry  and  style,  but  almost  all  possess 

•  ¥w  a  f  cry  curioin  anecdote  respecting  a  correspondence  carried  on  by 
cantatas,  900  v^L>§,  page  d4a 
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g^reat  fiiults  in  the  music,  particularly  in  the  airs.  The  maxims 
of  gallantry  with  which  they  are  usually  filled  present  but  a  cold 
canvass  to  the  musician." 

Metastasio^  beautiful  lyric  poems  fibr  music  are  unknown  to  no 
one  who  is  able  to  read  Italian.  M.  Oinguend  has  however 
availed  himself  of  a  translation  for  iJie  advantage  of  those  wiio 
have  not  studied  that.elegantlangoage,  now  so  absolutely  indis* 
pensable  to  the  lovers  of  music.  For  the  reason  we  have  before 
cited  him,  we  shall  again  transfer  his  pages  to  our  own*--nainely, 
for  the  sake  of  the  elucidation  his  remarks  convey. 

^^Almost  all  these  cantatas,  which  are  but  the  sport  of  Italy's  last 
great  poet,  turn  upon  gallant,  graceful,  and  sometimes  impassioned 
subjects.  It  is  always  the  poet  who  speaks,  or  who  makes  the 
supposed  character  speak." 

Sometimes  it  is  a  lover  who  has  just  made  an  avowal  which  has 
irritated  his  mistress;  he  excuses  himself  to  her  with  address — ^he 
warns  her  that  anger  disfigures  her  countenance — ^^  you  do  not 
believe  me — he  says  to  her,  look  at  yourself  in  this  fountain,  is  it 
true?  am  I  deceived?  do  you  know  yourself  ?  This  sullen  eye, 
this  furrowed  brow,  this  air  of  pettishness,  do  they  not  rob  you  of 
half  your  charms  ?"  He  succeeds  so  well,  that  Clori$  forgets  herself 
in  a  smile — he  leads  her  back  to  the  fountain,  and  exhorts  her  to 
keep  always  this  mildness  and  cheerful  expression,  which  brings 
back  all  her  beauty.  Sometimes  it  is  one  who  warns  his  friend  of 
the  danger  he  is  running,  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  Nice,  by 
which  he  has  himself  been  enslaved.  After,  the  portrait  of  Niccy 
of  her  coquietry,  of  the  unknown  magic  which  she  possesses,  he 
finishes  with  this  air  ftiU  of  simplicity,  sentiment,  and  grace. 
'^  Never,  if  you  love,  must  you  again  hope  for  happiness;  always, 
always  must  you  wear  his  chains.  If  you  are  ikithful  to  him,  you 
no  longer  taste  repose;  if  yon  think  to  quit  him,  you  die.*' 
Another  time  A7ce,at  the  approach  of  a  tempest,  meets  a  lover, 
whom  she  wished  to  avoid — he  stops  her,  and  attempts  at  first  to 
terrify  her  by  predicting  a  frightful  tempest-^^  See  how  the 
heavens  are  lowering — how  the  wind  whirls  around  the  leaves 
which  it  tears  from  the  trees.  By  the  groaning  of  the  forest,  by 
the  unsteady  flight  of  the  terrified  birds,  Nice  I  foresee — ^Ah,  have 
I  not  told  you,  oh  Niccy  it  lightens,  it  thunders,  &rc."  He  conducts 
her  to  a  grotto,  where  they  are  sheltered ;  she  treqfbles,  her  heart 
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palpitate,  he  employs  hioiself  in  re-afisurijig  her — '^  Sit  down^  Jie 
says,  you  are  in  safety — never  has  the  thunderbolt  pierced  the 
stern  bosom  of  this  rock— Hhe  lightning  will  never  penetrate  it« 
It  is  shaded  on  all  sides  by  a  thick  forest  of  laurels,  which  shelter 
it  from  the  wrath  of  heaven— be  consoled — ^but  you  still  press 
trembling  to  my  side>  and  as  if  I  were  going  to  leave  you — keep 
my  band  within  your's  to  retain  me — fear  not — when  the  heavens 
are  shaken  I  will  not  leave  you,  but  desire  for  ever  to  prolong  so 
happy  a  moment.  Ah!  why  is  not  this  the  fruit  of  affection  and 
not  that  of  fear;  let  me,  ah  let  me  at  least  flatter  myself  with  the 
idea.  I  know  not  J  perhaps  you  have  always  loved  me,  and  your 
coldness  has  been  caused  by  modesty  and  not  by  contempt — and 
perhaps  this  terror  «erves  only  ^  a  pretext  for  thy  love  :  speak, 
am  I  not  right  i  you  do  not  answer  me — ^you  cast  down  your  eyes 
modestly  and  blush— you  smile,  I  understand  you — speak  not  my 
beloved — that  blush,  that  smile  have  said  enough. 

^tfv— My  peac^  is  returned  in  the  midst  of  storms — Oh !  may 
the  day  never  beam  more  serenely. 

This  is  the  happiest  of  my  days — ^thus  would  I  live,  thus  would 
I  die." 

The  German  critics  appear  however.to  have  apprehended  more 
clearly  the  theory  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  ,the  true  me- 
thod of  writing  cantatas  than  the  French,  and  whether  drawn  from 
the  inspection  of  the  works  of  their  own. authors  alone,  or  from 
the  general  view  of  the  subject  which  the  principal  composers  of 
Europe  present,,  their  plan  most  resembles  that  which, is  now 
univejrsally  received.  We  shall  give,  the  description  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  German  musical  scholars. 

<<  The  cantata,"  says  Koch,  ^^  is  a  lyrical  poem,  set  to  music  in 
different  alternating  compositions,  and  sung  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  instrumental  music*  The  various  melodies  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed  are  the  aria,  with  its  subordinate  species,  the 
recitative  or  accompaniment,  and  the  arioso,  frequently  aiiio  in- 
termixed with  chorusses.  The  cantata  consbts  therefore  of  the 
same  parts  as  the  drama,  yet  widely  differs  from  the  latter.  The 
drama  expresses  emotions  arising  from  actions  represented  under 
our  eyes ;.  the  cantata,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  emotions  arising 
from  the  consideration  of  Divine  blessings,  of  moral  objects,  of 
grand  scenes  of  nature,  or  of  particular  occurrences  in  human  life. 
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^  The  cantata,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  says  Heydehreicfa, 
has  no  peculiar  character,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  particular 
species  of  poetry.  It  always  is  lyrical;  its  distinctive  character 
lies  in  the  aptitude  of  the  passions  and  feelings  which  it  contains 
to  be  rendered  by  music.  The  cantata  ought  to  be  a  harmonious 
whole  of  ideas  poetically  expressed,  concurring  to  paint  a  main 
passion  or  feeling  susceptible  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
musical  expression*  It  sometimes  may  have  the  character  of  the 
hymn  or  ode ;  sometimes  that  of  the  elegy,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
these,  in  which  however  one  particular  emotion  must  predominate. 

<^  This  predominant  feeling  regulates  the  style  of  the  musical 
composer,  and  in  this  respect  the  cantata  is  either  ecclesiastical  or 
secular.  The  forilier  comprises  not  only  the  usual  church  music, 
but  also  the  oratorio,  which  is  on  a  grander  scale,  and  built  upon 
an  important  religious  event.  The  secolar  cantatas  comprise 
those  made  on  particular  occasions;  they  were  formerly  much 
more  common  than  at  present,  and  appear  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  operettas.*' 

This  description  is  very  philosophical,  and  it  seems  to  accord  pre- 
cisely with  our  English  secular  examples.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
of  the  many  that  have  been  written,  but  very  few  are  now  heard  in 
our  concerts.  PurcelPs  From  rosy  bowers^  his  Mctd  Bess^  and  Lei 
the  dreadful  engines ^  with  Dr.  Pepusch*s^/tf  j?ttf,  are  almost  the  only 
compositions  in  the  species  that  live.  But  though  not  formally 
fio  entitled,  we  consider  many,  nay  most  of  the  single  songs  which 
have  obtained  a  just  celebrity  in  our  own  times  to  be  of  this  species. 
Nearly  all  Dr.  Callcott's  base  songs  are  cantatas,  e.  g.  his  Ahgd 
of  life  and  These  as  they  change^-^Mr.  AitwooA^B  Soldier^  sdream^^ 
Mr.  Horsley's  Oentle  lyre  and  Tempest-^Smiih^s  Hohenlinden — 
Bishop's  Fast  into  the  waves^  and  Battle  of  the  angels^  are  all  of 
this  description.  These  will  justify -our  first  assertion,  that  the 
cantata  is  of  all  compositions  for  the  chamber  the  most  noble,  and 
we  might  justly  have  added  the  most  impassionate  and  elegant,  if 
our  first  epithet  does  not  include  these  last. 

Such  b^ing  the  history  and  attributes  of  this  hjgh  species  of 
song,  we  sat  down  to  the  review  of  Sig.  Coccia's  production  with 
some  expectation.  The  place  of  the  conductor  at  the  head  of  the 
band  of  the  King's  Theatre  would  naturally  raise  our  anti- 
cipations. 
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The  subject  he  has  chosen  is  of  the  most  impassionate  nature, 
and  this  is  the  argument  prefixed. 

^^  Ero  [Hero]  after  having  expected  the  whole  of  a  tempestuous 
night  her  iover  Leandro  [LeanderJ,  the  break  of  diay  discovers  to 
her  the  melancholy  fate  of  her  beloved,  when,  urged  by  despair, 
she  plunges  in  the  same  grave  that  had  destroyed  him."* 

Such  is  the  entire  outline  of  the  story,  but  the  scene  commences 
when  the  night  is  far  gone.  Hero  is  wandering  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and  exhibiting  various  signs  of  agitation  and  distress, 
when  a  furious  storm  arises.  The  opening  depictures  the  several 
incidents — afler  which  the  vocal  part  of  the  cantata  commences. 
The  recitative  is  occasionally  accompanied,  and  occasionally 
reeitavo  parUnte. — It  breaks  into  a  quick  and  impassioned  aria — 
changes  a^in  to  recitative — then  takes  up  a  sweet  and  orna- 
mented melody,  again  bursts  in|o  recitative  (accompanied) 
which  is  followed  by  the  closing  air.  The  composer  enjojrs 
throughout  great  scope  for  the  display  of  imagination,  and  he  has 
marked  the  divisions  of  the  various  passions  justly.  He  has  not 
however,  so  far  as  musical  expression  is  concerned,  treated  his 
subjects  with  extraordinary  felicity  or  extraordinary  originality. 
There  is  a  level  power  about  it  which  indicates  knowledge 
and  a<^uaitttance  with  the  resources  of  the  art,  rather  than  a  fine 
vein  of  invention.  It  partakes  at  once  of  the  Oerman  and  Italian 
schools*  Very  great  ability  and  pathos  in  the  singer  are  indispen- 
sable to  its  just  execution.  The  accompaniment  is  almost  wholly 
descriptive.  Such  an  attempt  can  but  be  creditable  to  a  com- 
poser, because  it 'demonstrates  good  taste  iind  high  aspiration,  for 
it  is  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

*  It  is  constantiy  to  be  gathered,  as  in  this  instance,  from  the  English  iocor- 
poratcd  with  Italian  publications,  that  such  passages  are  translations,  and 
translations  made  either  by  foreigners  or  by  very  incooipetent  persons.-— 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  remark  than  the 
IWrelti  of  the  operas  sold  at  the  King's  'J'heatre.  The  translations  are  miser« 
able,  and  one  of  them  this  year  (Nina)  was  translated  into  French  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  reader.    Ignoiumper  ignoHus. 
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A  compkie  Treatise  on  the  Violoncello^  including^  besides  the  neces* 
sary  fyreliminary  Instructions^  the  Art  of  Bowings  with  easy 
Lesions  in  all  the  Keys  j  properly  ^fingered.  The  whole  writtenj 
selected^  and  composed  by  JF.  W.  Crouch^  of  the  King's  Theatre^ 
Haymarket^    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

The  violoncello  has  of  late  years  become  a  much  more  popular 
instrument  than  formerly.  This  popularity  is  perhaps  to  be  attri- 
buted almost  entirely  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  Lindley — 
to  the  delight  which  this  great  instrumentalist  every  where  dif- 
fuses^together  with  the  no  less  wondrous,  execution  he  displays. 
Amateurs,  enchanted  by  these  effects,  have  consequently  taken  up 
the  violoncello,  and  in  proportion  as  this  taste  has  become  more 
extended,  the  necessity  for  a  sound  instruction  book  has  been 
greater  and  more  apparent.  Perhaps  no  book  was  more  generally 
requisite  than  a  complete  treatise  on  the  violoncello,  for  since  the 
period  when  Mr.  Gunn's  Instructor  appeared  there  has  been  no 
work  which  could  be  in  any  degree  considered  as  a  complete  trea- 
tise. Since  the  date  of  that  publication,  the  style  of  performance 
has  been  so  much  changed  in  many  respects,  that  however  highly 
it  might  at  first  have  been  esteemed,  it  now  cannot  be  held  as  a 
good  foundation,  except  for  the  useful  and  excellent  examples 
it  contains. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  part  and  a  most  useful  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  French  Conservatory  has  been  to  prepare  a  series  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  for  the  pupils — thus  consolidating  the  best 
principles,  enlarging  them  by  the  experience  of  the  several  pro- 
fessors, and  giving  them  the  fiat  of  their  authority.  Mr.  Crouch 
has  adopted  the  book  of  the  Conservatory  as  the  foundation  of  his 
own.  Thus  fortifying  himself  by  the  sanction  of  Baillot,  Levas- 
seur,  Catel,  and  Baudiot. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  instruction- 
books  of  the  present  time  is,  that  they  are  not  confined  to  dry 
technical  rules  and  examples,  but  that  they  are  addressed  to  the 
mind  of  the  student,  and  give  a  philosophical  view  of  art;  e.g^ 
the  work  before  us  commences  with  a  sUght  history  of  t|ie  instru- 
ment, and  thus  particularly  describes  its  powers  and  its  uses. 
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*^  If  the  violoncello  is  made  to  assmne  the  melody,  and  as  we 
have  said  to  sing,  its  voice  is  at  once  nohle  and  touching,  not 
indeed  that  it  excites  emotion  by  the  agency  of  those  passions 
which  inflame  the  mind,  but  it  affects  by  those  which  tranquillize 
and  soothe  at  the  same  tkne  that  they  exalt  the  soul.  If  we  desire 
to  try  its  power  in  the  execution  of  difficulties,  it  is  capable  of 
conveying  all  the  various  combinations  of  harmony,  of  double 
stopping,  of  arpeggio,  and  of  harmonic  sounds.  But  the  proper- 
ties  of  instruments  have  their  assignable  limitations.  The  gravity 
of  its  tone  ^nd  movement  will  not  allow  to  the  violoncello  those 
impassionate  flights  which  belong  to  the  more  light,  delicate,  and 
varied  powers  of  the  violin.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
avoided  than  to  invade  or  confound  the  various  departments  of  art. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  df  the  student, 
that  he  ought  carefully  to  avoid  the  temptations  he  may  be  led 
into  by  facility  of  execution,  and  the  desire  to  distinguish  himself 
by  new  inventions.** 

After  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  different  styles  of  those 
composers  who  have  assisted  in  raising  the  character  of  instru- 
mental' music,  we  find  the  following  most  useful  and  compre- 
hensive advice. 

'^  It  remains  only  to  recommend  to  the  pupil  a  careful  study  of 
those  various  properties  and  powers  which  minister  to  expression, 
and  e^ecially  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  style  of  every  separate 
epecies  of  composition  and  to  the  place  wherein  it  is  performed. 
Thus  the  music  of  the  church,  from  the  dignity  of  the  subject  and 
the  magnitude  of  such  buildings,  implies  a  gravity  and  force  that 
demands  a  style,  elevated,  grand,  imposing,  and  free'  from  every 
thing  like  pedantry ;  the  effects  are  to  be  drawn  from  an  over» 
powering  volume  of  sound  with  which  the  execution  ought  to 
correspond,  by  a  rejection  of  all  the  lighter  refinements  and 
minute  graces  that  the  exercise  of  art  requires  in  grand  concerts, 
where  the  pieces  heard  from  a  short  distance  must  combine 
strength  with  delicacy  of  performance.  Following  a  similar  rule 
of  proportion,  it  is  obvious  that  mi^c  for  the  chamber,  that  which 
is  written  for  a  small  number  of  instruments,  such  in  short  as  the 
quartett  and  quintett,  must  be  executed  in' the  most  polished 
manner,  since  it  does  not  admit  of  those  masses  of  sound  necessary 
for  the  church  or  theatre.*' 
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<^  Partioulajr  attention  must  be  directed  to  time,  place,  and  ctr- 
cuimstaBce,  if  we  would  give  to  music  the  best  poaaiUe  effect.  Tke 
performer  who  ecHnpreheDds  the  full  scope  of  his  subject  and  his 
art,  will  enlarge  or  contract  his  ideas  into  a  circle  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  subject  be  has  before  him/' 

Mr.  Crouch  then  proceeds  to  the  very  rudimental  foundations— 
the  manner  of  holding  the  instrument,  positioir,  movement  of  the 
fingers,  and  bowing. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  study  of  the  bass  so  difficult,  or  which 
has  been  less  dearly  explained,  than  bowing.  Very  much  of  the 
point  and  effect  of  a  composition  depends  upon  this  part  of  the 
art,  and  the  learner,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  no 
less  than  l^om  the  close  attention  Which  it  demands,  is  very  apt  to 
pass  over  it  with  but  laix  attention,  or  lay  it  anide  in  disgust.  It 
is  not  only  the  manner  in  which  the  note  is  to  be  played,  or  the 
quantity  of  force  which  is  to  be  given  to  produce  the  tone,  but 
the  length  of  bow  that  is  required  to  give  the  true  expression. 
A  diferent  manner  is  necessary  in  the  allegro  and  the  adagio. 
The  energy,  grace,  and  effect  which  are  produced  in  performing 
various  passages,  arise  almost  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  bow.  Upon  this  branch  aswell  as  upon  arpeggio 
playing,  variations  upon  9II  positions  are  given,  which  are  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  the  fingeripg  those  passages  which  are  the 
most  difficulty  The  principles  of  notation  and  time  are  judiciously 
condensed,  and  the  scales  with  progres^ve  lessons  are  intro- 
duced«  Mr.  Crouch  thou  speaks  of  ;K<*o)a>P!»n9nient  in  general. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  work  which  perhaps  renders  it  most  valuable 
to  amateurs.  The  great  &ult  of  instriimental  parties  is  the  want 
of  knowledge  which  is  generally  found  among  amateurs  upon 
this  branch  of  the  art.  The  accopipaniment  is  generally  of  so 
coarse  and  powerful  a  kind  as  entirely  to  annihil«|ite  the  singer, 
instead  of  taking  the  subordinate  but  very  important  part  of  sus- 
taining him.  We  shall  here  cite  Mr.  C*'s  obseryat^pnS|  ^  they  dcr 
serve  to  be  impressed  as  strongly  as  possible. 

^^  As  in  all  good  cpmppsitions  recit^ye  has  a  regular  progress* 
sion,  and  correa|>ond8  irith  the  general  character  which  the  singer 
supports  in  his  position  on  the  stage  and  the  nature  of  his  voice^  it 
i9  necessary  first  that  the  accompaniment  be  subservient  to  the 
grand  purpose  of  effect,  for  it  is  intended  to  sustain  and  set  off, 


not  to  Ude  or  overpow^  ike  voi^  ;  seeondly  to  avoid  repeatisg  a 
dhordy  exeept  when  tbere  it  a  ehange  in  the  luirmoay ;  and  Uuirdly 
to  play  in  a  timple  manner,  without  ornaiaeatal  paaMgea  or  divi- 
'  aions.  A  judieioua  accompanigt  will  always  regard  the  general 
effect,  and  if  in  eertain  cases  he  introduces  embeUishnients,  he  will 
nevertheless  preserve  the  ascendancy  of  the  notes  of  the  chord.*' 

Upon  the  aecooipaBioieni  to  instrmnental  nrasic  he  says : 

<<  The  first  duty  of  the  aoconpanist,  then,  sbouM  be;  to  mark 
and  to  preserve  the  tisie.  The  second  is  to  distinguish  those 
passages  which  are  merely  notes  of  accompanimeat  from  those 
which  insinuate  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the  convocation  of 
instruments,  and  become  principal  or  subordinate,  according  to 
circumstances. 

^^  Notes  of  accompaniment  should  not  be  faintly  expressed  or 
held  out,  but  should  be  played  distinctly,  and  sufficiently  detached 
from  each  other ;  for  thus  they  will  contrast  with  the  melody, 
which  ought  to  be  connected  and  sustained.** 

Updn  all  these  points  illustrative  examples  are  given,  which 
are  excellent  from  the  distinct  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  the 
intentions  of  the  author.  The  last  of  the  didactic  instructions 
is  upon  ornament.  Althongli  this  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps 
more  suited  to  those  who  have  made  some  considerable  pro- 
ficiency upon  the  violoncello,  yet  there  is  none  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  misapplied.  Unless  the  player's  imagination  is 
governed  by  the  principles  of  sound  taste,  and  unless  however 
well  executed,  the  ornaments  accord  wit^  the  design  of  the  com-* 
position  to  which  they  are  appended,  they  lose  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  an  appropriate  introduction,  and 
destroy  the  sentiment  of  the  piece.  The  regulations  which  Mr. 
Crouch  has  lidd  down  for  gracing  are  accordant  with  good  taste. 

^^  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  regard  to  the  place  where  orna- 
ments may  be  most  judiciously  inserted — ^they  must  never  be 
muhiplied  to  excess*  A  profusion  of  graces  is  fatal  to  true 
expression,  and  finally  even  produces  9L  monotonous  effect.  They 
are  as  often  introduced  to  cover  a  want  of  feeling,  as  with  the 
intention  to  augment  the  charm  of  execution  ;  but  these  are  both 
great  errors. 

^^  Nothing  is  so  really  affecting  as  that  which  is  simple  and 
beautifiil.    The  charms  of  expression  should  be  heightened  and 
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set  off^  but  not  oppressed  and  loaded  by  the  graces.  Good  taste 
decrees  that  ornaments  should  be  drawn  from  and  accord  with  the 
nature  and  expression  of  the  subject.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  character  of  the  violoncello  does  not  admit  of  so  much 
ornament  as  other  instruments  of  more  extensive  range  and  capa- 
bility." 

The  harmonic  sounds  which  Lindley  introduces  with  so  much 

effect  in  his  solos  have  not  escaped  the  author's  attention.    Of 

v^hese  he  has  given  a  variety  of  examples,  together  with  scales  and 

lessons  for  the  use  of  the  theme,  embracing  alm<Sst  every  manner 

in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  introduced. 


Ninth  Fantasia  far  the  Piano  FortCj  on  the  most  favourite  themes 

in  Der  Fre^schutZy  btf  ^  Ferdinand  Ries.     Op.  131.      Boosey 

and  Co.  ' 

Brilliant  Variations  on,  the  Jager  Chorus  for  the  Piano  Fortcy 

with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Flute  (ad  lib.)  by  T.  Latour. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
The  Waltz  from  Der  FreyschutZy  with  Variations  for  the  Piano 

Fortcy  by  T.  Latour.    Chappell  and  Co. 
A  Divertimento  on  the  Laughing  Chorusyfor  the  Piano  ForlCy  by 

Aug.  Meves.    Clementi  and  Co. 
The  Huntsmen^ s  Chorus  (La  Chassejy  for  the  Piano  FortCy  by 

Aug.  Meves.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Fantasia  on  the  Waltz  and  Jager  Chory  by  J.  Calkin.    Lindsay. 

We  have  here  selected  a  few  of  the  best  from  the  numerous 
lessons  with  which  every  music  shop  teems,  from  the  fitr-famed 
Der  FreyschutZy  and  though  they  nearly  all  evince  superior 
talent,  we  hardly  dare  venture  to  recommend  them  to  our  readers, 
fearing  that  they  must  be  already  satiated  with  favourite  themes 
from  the  Freyschutz.  We  must  not  however  be  unjust  to  the 
composers  whose  works  are  before  us.  Mr.  Ries  has  perhaps 
chosen  the  best  form  in  which  to  embody  the  beauties  of  his.  sub- 
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ject,  as  Its  chief  attractions  are  to  be  found  in  detadied  strains/ 
which  may  be  combined  in  the-  fantasia  more  freely  than  in  any: 
other  kind  of  piano  forte  lesson.  The  first  two  pages  are  ingeni- 
ously formed  upon  the  incantation  scene^then  follows  the  beau- 
tiful air  of  <^  Sojtlj/  sighs  the  voice  ofeveningj**  which,  combined 
with  some  passages  from  the  former,  form  an  adagio  i^  a  style  of 
brilliancy  peculiar  to  Mr.  Ries,  but  the  expression  is  hardly 
in  character  with  the  air.  The  Laughing  Chorus  succeeds,  and 
speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  composer.  In  a  change  to  the 
minor  key  of  C  it  is  treated  with  great  effeet.  This  part  of  the 
lesson  concludes  by  a  passage  of  recitative  from  the  incantation 
for  the  right  hand,  which  calls  forth  all  its  powers  of  expression. 
The  elegant  Caoaiina  ofAgathUy  the  Bride* s^maids  Chorus^  and 
the  Jager  ChoruSy  together  with  two.  or  three  other  traits  of 
melody,  form  the  foundations  for  the  rest  of  the  fiintasia,  which  in 
point  of  execution  is  hardly  so  difficult  as  Mr.  Ries's  general 
compositions.  The  style  however  is  by  no  means  easy  to  enter 
into,  and  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  character  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  producing  the  true  effect,  it  is  adapted  to  those 
who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  manner  to  enter  into  its 
peculiarities  :  to  such  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  delightful  acqui- 
sition* The  two  next  lessons  on  our  list  are  Written  in  a  style  to 
gratify  all  those  who  possess  elegant  or  refined  taste./  The 
oftener  we  review  Mr.  L#atdur's  compositions  the  more  reason 
have  we  to  admire  the  smoothness  and  delicacy  which  pervade 
them.  The  introduction  to  the  variations  on  the  Jager  Chorus 
possesses  much  character,  and  contains  several  excessively  'sweet 
passages.  .  The  variations  are  written  in  a  style  of  great  brilliancy, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  a  little  difficult.  The  first  minor.  No. 
4,  has  strong  points  about  it,  as  also  the  second,  No.  8.  The 
last  variation,  in  which  the  chorus  is  put  into  f  time,  forms  a 
very  agreeable  variety,  and  makes,  a  spirited  conclusion.  The 
waltz,  though  perhaps  a  better  subject  for  the  display  of  Mr. 
Latour's  elegance,  is  nevertheless  much  more  simple,  requiring 
to  be  treated  in  a  totally  diffierent  manner.  Mr.  L..  has  however 
succeeded  in  this  lesson  equally  well  with  the  former — ^the  varia- 
tions are  much  less  difficult,  nor  is  it  altogether  such  a  lesson 
of  display — but  they  who  would  perform  the  variations  on  the 
Jager  Chorus  on  occasions  when  their  powers  as  players  were  to 
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be  rimwn  to  adTMitage,  would  perb«ps  perlbr  tft#se  on  the  irallt 
when  they  sought  only  their  own  gratification  and  amnsemenL 

Mr*  Meves  has,  in  his  Laughing  Chorus^  intreduieed  a  novel  and 
vwhimBical  idea.  TIte  combination  of  two  eneh  airs  as  HandelV 
^'  Hence  loaihed  melantboly^'^  and  the  ^  Laughing  ChorvSj^  from 
Der  Freynchutz^  ia  a  little  too  reeberchie  to  corae  within  the  rule* 
of  good  tatte.  The  divertimento  itself  is  a  light,  pleamig,  and 
easy  piece,  calculated  to  affimrd  general  satisfiM^km.  The  second 
lesson  Mr.  M.  has  opened  with-  an  introduction  of  considerable 
flincy^^be  rest  of  it  is  much  easier  than  the  first,  but  »  very 
s'weet. 

Mr.  Calkin  has  formed  a  lesson  of  rather  a  lower  order  upo» 
the  same  subjects  united — so  iar  as  he  goes  he  has  sueceeded  in  his 
object,  and  has  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  agreeable  composer. 


MozarVs  celebrated  Air  j  "  Non  piu  mndraij**  varied  for  the  Piana 

Forte  by  J.  P.  Pixis.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Polonaise  Brilliant  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  J.  Pisis.    Chappett 

and  Co. 
Rondalettojbr  the  Piano  Forte,  on  afamnrite  Spanish  Bolero  /  l»y 

J.Pixis.    BirchallandCo. 

The  lessons  of  this  composer^  bearing  as  they  do  the  decisive 
and  strongly-marked  charaderisties  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs,  are  nevertheless  tinged  by  a  peculiarity  of  cokMirtng  that 
is  the  property  of  no  other  besidea  himselfi  They  are  not,  per- 
haps, adorned  by  those  splendid  traitaof  genhis  that  illumine  the 
works  of  Beethoven — ^by  the  elegance  and  sensibility  of  Hummel, 
or  by  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  Czemey,  but  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  strength,  a  correctness,  and  a  polisir,  that  render 
them  highly  interesting.  The  well-known  subject  of  the  lesson 
with  variations,  although  presented  in  divers  forms,  is  always 
attractive,  and  the  graces  with  which  it  is  embellished  only  serve 
to  heighten  its  beauties.  The  character  of  the  air  is  strictly  at- 
tended to  throughout,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
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purpose  for  which  it  has  been  selected,  as  its  transitions  of  feeling 
give  room  to  the  composer  for  accordant  changes  of  expression 
in  his  Tariatibns.  The  introduction  is  formed  on  the  air.  The 
variations  1  and  2  are  of  rather  a  lighter  character  than  the  subse- 
quent ones,  and  are  very  elegant,  particularly  the  latter.  No.  3 
is  of  more  difficult  execution  ;  but  it  is  in  No.  4  that  Mr.  Pixis  has 
put  forth  his  strength,  and  he  has  here  treated  his  subject  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  master.  No  particular  analysis  can  be  given  ofity 
but  the  air  is  kept  constantly  before  us,  either  as  a  principal  or  ( 
subordinate,  and  the  working  up  is  managed  with  great  energy 
and  effect.  This  is  followed  by  a  variation  in  %  time,  which  is 
treated  towards  the  end  with  the  same  skill  as  No.  4,  and  concludes 
The  lesson.  The  march  at  the  close  of  the  original  is  not  intro- 
duced, but  the  superior  treatment  of  the  rest  leaves  no  room  for  it. 
The  whole  is  in  a  considerably  easier  style  than  most  of  the  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Pixis. 

No.  S,  the  Polonaise,  is  a  lesson  o£  more  difficulty,  and  hardly 
so  attractive,  though  quite  as  original  and  excellent  of  its  kind. 
The  introduction  is  full  Of  rapid  execution,  and  of  a  singular 
construction.  The  Polonaise  itself  contains  more  enerjGfy  and 
pathetic  expression  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  such 
productions,  and  although  it  forms  the  principal  subject,  is 
yet  rendered  still  more  pleasing  by  the  introduction  of  several 
detached  traits  of  melody  that  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  change  from  the  original  key,  F  major,  to  that  of 
F  minor.  In  this  lesson  there  is  also  a  peculiarity  which  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention.  In  soine  parts  the  air  is  given  to  the  third 
and  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  other  fingers  are 
carrying  on  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  and  the  left  hand  has 
'  a  simple  but  marked  base.  This  kind  of  passage  belonged  espe- 
cially to  Dussek,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin.  Its  introduction  in 
'  the  lesson  before  us  proves  that  Mr.  Pixis  is  unbiassed  by  opinions 
of  novelty  when  effect  is  concerned)  which  he  has  much  heigh- 
tened by  the  use  of  this  passage. 

No.Sythe  Rondoletto,is  only  a  proof  of  what  may  be  made  out  of 
a  mere  nothing,  for  such  is  the  Bolero  on  which  it  is  formed.  It  ia 
an  easy  but  extremely  brilliant  and  agreeable  lesson.  The  intro- 
dlictiun  is  remarkably  effisctive. 
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Rondolelto  Brillante,  on  a  Cavatinajrom  Ultaliana  in  Algierijfor 
.the  Piano  Forte  y  bj/  Charles  Czerney.    Boosey  and  Co. 

The  brilliancy  and  fervour  which  characterize  Mr.  Czerney'a 
music  sparkle  in  this  lesson  as  brightly  as  ever,  yet  we  cannot  give 
it  the  same  praise  that  we  have  done  to  some  of  his  late  productions, 
because  it  wants  the  variety  and  imagination  that  distinguish  the 
composer.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  spontaneous  effort  of 
some  moment  of  leisure/  rather  than  the  studied  and  polished 
work  of  reflection- ;  nevertheless  its  beauties  are  numerous.  The 
agitato  movement,  in  B  major,  is  very  good,  and  here  peeps  out 
the  model  of  the  composer — Beethoven,  as  also  duriqg  the  two 
succeeding  pages,  which,  although  consisting  of  common  arpeg* 
gios,  are  yet  very  effective,  from  their  modulations.  The  air  is 
afterwards  introduced  with  an  accompaniment  of  triplets  in  the 
base.  Difficult  and  rapid  execution,  great  brilliancy  and  energy 
in  parts,  render  this  lesson  superior,  though  not  so  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  works  of  its  composer. 


Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  6y  C.  M.  de 

Weber.    R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
Variations  on  a  Gipsey  Air  for  the  Piano  Forte  ^  by  C.  M.  de 

Weber.    R.  Cocfcs  and  Co. 

These  lessons,  evincing  great  talent  and  imagination,  are  not 
for  those  who  are  caught  by  the  glitter  of  showy  execution,  or 
delighted  by  sweetness  of  melody.  Not  that  they  are  devoid  of, 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  these  qualities  are  mingled  with 
such  originality  of  design  and  interspersed  with  passages  of  such 
strength  and  freedom,  that  they  alone  who  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  peculiarities  of  this  composer  and  his  school  can  enjoy 
them.  The  first  and  best  opens  with  an  introduction,  short, 
but  decided,  and  completely  in  the  nervous  an4  deeply  contrasted 
style  of  its  composer.    It  is  in  E  flat  minor,  and  consists  of  a 
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tremoMdOy  accompanied  by  a  marked  base,  followed  by  a  &w 
passages  of  simple  expressioo  which  lead  to  the  Polonaise.  This 
very  quaint  and  original  nelody  is  strongly  contrasted  by  its 
lightness  with  the  preceding  sombre  introduotiw*  Tho  air 
assumes  a  variety  of  characters  during  the  lesson,  and  at  page  tf 
there  is  a  change  of  key  into  C  major,  introducing  a  few  bars  of 
pretty  iMlody,  and  of  rather  a  curiow  construction.  The  air  is 
given  to  the  seco^,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
whilst  the  thuinb  and  first  have  an  accompaniment  of  two  notes  ia 
repetition,  and  the  whole  is  very  effective.  The  execution  of  this 
lesson  is  not  difficult,  but  without  strict  attention  to  its  leading 
feature,  contrasiy  it  is  nothing.  The  air  with  variaticms  is  in  the 
same  style  of  originality  and  strongly  marked  design.  The  themo 
is  pleasing  but  eccentric,  and  is  treated  in  thje  variations  with  cor* 
responding  singularity.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  stamped  with  the  true 
German  impress,  and  are  both  very  good.  This  lesson  is  shorter, 
easier,  and  more  showy  than  thePolonaise,  though  not  so  excellent* 


BrilliurU  Rondo  a  PAutrichiennefor  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte  / 

by  N.  C.  Bochtu.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Imitative  Fantasia  for  the  Harp^   introducing  the  Serenade  of 

"  Wake  dearest  voake  /**  by  N.  C  Boehsa.    Goulding  and  Co. 
The  Jager  Chorus^  with  Variations^  and  an  Introductory  Prelude 

on  some  Passages  from  the  Incantation  Scene  ;  by  N.  C.  Boehsa* 

Chappell  arrd  Co« 
<<  Cominfrae  the  Rye,'*  with  an  Introduction  and  Fariaiionsforthe 

Harp  ;  by  T.  P.  Chipp.    Gt)w  and  Son. 
•*  Wlien  the  wind  blows,*^  arranged  as  a  Duet  fir  two  Performers 

on  the  Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Harp  /  by 

jD.  Bruguier.    Goulding  and  Co* 
Amor  possente  Nome;  Duet  fir  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte/  by 

G.  Hoist.    Cocks  and  Co. 

Mr«  Bochsa^s  rondo  (dedicated  to  Master  AspuU)  b  not  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  have  expected  from  such  a  composer.*— 

H  h  2 
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There  ia  scarcely  a  passage  of  execution  for  either  instriuiieiit. 
We  should  not  however- iiave  complained  of  this,  had  there  been 
those  traits  of  feeling  or  imagination  in  its  place  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  the  works  of  this  author,  but  the  epirit 
with  which  Mr.  B.  usually  writes  seems  to  have  forsaken  him  in  a 
degree  upon  the  present  occasion  :  not  however  that  we  condemn 
the  lesson  entirely;  far  from  it ;  there  are  parts  which  powerfully 
as^rt  Mr.  Bochsa's  claim  to  originality  and  genius,  and  the 
subject  itself,  although  short  and  of  a  national  character,  is  simple 
and  elegant,  but  it  does  not  present  Mr.  Bochsa  in  his  happiest 
moments. 

In  the  Imitative  Fantasia  Mr.  Bochsa  has  given  loose  to  his 
fine  fancy.  We  imagine  by  the  title  he  hto  chosen,  that  he 
undertakes  to  follow  and  express  the  very  various  emotions  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  his  subject.  This  notion  is  oirried  forward 
in  a  manner  to  display  great  genius ;  in  the  developement  he  has  . 
discovered  all  hb  wonted  animation  and  energy.  The  fantasia 
requires  both  execution  and  expression.  In  his  last  lesson  Mr. 
Boehsa  has  chosen  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  his  abilities, 
though  he  challenges  competition  by  selecting  a  subject  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  in  almost  every  possible  shape  ; 
but  nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  assure  our  readers  that  this 
composition  wiU  sta^id  prereminent  in  its  kind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  Jager  Chorus  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  subjected.  The  grand  prelude  (which  b  in  fiiet  an  introduc- 
tion of  four  pages)  is  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  the  rest.  -  It 
is  constructed  with  the  greatest  ingenuity^  The  citation  of  the 
passage  from  the  Qstcchanalian  song,  and  the  concluding  cadence, 
is  very  happy.  The  arrangement  of  the  air,  simple  task  as  it  may 
seem,  is  nevertheless  perfi>rmed  by  Mr.  B.  in  a  manner  peouliar 
to  himself,  and  some  few  notes  are  inserted  that  add  greatly  to  the 
effect.  Of  the  variations,  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  best,  but 
tbroughoul  the  whole  there  is  so  much  animation-rrit  sparkles  as 
it  were  with  such  brilliancy— rthat  it  cannot  fiiil  to  majke  its.  way 
with  true  taste  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Chipp's  lesson  is  easy  and  agreeable,  but  the  variations  are 
in  an  unpretending  and  ordinary  style,  which  is  not  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  any  but  beginners,  or  those  who  seek 
inostly  for  amusemeat  in  the  prosecution  of  their  study  • 
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Mr.  Broguier's  du^,  though  not  much  more  thftn^a  simple 
ammgement,  is  nevertheksa  done  with  taste  and  ability,  and  forms 
a  very  pleasing  lesson. 

Mr«  Hokt*8  is  of  a  showy  character ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  sub- 
ject is  well  kept  up  throughout  the  few  passages  that  are  added, 
and  the  parts  are  judiciously  and  eflfectively  allotted  to  the  two 
instruments. 


Precioiay  Romanihchei  Schauspiel,  in  four  Aden  y  Dithtung  Von 
Paris  Alex.  Wolff  £  Music  Von  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber.  Berlin. 
Schlesingerschen  Buck  und  Musikandlung. 

Abon  Hassan^  a  celebrated  Musical  Drama^  performed  at  the  Thea- 
ire  Rojfoly  Drurjf-lane ;  composed  by  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber, 
and  adapted  to  the  English  Stage  bjf  T.  Cooke.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Natur  und  Liebe,  Cantate  zur  Tej/er  des  Augustus  Tages  in  Pil- 
luitz ;  Dichtung  Von  Sriedrich  Kind ;  in  Musik  gesetx  fur 
2  Soprancy  S  Tenore,  and  2  Btuse  /  Von  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 
Berlin.    Schleaingerschen  Buck  u  Musikandlung. 

We  have  already  narrated,  in  our  sketch  of  the  music  of  the 
season,  the  position  into  which  Weber  has  been  exalted  in  this 
country.  It  becomes  therefore  a  duty- almost  indispensable  to 
ezaminesnch  of  his  works  as  have  been  brought  before  us,  and  as 
are  accessible.  For  notwithstanding  Preciosa  has  been  con« 
demned,  and  Abon  Hassan  had  only  the  common  run  of  a  common 
fiurce  upon  the  iitage,  while  Natur  and  Liebe  has  experienced  a 
moderate  reception,  we  consider  that  their  merits,  as  music,  have 
had  but  little  operation  in  the  formation  of  these  judgments. 
Why  we  so  think,  has  already  been  told. 

We  were  not  present  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  night  of  the 
only  representation  of  Preciosa.  Abon  Hassan  we  have  seen,  but 
we  dknnot  imagine  that  the  defects  of  the  one  composition,  or  the 
merits  of  the  other,  have  assisted,  except  in  a  small  degree,  to  the 
rejection  of  the  former  or  the  repute  of  the  latter.  There  are,  in- 
deed, in  thastory  of  Prectofa,  abundant  materials  for  a  dramatist  of 
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of  power  to  work  into  a  piece,  interesting  as  well  for  its  situations 
and  sentiments,  as  for  its  picturesque  characters  and  scenery  ;  but 
of  the  disposition  of  the  fable  we  know  nothing — we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  music.  The  story  is  from  Cervantes.  A  child  is 
stolen  by  gypsies,  and  grows  up  with  uncommon  beauty  and 
attainments.  A. young  nobleman  falls  in  love  with  her^  and 
consents  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  gipsey,  and  remain  two  years  with 
the  tribe,  in  order  to  prove  his  constancy  and  truth.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  wanderings  an  innkeeper's  daughter  becomes  enamoured 
of  him,  and  offers  herself  and  fortune  to  him,  under  the  notion 
that  he  is  the  character  he  seems.  He  tells  her  of  his  passion  for 
Preciosa^  and  rejects  her  overtures.  She  places  some  trinkets  in 
Us  wallet,  and  causes  him  to  be  arrested  for  the  theft.  He  is  cast 
into  prison.  The  governor  of  the.  town  where  he  is  committed 
proves  to  be  the  father  of  Preciosa^  who  comes  to  beg  access  to 
her  lover,  and  the  catastrophe  which  clears  up  the  mystery,  unites 
her  to  her  adorer.  In  such  a  story,  however  improbable  a  fiction, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  dramatic  and  pas- 
sionate effect. 

The  music  consists  of  an  overture,  a  good  deal  of  melo-dramatic 
accompaniment,  an  air,  some  chorusses  and  dances.     ^ 

The  overture  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as^that  to  Der 
Frej/schutx ;  it  is  composed  of  four  passages  from  the  opera  itself, 
a  part  of  the  accompaniment  to  a  soliloquy  for  Preciosa  at  the 
end  of  the  drama,  the  Opening  Chorus,  the  Gipsey  March,  and  the 
passage  concluding  the  whole.  These  little  traits  (though  per- 
fectly characteristic)  are  neither  suflkiently  varied  nor  beautiful  in 
themselves  to  form  a  very  interesting  combination,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  the  overture  illustrates  forcibly  a  very  judicious  remark 
which  we  once  heard  made  on  Weber's  style  of  composition, 
<^  that  if  he  hit  upon  any  beautiful  idea,  he  appeared  not  to  have 
the  faculty  of  varying  it,  for  if  the  strain  was  introduced  fre- 
quently, it  was  not  as  it  would  have  been  by  Mo2art,  in  a  thousand 
varied  forms,  each  more  attractive  than  the  last,  but  always  un- 
altered, and  the  same.''  This  is  indeed  very  much  the  case  with 
the  overture  to  Preciosa.  There  are  a  few  very  sweet  piedbs  of 
melody  (which  are  to  be  found  no  where  else),  but  they  are  not 
worked  upon :  the  passage  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  one  from  the 
Gipsey  March,  which  affords  the  opportunity  of  remarking  how 
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sedulously  attentive  this  composer  is  to  adapt  the  character  of  his 
music  to  that  of  his  story.  The  march  itself  is  founded  on  an  ori- 
ginal gipsey  melody.  This  it  was  that  induced  Weber  to  select 
it  as  the  theme  on  which  to  form  the  principal  and  descripiroe 
part  of  his  overture.  The  concluding  movement  is  thus  worked 
on,  and  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  modulates  into  various  keys—* 
is  sustained  by  a  very  solid  base,  and  concludes  the  overture  by  the 
same  passage  as  that  which  eqds  the  opera.  It  opens  in  A  minor, 
and  changes  in  the  march  into  C  major,  in  which  key  it  concludes* 
The  Gipsey  March,  which  opens  the  opera,  is  followed  by  the 
chorus/  ^^  Hail  Preciosa,"  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  in 
Der  Freysckutz  ;  the  voice  parts  being  extremely  simple,  and  the 
accompaniment  rich  and  very  full ;  and  this  we  may  here  remark 
is  the  general  character  of  all  the  chorusses  in  the  piece.  This 
melody  is  very  singular,  biit  in  many  places  beautiful.  The  fol- 
lowing scene  is  one  of  so  curious  a  construction  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  name  or  describe  it.  It  is  a  soliloquy  for  Preciosa, 
which  is  heightened  by  melo-dramatic  strains  from  the  orchestra. 
To  this  scene  perhaps  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  the 
failure  of  the  opera.  The  English  are  not  yet  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  beauties  and  powers  of  instrumental  music,  to  relish  the  com* 
plete  transfer  of  musical  description  from  the  stage  to  the  oi*ches« 
tra ;  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  music  however  remains  the  same* 
It  is  certainly  beautiful  in  parts  ;  the  bassoon,  horn,  and  darinet 
are  the  principal  solo  instruments,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to 
the  expression.  Although  on  the  whole  this  portion  of  the  opera 
does  not  display  any  very  high  traits  of  genius,  there  is  a  certain 
languor  which  pervades  it  throughout,  and  which  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  the  feelings  of  Preciosa*  The  act  finishes  by  a 
very  spirited  gipsey  dance,  including  an  elegant  solo  for  her. 

.The  second  act  opens  with  the  best  piece  in  the  opera,  a  short 
Gipsey  Chorus.  The  German  words  are  poetical,  and  the 
music  is  a  happy  adaptation  in  Weber's  best  style.  With  the 
exception  of  one  other  chorus,  this  is  the  only  piece  which  has 
escaped  the  wreck,  by  being  introduced  into  Abon  Hassan.  The 
words  are  altered,  and  consequently  the  eJBTect  injured.  The  glee 
opens  with  a  symphony  of  great  freedom  and  originality,  descrip- 
tive of  the  liberty  of  the  gipsey's  life.  The  voice  parts  are  simple 
and  in  detached  portions,  answered  by  an  echo  from  the  horns, 
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which  is  very  effective.  Thereat  of  the  accompamment  is  light 
and  descriptive.  The  only  song  in  the  opera  follows,  and  it  is  for 
Preciosa — the  melody  short  andsimple,  with  a  tadteful  accompani- 
ment for  the  horn  and  flute.  Altogether  it  is  an  extremely  sweet 
and  original  composition.  The  second  act  closes  with  another 
light  Gipsey  Chorus,  similar  in  kind-but  inferior  to  the  first,-  both 
in  melody  and  conception.  The  only  music  in  the  third  act  is  a 
Spanish  national  dance.-  The  fourth  opens  with  the  second  iihoras 
introduced  into  Abon  Hassan,  which  u  good,  though  not  so  good  as 
the  first*  The  melody  is  as  usual  simple,  bnt  the  accompaniitients 
are  brilliant  and  well  adapted  to  the  sulyect.  The  closing  scene 
to  the  opera  is  one  on  the  same  plan  as  the  soliloquy  of  Preciosa 
in  the  first  act.  The  principal  part  is  here  also  allotted  to  her; 
it  is  purely  dramatic,  and  depends  indeed  entirely  upon  the  per« 
former.  Parts  of  the  accompaniment  are  certainly  beautiful,  but 
these  single  traits  of  melody  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the 
attention  of  an  audience. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  Preciosa  being  a 
decided  failure  on  the  part  of  Weber,  yet  we  must  think  he  has 
not  added  to  his  fame  by  its  production.  There  are  some  strong 
proofs  of  superior  ability  and  originality  of  design,  and  the  test 
of  our  belief  that  the  music  was  not  the  primary  causa  of  its  feilure 
is,  that  the  overture  and  its  two  best  pieces  still  continu!^  befdre 
the  public,  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage,  whilst  the  nuiterous 
arrangements  of  the  rest  indicate  a  favourable  opinion  in  the 
general. 

The  music  in  Abon  Hassan  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to 
notice,  in  comparison  with  the  other  compositions  of  its  author ; 
nevertheless  it  has  stood i  t^  ground  in  the  London  theatres.  The 
two  best  pieces  in  it  are  the  chorusses,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  being  introdu^^ed  from  Preciosa.  The  overture  is 
spirited  and  good,  formed  according  to  Weber's  customary  plan, 
with  more  regularity  than  always  belongs  to  such  compositions,  on 
parts  of  the  music  in  the  drama.  If  begins  like  that  to  Preciosa, 
with  the  opening  chorus,  wherein  all  the  melody,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  is  allotted  to  the  accompaniments,  whilst  the  voice 
parts  are  constructed  in  the  simplest  possible  way.  The  bird  whose 
song  of  gladness^  a  soprano  song,  although  not  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  the  composer,  b  nevertheless  an  air  of  sweet  expression. 
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The  melody  of  the  allegro  movement  is  very  preity,  but  falls  off 
for  want  of  variety.  It  is  eaay  of  exeeution,and  is  tastefully  accom- 
panied. Pay  pay  is  a  chorus  of  g^reat  spirit  and  dramatic  effect. 
The  idea  and  construction  of  it  are  very  go#d  ;  indeed  this  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  musical  fun  which  sometimes  arrive  so  seasonably 
in  the  shape  of  finales,  and  assist  by  the  combination  of  gay  music 
and  stage  effect  in  enlivening  the  too  frequent  tedium  of  musical 
dramas  of  this  kind.  Wine,  my  fairest,  Juice  divine^  a  duet,  is 
purely  dramatic :  there  are  a  few  spirited  passages  in  it,  and  as  a 
curious  proof  of  how  much  Weber's  system  of  interweaving  any 
favorite  morceau  with  other  ideas,  he  has  introduced  a  passage  of 
the  opening  chorus,  for  which,  though  we  can  see  no  immediate 
purpose,  its  own  sweetness  is  a  sofBcient  apology.  Kind  Genii 
hear  me,  recitative  and  air,  is  more  in  the  mannerism  of  the  com- 
poser than  any  thing  we  have  yet  met  with.  The  changes  of  feeling 
in  this  song  give  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  and 
although  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  call  for  a  great 
exertion  of  talent,  it  is  nevertheless  treated  with  success;  it  con- 
sists of  three  movements^  of  which  the  two  last  are  the  best.  The 
softness  and  languor  of  the  second,  betiide^  its  fit  adaptation  to  the 
expression  of  the  words,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  exultation  of 
a  milder  kind  expressed  in  the  third.  The  song  is  certainly  capable 
of  considerable  effect.  The  last  duet,  jffear  me  though  lovers  first 
wild  hour  he  o^er,  contains  rather  more  execution  than  the  rest  of 
the  music.  As  a  whole,  Abon  Hassan  is  a  light  production — such 
an  one  indeed  as  any  body  might  have  written » 

Natur  und  Liebe  (an  offering  to  nature)  is  a  cantata  according 
to  the  oldest  form.  Its  character  may  be  at  once  collected  from 
the  following  poetical  lines,  a  |>art  of  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Napier,  and  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  music  by  Mr*  Hawes. 

^^  Then  nature  doth  her  stores  unfold, 

To  deck  her  fiiiry  bowers ; 
Upon  the  trees  are  crowns  of  gold, 

And  gems  within  the  flowers. 
The  massy  clouds  are  in  the  West, 

In  many  a  glowing  cluster, 
And  wood,  and  hill,  and  stream  are  drest, 

In  sun-set's  shining  lustre. 
yoL.  vii.  NO.  XXVI. — ^JuNE,  1825.  I  i 
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Ani}  o'er  the  wide  etherial  blue 
A  meltcmr  veil  of  richest  hue 

Ih  gleaming  splendour  closes  ; 
And  all  around  a  purple  dew. 

As  though  distill'd  from  roses, 

O'er  tree  and  herb  reposes* 

And  thus  adorn'd  by  nature's  hand, 

The  sky,  and  earth,  and  ocean, 
In  all  their  pride  and  glory  stand, 

A  temple  for  devotion. 
And  there  's  a  whisper  on  the  gale, 

A  murmur  in  the  fountain, 
And  peace  is  resting  in  the  vale. 

And  silence  on  the  mountain* 
Above,  below,  on  ev'ry  side, 
O'er  ev^ry  spot  there  seems  to  glide 

A  deep  and  burning  feeling, 
That  spreads  its  spirit  fiir  and  wide. 

The  wounded  bosom  healing. 

And  the  Deity  revealing* 

Naiur  und  Liebe  is  said  to  be  one  of  Weber's  early  works — we 
are  sure  it  is  an  inconsiderable  one*  With  the  exception  of  tbe 
last  chorus,  there  is  nothing  from  beginning  to  th6  end  wortliy  a 
man  of  genius.  The  melody  to  which  the  words  we  have  quoted 
are  set  is  barely  pretty,  and  even  here  the  theme  is  repeated  so 
often  or  varied  so  little  as  to  be  tiresome  :  the  same  remark  applies 
more  forcibly  to  a  duet,  ^^  Fraught  with  melodies  Elysiany**  which 
is  even  in  a  more  tinkling  manner*  The  chorus  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  certainly  well  worked,  though  part  of  it  bears  so  ob- 
vious a  resemblance  towards  oHe  of  Beethoven's,  in  the  Mount 
of  Olives^  that  it  must  we  think  be  an  intentional  imitation. 

We  must  observe  that  the  Berlin  score  diffSers  exceedingly  from 
the  publication  in  English  from  the  Argyll  Rooms.  Mr.Hawes 
has  probably  obtained  a  subsequent  and  amended  edition.  If  not 
he  has  interpolated  other  songs,  for  we  do  not  even  find  the  prin- 
cipal English  air  in  the  copy  before  us.  The  Berlin  we  therefore 
conclude  to  be  an  imperfect  publication. 
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LookfOg  then  at  the  £o«npoBUioDSiDfWieber  which  Jiaye  been  pro- 
ilucedhere  since  Der  FreyschtUz^  ve  perceive  nx>jthing  to  sustain  the 
reputation  gained  to  their  author  by  that  production^  aad  we^aii* 
not  evade  the  conclusion,  that  his  musical  talent  has  been  more 
over-rated  thaa  that  of  any  composer  we  ever  remember.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  have  stated^  he  Jbias  absorbed  ^1  the  reputatiqii 
that  baa  attende4iA6  drumaiXseASy  and  his  name  is  emblazoned  with 
the  halo  which  national  pride^  exerting  itself  (with  irery  j^ood 
feeling)  in  a  foreign  country  as  well  as  at  home,  laad  indiyidnal 
interest  has  raised  around  it.  The  opei^  is  certftinly  a  work  of 
genius,  butliitherto  we  have  seen  little  beyood  it  to  Jefid  us  to 
believe  that  thepo.wer  is  gr?.at  or  far  e.xtending. 


A  New  Treatise  oh  the  Art  qf  Playing  upon  the  DoubJLe  Movemeat 
JUarp/  comprising  the  Ruiimeitis  of  Music^  a  Sme^  of  Exer* 
cises  with  the  Metronome^  and  a  Concise  Theory/  ofPnu^tical 
Harmony  S  *y  F*  C.  Meyer.  I^ondon.  CJomfeoU,  CoUard 
imd  Collard. 

Professors  of  eminence,  w«  hayex^ften  Imd  ^M^cagion  to  nemartk, 
ycanaot^loa  more  acceptaUe.service  to  art,  or  to  ike  ijaing  gene^ 
ntioBs^f  the  foUowers  of  art9  than  that  they  perfprm  in  giving 
written  ^records  <of  the  steps  by  which  they  Jhave  Attained  their 
eraineiace*  Mr^  JMeyer  founds  his  claims  ojpon  loi^  experience — 
not  only  his  own  indeed,  but  of  bis  farther  alscj.  ^^  T-he  name  of 
Meyer*'  (ke  says)  is  identified  in  this  contntry  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  pedal  harp ;  my  fether,  Mr.  Philip  Meyer^  kavi^g  been 
ike  first  persion  wh0  introduce^  it  kece^  and  also  the  frst  per^ 
former  thereon  in  public  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooma,  in  ]^7S; 
and  0iy  elder  brother  and  myself  have  follow^  my  father's  views 
in  extending  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  present  time."  In  plain 
En^flish,  Mr,  Meyer^s  family  have  been  teachers  of  the  instrument 
for  sometking  more  than  fifty  years.  The  fact  however  jsof  more 
consequence  than  the  phraseology,  and  it  forms  a  strong  ground 
of  recommendation. 

I  i  2 


950  Meyer's  instructions. 

Mr.  Meyer's  work  commences  with  the  rudiments  of  musical 
instruction,  notation,  time,  &c.*  These  are  reduced  into  a  brieF 
form,  and  therefore  are  not  very  clearly  explained.  An  expla« 
nation  of  the  structure  and  action  of  the  harp  follows-^the  string- 
ing  and  tuning  and  the  position  of  the  player.  The  principles  of 
fingering  and  execution  Ate  next  elucidated.  Mr.  Meyer  has 
divfded  his  rules  more  systematieally  and  more  minutely  than  the 
authors  of  preceding  books,  giving  altogether  nineteen  distinct 
examples.  These  rules  are  followed  by  exercises,  to  call  into 
effect  the  principles  laid  down. 

Mr.  Meyer  considers  that  he  has  made  a  discovery  of  importance 
in  adapting  a  series  of  exercises  to  be  practised  with  the  metronome. 
In  the  preface  he  says — *^  Power  of  execution  being  derived  from 
the  mechanical  facility  of  the  hand,  a  work  which  combines  exam- 
ples with  the  principle  of  acquiring  that  power  in  the  readiest 
manner,  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  To  obtain  this  end,  I 
have  instructed  upon  a  plan  entirely  my  own,  for  some  years,  most 
successfully ;  and  it  is  from  long  experience  that  I  am  convinced 
itis  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  fine  execution  in  less  time  than 
any  other  method.  In  my  treatise,  I  have  combined  numerous 
examples  with  a  series  of  practices^  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
metronome,  are  intended  to  promote  mechanical  facility,  by  pro- 
ceeding gradually  from  a  very  slow  motion  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  velocity  ;  and  the  application  of  the  metronome  on  this 
principle  (which  is  exclusively  my  own),  I  find  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student,  as  it  at  once  points  out  present  inabi- 
lity, shews  the  jpower  of  rapidity  to  be  accomplished,  -gind  stimu- 
lates to  exertion  by  distinctly  shewing  what  remains  to  be  done.'' 

The  value  of  this  method  (if  indeed  it  possess  any  thing  extraorr 
dinary)  appears  to  lie  in  the  simple  fact,  that  by  the  limitations 
Mr.  Meyer  has  assigned  by  the  figures  of  the  metronome,  he  has 
pointed  but  a  method  by  which  the  pupil  may  begin,  slowly 
advrmce  in  rapidity,  note  his  progress,  and  finally  ascertain  when 
he  has  obtained  as  much  celerity  as  Mr.  Meyer  thinks  attainable 

*  This,  tho.ugh  an  indispensable  part  pf  knowledge,  seems  to  us  a  very 
superfluous  method  of  filling  up  an  instruction  book.  Since  the  same  princi- 
ples apply  to  all  instruments,  why  should  not  some  elementary  book,  such  for 
instanceas  Keith's  Musical  Vade  Mecura,  he  put  into  the  hands  pf  the  pupil  ? 
Such  a  course  would  save  the  eternal  repetitions  to  be  found  in  all  elementary 
treatises. 
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or  desirable.  If  we  understand  the  process  rightly,-  the  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  common  course  is,  that  the  student 
registers  his  dteps,  and  can  yisilally  ascertain  his  improvement. 
We  cannot  perceive  how  it  adds  one  single  advantage  to  the 
mode  of  practising.  The  exeircises  themselves  are  diversified, 
copious,  aiid  progressive  in  difiiculty. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  appended  a  treatise  on  practical  harmony ;  we  may 
therefore  remark,  that  he  has  not  been  sufiiciently  careful  to  purge 
his  examples  from  error  in  the  harmonies.  In  the  first  three  bars 
of  the  ground  we  find  consecutive  fifths.  This  passage  is  carried 
through  fourteen  or  fifteea  pages  in  different  shapes,  but  from  the 
harmonies  being  more  separated,  the  effect  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
inadmissible.  In  hid  exposition  of  the  first  root  (bar  1,  page  88) 
there  is  the  same  error. 

The  second  root. — He  has  doubled  the  7th,  which  makes  octaves 
with  the  derived  base  in  the  chord  of  7.  One  chord  will  not  suf- 
fice as  an  example  for  the  different  inversions  of  the  discord  of  the 
7th,  because  in  the  1st  inversion,  y,  the  3d  of  the  root  should  be 
omitted,  in  the  7  and  |  other  sounds  should  not  he  doubled.  There- 
fore his  plan  pf  making  the  full  chord  do  for  all  the  figurings 
cannot  be  correct. 

Page9&*  Example  of  the  9fA,  prepared  and  resolved, — At  bar  1 
Mr*  M.  has  O  with  a  7,  wUch  is  of  course  dominant  to  the  C  which 
follows  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar.  Now  the  major  3d  of  the 
dominant  must  Bsceody  and  he  gets  rid  of  it  entirely  in  the  resolu- 
tion. This  might  have  been  avoided  by  taking  the  3d  of  the  root 
in  the  baae*  In  the  4th  bar  of  the  same  example  he  has  doubled 
the  3d  ib  the  chord  of  the  6th. 

Example  4.  Page  89. — ^^  The  extreme  sharp  6th  is  sonaetimes 
accompanied  with  |,  as  follows."  Now  the  E  in  the  base  should 
be  flattened  by  an  accidental,  or  it  is  not  an  extreme  sharp  6th. 

Many  similar  inaccuracies  are  discoverable,  which  though  not 
absolutely  inadmissiblB  in  such  musLe,  might  still  have  been 
avoided.  But  i^e  are  quite  willing  to  ajlow  Mr.  Meyer  the  fullest 
latitude  which  exercises  permit. 

The  same  reasoning  which  applies  to  notation,  &c.  inthe  first 
pitrt  of  the  book  applies,  in  truths  to  the  last.  If  Mr.  Meyer  had 
intended  (fvhich  we  presume  he  does  not)  to  instruct  the  student  in 
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tlie  theory  of  harmony,  his  brief  iDstructioiM  ure  of  course  iasiaffi- 
cient ;  if  he  iatends  merely  intends  to  eheir  bow  certain  iigures  are 
to  be  interpreted,  hii  instructions  ar«  uanMeoBarUy  long*  The 
valuable  parts  of  the  book,  then,  are  those  which  essentially  r^Ute 
to  the  harpi  sjad  these  wre  sufficiently  gopd  to  reconuaeodiL 


Cfod  Save  the  Kingy  with  Variations  Jbr  the  Piano  ForiCy  with 
Accompaniments  for  the  Flute  and  Violoncetlo  (ad  lib.)  by  J. 
F.  Burrowes.  London.  Chappell  and  Co.  and  Goulding  and 
Co. 

Independently  of  the  production  of  a  good  lesson,  Mr.  Bur* 
rowes  will  deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  every  loyal  isuhject 
for  giving  not  only  novelty  but  variety  to  ^^  the  national  antiiem/* 
for  in  sooth  the  national  anthem  has  become  the  most  tiresome  of 
all  possible  things,  from  its  eternal  repetition.  Do  we  walk  the 
streets  ?  we  hear  the  national  anthem  from  all  the  itinerant 
musicians  of  the  metropolis.  If  a  dancing  bear,  or  a  corps  de 
ballet  of  monkeys  visit  the  village  to  which  we  have  retreated, 
the  hand  organ  grinds  out  the  national  anthem.  Do  we  attend  a 
public  dinner  I  we  have  the  national  anthem  I  Do  we  visit  the 
theatre?  here  again  the  national  anthem  ?— *and  it  mustbeienconftd 
and  sung  thrice  over  at  least,  if  any  poor  unhappy  radical  should 
be  fool  enoiAgh  to  detennsne  io  kefif  his  hat  on.  Thus  has  iUa 
fidae  and  simple  melody  been  thdnuit  into  the  ears  and  out  of  Urn 
hearts  of  the  bulk  of  Us  Majesty^s  liege  subjects,  by  the  invete- 
rate determination  to  keep  it  there.  God  save  the  King  !  say  wo 
ia  afl  siacerity,  exoept  w4iea  wc  hear  ^  the  national  aiitiNmi,^'and 
then  we  widi — ourselves  amy  where  else. 

But  we  nepeat  Mr.  Burnawes  deserves  well  of  his  coutttry  for 
diversifying  this  never  ending  theme  both  agveeahly  and  ^1- 
fully.  There  are  seven  variations,  and  Hke  middle  one,  which  is 
entitled  ^*  preghiera^^  (why  not  call  it  a  prayer  in  plain  English 
Mr  Burrowes  ?)  is  very  clear  and  expressive.  Indeed  throughout 
the  composer  appears  to  us  to  have  aimed  at  an  approach  io  the 
dHTerent  sentiment  of  the  song  in  its  sevonal  verses.  As  a  whole  it 
is  a  pleasing  lesson,  and  will  wexloubt  not  be  as  popular  ask  merits. 
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Book  1,  ofPteparaUiry  Esereisesfor  the  Piano  ForU^  ealctdaUd 
to  form  the  Hand^  and  to  ghc  m  correct  idea  o/Fingerif^^  'Chiefly 
intended  09  an  Inirodnction  to  the  Siudiei  of  Cramer^  Kalk^ 
brenner^  Eie$^  Steibeliy  Woelfij  ^c.  composed  andjingened  by 
D*  Bruguier*    London.    Chappell  and  Co, 

T&is  little  book,  altbon^h  it  may  appear  on  a  perusal  of  its  title 
page,  to  assume  much,  nevertheless  does  not  promise  at  all  more 
than  it  fulfill.  It  mvst,  we  think,  Iia?e  been  long  apparent  to 
masters,  especially  to  those  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  that 
the  studies  to  which  this  purposes  to  be  introduction,  are  com- 
posed of  such  passages  and  combinations,  and  are  each  in  so 
▼aried  a  style  as  to  reader  the  just  comprehension. and  execution 
a  task  only  adapted  to  considerable  proficients.  With  a  little  pre^ 
viouS'initiation,  however,  into  their  leading  difficulties,  particu- 
larly  with  respect  to  a  correct  mode  of  fingering,  these  certain 
guides  to  the  higher  mysterks  of  the  art  might  be  rendered  con- 
siderably easier  of  attainment,  thereby  sparing  the  pupil  much 
labour,  and  smoothing  his  way  towards,  the  accomplishment  of 
those  powers  of  execution  and  expression  which,  when  gained, 
make  the  art  so  truly  delightful.  This  has  been  Mr.  Bruguier*s 
object,  and  the  plan  he  has  pursued  is  judicious,  and  promises 
ultimate  success. 

The  present  number  of  his  work  commences  with  passages  of 
the  easiest  kind,  and  continues  gradually  introducing  the  more 
difficult  ones,  comprising  exercises  on  the  scales,  the  shake,  on 
thirds  variously  arranged,  triplets,  octaves,  chromatic  passages, 
and  passages  for.extending  the  hand.  They  are  fingered  accord- 
ing to  the  best  mode,  and  ascend  so  gradually  from  the  easiest  to 
the  more  difficult,  that  they  may  be  given  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation to  the  earliest  beginner,  and  cannot  fail  to  assist  materially 
in  overcoming  those  obstacles  which  are  in  general  conquered 
with  difficulty  by  the  more  advanced  student,  who  is  unjnrepared 
by  such  practice. 
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Musical  Sketchy  in  which  is  iniroduced  the  Scotch  Air  of  Wandering 

Willie;  by  Frederick  Kalkbrenner.  London.  Ckappell  andCo. 
Rondo  alia  Polacca  on  Amor  possenie  Nome,  for  the  Pia$to  Forte, 

with  Accompaniments  (ad  lib)  for  the  .Flute/  by  Camille  PleyeL 

London.    R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Rondo  on  Aurora  che  sorgerai,  for  the  Piano 

Forte ^  with  an  Acco/npanimentfor  the  Flute;  by  Camille Pleyel. 

I^ndon.    R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
Impromptu  on  Auld  Robin  Gray;  by  Cipriani  Potter     Birchall 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  lesson  is  the  first  number  of  a  set  to  be  pub- 
lished under  this  novel  title,  and  fj^ives  fair  promise  of  a  grei^  treat 
to  the  admirers  of  the  brilliant  and  characteristic  music  of  this 
composer.  It  is  however  in  a  much  easier  style  than  Mr.  K. 
usually  adopts,  but  it  possesses  in  a  degree  th^  innate  fire  and 
imagination  which  illumines  the  productions  of  his  genius.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  the  introduction  is  a  beautiful  and  somewhat 
novel  cadence  at  its  conclusion.  The  theme  selected  is  an  old 
and  expressive  air,  and  from  its  own  character,  and  the  effective 
manner  of  its  arrangement,  requires  more  care  and  attention  from 
the  performer  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  lesson.  The 
whole  piece  is  apparently  written  for  effect,  and  is  calculated  more 
for  amusement  than  practice.  Of  passages  of  deep  feeling,  in 
consonance  with  the  air,  it  contains  but  few,  but  it  is  easily  dis- 
covered to  be  from  a  superior  hand,  and  is  a  lesson  of  very  general 
attraction. 

Mr«  Pleyel's  two  lessons  will  be  both  effective  and  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  showy  execution.  This  is  their  character- 
istic, and  though  it  would  not  perhaps  be  a  recommendation  to 
finished  performers  of  correct  taste,  yet  they  dispUy  so  much 
ingenuity,  and  contain  so  much  that  is  agreeable,  if  the  subjects 
alone  be  considered,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
them  to  notice. 

Mr.  Potter's  Impromptu  contains  much  that  is  good,  and  not  a 
little  that  is  out  of  place.  The  introduction  is  of  the  former  kind, 
but  the  air  we  must  think  ineffectively  arranged,  which,  putting 
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every  thmg  else  aside,  is  searcely  sound  policy — as  if  an  old 
favourite,  like  AuU  Robin  Gray^  is  introduced  to  us  in  an  ufi» 
pleasing  fbrm,  so  as  to  disturb  4>ld  associations,  we  are  apt  to 
be  prejudiced  against  wbat  is  to  follow.  The  secoad,  third,  and 
fourth  variations  contain  much  that  is  original  and  attractive, 
particularly  the  last,  which  alone  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
conspoaer^s  advancenent ;  we  do  not  like  the  concluding  part 
of  the  lesson. 


Popol  cTEgitlOy  ecco  ritorno  a  voi,  Recit,  e  Coro,  e  Cara  mano  delP 

amorcj  Canalina — 
Sperar?  si  qu^l  fanciullo^  Recit.  i  GiQvineito  Cavalier^  Romanza 

€  terzetto — 
Va  gia  varcasti  indegnoy  gran  duetto — 
Ml  from  Jl  Crociato  in  Egitto^  composed  hy  Maj/erbepr.    London. 

Birchall  and  Co. 

So  justly  celebrated  an  opera  as  the  work  of  Mayerbeer,  must 
necessiarlly  demand  of  us. a  detailed  and  complete  examination. 
We  pu;*pose  therefore  no  more  in  this  article  than  to  point  out 
that  these  are  amongst  the  most  popular  and  beautiful  parts  of 
this  fine  composition.  The  first  is  for  a  soprano,  the  second  for 
two  sopranos  and  a  contralto,  and  the  duet  for  a  tenor  and  so- 
priano.  They  are  full  of  character^  and  may  be  recommended  as 
giving  great  s&ope  tp  expression. 


GrandP  Arin,  Ola  Varresla  !  as  sung  by  Madame  Caiaianij  expressly 
composedfor  her  by  Pio  Cianchettini.    London,    WillisandCo. 

New  Mazurka^  mth  Variations,  as  sung  by  Madame  Catalani  ;  ike 
Theme  by  Madame  Caialani — the  Variations j  with  an  Accompa- 
niment for  a  Violin,  and  Flute  Obligato,  expressly  composedfor 
her  by  Pio  Cianchettinii    London.    Lavenu  and  Co. 

The  pre-eminent  female  for  whom  these  things  are  ^^  expressly 
composed,"  has  differed  in  one  particular  from  most  others.  It  has 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XXVI. — Juke,  1825.  r  k 
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been  said  of  her  that  '^  she  sings  about  a  doeen  airs,  with  which 
she  travels  over  Europe.'*  But  this  is  not  true  ;  few  singers  have 
taken  mere  pains  to  obtain,  or  have  had  more  songs  composed  for 
them,  than  Madame  Catalani.  The  succeeding  sentences,  in  which 
the  author  we  quote  pronounces  that  a  similarity  pervades  all  she 
does,  may  be  thought  to  approach  nearer  the  truth.  We  intro- 
duce these  observations  to  rescue  Mr.*  P.  Cianchettini  from  ^ the 
censure  he  mu^t  otherwise  be  exposed  to  for  the  first  part  of  the 
first  song,  which  has  been  put  together,  every  one  will  feel,  not  in 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  nor  even  in  obedience  to  his  own  good 
taste,  but  simply  to  display  Madame  Catalani's  power  in  her  own 
manner*  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  an  opening  of  great  force,  but 
without  any  thing  else  to  recommend  it.  There  is  a  middle 
movement  of  considerable  beauty,  but  the  conclusion  is  but  too 
much  upon  a  par  with  the  beginning.  We  entirely  acquit  Mr. 
Cianchettini  of  all  share  in  these  faulty  dispositions,  but  the  wish 
to  set  off  the  powers  of  Madame  C.  The  passages  are  showy,  but 
by  no  means  diflGicult  of  execution,  and  they  lie  in  those  parts  of 
her  voice  where  she  can  throw  in  all  her  immense  volume  and 
force.    And  this,  we  doubt  not,  was  the  object. 

The  second  is  quite  in  another  style.  The  Mazurka  is  a  na- 
tional dance,  peculiar  to  Poland,  and  the  theme,  it  seems,  is  fur- 
nished by  Madame  Catalani  herself.  It  i^  at  once  sweet,  airy,  and . 
catching.  Mr.  Cianchettini  has  treated  it  very  ingeniously,  for  he 
has  given  it  all  the  play  and  all  the  display  of  an  air  with  varia- 
tions, yet  retaining  much  expressiveness.  We  heard  Madame 
Catalani  sing  it  at  her  last  concert,  and  with  great  eflfect,  for  her 
power  of  contrast  and  transition  was  exquisitely  called  forth.  It 
is  chiefly  light  and  playfulj-but  the  last  verse  demands  vigorous 
bursts  of  execution.  We  never,  indeed,  remember  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  pleased  so  much  obso  truly.  The  composer  has 
inscribed  it  to  Miss  Sarel,  ^  young  lady  whose  natural  endowments 
place  her,  we  understand,  so  high  amongst  amateurs,  that  the  dedi- 
.  cation  of  so  difficult  a  song  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to 
talent  offered  by  judgment. 
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Lm  Primavera  fir  the  Piano  Forte^  with  Accompaniments  fir  the 

FlutCj  (ad  Kb.)  by  T.  Ai  RawUngs.     London.     Goul^ing 

and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Variations  on  an  Air  by  Shield^  with  Flute  Accom^ 

panimenty  (ad  lib.)  by  T.  A.  Razeiings.    London.    Ooulding 

and  Co. 
Divertimento  on  Airs  from  Jl  Barbiere  de  Sffoiglia,  by  G.  KiaU 

mark.    London.    Cfaappelland  Co. 
JUy  Love  is  but  a  Lassie  yet,  arranged  fir  the  Piano  Forfe,  ky  T^ 

Valentine,    London.    OhappeU  and  Co.  * 

Sweet  Innisfallen^  arranged  with  Variations  fir  the  Piano  Forte^ 

by  L.  Jansen. 
A  Pastoral  DrcertimeniOy  a  la,  Chasse^fir  the  Piano  Forte ^  by  J. 

H.  Little.    London.    .J.  Po;iver> 

Mr.  Rawlinga  ranks  wi^h  tbe  composers  who  are  graduallj 
rising  in  the  scale  of  merit  and  of  estiniaiion,  and  whose  produc-i 
tions  indicate  a  regular  progression  of  refinement  and  taste.  Of 
the  two  lessons  before  us  the  first  is  the  easiest,  and  supports  our 
position  the  least;  but  it  is  a  sweet  and  tasteful  composition, 
and  deserving  the  notice  of  those  who  are  fond  of  agreeable 
moreeaux.  The  variations,  which  are  inscribed  to  Mr.  Shield,, 
are  distinguished  both  by  elegance  and  originality :  the  subject  is 
The  Thorny  one  of  Mr.  S.'s  most  admired  and  expressive  airs,  and 
it  is  treated  with  characteristic  simplicity  and  beauty  by  Mr.'R. 
The  Introduction  is  varied  and  agreeable,  and  the  whole  lesson, 
fipeaks  highly  in  fiivour  of  the  composer's  taste. 

Mr.  Kialmark's  Divertimento  is  formed  upon  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  airs  in  the  opera,  than  which  there  is  little  more  intro- 
duced ;  but  what  there  is,  is  good  and  in  keeping  with  the  nelo^ 
dite.    The  lesson  is  easy  but  attractive. 

Though  the  brightness  of  genius  lights  upon  trifles,  it  never 
foils  to  illumine  them.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Valentine^s 
lesion  on  the  pretty,  but  hacknted  Scotch  air  he  has  selected. 
There  are  no  difficulties,  no  execution,  but  there  is  a  spirit  and 
brilliancy  throughout  the  whole,  and  an  originality  in  its  arrange* 
ment  that  speak  very  highly  for  the  talents  of  the  composer,  and 
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lead  us  to  hope  we  shall  ere  long  see  his  abilities  exerted  on 
higher  subjects. 

Mr.  Jansen^s  lesson  is  showy  and  easy^  two  great  recommenda- 
tions to  beginners,  for  whom  it  is  priHcipally  adapted* 

Mr.  Little  is  so  well  known  as  an  agreeable  composer,  that  his 
name,  and  an.  assurance  that  the  present  lessoa  does  not  fall  short' 
of  his  accustomed  excellence,  will  be  a  sufficjleat  introduction  to 
notice. 


Fare  thee  well^  dnd  if  for  ever;  wriiien  bj/Lord  Bjfron  ;  the  Music 

composed  by  J.  C  Clifton.    London.    Chappell  and  Co» 
Fair  Geraldina,  Songy  in  the  Spanish  stj/le  ;  written  by  //.  S.  Van 

Dyk^  Esq.  composed  by  John  Barnett. .    London.    Cramer, 

Addison,  and  Beale. 
The  Roscy  Ballad;  written  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.J.  Fox ; 

composed  by   W.  H.  Cutler^  Mus..  Bac»    Oxon.      London. 

Lindsay. 
Let  the  shrill  Trumpets  marlike  voice  /  composed  by  fV.  H.  Culler. . 

Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.    London.    Lindsay. 
Fly  away  D&oe;  composed  by  J.  Whitaker.    London,  Whitaker. 
Geraldincy  a  Ballad  ;  composed  by  G.  Nicks.    London.  BirchalU 
Busyf  curious^  thirsty  Fly^  Duel  /  composed  by  J,  Emdisij  Esq, 

London.    D'Almaine  and  Co. 

These  vocal  pieces  have  all  nearly  the  same  title  to  our  recom- 
mendation— a  general  phrase  indeed,  but  one  which  suits  the  occa- 
sion, for  what  can  be  expected  from  a.  reviewer  towards  the  class 
of  productions  just  levelled  above  the  mediocrity  which  confounds 
the  million  of  publications  of  this  ntture,  more  than  to  ppint  them 
out  to  the  observation  of  amateurs.  Their  common  property  is  a' 
certain  quantity  of  tasteful  melody  and  expression.  Amongst 
those  before  us  Mr.  Barnett'«  song  is  in  a  rational  manner,  and  is 
altogether  a  quaint  and  ingefiious  imitation,  susceptible  of  much 
effect.  Mr.  Cutler^s  ballad  is  a  pleasing  melody,  and  his  base 
recitative  and  air,  in  the  manner  of  Handel — so  much  indeed  that 
some  of  the  passages  are  to  be  found  in  thatgr.eat  composier'a. 
works  and  others,  are  more  the  production  of  memory  than  inven- 
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tion ;  but  altogether  it  is  asliowy  song*  JP/y  omajf  dove  is  the  air 
which  Miss  H.  Cawse  sung  so  well  in  the  coodemned  opera — 
« the  Hebrew  familtf:^ 

Mr.  Nicks  is  s«  exceUent,  so  usefal,  and  so  amiable  a  member 
of  the  profession^  that  the  respect  earned  by  him  in  a  pretty  long 
professional  life,  will  make  his  composition  an  object  of  cuFioBity, 
particularly  as  we  remember  a  very  excellent  song  of  his  was  its 
precurser*  Geruldine  is^  truly  speakings  a  sweet  and  pleasing  air, 
unaffectedly  expressive^  and  aiming  at  no  difficulties^ — ^The  duet . 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  amateur  who  has  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  several  very  elegant  songg.  It  is  in  the  old  manner  of 
writing,  and  has  a  title  to  regard  for  its  easy  simplicity  and  its 
power  of  effect,  if  rightly  managed. 


To  datfy  dearest,  is  ourSy  Ballad,  hy  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  (the 
subject  of  the  Air  from  a  Ballet.}    London.    Power. 

Pale  broken  Flomer,  Ballad,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  London. 
Power. 

Hear,  take  my  Heart,  Ballad  ^  wriUen  tmd  composed  by  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.    London.    Power* 

'^  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit,*^  never  could  be  applied  with 
more  strictness  to  any  one  than  to  the  elegant  aathor  of  these 
ballads,  for  whether  he  selects  a  melody  for  words,  or  produces 
the  piece  entire,  his  fine  taste  is  always  visible.  Of  these  ballads 
two  are  of  the  first  kind,  and  one  only  from  his  own  pen.  The 
last  on  the  list  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  most  beautiful  indeed 
they  are,  either  considered  as  power  or  as  music.  Pale  broken 
fower  is  one  of  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Moore  so  often  gives  of 
being  able  to  deck  ideas  as  old  as  verse  itself,  with  new  and  ex- 
quisite grace  and  feeling.  The  last  is  so  imaginative  and  playful 
that  we  must  give  it  to*  the  reader  entire. 

Here,  take  my  heart,  'twill  be  safe  in  thy  keeping, 
While  I  go  wand'ring  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea ; 

Smiling  or  sorrowing,  waking  or  sleeping. 
What  need"I  care,  so  my  heart  is  with  thee. 
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If  in  the  race  we  are  destined  to  run,  love, 
They  who  have  light  hearts,  the  happiest  be,* 

Happier  still  must  they  be  who  have  none,  love, 
And  that  will  be  my  case,  when  mine  is  with  thee. 


No  matter  now  where  I  may  be  a  rove 

No  matter  how  many  bright  eyes  I  see — 
Should  Venus*  self  come  and  ask  me  to  love  her, 

I'd  tell  T  could  not — my  heart  is  with  thee; 
There  let  it  lie,  growing  fonder  and  fonder ; 

And  should  dame  Fortune  turn  truant  to  thee, 
Why  let  hei*  go — I  have  a  treasure  beyond  her 

As  long  as  my  hearths  out  at  interest  with  thee ! 


ARRANGEMENTS. 

Overture  to  Preciosa  and  favourite  Airs,  for  two  Perfornlers 
on  the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  T.  Latour.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Overture  to  Preciosa,  for  Harp  and  Piano  Forte,  with  Flute 
and  Violoncello  Accompaniments  ;  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

The  Beauties  of  Preciosa,  adapted  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  the 
Author.    R.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Overture  to  Preciosa,  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte, 
with  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib)  ;  by  D. 
Bruguier.    Gow  and  Son^ 

Two  Books  of  Music  in  Preciosa,  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with 
Accompaniments  for  the  Flute  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib)  ;  by  D. 
Bruguier. 

No.  6,  Klose's  Operatic  Divertimentos,  from  Preciosa.  Chap- 
pell and  Co. 

La  belle  Sorciere,  Romance,  Ballet,  and  Chorus,  from  Preciosa, 
arranged  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte;  by  C.  N.  Weiss- 
Spanish   National  Dance,  from  Preciosa,   arranged    for  the 
Piano  Forte;  by  J.  Calkin. 

Overture  to  Der  Freyschutz,  arranged  for  Harp  and  Piano 
Forte,  with  Flute  and  Violoncello  Accompaniment  (ad  lib);  by 
G.  Hoist.    R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
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Overture  to  Der  Freyschutz,  arranged  for  three  Flutes,  with 
Violoncello  Accompanimeiit  (ad  lib);. by  M.  Hoist,  No.  1,  of 
Operatic  Overtures* 

Favourite  Airs  from  Der  Freyschutas,  arranged  as  Duets  for 
two  Flutes;  byC.  N.Weiss.    T.Lindsay. 

Select  Airs  from  Der  Freyschutz,  arranged  for  the  Flute ;  by 
W.  Card.    Laveou  and  Co. 

The  Incantation  Scene  in  Der  Freyschutz,  arranged  for  Harp 
and  Piano  Forte,  with  Flute  and  Violoncello  Accompaniments 
(ad  lib);  by  N.  C.  Bochsa.    Boosey  and  Co. 

Overture  to  Euryanthe,  arranged  for  two  Performers  on  ihe 
Piano  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and  Violoncello' 
(ad  lib);  by  W.  Watts.    Birchall  and  Co. 

Overture  to  Abon  Hassan,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with 
Accompaniments  (ad  lib),  for  Flute  (or  Violin)  and  Violoncello. 

Book  17,  of  Rossini's  favourite  Airs,  for  Harp  and  Piano  Forte, 
with  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib) ;  by 
N.  C.  Bochsa.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Overture  to  II  Turco  in  Italia,  for  Harp  and  Piano  Forte,^  with 
Accompaniments  for  Flute  and  Violoncello ;  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

No.  6,  of  Crouch's  Select  Movements. 

Seven  Books  of  a  Selo'^tion  of  National  and  Popular  Airs, 
arranged  in  a  familiar  style  for  the  Harp.;  by  T.  P.  Chipp.  J. 
Power. 

No8.  II  and  IS,  of  Les  Petits  Amusemens  for  the  Piano  FcHrte; 
by  J.  Calkki.    Chappell  and  Co. 

A  Selection  of  the  most  admired  of  Moore's  Irish  and  National 
Melodies,  published  singly.    J.  Power. 
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J.  HIS,  the  most  splendid  of  EMgliidi  nasic  meetings,  is  to  eon- 
nence  on  the  week  beginnisg  with  Tuesday,  the  ISth  of  September, 
and  unless  traversed  by  accidents  which  no  human  catttion  can 
foresee  or  prevent,  its  magnificence  will  be  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  provincial  meetings.  Ever  since  the  last,  the  minds  of 
its  supporters  have  been  upon  the  strojtch,  and  their  adiHty 
unbounded,  to  render  the  preparations  for  the  next  as  complete  as 
possible.  Such  energy  commands  success.  The  first  and  greatest 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  erection  of  the  spacious  and  superb 
room  in  which  the  evening  concerts  are  to  be  held.  As  the 
knowledge  of  ssKh  an  example  of  public  spirit  cannot  be  tao 
widely  ditfiised,  we  diall  make  our  record  of  the  transaction  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  CDOsse,  the  very  able  historian  of  the  late  York 
Festival. 

^  Is  the  cottrse  of  the  spring  of  18S4  the  ground  adjoining  the 
western  wall  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  with  a  front  towards  Finkle- 
street,  was  offered  for  sale ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  several  members 
^of  the  Yorkshire  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  the 
house  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Vernon,  Canon  Reaiden- 
tlary,  it  was  considered  to  be  an  extremely  eligible  situation  iioth 
"tot  the  panrpoees  of  the  society  and  for  a  concert-room,  and  was 
ultimately  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £21C0,  which,  iAer  subse- 
quently determining  not  to  combine  the  two  objects  together,  sras, 
by  the  purchase  of  some  necessary  portions  of  adjoining  profierty, 
increased  to  the  sum  of  jg8570,  in  the  whole,  for  the  site,  including 
a  respectable  hotel,  which  it  will  not  be  requisite  to  remove,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

^^  About  this  time  the  enquiries  as  to  the  probability  of  another 
Festival,  and  the  period  at  which  it  would  be  held,  became  both 
numerous  and  urgent;  and,  after  much  deliberation,  arising  from 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  too  early  repetition  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
delay  which  might  damp  the  ardour  of  the  public  on  the  other,  it 
was  resolved — ^the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having 
previously  been  liberally  granted — ^that  the  second  Festival  should- 
be  held  in  September,  18S5,  leaving  the  time  at  which  such  meet- 
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ings  should  be  periodically  held  in  future — in  case  of  permission 
for  the  use  of  the  Minster  continuing  to  be  granted  by  its  guar- 
diansr-*to  be  hereafter  determined  upon,  according  to  cjrcum« 
stances.  The  Festival  was  therefore  announced,  accompanied 
with  thestateraent  that  the  receipts  of  the  morning  services  would 
be  appropriated,  after  payment  of  the  expences,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Infirmaries  of  Yot*k,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Sheffield,  and  that 
the  receipts  from  the  evening  concerts  and  balls  would  be  applied 
towards  defraying^  the  cost  of  the  new  concert-room ;  the  surplus, 
if  any,  to  be  likewise  divided  amongst  the  four  charities.  It  was 
then  determined  that,  after  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
building  should  be  defrayed,  the  concert-room  should  be  vested  in 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  York,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York  respectively,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  of  Leeds, 
Hull,  and  Sheflield,  on  all  occasions  of  grand  musical  performances 
in  the  Minster,  with  power  to  the  trustees,  if  the  use  o(the  Minster 
should  at  any  time  be  refused  for  such  performances,  to  allow  of  a 
festival  or  other  musical  performances  in  the  room,  and  to  apply 
the  profits  exclusively  to  the  York  County  Hospital ;  and  with 
further  power  to  the  trustees  to  use  the  room,  in  the  interval 
between  such  grand  musical  performances,  for  such  other  purposes 
as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  the  York  County 
Hospital.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  a  guarantee  fund  should  be 
formed,  as  in  1823,  to  cover  any  eventual  loss ;  no  part  of  the  sums 
subscribed  to  be  called  for,  except  in  the  case  of  such  deficiency ; 
and,  in  that  case,,  each  subscriber  to  contribute  pro  rata  of  his 
subscription.  This  fund  amounts  at  present,  (January,  1825,)  to 
the  sum  of  £2980.  It  was  commenced  by  his  Grace  the  Archbi- 
shop, with  a  subscription  of  £300,  and  comprises  those  of  the 
Corporations  of  York  and  Hull,  and  of  Messrs.  Raper,  Swann,^ 
and  Co.  for  £500,  each,  with  various  others  of  £200,  £100,  £50, 
&c.  from  upwards  of  eighty  of  the  patrons,  committee,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county. 

^^The  requisite  preparations  having  been  made  by  the  architects 
and  others,  with  whom  a  contract  had  been  entered  into,  the 
building  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  July,  on  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  : 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  XXVI. — June,  1825.  l  1 
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.  THIS  ti'lRST  STOHR 

OF   A    CONCBRT.JIOOM, 

FOR 

TIIR  YORKSHIRE  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS, 

WAS  LAID,  THE  SSth  OF  JULY,  I8t4, 

IN  TflK  Srk  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  lllf . 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  DUNSLAY, 

LbR6  MAYOR. 

Jrehiieett* 

"  Previous  to  tlie  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  being  performed, 
the  company  present,  among  whom  were  many  ladies,  and  several 
Members  of  the  committee  of  management,  were  addressed,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman,  J.  L.  Raper,  Esq.  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Prebendary  of  Ripon,  in  a  feeling  and  judi- 
cious speech  ;  after  which  the  Lord  Mayor  made  some  appropriate 
observations,  and  concluded  by  proposing  three  times  three  cheers 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  heartily  complied 
with  ;  the  Minster  bells  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  signal  given  by 
the  bugle,  striking  up  a  merry  peal  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
After  the  business  was  concluded,  the  workmen  had  a  handsome 
treat  provided  fdr  them  ;  and  the  Committee,  the  Lord  Mayor, and 
other  friends  to  the  undertaking,  dined  together  at  the  Black 
Swan,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Diton  in  the  chair,  when  the  various 
patrons  of  the  Yorkshire  Festival  were  duly  and  harmoniously 
remembered. 

'*  The  great  room  is  110  feet  by  40;  the  concert-room  95  feet 
(including  S  feet  curve  in  the  orchestra)  by  60 ;  and  its  height  45 
feet.     The  orchestra  will  accommodate  144  performers ;  and  the 
ground  floor  and  the  gallery  together  will  be  seated  for  2000 
persons.'* 
•     We  may  next  turn  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Minster.     It  is 
intended  to  place  the  instrumental  band  under  the  tower,  and  the 
vocal  to  the  westward  of  the  pillars  which  separate  the  tower  and 
the  nave.    The  vocal  performers  will  extend  into  the  side  aisles, 
thus  being  brought  forward  from  under  the  vortex  of  the  tower, 
an  accession  of  power  will  be  gained,  and  the  effect  it  is  conceived 
will  be  highly  favoura'ble  to  the  solo  dingers.     Plans  for  board- 
ing up  the  transepts  and  the  towe/have  been  agitated,  but  the  re- 
sults are  questionable,  and.  we  do  not  learn  that  any  thing  conclu- 
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sive  baa  yet  been  resolved  upon.  Nothing  could  hp  more  Miooth 
or  fiftely  blended  than  the  instruments  and  voices  at  the  last 
meeting.  At  the  same  time  the  vastitiide  oif  the  plaee  fhsooiiing 
such  an  immense  body  of  sound,  seeiped  to  reduce  Uie  power  even 
of  so  munerous  an  orchestra.  To  remove  this  4vaw)>aok  aAd 
beighien  the  effects,  notwithstaading  the  difficulties  to  be  eur^ 
qiouated,  the  pitch  of  the  organ  has  haea  raised  somathtag  meiffe 
than  one«third  of  a  tone,  and  its  power  and  brilliancy  augmented 
by  adding  to  the  pressure  upon  the  bellows.  These  imiH'ov^meuts, 
together  with  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  performers, 
or  nearly  one  fourth,  to  the  band,  which  is  to  number  atx  hundred, 
will  it  is  presumed  increase  the  volume  of  sound  to  the  exteat  re« 
quired  for  the  mgsst  perfect  effects. 

In  the  m^an  while  the  choral  societies  have  been  sedulously 
cultivated  in  dilTerent  towoe — «^1  the  chorueses  intended  to  he. 
dene  have  been  distiibuted — and  Mr.  White,  of  Iiee4s,  kas  vknAer^ 
tafcem  to  attend  in  rotation  a  course  ef  pra^loe  allotted  ha  all  the 
societies  during  the  next  two  months.  Thus  an  uniforniity  wiU> 
be  given  to  the  parts^  that  wili  render  their  combiiiatiaii  aa  a  whole 
more  fiiueile  and  secure.  The  general  rehearsal?  fit  York  pa  the 
previous  ^yu  will  be  increased,  and  the  consolidatioii  of  the  whole 
caaeoted.    Noticing  can  be  more  judiciously  arranged. 

It  is  determined,  we  find,  that  the  opening  on  Tuesday  laonuiig 
at  the  Minster,  shall  be  the  GMa  Pairi  (torn  Handel^  JubUaie 
in  D,  omitting  the  introductory  symphony,  so  that  tliefiiU  eclat: 
of  the  entire  band  s^U  be  heard  at  onea.  A^wtbt  cheiral  parts . 
are  those  to  which  the  puMic  mufit  principally  look  for  peculiar 
sublimity  in  these  performances,  many  chorusses  not  performed 
last  time  are  to  be  selected.    Among  tlyem  are 

See  the  proud  Chief,  from    •••• Deboruh 

O  thou  bright  oi'b  ..,.•«.. ,,.  J^^gkuu 

O  five  thanks    .^  ••.•..« JPureefl 

OLordinthee DfiMing&nTffDeum 

O  fi#«t  created  beam •«•••••  ^am90fi 

Thefishall  they  know    *..,...  — - 

Fixed  in  his  ^verlaatjng  seat   .•••...«  '     ■       . 

Hear  ui  our  God    ..»•...  ^  •  * ■   ■ 

German  Hymn  •••, «•  Huyin 

l1  2 
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The  arm  of  the  Lord Judt^ti 

Hark  Death  throws  its  portals  opiBn  , .  •   Himmel 
He  came  towards -the  mountain  ^^^\  n^ethiyoen 

Hallelujah    ;...> 

And  several  others  from  Judas  Maccabeus ^  Hercules^  Joseph^  the 
Creation^  and  MofsarL  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  such  a 
choice  as  will  best  display  all  the  excellences  of  this  powerful 
band. 

The  list  of  principal  singers  is  not  yet  finally  settled.  Madame 
Catalan!  will  not  be  at  York.  No  diiBculties  arose  about  the 
pecuniary  terms  of  her  engagement,  but  the  committee  would 
not  yield  the  choice  and  transposition  of  her  songs  to  the  singer. 
We  highly  applaud  their  judgment  and  firmness.  Such  a  prece- 
dent ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  as  the  lowering  of  the 
overture  and  opening  of  The  Messiah,  or  of  its  being  given  to  a 
female.  Perhaps  the  roost  important  functions  of  directors  is 
to  take  care  that  the  best  and  most  legitimate  application  is  made 
of  the  powers  of  the  orchestra  under  their  command.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole,  and  excellence  mainly 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  parts.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  singer  appreciates  his  own  powers  justly — it  often  happens 
that  a  singer  indulges  a  very  capricious  humour.  The  remedy 
against  these  obvious  evils  lies  with  the  directors.  The  best  dis- 
position should  be  made  under  the  most  careful  consideration ; 
but  being  made,  it  ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  but  for  rea- 
sons of  the  most  stern  and  compelling  necessity. 
*  At  present  it  is,  we  believe,  uncertain  whether  the  French  go- 
vernment will  permit  Madame  Pasta  to  come  over  to  England, 
but  a  negociation,  through  the  British  ambassador,  has  actually 
been  set  on  foot  to  procure  licence  for  this  artiste  to  be  at  York. 
Tl^e  medical  advisers  of  Mrs.  Salmon  entertain  no  doubt  that  so 
long  a  season  of  repose  will  have  restored  her  voice  to  its  original 
perfection.  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travis,  Miss  Goodall,  and  a 
Miss  Farrar,  ^  native  of  Yorkshire,  of  whose  talents  much  com- 
mendation is  abroad,  with  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  will  make 
up  the  aipple  list  of  sopranos.  Vaughan  and  Sapio  are  the  tenors ; 
Terrail  the  counter-tenor,  and  Messrs.  Bellamy,  Phillips,  and 
De  Begnis  the  principal  bases.  Mr.  F.  Cramer  leads  the  morning 
peripmiances— ^M^ssrst  Mori,  Loder,  and  Kieswetter  the  evening. 
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Mr*  Greatorez  (assisted  by  Mr.  Camidge,  Dr.  Camidge  aqd  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Knapton)  conducts. 

.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  general  preparations  for  the  assem- 
bling and  employment  of  this  prodigious  company  of  musicians^ 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  greatest  concourse  of  the  public, 
probably,  that  ever  met  to  enjoy  one  common  source  of  amusement 
in  this  country.  The  success  is  alike  momentous  to  charity,  to 
art,  to  local  and  even  national  greatness — for  to  the  honour  and 
exaltation  of  all  these  does  such  an  use  of  talent  and  of  money  and 
of  power  contribute,  in  a  degree  which  may  be  felt,  but  which 
cannot  be  computed — so  certainly  and  so  much  do  the  effects 
enlarge  the  means  of  happiness. 
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A  BO0T  thirty  years  have  passed  ewer  our  heads  since  a  singer 
with  a  voice  of  a  like  kind  to  that  of  the  subject  of  our  present  . 
memoir  has  been  heard  in  the  King^  Theatre,  if  (as  we  had  ima- 
gined and  even  hoped)  it  had  been  decreed  we  should  neyer  hear 
a  second,  we  should  unquestionably  have  lost  the  gratification  of 
observing  the  finest  exertion  of  sensibility  and  art  combined,  that 
it  has  ever  fistUen  to  our  lot  to  enjoy.  We  make  this  candid 
avowal  at  the  outsbt,  in  justice  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  the 
support  of  a  rule  or  principle  which  not  even  so  illustrious  an 
example  can  induce  us  to  forget. 

We  have  neither  been  able  to  learn  from  any  authority  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  nor  to  discover  in  any  foreign  publication  the 
least  clue  to  the  facts  of  his  birth  or  musical  education.  He  com- 
menced his  dramatic  career  in  1805,  about  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  ever  since  he  has  excited  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  cities 
of  the  continent  where  he  has  appeared,  and  exerted  a  predomina- 
ting influence  upon  his  art.  He  came  out  at  Rome,  where  he  per- 
formed in  more  than  one  theatre.  From  thence  he  was  invited  to 
St.  Carlo,  at  Naples,  where  he  remained  five  years*  From  Na- 
ples he  went  to  the  Scala,  at  Milan. 

At  this  date  his  reputation  has  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  he 
received  overtures  from  all  the  principal  managers  of  Europe. 
His  choice  fell  upon  the  imperial  theatre  of  Vienna.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  delight  with  which  he  was  followed,  but  we 
have  been  told  by  persons  who  were  resident  there  at  the  time, 
that  his  name  was  attached  to  articles  of  dress — ^in  short  every 
thing  fashionable  was  a  laVelluti.  His  chief  honour  was  how- 
ever that  of  being  crowned,  a  custom  more  frequently  employed 
in  Italy  than  in  Germany.  At  Vienna  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  sung  in  the  theatre  of  St.  Be- 
nedetto. A  medal  was  struck  to  his  honour,  which  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription. 

Grande  se  il  Duce  simuli 

Che  Roii^a  insulta  e  freme 

Dolce  se  imiti  i  palpiti 

D'un  tristo  cor  che  geme, 

Adria  di  schietta  laude 

Somnio  cantor !  t'applaude. 
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From  Venice  Velluti  went  to  Monaco,  where  he  mjayed  Ike 
most  distinguished  reception,  especially  from  its  philoMphical 
Prince,  who  had  long  expressed  an  ardent  desire  (o  number  him 
amongst  the  singers  of  his  court.  Besides  these  theatres  alreaiiy 
enumerated  Signor  Velluti  has  sung  at  Tovino,  (*lorence,  I^eg* 
horn,  Mantua,  Piacenza,  Bologna,  SemigagHa,  Faenza,  Veroaa^ 
&c.  &c. 

No  singer  in  existence  can  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  fix 
the  present  style  in  Italy  so  mnch  as  Velluti.  Of  this  we  hare 
had  the  strongest  assurances  from  artists  of  the  highest  repute,  and 
that  the  first  composersof  the  time  haveadoptedhisexampleintbeir 
works  we  learn  from  thatpassageia  the  Biography  of  Rossini,  which 
accounts  for  the  rise  and  formation  of  his  **  Jsectmd  manner.**  Indeed 
there  are  few  topics  and  still  fewer  of  the  peraons  engaged  in 
music  that  the  lively  author  of  the  Life  of  Rossini  has  not  tevched 
upon.  To  Signor  Velluti  he  has  assigned  an  entire  chapter,*  and 
what  is  curious,  this  short  dissertation  is  almost  entirely  apolo^ 
getical.  M.  de  Stendhal,  though  wholly  possfssisd  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Signor  Velluti,  yet  mia* 
trusts  the  judgment  of  his  readers  so  entirely  as  to  devote  neatily 
all  he  says  to  the  endeavour  to  convince  them,  they  cannot  unAer* 
stand  him  without  a  course  of  preparatory  instrnction.  He  is 
addressing  the  amateurs  of  Paris. 

«  A  man  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  ^  who  has  been  a  iumflnd 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  the  Comic  opera,  wbti  begins  to 
like  the  Royal  Academy  only  for  the  ballet,  and  who  neglects  the 
Feydeau,  is  assuredly  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  candid 
reader  that  I  can  hope  for.  This  man  of  the  world  will  perhaps 
recollect  having  seen  formerly,  when  censure  was  indulgent,  the 
brilliant  comedy  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Figaro  boasts  that 
he  knows  the  English  language  thoroughly :  he  knows  God^dam. 
Very  well ;  since  I  must  riak  my  credit  upon  a  single  word,  this 
is  exactly  the  point  to  which  a  French  amateur  has  attained  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  singing,  yCortVi^e  or  graces. 
He  ought  to  hear  Velluti  or  David  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
gain  some  idea  of  this  region  of  music,  so  entirely  new  to  Parisian 
e^rs.    On  reaching  a  foreign  country,  after  the  first  coup  deceit, 

*  Vie  de  Rossini,  chapitre  xxi.— Omitted  in  tbe  English  translation. 
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wbich  k  not  without  its  pleasures,  we  are  soon  shocked  by  the 
multitude  of  strange  and  unaccustomed  things  that  beset  us  on  all 
sides.  The  most  cautious  and  good-humoured  traveller  finds  it 
hiu*d  to  avoid  shewing  some  signs  of  impatience.  Such  would  be 
the  affect  which  the  delicious  style  of  Yelluti  would  at  first  pro- 
duce  upon  the  Parisian  amateur.  I  beg  of  this  amateur  to  hear, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  romance  odsolina^  sung  by  Yelluti." 

In  addressing  our  English  amateurs  we  do  not  however  fear 
that  we  labour  under  any  such  disadvantage — neither  can  we  con* 
eeive,  from  all  we  have  yet  heard  of  this  great  artist,  that  any 
allowance  needs  be  craved  for  the  exuberant  floridity  of  his 
style.  They  who  have  admired  the  singers  of  the  first  class  we 
have  lately  had  upon  our  theatres  in  London,  will  not,  as  it 
strikes  us,  find  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  Velluti's  alterations  and 
additions;  for  doing  ample  justice  to  the  science  and  fancy  of  the 
ibrmer,  Yelluti  appears  to  us  not  only  to  possess  a  finer  vein 
of  imagination,  but  to  exert  it  with  infinitely  more  taste  and 
reservation.  No— it  is  not  upon  this  point  that  weikar  the  verdict 
of  our  countrymen — ^though  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not 
without  our  apprehensions.  These  are  derived  from  two  causes  : 
first^  the  nature  of  the  instrument  or  means — the  tpne  by  which  the 
expression  is  conveyed,  so  unaccustomed  to  English  ears — and  next 
from  the  conviction  we  entertain,  that  a  temperament  alive  to  the 
tenderelt  and  most  delicate  touches  of  expression,  as  well,  as 
a  judgment  conversant  with  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  resourcies 
of  Italian  art,  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  appretiate  the  true 
excellence  and  all  the  excellence  of  Yelluti^s  manner. 

That  combination  of  qualities  which  is  generally  termed  style  in 
singing  is  divisible  (for  our  present  purpose)  into  two  heads — viz. 
the  directing  power  of  the  mind,  and  the  technical  means  of  exem- 
plifying the  conceptions  of  that  directing  power.  In  both  these 
it  appears  to  us.  Signer  Yelluti  is  supremely  great. 

In  person  he  is  tall  and  slender.  His  features  are  hand- 
some, and  his  eyes  dark  and  speaking. — A  passionate  languor 
reigns  indeed  over  all  his  countenance  and  gestures.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  these  attributes  of  his  person  and  manner,  becausie 
they  are  intimately  blended  miih  his  singing,  being  the  faculties 
which  make  his  extraordinary  sensibility  the  more  perceptible. 
The  instant  he  addresses  himself  to  sing,  his  fine  features  are  illu- 
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milled  la^  orepcust,  and  Ma  eyes  beam  witk  the  sentiment  he  h 
siioiit  t«  utter.  His  mouth  assumes  th»t  tasteful  elongated  shape, 
which  is  ftyfmed  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art  to  convey  the 
beaty^the  purest,  and^  mpst  finished  tone.  If  we  admired  the  same 
formation  in  Ma&me  Colbran,  it  is  even  more  to  be  admired  in 
Yelluti.  A  competent  judge  would  determine  instantly  at  sight, 
without  hearing  a  sound,  that  his  was  the  method  of  a  great  school. 
Tha  first  note  sets  tiie  question  at  rest,  particularly  if  it  be  a  slow 
song.  The  delica'cy  and  finish' are  both  exquisite,  and  can  result 
only  from  the  nicest  apprehension,  the  most  skilfiil  method,  and 
lon^  and  strictly  guarded  practice.  In  this  respect — ^the  produc- 
ductionand  delieaity  of  his  tone — he  eiKceed?  by  fieir  any  singer  we 
ever  remember  to  have  heard.  This*  quality  too,,  let  it  be  borne 
in-  mind,  is  the  vary  foundation  of  the  art.  His  whole  soul  is 
cTidentiy  abaoAed  by  melody — so  abaolutely  does  he  render  up 
hiniself  whilil^  he  continues  to  sing. 

To  judge  of  his  voice,  the  hearer  should  be  free  from  preju- 
dix^^^ter  it  the  ftilbette  in  all  cases  is  at  varriance  as  it  were 
mth  our  expectations,  even- when  partially  employed  and  for  a 
few  notes^  the-  prejadtee  or  the  principle,  be  it  which  it  may^ 
wilt  operate  more  strongly  when  we  listen' ta  a  son]g  wholly  in  that 
apedea  of  voice.  And  let  not  this  be  thought  peculiar  to  hearing 
.Velluti.  The  sense  of  feebleness  always  has  possessed  us  when  we 
have  heard  a  counter-tenor  song  from  Mr.  Wm..Knyvett  or  any 
other  fiilsette  singer.  But  we  have  never  heard  tone  at  once  so 
pure  and  delicate,  so  sweet  and  brilliant,  as  parts  of  the  scale  of 
Signor  Velluti.  It  affects  the  ear  as  chrystal  or  as  diamonds  the 
eye.  There  is  a  ringing  in  some  of  the  notes,  that  conveys  more 
clearly  to  our  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  term  M 
9neto/7o  df  voce  than  any  dissertation  or  any  practicardemonstra- 
tion  ever  submitted  to  us  before.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
objections  made  to  the  quality  of  the  tone,  but  We  think,  as  we 
have- before  said,  that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  the  English 
having  for  so  raanyyears  been  accustomed  to  this  species  of  voice. 
This  perfection  however  does  not  appertain  to  all  the  compass ;  it 
hy  we  conceive,  the  real,  the  natural  quality,  estalted  by  the  most 
polialled  ntt.  We  would  also  be  umlk^ood  to  describe  it  as  heard 
in  the  chamber,,  for  force  reduces  its  perfection. 

The  voice  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  threes  registers 
VOL.  VII.  vo.  XXVI.*-JUN£,  1825.  M  m 
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reaching  from  A  upon  the  first  line  of  the  base  to  A  above  the 
treble  staff.*  It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  compass,  say  from 
C  to  G  above,  that  is  so  beautiful.  Upon  a  protracted  note  he 
will  hold  this  last  sound  (like  the  harmonics  upon  the  violin),  and 
ring  it  with  the  alternate  swell  and  fall  of  a  distant  bell,  in  the 
most  perfect  possible  manner. 

Very  general  complaints  are  made  that  Signor  Velluti  is  in  the 
habit  of  singing  too  flat.  This  is  not  without  a  foundation  ia 
truth — but  in  five  songs  we  have  heard  him  sing  in  private,  and  in 
almost  as  many  different  styles,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
declare,  that  we  could  distinguish  no  greater  failing  in  respect  to 
tune  than  we  hear  in  all  singers—for  most  do  sing  occasionally 
some  notes  below  the  pitch.  Upon  the  boards  of  the  King.^s  Theatre 
similar  failures  were  a  little  oflener^erceptible,f  but  the  defect 
is  exceedingly  common  to  all  Italian  singers  that  we  have  ever 
heard,  indeed  to  all  singers  when  they  force  their  voices.  The 
tone  of  Velluti  suffers  with  his  tune  by  vehemence  of  manner  in 
impassioned  passages,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  often 
purposely  transmutes  the  colouring  of  his  tone,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  passion.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  his .  expression.  His  conceptions  are  always  powerful 
and  just,  and  wherever  he  fails  to  reach  what  he  intends,  as  il 


*  Signor  Velluti  finds  the  pitch  here  so  much  above  that  abroad,  tjiat  in 
private  concerts  where  he  has  sung,  he  has  requested  that  the  piano  forte  be  let 
down  about  half  a  tone. 

f  We  are  of  necessity  compelled  by  time  to  write  our  notice  after  the  first 
two  representations,  for  we  have  kept  back  our  Number  Expressly  to  give  a 
description  of  this  great  artist.  It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  him  to  state  the 
fact — also  that  ever  since  bis  arrival  he  has  been  annoyed  by  anonymous 
thrcatiiing  letters,  and  by  every  species  of  low  attack,  public  and  private.  The 
rehearsals  have  been  delayed,  and  the  whole  instruction  as  to  the  performance 
cast  upon  him.  Even  upon  tl^e  very  night  before  the  opera.  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia,  who  has  lately  been  introduced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  insisted 
upon  the  substitution  of  a  song  composed  by  her  father,  in  lieu  of  one  in  the 
piece,  and  a  violent  dispute  took  place  between  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Signor 
(larcia,  the  former  very  properly  maintaining  that  such  an  interpolation  ought 
not  to  be  endured ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  over-ruled.  Such  is  the  state 
of  the  Ring's  Theatre.  The  rehearsal  was  not  over  till  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
moniinsr,  and  the  piece  was  subsequently  gone  through  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  performance.  The  consequence  of  all  these  circumstances  has  been,  that 
Velluti  has  not  had  one  hour  of  tranquillity  or  of  health  since  his  sojourn  in 
England,  and  he  appeared  under  the  obvious  influence  of  the  disadvantages 
thus  incited. 
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must  be  allowed  he  sometimes  does  in  passages  of  grandeur  and 
force,  the  failure  is  in  the  organ,  in  the  nature  of  the  voice,  or 
from  the  fiict  that  hia  conception  transcends  the  power  of  vocal 
expression.  Even  females  rarely  rise  to  majesty — and  the  few 
who  do,  are  those  gifted  with  extraordinary  volume — such  for 
instance  as  Mara  or  Catalani.  Signor  Velluti's  lower  tones  are 
finely  cultivated,  and  would  vie  with  his  upper,  did  they  not  want 
the  power  which  by  contrast  with  tenors  and  bases,  is  always 
strongly  anticipated  by  the  hearer. 

We  have  tlins  disposed  of  the  three  first  and  chiefestrequisitos — 
intonation,  conception,  and  tone.  Signor  Velluti's  elocution  is 
enforced  by  that  strength  of  mind  and  acute  apprehension  which 
we  have  described  as  marking  at  once  the  power  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  intellectual  faculties.  His  enunciation  is  particularly  clear — 
so  clear  indeed  that  we  never  hesitate  as  to  the  word,  though  our 
English  ears  are  not  perhaps  quite  so  sensible  to  the  meaning  of 
his  language  as  of  our  own.  But  even  at  the  Opera  we  had  never 
occasion  to  look  at  the  libretto,  and  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  him  and  the  other  per- 
formers. The  nature  of  the  voice  here  however  detracts  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  design,  except  in  passages  of  patlios.  Where  it 
bestows  a  compensating  advantage.  It  is  in  painting  tcnderne>)s 
and  sorrow  that  he  so  supremely  excels.  Nothing  ever  so  deeply 
moved  our  affections  as  the  intense  expression  of  his  chamber- 
singing  in  the  display  of  these  passions. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  portraiture  given  by  Stendhal 
of  this  singer  ;  and  now  that  we  come  to  speak  of  his  selection, 
application,  and  execution  of  ornament,  we  shall  again  have 
recourse  to  that  agreeable  writer.  M.  de  Stendhal  feels,  in  com- 
mon with  all  those  who  endeavour  tcJ  convey  a  just  notion  of 
musical  effects  through  the  medium  of  language,  how  impossible 
it  is  to  find  terms  that  give  any  thing  approaching  to  precise  ideas. 
He  therefore  has  recourse  to  analogies,  and  they  are  often  inge- 
nious— always  amusing.  The  quotation  which  follows  will  bear 
out  our  assertion. 

^^  A  beautiftil  woman,  above  all  distinguished  by  a  fine  figure, 
when  walking  on  the  ferracc  de$  Feuillans^  in  th>  clear  sunshine 
of  a  December  morning,  envelojied  in  furs,  is  an  agreeable  object ; 
*but  if  in  the  next  instant  she 'should  enter  a'saloon,  adorned  with 

M  m  2 
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Aowersy  in  wliicb,  by  artificial  meaiiB,  a  soft  and  equal  temperature 
is  maintaiJied,  sbe  lays  a^de  her  fiir3,  and  appears  in  all  the  ^iry 
freshness  of  a  spring  costume.  Thus,  transport  from  Italy  the 
romance  oflsolina — hear  if  sung  by  a  beautiful  tenor  voice^  and 
you  behold  the  lady  on  the  terrace  des  fiuillansj  but  you  can 
merely  judge  of  the  elegance  of  her  figure  and  movements — soft- 
ness and  grace  of  contour  will  be  invisible  to  you.  On  the  con- 
trary,  let  It  he  the  delicious  voice  of  VeUuti  who  sings  hi$ 
favourite  romance,  your  eyes  will  be  opened  and  quickly  eo^ 
chanted  by  the  sight  of  the  delicate  forms,  the  voluptuous  chftrm  of 
which  will  easily  enthral  you.  The  tenor  sings  three  strains,  they 
contain  prayers  addressed  by  a  lover  to  his  offended  mistress.— r 
This  delightful  jnoFceau  finishes  by  a  cadenza  calculated  to  set  off 
the  voice.  The  lover  ill-'treated  by  his  mistress,  implores  her 
pardon  by  the  delightful  recollection  of  their  early  hours  of  hap- 
piness. Yelluti  fills  the  two  first  strains  with  ornament ;  at  first 
expressing  extreme  timidity,  and  soon  after  d^ep  despairs  he 
makes  ipse  of  numerous  descending  chromatic  passages,  shaken 
upon  the  several  notes,  and  at  length  concludes  the  third  straia 
with  a  sfvell  of  the  voice,  simple,  sustained,  find  in  a  tone  ex- 
pressive of  utter  despair.  It  is  impossible  for  a  woman  who  is 
capable  of  love  to  resist  such  an  appeal  from  the  heart/* 

^^  This  style  may  i^ppear  too  effeminate,  and  may  not  at  fii*st 
please ;  but  every  amateur  of  Paris  will  agree  with  me,  that  this 
manner  of  singing  is  to  him  an  unknown  region — a  strange  land, 
of  which  the  music  he  hears  has  given  him  no  idea.  We  certainly 
have  here  persons  who  introduce  and  execute  ornaments  with  cor- 
rectness, but  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  not  agreeable  in  them- 
selves, independently  of  the  application.  In  fapttben  it  is  unmusical, 
uniting  ^constantly  those  t|kings  which  are  totally  opposite  to  each 
othar.  Without  being  able  to  account  for  it,  a  man,  who  is  born 
for  the  arts,  and  whose  ear  is  refined  by  two  hundred  representa«* 
tions  at  the  comic  opera,  feels  continually  that  the  beauties  whidi 
they  display  want  a  charm  ;  his  reason  silently  approves,  but  his 
heart  remains  untouched.  He  will  experience  a  contrary  sensai* 
tion,  accompanied  by  a  pleasure  that  leaves  a  lasting  impression, 
on  hearing  VeUuti  at  those  time^  when  this  excellent  singer  is  in 
full  voice.  David  approaches  as  near  these  delightful  sensations 
as  it  is  p9s$i|»l^  for  a  tenor«    I  sbaU  not  now,  naioe  some  other 


beautiful  Foiceg  wjikk  would  recwl  the  heaveDly  seiiaatioDs 
pro4tte»d  by  VeUuti^  if  nllt^r^  hi^d  placed  a  seuisitive  heart  .near 
th^ae  flexible  throats.  Thesc^  fine  voices,  which  the  vulgar  ad- 
mire, and  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  in  their  eyes,  frequently 
ejceeute  very  well  a  multitude  of  ornaments  of  entirely  opposite 
character  ajod  significatioji*  Suppose  Talma*  to  be  affected  by  a 
mient^l  aberratioii,  and  reciting  peU  mell,  one  after  another,  yet 
always  with  his  inimitable  talent,  two  or  three  verses  of  each  of 
his  finest  eharactere.  To  four  couplets  of  furious  love,  belonging 
to  the  Oresies  or  Andromache^  auoceed  two  of  elevated  and  sub- 
lime morality,  firom  the  part  of  Severus  in  Poljfeucte;  they  |re 
immediately  followed  by  two  more  describing  a  tyrant  who  hardly 
restrains  his  thirst  for  blood,  and  we  discover  Nero.  The  vulgdr^ 
who  have  no  soul,  and  understand  nothing  of  these  incongruities, 
find  the  verses  well  recited,  and  applaud.  This  is  what  is  prac- 
tised by  moat  of  the  great  singers^  Velluti,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
claims finely  a  suc<:eeding  number  of  lines,  which  belong  to  the 
same  character/* 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  biographer  of  Rossini,  in  the  belief 
that  the  choice  and  execntion  of  Yelluti's  ornaments  are  more 
appropriate  and  masterly  than  can  be  conceived  from  hearing  any 
pther  singer.  And  indeed  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  art  and 
a  very  long  experience  and  observation  of  the  manner  of  different 
singers  are  indispensable  to  the  ju3t  appretiationof  his  excellence 
in  these  respeGt9.  For  although  the  endless  combinations  which 
notation  is  capable  of  receiving,  allojv  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
invention  as  well  as  manner  and  expression,  yet  the  majority 
even  of  distinguished  singers  are  content  to  follow  each  other,  and 
to  take  what  they  find  ready  to  their  hand^  or  to  shelter  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  eminent  predecessors.  But  the  ornaments 
applied  by  Signor  Velluti  appeared  to  us  more  novel  than  any  to 
whidi  we  have  been  accustomed.  We  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  him  sing  variations  of  his  own  upon  the  hacknied  theme, 
Jfel  cor  piu  non  mi  sentOf  and  they  seemed  to  our  eai^s  alike  quaint, 
pleasing,  and  original.  They  were  certainly  more  expressive  than 
belongs  to  such  things  generally,  and  less  instrumentative.  But 
the  principal  beauty  is  the  exquisite  finish  with  which  these  orna- 

*  The  great  aetor  of  France. 
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ments  are  perforined.  It  is  here  that  the  delicacy  of  his  voice  and 
the  polish  of  his  art  demonstrate  themselves  irresistibly.  No  one 
who  has  not  heard  Yelluti  in  the  chamber,  can  justly  say  he  has 
heard  the  superlative  of  polished  execution. 

As  an  actor,  Signor  Velluti  is  scarcely  less  to  be  admired  than 
as  a  singer.  His  entrata  in  //  Crociato  is  magnificent.  His 
movements  are  as  measured  as  those  of  our  beat  English  actors — 
as  those  of  John  Kemble  for  instance,  or  of  Young.  He  has  the 
expressive  turn  of  the  hand  and  elevation  of  arm  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Opera  stage,  and  the  carriage  of  his  head  is  ex- 
tremely dignified.  It  is  only  when  muscular  force  is  required 
that  his  physical  powers  do  not  second  his  conceptions.  Here  his 
action  is  often  too  graceful  to  consist  with  vigour ;  but  all  he  does 
is  stamped  with  the  impress  of  mind. 

From  our  description  it  will  be  gathered  that  our  opinion  of 
Sis:nor  Yelluti  does  not  fall  at  all  short  of  that  estimation  with 
which  he  has  been  received  abroad.  It  certainly  does  not ;  for 
whether  we  Judge  him  by  the  received  canons  of  art,  or  by  the  im- 
pression he  makes  upon  our  afiections,  he  is  alike  consummate.  We 
say  with  perfect  truth,  no  singer  ever  satisfied  ouf  judgment  so 
completely — no  singer  ever  moved  our  feelings  so  deeply.  We 
are  however  equally  satisfied  that  the  command  he  enjoys  is  de- 
rived from  intellectual  not  from  organic  distinction ;  for  did  he 
sing  with  a  fine  tenor  voice,  ceteris  paribus,  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  efiects  would  have  been  still  more  powerful,  though  per- 
haps not  so  exquisite.  The  nature  of  the  voice  renders  his  chamber- 
singing  finer  and  more  satisfactory  than  his  dramatic — of  course 
we  put  his  acting  out  of  the  question.  It  is  there  only  that  its  deli- 
cacy can  be  accurately  understood — there  it  is  that  the  polished 
articulation  of  every  sound  can  be  carried  to  that  extreme  nicety  to 
which  he  has  brought  its  supremest  polish.  In  conclusion  we  are 
inclined  to  believe'that  his  excellence  is  attributable  to  individual 
qualifications,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  are  the  result  of 
natural  intellectual  superiority.  The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion will  we  trust  be  understood. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

JL  AM  considerably  perplexed  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty 
concerning  the  properties  of  tone,  as  formed  by  the  Italian  and 
English  methods.  The  Italians,  although  they  contend  that  they 
produce  the  best  and  most  perfect  tone  of  the  human  voice,  un- 
questionably compass  their  end  by  mean^  completely  artificial. 
The  English,  you  will  probably  say,  do  no  more  than  imitate  the 
Italian  method,  ^nd  where  they  differ  they  fail.  For  a  moment  I 
shall  suspend  the  admission  or  the  contradiction  of  this  universal 
belief,  and  merely  remark  that  the  English  manner  is  more  natural 
than  the  Italian. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  pure  tone  is  ^^  that  which  neither 
partakes  too  strongly  of  the  lips,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  or  the 
head,  but  which  comes  freely  from  the  chest,  and  is  delivered 
justly  (without  undergoing  any  perceptible  alteration)  from  that 
particular  place  in  its  passage  which  we  learn  by  sympathy,  and 
which  we  perceive  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  well-taught  singers, 
instructed  according  to  the  Italian  method.  A  tone  so  generated 
and  so  emitted  is  the  pure  natural  voice/'*  I  do  not  dissent  from 
this  definition,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  ascertaining 
the  claims  of  the  throat  and  the  head.  Any  pollution  by  the  lips 
or  mouth  is  instantly  to  be  detected,  and  always  to  be  abhorred. 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  limits  where  the 
dominions  of  the  throat  and  the  head  are  to  be  divided,  marked, 
and  assigned.  It  appears  to  me  that  science  and  nature  are  at 
variance  upon  this  point.  The  throat  confers  fullness,  richness, 
body — ^the  head,  clearness  and  brilliancy.  I  would  however  be  con« 
sidered  to  speak  with  due  reservation.  .  A  vo^ce  decidedly  throaty 
or  thick,  and  one  decidedly  thin  and  heady,  are  equally  removed 

*  Bjicou's  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,  page  142. 
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from  that  tinge  of  either  on  which  I  am  treating.  A  singer  "  with 
a  whole  cathedral  in  his  throat,"  or  ^'  with  a  conventicle  in  his 
nose/'  as  the  common  expression  goes,  is  not  the  object  of  my 
speculation.  I  allude  to  such  persons  as  have  just  predominance 
enough  of  the  head  or  throat  to  enable  judges  to  dispute  about 
the  propriety  of  such  a  formation  of  tone. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examples ;  and  as  the  tone  of  female  voices 
is  generally  the  most  easily  analysed,  I  shall  draw  my  first  in- 
stances from  the  ladies  of  the  profession. 

The  fullest,  richest,  and  sweetest  voice  I  know,  is  that  of  Misft 
liove — bat  it  is  as  certainly  polluted  by  the  throat  and  the  mouth. 
No  Italian  would  allow  this  tone  to  approach  even  to  purity — yet 
k  is  very  pleasing,  not  to  say  more  pleasing  than  that  of  any  other 
contralto  singer* 

The  tone  of  Madame  Ronzi'  de  Begnis  is  as  clearly  too  much 
from  the  head*  This  formation  it  is  which  gives  that  ^^  infantine 
quality"  which  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  her  memoir,* 
and  which,  though  she  has  gotten  rid  of  a  great  part  of  this  fault 
of  late,  is  still  to  be  felt  as  a  drawback  upon  her  performance. 

The  voice  of  Miss  Wilkinson,  the  young  lady  who  hag  appeared 
this  season  at  the  Ancient  Concert,  b  rich,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  a  degree  throaty — so  much  so  indeed,  that  \  question  whether, 
if  this  fault  wetQ  corrected,  its  quality  would  remain.  Her's  is 
perhaps  a  case  more  completely  in  point  than  that  of  Miss  Love. 
The  moment  Miss  Wilkinson  breathes  a  note,  a  practised  ear 
revolts — aa  Italian  would  clap  his  hand  upon  his  throat,  and 
exclaim  ^^  gola  /'*  It  is  nevertheless  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  doth  not  confer  the  chief  excellence  of  her  tone.  Yet  it  im- 
pedes her  facility  and  lessens  the  brilliancy.  It  seems  that  the 
Italians  have  adopted  a  novel  manner  of  forming  the  low  notes  of 
a  contralto— -at  least  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  such  as  are 
produced  by  Mad*  Pasta  before.t  It  is  this  peculiar  formation 
that  gives  the  three  registers — namely,  breast  voice,  to  E  or  F  at 
the  bottom  of  the  treble  staff— mixt  voice  to  C  or  D — and  falsetto, 
often  all  above.    To  unite  these  well  is  an  immense  difficulty^ 

*  Muskal  Review,  vol.  4,  page  314i  * 

f  Madane  Pasta's  lower  notes  iTere  what  the  French  critics  call  sods  vollees^ 
that  is  they  were  not  clear,  but  come  forth  husky.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
the  application  of  too  much  force,  and  is  oTercome  by  industrious  pmctice* 
Mad.  Pasta's  lovr  tones  were  this  season  much  less  husky  than  before. 
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and  it  is  scarcely  a  leas  to  use  the  low  notes  with  effect,  except  ia 
songs  of  deep  and  intense  passion.* 

The  tone  of  Mrs.  Salmon^s  voice  is  formed  high,  hut  is  beyond 
question  exceedingly  pure  and  heautifiiL  Miss  Stephens's  is  more 
rich  and  full,  (I  have  heard  it  called  by  a  very  fine  professional 
singer  ^^  a  lovely  voice")  yet  perhaps  equally  pure.  Now  I  con- 
ceive the  difference  between  these  the  best  and  purest  of  all  our 
English  singers  to  lie  merely  in  the  faet,'that  Miss  Stephens  ro^kes 
greater  use  of  her  throat  than  Mrs.  Salmon— the  consequea^^  iS) 
Mrs.  Salmon  can  execute  with  more  volubility  aod  freedom  than 
Miss  Stephens-^Miss  Stephens  c^  give  greater  expression  i|i  de- 
clamation than  Mrs.  Salmon. 

l^be  question  that  puzzles  me  is  a9  follows. — ^There  are  many 
voices  which,  by  a  very  slight  additional  employment  of  the 
powers  of  the  throat,  would  gain  sweetness  and  richpess — kut  the 
instant  one  b^ars  the  least  tinge  of  this  guttural  tone,  science 
whispers  us,  it  is  against  the  rule,  although  w^  can  but  own  the 
lone  to  he,  so  far  as  pleasing  the  ear  alone  is  concerned,  more 
agreeable.  It  seems  to  ine,  that  a  consciousness  of  the  danger 
which  attends  this  innovation — ^the  certain  knowledge  of  its  fatal 
final  effects,  which  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  training  or 
attendingto  the  training  of  the  voice.apprehend — ^this  consciousness 
I  say  instantly  abates  the  pleasure  the  mere  improveipeni  of  the 
tone  be9taw<,and  forbids  ^s  it  were  our  gratification  from  an  in- 
dulgence that  we  know  is  not  legitimate. 

Of  all  the  voices  I  have  ever  heard,  thai  of  Madame  Catalani  I 
think  must  be, admitted  to  be  the  most  magBifieent  both  aa  to  tone 
and  volwne.  It  is  superior  ia  what  the  Italians  called  tnetallo  di 
voce.  Is  this  vnetallo  the  conseqaence  of  the  manner  of  its  forma- 
tion ?  I  have  lately  heard  a  voice  quite  as  powerful,  but  wanting 
in  a  degree  the  round,  foil,  sonorous  quality.  The  effects  I  have 
renairked  make  me  very  curious  to  ascertain  whether  this  quality 
be  from  the  formation  or  from  the  mellowing  of  time  ?  If  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  Catalani's  tone  twenty  years  ago  was  not  so 
full  as  it  now  is,  but  was  more  rich,  more  golden,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  similitude,  which  I  do  in  reference  to  the  term  ^^metaUoJ*^  At 
present  there  appears  more  volume,  but  it  has  lost  some  of  its  origi- 

*  Velluti  appears  to  u^  his  low  voice  with  even  more  ea^e  tb9a  the  high. 
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nal  lustre.  It  is  like  a  copper-gilt  vessel,  from  which  some  of  the 
gilding  is  worn  off — or  rather  like  a  piano  forte,  the  hammers  of 
which  are -grown  hard  by  use.*  Still'  however  the  main  question 
remains  to  be  solved.  Is  the  meiallo — the  quality — in  any  consider- 
able degree  the  effect  of  art,  or  is  it  the  mere  property  of  nature  ? 
That  nature  has  given  to  Madame  Catalani  lafger  and  more 
powerful  organs  than  to  others  is  beyond  doubt,  but  still  there  may 
be,  and  there  is  I  am  persuaded,  much  that  is  important  in  the 
manner  of  employing  these  organs,  and  I  potently  believe  there  has 
been  a  great  addition  both  of  quality  and  volume  from  timeand  use. 
If  we  extend  our  enquiry  to  the  phenomena  among  male  voices, 
we  shall  find  similar  cases.  The  same  rule  appears  to  hold 
throughout  all  classes.  Mr.  Braham  has  an  organ  in  point  of 
strength  and  quality,  like  that  of  Catalani,  though  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  real  properties  of  his  true 
tone — so  much  does  he  vary  from  the  standard  in  execution.  It 
is  sometimes  even  a  little  throaty,  often  extremely  heady  and 
nasal ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  true  quality  was  and 
is  superior  in  respect  of  volume,  power,  richness,  and  brilliancy 
to  any  tenor  I  ever  heard.  Time  has  had  its  effect  on  his  voice  : 
it  has  gained  somewhat  in  volume,  but  has  lost  in  brilliancy — it 
has  gained  strength  and  lost  flexibility.  With  an  organ  naturally 
less  powerful  Mr.  Sapio  has  obtained  fine  quality  (when  he  does 
not  overstrain  his  voice),  by  a  high  Italian  formation.  The 
moment  he  forces  it  his  intonation  fails.  This  is  not  his  defect 
alone — it  is  common  to  all  voices — but  the  reason  I  mention  it 
here  is,  because  I  think  that  voices  formed  high  are  liable  to  fail 
with  less  strain  upon  them  than  those  which  come  more  from  the 
throat — for  the  same  reason,  that  thin  voices  go  out  of  tune  sooner 
than  thick,  as  is  commonly  observed.  Mr.  Vaughan's  voice  is 
of  English  formation.  It  is  certainly  less  artificial,  and  was  quite 
as  pure  as  any  Italian  voice  I  ever  heard.    It  was  brought  out 

*  That  the  Italian  formation  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  nasality  as  the 
singer  grows  old,  I  have  constantly  observed — ^the  Gpglish  formation  tends  to 
augment  the  throaty  quality.  Of  this  the  most  pregnant  inhtauce  was  to  be 
Ibund  in  Madame  Camporesc— to  whose  style  and  principles  of  singing  few 
will  object.  Just  before  her  retirement  her  tone  was  grown  exceedingly  nasal, 
so  much  so,  tha^  in  suiging  duets  with  her  in  private,  I  have  been  perfectly 
astonished  ^at  her  formation.  1  have  also  observed  it  in  the  orchestra.  1 
M>uld  quote  other  instances,  but  one  s^ch  is  suflicient. 
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nearer  (he  throat,  and  ia  therefore  not  so  brilliant  nor  so  facile  in 
execution  as  Mr.  Sapio's  or  Mr.  Braham's. 

The  Italian  base  voices  appear  to  me  incoiapara|)Iy  finer  than 
those  of  most  Eng;lish  base  singers,  for  example,  those  of  Signors 
Anjs^risani  and  Remorini.  Our  best  English  singers,  who  take  the 
character  of  base,  have  been  barytones.  Messrs.  Bartleman  and 
Bellamy  were  both  of  this  class.  Messrs.  Lacy  and  Sale  indeed 
have  legitimate  base  voices,  and  that  of  the  former  is  particularly 
fine  and  round  in  quality,  and  as  superior  in  power.  Mr.  Sale's 
voice  affords  a  magnificent  foundation  in  a  glee.  Mr.  Lacy  was 
taught  by  Rauzzini,  and  I  suspect  the  Italian  formation  is  by  far 
the  best  for  this  species  of  voice.  - 

Upon  reading  over  all  that  I  have  written,  the  doubts  I  have 
suggested  and  the  examples  I  have  cited,  I  am  afraid  little  more 
will  result  from  the  enquiry  than  a  conviction  of  the  nicety,  deli- 
cacy, and  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  dangers  incident  to  the  forma- 
tion by  the  head  or  by  the  throat.  For  after  all  there  is  a  tact 
about  teachers  which  they  gather  from  experience,  that  sets 
theory  very  much  at  nought.  This  tact  however  is  liable  to 
errors  of  habit,  and  therefore  theory  may  often  correct  practice. 
In  this  hope  I  have  set  down  my  thoughts. 

R. 


London^  May  the  Iblh,  1825. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,     . 

U  p5n  perusing  the  Letter  of  your  Correspondent,  ^*  Speculator 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Review,  respecting  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  ^'  Singing  of  Birds,"  it  struck  me  that 
I  could  partially  reply  to  the  question  that  follows  after  the  sub- 
joined passage,  ^^  when  we  hear  a  whole  grove  made  vocal  with 
the  notes  of  the  thrush,  robin,  the  chaffinch,  and  many  other  little 
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birde,  all  at  different  pitchee,  and  all  uiterlag  iiMi|>{)reoiable  soundb, 
the  effect  is  physically  agreeable."  He  then  asks,  ^<  How  is  this 
to  be  reconciled,  npt  only  to  oar  sensatioDs,  but  to  our  settled 
musical  notions  ?''  Now  allowing  his  first  assertion  to  be  deci- 
dedly correct  to  every  sensitive  and  feeling  mind,  <^  that  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  no  where  so  delightful  as  in  the  woods  andjielda^ 
and  that  '^  in  a  cage,  on  the  contrary,  their  voices  are  intolerably 
shrill  and  discordant,''^  I  think  we  shall  have  a  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  at  once,  and  may  reply,  that  independent  of 
the  laws  of  acoustics,  whi6h  regnlate  the  vibrations  and  pulses 
of  the  air,  (see  Young  on  Sounds,  page  46)  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  which,  upon  a  serene  day,  when  away  from  the 
^  busy  hum  of  men,"  and  moving  among  the  most  artless  and  in- 
teresting beauty  of  nature,  lightened  and  relieved  from  care,  U  to 
magnify  unconseiousltf  all  one's  pleasures,  and  to  banish  for  away 
that  critical  spirit  which,  on  other  occasions,  ofitciouiiy  hut  justly 
interferes  to  promote  comparisons,  and  to  s^rch  into  causes.  I 
.  might  bring  a  variety  of  instances  to  illustrate  this  fact,  but  it  is 
rendered  almost  unnecessary  by  the  implied  opinion^  which 
^^  Speculator"  seems  to  entertain,  that  these  things  are  wholly  or 
'^  partly  the  effect  of  association,"  which  is  &rther  confirmcHi 
when  he  mentions  that  the  wild  notes  of  these  little  songsters  have 
<<  cast  as  many  soft  and  noble  hints  into  the  soul,  as  the  band  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  though  when  I  have  abstracted  myself  frpm 
the  emotion,  I  was  forced  to  admit  the  sounds  to  be  most  of  them 
inappreciable,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  musical  science, 
discordant.^* 

How  greatly  the  pow^r  <>f  association  acts  upon  the  mind  at 
times  every  one  must  have  felt  whose  feelings  are  not  blunted 
and  rendered  obtuse  by  a  commerce  with  the  world.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  effect  that  was  produced  by  a  few  simple  notes ' 
from  the  bugle  of  some  regiment,  which  struck  suddenly  upon  my 
ear  during  a  solitary  walk  over  a  heath  one  summer  evening. 
Every  thing  was  calm  and  serene-^the  sheep  were  graving  peace- 
fully around  me,  as  I  waadered  on,  buried  in  thoughts  of  the  past, 
and  dreamy  conjectures  for  the  future,  when  the  $oft,  viellow,  and 
rich  tones  of  th^  bugle  stole  upon  me  from  the  distance,  like  some 
^<  aerial  music,"  producing  such  a  delightful  thrilling  sensation, 
and  seeming  te  speak  peace  to  (uy  contending  thoughts,  that  I  lis- 
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t^ned  with  eagM  attention  to  eirery  ncrte  which  the  wind  wafted, 
with  "**  swelling"  and  "  dying'*  falls  to  my  charmed  ear,  until 
gfadvaity  receding ,  it  seemed  to  fade  away.  I  can  account  for 
this  ifi  no  other  way  than  by  8itf>posing  a  chord  of  sympathy  had 
been  srtrtfeck  w)^ich  vibrated  so  powerfully,  and  cansed  such  strong 
emotions,  saeh  indeed  as  no  euUivdOed  music  could  posnbiy  hare 
caused.  Haid  this  been  heard  tn  a  tbeaftre  or  concert  room,  unac- 
eompatiled  by  adjunct  cirenmstances,  I  should  most  probably  have 
been  disgusted  with  it.  Such  I  conoeiTe  nay  be  the  effect  of  the 
music  of  the  <<  winged  eborii^ers,"  for  ahhoogh  separately  con^ 
sidered,  mine  of  their  noles  are  absolutely  ^^  discordant  and  inap- 
preciable,^* yet  when  united,  and  in  the  ojpesi  air^  which  has  the 
effect  of  mellowing  aind  softening  ail  acNinds  tiiait«re  not  like  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  or  the  roar  of  artillery,  orerpowering  and  un- 
musical— when  heard  in  this  manner  ihey  may  mingle  like  the 
notes  of  the  organ,  which  are  composed  of  rartous  intervals  upon 
each  note,  and  wi^dh,  from  some  unknown  law  in  acoustics,  con* 
tribute  to  form  an  harmonious  effect.  Having  thus  briefly  eadea* 
voured  to  shew  thlit  atnociaUan  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  pleasure 
dn  hearing  these  little  vocalists,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remarfc 
upon  the  eecoad  part  of  Speculator^a  Letter,  wherein  he  says, 
^^  I  think  there  is  nn  analogy  between  the  singing  of  birds  add  <he 
inflexions  of  speech.*^  Will  be  allow  me  to  dtflisr  with  ham  on 
this  point,  and  explain  my  reasons*  There  is  certainly  a  M^i 
degree  of  similitude,  but  it  consists  merely  in  this,  that  they  are 
both  a  species  of  vocal  eomid ;  but  further,  I  should  contend  the 
analdgy  cannot  be  made  oat,  inasmuch  as  from  his  own  admiasien, 
'^  In  the  latter  (speech)  we  do  unquestionably,  up  to  a  certain 
degree,  recognise  the  operation  of  melody  according  to  the  dia*^ 
tonic  and  chromatic  ecales^"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain 
that  the  warbling  of  birds  is  a  wild  and  natural  instinct,  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  rule  or  controuled  by  the  laws  of 
science*  It  is  not  to  the  mere  noies  of  the  birds  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  effect  their  artless  warblings  have  upon  us,  but  it  is 
to  the  freedom  and  innocence  of  the  song — the  light,  pleasing,* 
and  unfettered  appearance  of  these  gratuitous  mus/cians,  together 
with  the  lurking  wish  (which  I  must  confess  I  have  often  felt  upon 
listening  to  them),  that  we  were  as  free  from  thraldom  and  care 
as  themselves. 
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Far  otherwise  however  is  it  with  the  inflexions  of  speech,* 
which,  in  the  instances  ^'  Speculator*'  produces  of  Mrs»  Siddons, 
Young,  and  Kean,  militate,  I  think,  entirely  against  his  above- 
mentioned  analogy.  Cultivated  minds,  in  our  civilized  and  en- 
lightened days,  expect  from  the  professors  of  the  histrionic  art  a 
refined  elocution^  which,  although  it  ought  generally  to  imitate 
natural  emotions,  is  nevertheless  subject  to  certain  laws  of  study 
and  stage  effect,  and  must  to  a  certain  degree  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  natural  modulation.  Nothing  for  instance  can  be  so 
wearying  and  tormenting  an  outrage  upon  the  ear,  as  to  sit  a  whole 
evfining  and  listen  to  Kean's  outrageous  transitions  in  scenes  of 
passion,  &c.  it  is  indeed  ^^  ufi'inelodious  melody ^^  as  Speculator 
calls  it,  and  has  not  the  remotest  foundation  in  nature,  unless  m- 
deed  the  savage  Indian  may  be  considered  the  original  of  this 
prototype.  In  listening  to  the  inflexions  of  speech,  particularly 
on  the  stage,  far  different  are  our  feelings  and  ideas  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  singing  of  birds.  We  know  that  the  actor  before  us 
is  a  being  like  ourselves,  representing  characters  in  history  or 
fiction,  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  we  see  every  day  in  private  life. 
We  feel  that  he  ought  to  study  to  do  away  all  his  defects  before 
be  presumes  to  come  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public  ;.  and 
if  in  the  delivery  of  his  part  any  disagreeable  pronunciation,  or 
distortion  of  language  should  appear,  that  is  not  consonant  with 
the  situation  he  ought  to  represent,  immediately  the  mind  con- 
demns and  reject  the  ^^ discordant  sounds;'*  criticism  is  on  the 
alert  in  every  man's  mind  who  sits  in  a  theatre.  Party,  friend- 
ship, rivalry,  prejudice,  and  many  other  shackling  feelings  prevent 
that  entire  freedom  of  mind  which  we  enjoy  when  ^^  alone,"  as  it 
were'  ^^  with  nature."  We  are  cabined  and  confined  perhaps  in 
an  overflowing  house — we  have  paid  our  monejfy  and  if  not  suffi- 
ciently amused,  grow  discontented  and  uneasy,  besides  which  the 
stretch  of  attention  we  are  obliged  to  bestow,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  most  of  us  require  re$t ,-  all  these  things  I   think 

*  Upon  this  subjecl  it  may  be  not  impertinent  to  notice  the  variety,  in 
the  tones  or  inflexions,  observable  in  the  natives  of  difl^jrent  countries.  In 
many  parts  of  Scotland  the  inhabitants  uniformly  drop  their  voices  upon 
coming  to  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence  ;  while  the  people  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  as  constantly  raise  theirs  to  a  ludicrous  pitcb^  be- 
ginning at  one  of  the  lowest  notes,  they  gradually  rise  by  a  sort  of  scale  of 
quarter  tones  to  the  highest  note  in  their  voices. 
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completely    prevent    the  analog    yonr    Correspondent    would 
infer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  no  ^^  contradictions  to  our 
general  sense  and  general  science*'  in  these  effects,  as  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  Speculator's  Letter  asserts ;  and  I  submit 
these  imperfect  observations  to  his  notice,  under  the  impression 
which  most  writers  entertain,  that  they  are  right ;  at  the  same 
time  I  agree  with  him  that  the  subject  is  curious,  and  might  not 
unprofitable  engage  the  attention  of  an  abler  reasoner  than, 

Sir,  your's,  &c. 

FREDERICK. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

JIt  has  sometimes  been  enquired  whether  the  term  ^^  Gran  gusto^^ 
be  or  be  not  equivalent  to  ^^  the  great  style'*  in  English  ;  and  the 
question  appears  to  me  to  afford  matter  for  consideration  and  for 
illustration  ;  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  set  down  the  suggestions 
of  my  mind  upon  this  matter. 

I  myself  imagine  that  there  is  a  difibrence"- -a  difference  founded, 
as  almost  all  the  distinctions  of  Italian  and  English  singing  are 
founded — on  constitutional  and  national  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  -sentiments  and  manners  of  the  two  countries.  The 
English  fix  their  beau  ideal  of  grandeur  in  the  church — the 
Italians  in  the  theatre,  and  hence  the  principal  shades  of  distinc- 
tion. Out  of  this  fact  arises  also  the  differences  that  are  rather 
technical  than  philosophical ,  . 

I  have  in  vi^n  ransacked  my  memory  and  my  musical  library  to 
find  an  English  song,  from  an  English  opera,  in  the  legitimate 
Gran  gustOy  which,  as  I  take  it,  requires  depth  and  transition  of 
•passion.  Our  dramatic  composers  for  the  stage  wiH  probably 
think  I  use  them  very  hardly,  when  I  say-I  cannot  finda  solitary 
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instance  that  comes  up  to  my  notions  of  the  Gran  gusio^  as  dis« 
played  by  the  Italians  ;  but  so  it  is  nevertheless,  and  I  itiust  be 
content  to  abide  their  wrath.  Handel's  well-known  air  iVom 
Jeptha,  "  Deeper  and  deeper  stilP^  does  come  up  to  the  mark. 
"  In  sweetest  harmony  y'*  ^^  My  faihery  ahy  metkinks  I  *ec,"  (from 
Hercules),  •**  Ye  sacred  priesis^^^  (Jeptha)  and  "  Thy  rebukey^ 
from  The  Messiah^  are  all  equally  fine  examples.  The  Italians 
however  have  a  totally  diflTerent  manner  of  executing  Handel  to 
ours — and  as  usual  they  claim  the  pre-eminence,  though  the  word^ 
are  English,  the  music  written  in  this  country,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary mode  of  singing  it  handed  down  to  us  from  the  composer 
himself.  Nevertheless  Italians  contend  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  in  respect  to  singing  Handel  as  Rossini.  ^'  O,"  said  an  Ita^ 
lian  prima  donna  not  long  since  to  me,  '^  if  you  could  but  hear 
how  we  sing  Handel  in  Italy !"  Upon  this  point  however  I  have 
a  little  of  John  Bull's  obstinacy.  It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  convince  me  that  all  our  advantages  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  us.  Yet  I  must  own  it  militates  somewhat  against  my  theory, 
that  Mara,  a  foreigner,  ^hould  surpass  all  the  English  that  ever 
attempted  Handel.  But  her  style,  be  it  remembered,  was  ours; 
and  even  Catalani,  in  "  Comfort  ye  my  people^*'  has  yielded  to 
our  prejudices  and  adopted  our  chaste  manner. 

What  then,  to  return  to  the  question,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Gran  gusto  and  the  great  style?  Simply,  I  conceive,  that  the 
Italians  require  more  vehemence  in  the  expression  than  the  Eng- 
lish. We  look  upon  this  degree  as  extravagant — they  feel  it  to 
be  a  part  of  their  manner  both  of  thought  and  of  action.  What 
to  us  appears  theatrical  and  overstrained,  b  to  them  merely 
national,  for  such  is  their  every  day  conversational  manner  of  ex- 
emplifying thought  by.  action.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
study  to  subdue  their  feelings,  and  chasten  and  repress  evjery  ex- 
terior symptom  of  the  workings  of  the  soul.  Passion,  high  pas- 
sion, i^  the  life  and  soul  of  Italian  singing,  and  consequently  of 
the  Gran  gusto.  An  Italian  woman  never  employs  a  moment  in 
considering  what  her  auditors  will  think  of  her.  She  delivers 
herself  up  wholly,  solely,  and  entirely  to  the  rising  ^motions, 
while  the  technical  means  she  has  acquired  by  long  practice  upon 
a  certain  aod  regular  system  of  progression,  minister  to  her  feel- 
ings with  a  facility  and  an  accuracy  so  mechanically  formed  by 
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habit  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
apt  to  believe  that  the  first  consideration  of  an  English  woman  is 
the  reserve  which  l^er  auditors  may  think  necessary  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  Englbh  character.  This  consideration  disturbs  and  divides, 
if  it  doe»  not  annihilate,  her  sensibility.  She  dares  not  indulge 
in  *^  the  noble  rage^'  which  art  demands  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
move  the  affections  of  others.  The  same  hesitation  attends  the 
appliance  of  the  voicQr  Her  tone  being  formed  upon  no  precise, 
no  determinate,  absolute  system,  she  has  to  consider  whether  it  is 
too  much  from  her  head,  or  too  much  in  her  throat,  and  to  re* 
member  that  her  mouth  must  not  be  rounded,  and  that  she  ought 
to  take  breath  in  this  place  and  not  in  that,  and  a  thousand  other 
such  nice  consideration.^^  which  are  fatal  to  fine  feeling.  An 
Italian  is  spared  all  this  by  being  kept  for  months  and  years  upon 
scales  and  passages  till  the  execution  i^Jixed  unalterably,  and  if 
jshe  be  well  taught,  rightly  fixed. 

It  is  not^  Sir^  to  the  mind  alone  that  the  Gran  gusto  belongs. 
Technical  power  has  a  vast  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  note  a  little 
mor^  or  less  prolonged,  a  little  more  or  less  attenuated,  or  given 
with  a  little  more  or  les^  force,  makes  all  the  difference  between 
an  ordinai:y  and  a  magnificent  effect.  These  matters  do  not  solely 
depend  upon  the  judgment;  they  depend  scarcely  less  upon  phy* 
fiical  force  and  systematic  attainment. 

The  elements  of  the  great  style  have  been  so  well  described  in 
lyour  pages  that  I  need  not  enumerate  them  here.  The  capital 
difference  between  it  and  the  Gran  gusto  of  the  Italian,  is,  that  the 
latter,  according  to  English  notions,  is  essentially  dramatic,  con- 
sequently more  vivid  in  the  expression  of  passion,  and  less  rigid  in 
regard  to  the  means.  I  suspect,  moreover,  that  the  moment  we 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Italian  feeling  and  manner  to 
enter  into  their  representation,  English  singing  appears  to  us  cold, 
unmeaning,  and  spiritless.  The  change  is  not  so  much  in  art  as 
in  manners.  The  same  principle  will  account  for  thq  reception 
of  the  floric^  style. 

MEDIATOR. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

J.  THINK  you  and  your  Correspondents  are  often  a  little  hard 
upon  singers  for  the  want  of  variety  in  their  songs.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  you  have  considered  the  necessities  of  a  singer^d 
public  life,  but  I  venture  to  question  whether  they  have  been 
suiSciently  considered,  and  as  indiscriminate  or  unjust  censure  is 
the  last  thing  I  should  expect  from  one  who  must  think  so  much 
about  the  subject,  I  am  the  more  surprized.  I  admit  that  ama^ 
teurs  are  sometimes  more  extensively  read  in  musical  authors  in 
general  perhaps  than  public  singers.  Where  the  former  err  is  for 
want  of  estimating  the  accurate — the  particular-^the  detailed 
knowledge  and  practice  indispensable  to  professional  people. 
This  it  is  that  makes  the  one  seem  learned  and  industrious,  the 
other  uninformed  (comparatively)  and  idle.  The  fact  may  turn 
out  upon  examination  to  be  much  otherwise ^ 

Amateurs  are  attracted  towairds  art  by  an  inclination  often 
amounting  to  enthuisiasm,  if  accompanied  with  the  praise  of  tolera- 
bly successful  performance  from  partial  friendship,  or  the  moderate 
knowledge  which  the  million  of  auditors  possess  :  they  skim  over 
the  surface  of  things.    If  gifted  with  a  tolerably  tenacious  me- 
iQory,,they  very  soon  acquaint  themselves  by  playing,  or  by  hear- 
ing or  conversation,  with  the  names  and  perhaps  the  melodies  or 
pa^ts  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  that  has  been  fashionable 
for  a  series  of  years,  or  is  in  present  vogue.    One  season  in  Lion* 
don — an  attendance  at  one  or  two  grand  provincial  meetings^  or 
the  inspection  of  a  number  of  concert  bills,  gives  them  the  clue  to 
these  titles,  and  to  the  prominent  beauties  of  these  things.    Hence 
though  in  reality  their  knowledge  amounts  to  very  little  that  is 
substantial,  it  appears  to  amount  to  a  great  deal.    They  ima^ine^ 
much  more,  and  consider  that  if  their  acquaintance  with  favourite 
recitatives,  songs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces  is  so  wide,  what 
must  or  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  a  public  singer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  nothing  but  music  i 

Ah,  Sir,  therein  lies  the  very  whole  and  sole  diffSerence !  -See 
how  much  seven  years  will  accumulate  for  an  amateur  in  this 
fkray !    But  >rhat  can  a  professor  do  in  the  same  period. 
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I  am  very  much  misivfonned,  if  in  the  edueation  necessary  to 
reach  eniinence  a  public  singer  can  employ  less  than  three  hours  a 
day  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  practice  of  solfeggi,  during 
which  period,  almost  as  much  time  must  be  given -up  to  the 
practice  of  the  piano  forte,  and  this  merely  confers  the  power  of 
accompaniment  and  some  knowledge  of  harmony.  Italian  must 
also  in  a  degree  be  mastered.  This  portion  of  study  is  quite  suf-» 
ficient  to  occupy  as  much  mind  as  can  constantly  and  unremittingly 
.be  devoted  to  solid  serious  acquisition.  Yet  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  ?  Amateurs  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
time^  labour,  fatigue,  and  perseverance  it  costs  to  obtain  even 
the  rudiments  of  skilful  professional  execution.  I  say  they  are 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  patience  to  be  exercised  to  make 
such  acquirement,  because  their  scheme  of  instruction  proceeds 
upon  totaUy  dilBTerent  principles.  Masters  know,  that  there  is  not 
one  amateur  pupil  in  five  hundred  who  would  consent  to  undergo 
the.drudgery  necessary  to  begin,  merely  to  begin,  the  advancement 
of  a  professional  student,  and  therefore  adapting  their  method  of 
tuition  to  what  is  generally  required,  they  content  themselves 
with  doing  what  they  perceive  their  scholar  will  attempt  and 
perhaps  attain,  and  what  will  be  insofar  creditable  to  themselves; 
but  to  train  an  amateur  like  a  professor — Bah  I 

When  the  professional  pupil  first  begins  to  learn  a  song — which 
is  not  till  the  difficulties  of  execution  are  somewhat  overcome  and 
fixed,  and  till  some  knowledge  of  reading  music  is  attained — 
this  song  is  studied  and  practised  with  the  same  earnestness 
that  the  solfeggi  have  been  laboured.  Every  passage  is  tried 
over  and  over  till  the  whole  song  is  mastered.  At  first  it 
takes  weeks  to  get  up  one  tolerably,  and  thus  time  glides  away. 
Even  when  the  professional  career  begins,  so  much  is  given  to 
practice,  rehearsals,  and  the  various  business  rising  out  of  firsC 
engagements,  that  little  is  left  either  of  time  or  power  for  volun- 
tary study.  What  must  be  done  is  to  be  learned,  and  this  is  almost 
enough.  All  even  that  the  amateur  knows  must  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  must  be  got  up,  or  woe  to  the  singer  at  a  country 
meeting  or  a  series  of  London  concerts.  What  the  singer  does  is 
conunanded  either  positively  or  by  implication — for  if  not  posi- 
tively commanded,  the  novelties  of  the  day  must  be  acquired  and 
given.    It  takes  a  loiig  succession  of  concerts  to  make  the  public^ 
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the  whole  public,  acquainted  with  even  one  air.  .T|ien  coipev  the 
pleasure  people  have  in  hearing  what  is  associated  witn  their, 
recollections — ^and  lastly  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  but  very  few 
things  a  singer  can  shew  his  utmost  skill.  In  what  can  Braham 
shine  so  much  as  in  Deeper  and  deeper  still  ?  What  can  Vaugban 
do  like  Alexis  prthe  Soldier* s  Dream  i  What  can  Mrs.  Salmon 
find  like  Ft^om  mighty  kings  ?  What  Miss  Stephens  like  Auld 
Robin  Gray  ?  Now,  Sir,  singers  like  alwajfs  to  shine,  and  gene- 
rally to  do  their  very  best.  How  much  music  must  be  waded 
through  before  any  thing  like  these  can  be  found  ?  How  much 
time— valuable  time  to  those  who  teach  at  half  a  guinea  or  a 
guinea  a  lesson — must  be  lost  to  no  purpose  ? 

If  they  take  direction  from  the  fashion,  fashion  very  soon  makes 
the  thing  selected  common — yet  they  must  follow  the  fashion.  If 
they  do  not  follow  the  fashion,  they  must  sing  superlatively  well, 
or  hit  upon  some  extraordinary  composition  to  render  their  choice 
popular;  and  when  they  have  so  done,  they  draw  themselves  into 
the  very  repetition  -of  which  you  and  your  Correspondents  so 
bitterly  complain,  because  every  one  desires  to  hear  that  to  which 
they  have  given  eclat.  But  the  fact  is,  they  must  follow  the 
fashion,  and  therefore  they  do.^  This  word  ibshion.  Sir,  compre- 
hends  also  custom.  It  is  the  fashion,  or  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
concert,  to  repeat  certain  airs  of  Purcell,  Jomelli,  Handel,  Gluck, 
&c.  &c.  and  no  others.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the  winter  concerts 
and  oratorios  to  repeat  many  of  the  same  things,  with  some  novels- 
ties  of  the  time.  Thus  we  have  had  Rossini  and  Weber  from  the 
opera-house  and  the  theatres.  These  high  authorities  give  the 
tone  (or  the  ton)  to  all  other  places  of  musical  resort — benefit 
and  private  concerts,  and  provincial  meetings ;  and  here,  Sir,  is 
the  primary  cause  aqd  centre  of  the  censure  so  liberally  poured 
forth  against  the  professional  singer.  Only  then  let  yourself  and 
your  Correspondents  do  me  the  Ibvour  to  consider  the  calls  upon 
the  time  and  need  of  a  public  singer,  who  from  February  to  August 
has  probably  some  inevitable  engagement  either  to  hear  or  be 
heard  six  nights  out  of  seven,  which  prevents  all  chance  of  re- 
pose till  hours  after  midnight — consider  rehearsals,  teaching,  in- 
terviews and  correspondence,  with  certain  indispensable  attentions 
to  family,  friendship,  or  connection — consider  all  these  things, 
and  the  wear  apd  tear  of  mind  and  body  incident  to  all  these  4.hing9 
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— ^and  then  write  down  an  enumeration  of  the  dijflTerent  pieeea 
performed,  and  I  suspect  you  will  not  be  so  eager  in  future  to 
condemn  the  idleness  of  the  professor. 

The  jiact  I  believe  to  be,  that  this  last  point  is  not  so  deeply  re- 
garded by  amateurs  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  friend  of  mine  was  in 
the  habit  of  singing  almost  nightly  with  two  ladies,  either  at  h^me 
or  abroad,  and  at  length  he  complained  that  they  had  no  variety. 
The  nejft  evening  they  met,  one  of  the  ladies  archly  presented  him 
with  a  list  of  eighty -one  duets  and  trios  which  they  were  in  the' 
constant  habit  of  singing  together.  Yet  they  lacked  diversity  I . 
The  truth  was,  that  they  met  too  often.  So  it  is  with  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  singer.  The  amateur  is  a  very  frequent 
attendant  at  concerts.  But  as  it  is  estimated  in  theatres,  that  there 
18  a  fresh  audience  every  third  night,  so  the  concert-singer  may  and 
does  calculate  upon  that  change  of  auditors  which  escapes  the 
constant  attendant.  This  perhaps  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient 
concert,  but  it  does  to  all  single  concerts,  public  or  private. 
Neither  does  it  apply  to  provincial  meetings.  ,  But  then,  Sir,  only 
reflect  upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  provision  indispensable  to 
six  or  seven  concerts.  Sixty  pieces  are  done  during  the  nights, 
and  twice  sixty  pieces  during  the  mornings.  Where  is  such  a  mas^ 
of  composition,  insisting,  remember  always,  upon  fine  selections, 
to  be  fbund  for  a  change  ?  Nothing,  Sir,  but  engaging  new  com- 
posers to  write  new  music,  can  effectuate  what  amateurs  appear  to 
desire.  And  then  would  the  art  or  the  ear  be  advantaged  ?  He 
would  be  a  hardy  man  who  would  maintain  the  affirmi^tive.  *^Of  the 
multitude  of  songs  produced,  how  few,  how  very  .very  Mr,  live 
even  for  a  second  season !  .  ^I'l 

Yet,  Sir,  pray  let  me  be  understood.  I  am  as  tired  of  C^e/arb 
ien%*  EuHdice^of  AlesoiSy  and  Deeper  and  deeper  siill-^ot  Una 
voce,  and  Di  tanti  palpitiy  as  any  of  your  readers  can  possibly  be, 
and  I  do  as  heartily  protest  against  the  nerveless  apathy  of  those 
who  repeat  them,  ^beautiful  though  they  be,  usque  ad(nauseam. 
But  I  would  observe,  that  it  is  not  upon  variety  but  up<in  power, 
in  the  full  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  singer  subsists ;  and  although  variety  be  oyie  of  the 
attributes  of  power,  it  is  not  so  important  as  those  which  are  com- 
bined in  the  other  requisites  that  preserve  and  establish  a  pro- 
fessor's, reception.  '  Hence  it  is  less,  attended  to— less  certainly 
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th«n  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  wonder  is  also  the  less.  A  singer 
cvght  not^  with  a  due  regard  to  self^  to  put  any  thing  so  moment-  ' 
OU8  to  the  hazard,  as  may  be  risked  by  the  adoption  of  an  inferior 
though  a  good  song.  Oq  the  other  hand,  what  stuff  have  we  seen 
SfUpported  by  the  art  of  the  singer — Is  there  a  heart  that  never 
laved^  and  The  bewildered  maidy  to  wit ;  to  day  nothing  of  Marjf 
{^Castle  Cory,  and  airs  with  variations. 

There  is  then  in  this  a  medium  as  in  all  things,  and  perhaps  the 
just  estimation  of  standard  excellence,  as  well  as  the  judicious 
introduction  of  deserving  novelty,  depends  upon  the  stedfost  con- 
duct of  our  great  and  established  concerts^^upon  this  adherence 
to  the  elasftical  authorities  of  music— while  the  novelties  are  the 
properties  of  the  occasional  performances.    Thus  the  one,  like 
the  House  of  Lords  in  our  constitution,  guards  us  against  the  • 
dangers  of  innovation,  while  the  other,  like  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  affec^tedand  moved  by  the  improvements  of  the  time. 
'   In  defending  the  artists  I  have  defended  a  class  who  themselves 
perhaps  ou^t  never  to  enter  the  arena  of  such  contests,  but  to 
itukt  to  time  and  their  own  energies  for  justification.    Canova, 
whose  talents,  virtues^  and  success  alike  entitle  him  to  be  set  up 
us  a  model  to  professional  people,  is  described  by  the  author  of  his 
life)  never  to  have  answered  velrbally  to  any  criticism  made  upon  his 
works.    He  however  pondered  the  remark,  and  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  his  letters,  '^  replied  by  his  el^isel.**   That  is,  if  the  obser* 
vation  was  worth  treasuring,  he  shewed  in  some  subsequent  work 
that  it  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  him.    If  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  insignificant  to  his  art,  he  disregarded  it.    The  philoso* 
phical  temper  requisite  to  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  not  often 
given  by  nature  or  easily  acquired,  but  it  is  the  happiest  both  for 
art  and  the  artist.    Here  then  I  conclude-^^^ontent  if  I  shall  have 
neutralized  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  too  susceptible  femily  of 
genius,  any  of  the  little  asperities  of  criticism  which  are  apt  to  lie 
'  and  fester  there— still  more  so  should  any  of  them,  fron^what  I 
have  said,  be  led  nearer  to  that  felicitous  medium,  that  narrow 
channel  surrounded  by  quicksands,  which  I  presume  it  to  be  your 
aim.  Sir,  and  that  of  your  Correspondents,  to  lay  down  and  buo^ 
out>  by  those  censures  whiclh  I  have  endeavoured  to  disarm  of 
some  of  their  force,  upon  the  true  English  principle— of 

AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sin, 

J.  GA9KOT  refrain  from  addressing  you,  afthottglr  totally  onused 
to  this  species  of  correspondence,  npon  that  part  of  your  article 
"  On  the  State  of  Mnsic  in  London,"  in  the  last  Nnmber  of  the 
Qaarterly  Review,  which  relates  to  Weber  and  his  compositions. 
The  paragraph  I  wish  particularly  to  aRude  to  is  the  fol- 
lowing, at  page  IdT  z-^^  If  we  had  before  believed  that  the  music 
of  Der  Freischfitz  was  purely  dramatic,  and  with  the  etceptipn  of 
the  overture,  depended  on  its  connection  with  the  mystical  struc- 
ture of  the  opera  for  effect^  we  w^ro  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  sueh  a  judgment  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Hawes^s 
concert.  Nearly  all  that  was  not  itresiitihlj/  ridiculous^  zoas 
supremely  dalUr^  Can  any  thing  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
unjustness,  nay  the  cruelly  (I  speak  feeUngty  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Editor,)  of  performing  nrasit  expre^siy  written  for  the  stage,  at  a 
concert,  totally  detached  frovn  its  slory-^^^^vering,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  the  music  from  the  body,. and  thus  rendering  it  liable  to 
such  a  critique  as  the  above.  The  foregoing  extract  (and  more 
before  it),  which,  if  not  intended  for  absolute  condemnation^  is  at 
least  ^^  damning  with  faint  predsey*  I  consider  as  its  greatest  pos- 
sible panegyric.  It  proves  the  composer  to  have  entered  so 
thoroughly,  heart  and  mind,  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  as  to 
have  completely  identified  the  two  ;  so  much  so,  that  either  with- 
out the  other  is  comparatively  nothing.  The  music  (and  such 
music)  appears  to  have  flowed  spontaneously  as  the  story  unfolded. 
M.  Von  Weber^  as  far  as  we  k^iow  him,  is  purely  a  dramtUic  com^ 
posery  and  as  such  ranks  (in  ray  estimation  as  an  artist),  second  to 
few,  if  any,  thst  have  preceded  him.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  judge 
of  him  as  an  instrumental,  or  even  as  a  chamber  or  concert  vocal 
composer,  when  he  shall  have  presented  us  with  a  grand  symphony 
for  instruments,  or  a  grand  "seena  for  the  voice  detached  from^  and 
independent  of  any  dramatic  work,  or  at  least  of  any  dramatic  work 
so  strikingly  characteristic  as  those  we  are  already  acquainted 
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with.  The  difference  between  Weber  and  the  generality  of 
modern  dramatic  composers  is,  that  he  writes  to  his  story  o«/y, 
and  that  so  intently,  that  the  music  cannot  with  safety,  or  at  leas^ 
with  propriety  or  justice,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  be  separated 
from  it ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  turn  all  their  attention  to 
general  effect,  their  iiirst  and  indeed  almost  only  aim  being  to  hit 
upon  a  pretty  melody  that  shall  please  the  public,  and  be  sung 
here  or  there,  or  every  where,  and  with'  equal  effect.  Nay  not 
unfrequently  is  the  music  composed  first,  and  adapted  (as  well  as 
may  be)  to  words  afterwards  :  something  similar  to  the  anecdote 
we  have  of  Rossini  (page  37  of  his  Life),  where  his  indolence 
leading  him  to  write  two  duets  to  the  same  words,  he  immediately 
afterwards  converts  one  of  them  in/o  a  trioj  in  the  words,  of  which 
it  is  not  pnlikely  the  sentiment  (if  they  had  any  sentiment  atuU) 
was  as  different  as  possible.  The  contrary  of  this  system,  as  I 
liave  already  observed,  forms,,  in  my  opinion,  Weber's  greatest 
eulogy,  and  leads  me  to  repeat,  that  it  is  unfair,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
perform  such  operas  at  a  concert  in  the  first  place,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  to  form  and  write  a  critical  opinion  ai\d  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  music  so  performed  in  the  second. 
I  remain.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

AN  ADMIRER  OF  CONSISTENCY* 


Our  Correspondent  will  admit,  we  trust,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  volume  6,  page  381  et  seq.  that  we  have  been  at 
least  as  anxious  as  himself  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  M.  Von 
Weber.  His  sentiments  indeed  are  almost  a  transcript  of  our  own/ 
For  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  a  shade  of  difference  in  opinion  be- 
tween us.  He  will  easily  apprehend  why  we  have  omitted  the 
P.S.  of  his  letter,  and  we  assure  him  we  have  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  alludes,  and  were  influ- 
enced only  by  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  merit.  The  manner,  we 
could  defend  were  it  necessary.  At  the  same  time  we  are  much 
obliged  by  his  comments. — The  Editor. 
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Xn  our  sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  London  during  the  present 
season,  we  postponed  the  full  consideration  of  this  subject  on 
account  of  the  many  important  points  which  it  appeared  to  involve, 
and  from  the  abundance  of  the  materials  which  lay  before  us. 
But  at  the  close  of  that  article  it  seemed  indispensable  to  revert 
to  certain  particulars  of  the  general  case,  which  bore  with  so 
much  weight  upon  the  topic  we  were  considering.  We  now 
therefore  resume  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  elucidation 
of  those  points  upon  which  we  before  only  touched,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  supposition  that  this  great  and  increasing  branch  of 
musical  enjoyment  had  escaped  us  either  in  its  rise,  progress,  or 
effects. 

The  importance  of  private  concerts  arises  perhaps  from  the  fact, 
which  every  day's  observation  confirms,  that  the  interest  people 
take  in  music  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  the  science,  and  upon  their  devotion  to  the  practice.     The 
mere  pleasure  which  proceeds  from  attending  concerts  would  never 
afford  a  sufficient  motive  to  the  hearer  C^  auditor  ianium*^)  to  sup- 
port such  extensive  public  undertakings  of  the  kind  as  those  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed^  much  less  would  this  simple  gra- 
tification sufiice  for  the  diffusion  of  the  progress  of  the  art. — 
These  circumstances,  upon  which  art  depends  for  its  advancement, 
are  completely  connected  with  the  individual  interest  excited  by 
engagement  in  its  exercise.     This  individual  interest  is  divided 
and  subdivided  into  many  branches,  from  those  who  come  to  a 
concert  as  guests,  to  those  who  actually  sustain  a  part  in  the  per- 
formance.   These  again  have  their  relations,  friends,  instructors, 
and  coadjutors.    Another  class  of  persons  interested  in  private 
concerts  are  those  who  give  fashionable  parties,  and  who  engage 
the  assistance  of  eminent  professors.     All  these  ties  connect  the 
individual  more  or  less  with  music  and  musical  circles,,  and  they 
are  the  occasion  of  the  thousand  agitations  which  form  the  entire 
business  or'  amusement  of  many,  and  occupy  some  portion  of  the 
thoughts  and  engagements  of  most. 
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The  cultivation  of  music,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  is  universal 
amongst  the  higher  classes— in  almost  all  below  that  rank  it  is  not 
less  universal — by  many  of  the  middle  ord^r  it  is  carried  far  beyond 
that  point.    The  absurd  fashion  of  regarding  every  object  with 
indifference,  begun  by  indolence  and  incapacity  and  indulged  and 
fostered  by  the  non-resisting  principle  of  polished  society^  is  fatal 
to  the  sensibility  throi^gh  which  alope  music  is  felt.     Hence  a  stop 
is  put  to  that  career  of  espcellence  the  higher  classes  would  cer- 
tainly attain,  had  they  the  spirit  to  pursue  the  delightful  course 
presented  'to  their  choice,  and  which#  others  with  not  half  their 
advantages  enjoy,  from  the  OYere  force  of  that  intellect,  and  the 
mere  ^norgy  of  those  feelings  which  are  given  to  the  former,  only 
to  be  dissipated  in  lassitude  the  most  disgusting.     But  from  this 
diverse  choice  of  the  manner  of  passing  time,  arises  the  distinction 
whieh  subsists  between  the  private  music  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.     It  is  we  believe  almost  a  maxim  amongst  most  of  the 
-  former  never  to  do  any  thing  "  like  an  artist."    Thus  they  seldom 
do  any  thing  well.    With  the  latter  the  theory  is  reversed*  They 
endeavour  to  approach  as  nearly  as  their  opportunities  will  per- 
mit to  professional  excellence.    They  omit  no  occasion  of  study, 
nor  any  thing  that  industry  can  effect — we  of  course  speak  of  those 
who  really  make  music  their  chosen  pursuit^-^they  attend  public 
concerts-rrthey  practice  and  emulate  what  they  hear-^hey  court  the 
society  of  eminent  artists — they  make  art  the  theme  of  their  conver- 
sation— and  finally,  they  exercise  their  natural  and  acquired  talents 
for  their  own  solace,  for  the  delight  of  their  families,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  their  friendd.   In  but  too  many  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fashion  on  the  contrary,  the  yqunger  branches  sit 
listlessly  down  to  an  instrument,  execute  so  carelessly,  or  sing  so 
wretchedly,  as  to  afford  no  other  gratification  to  the  hearers  than 
that  of  ridiculing  the  unfortunate  Miss,  whom  not  even  the  con- 

*  We  cannot  forbear  from  straying  beyond  our  proTince  to  assist  those  who 
hare  endeavoared  to  inculcate  the  effects  of  making  some  one  study  a  serious 
occupation,  upon  human  happiness.  We  welL  know  how  hacknied  the  re- 
commendation has  become,  hut  notwithstanding,  there  never  was  such  urgent 
occasion  for  its  enforcement  as  now,  when  feshion  patronizes  the  most  heartless 
mdlflbrence,  and  when  increasing  wealth  devotes  every  day  more  victims  to 
fashion.  Parents  !  consider  well  how  much  depends  upon  a  firm  independent 
toneof  thinking  and  of  action,  in  the  various  chances  of  life,  to  which  all  are 
sure  to  be  subjected,  and  learn  to  estimate  justly  those  habits  of  attention  and 
interest  which  confer  the  strength  of  mind  ^o  valuable  to  all ! 
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seiouanesB  of  wliat  she  is  expoeed'tocan  rouee  from  the  indifference 
to  which  she  is  trained.    Let  not  thi9  be  thought  an  envious  or 
exaggerated  portraiture.    It  is  strictly  true  in  the  million  of 
instances.    Theretire  a  few  and  but  a  few  rery  illustrious  excep- 
tions.   The  DttchcsB  of  Hamilton,  for  instance,  is  amongst  the 
finest  singers  in  the  country,  whether  amateur  or  professional, 
and  Her  Grace  is  not  less  highly  accomplished  in  language  and 
literature.    The  daughters  of  Lord  Ravens  worth,  the  Hon.  Misses 
Liddel,  we  have  also  heard  most  highly  extolled,  and  there  are 
some  others  we  could  name^    These  are  however  but  the  excep- 
tions— the  rule  is  the  contrary.    Thus  a  regular  amateur  concert, 
amongst  persons  of  rank,  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.    Their  mu- 
dcal  parties  are  made  up  like  those  which  are  public,  of  profes- 
sional talent,  and  are  public  in  point  of  fact,  in  every  thing  but  the 
inferiority  of  the  performance  and  the  access  of  an  invited  instead 
of  a  promiscuous  audience.     Hence  the  listlessness*  with  which 
every  thing  passes.    The  enusic,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  as- 
sembly, is  wearisome  to  the  last  possible  degree  to  the  spectators, 
Ibr  auditors  they  cannot  be  called.  Even  the  little  silence  which  is 
kept  is  insufferably  irksome  to  them — ^the  confinement  still  more  so. 
The  donor  looks  to  find  his  reward,  not  in  the  pleasure  bis  friends 
receive  from  the  music,  but  in  the  cominendation  which  attends 
the  large  cost  and  the  extended  number  of  his  party — the  size 
and  magnificence  of  his  rooms,  the  supper,  the  power  to  purchase 
the  presence  of  the  Pasta,,  or  to  concentrate  ^^  all  the  talent,^'  and 
lastly,  the  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Paper. 
.    If  we  descend  a  single  step  in  society,  how  marked  is  the  differ- 
ence.   Here  we  find  a  prirate  concert  composed  of  amateurs  en- 
tirely, or  of  amateurs  assisted  by  one  or  more  professors*    And  if 
the  character  of  the  performance  be  not  so  high  as  that  of  the 
concerts  we  have  just  described,  the  effect — the  pleasurable  effect, 
is  generally  far  greater.    The  guests  are  only  so  many  as  can  be 
seated — ^they  are  selected  from  those  who  are  most  likely  to  enter 
into  and  enjoy  the  treat  designed  for  them — they  are'  connected 
by  kindred,  friendship  or  acquaintance  with  those  who  assist — they 
are  more  or  Jess  acquainted  with  music — ihe^  listen^  they  compare^ 
they  esiimatey  they  use  their  faculties  ^  and  surrender  themselves  up 
to  their  feelings.    Thus  it  is  that  music  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
happiness — thus  it  i^  that  its  pleasures,  though  concentrated,  are 
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not  confined  to  one  point  of  timeyand  give  employment  to  leisure 
and  interest  to  labour  during^  those  houra  when  the  mind  and 
the  powers  are  training  to  this  last  and  hi^^hest  employment. 

.  The  love  of  music,  if  not  the  only  cause,  ,is  the  only  permanent 
cause  that  can  attract  the  great  tp  public  concerts*  This  opei:ates  - 
on  but  few.  Nevertheless  the  fashipnable  world  must  be  amused, 
and  they  catch  eagerly  at  novelty.  Hence  we  see  the  support 
given  to  such  concerts  as  those  of  Rcnisini  last  year,  at  4>Iui&ck*9> . 
where  the  admission  was  said  to  be  regulated  by  lady  patronesses.^ 
Had  such  been  the  case,  it  would  have  \>een  in  point  of  fact  a  party 
nominated  by  six  ladies  of  fashion,  but  paid  for  by  the  guests 
themselves.  This  exclusive  spirit  however,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
impulse  to  private  concerts.  The  equality  of  a  public  room 
instantly  sinks  those  who  affect  supremacy  to  the  common  level. 
Were  it  not  for  the  distinction  which  the  boxes  bestow,  the  Opera, 
would  not  cQ^itinue  three^years.  Distinction  is  the  essence  of  rank 
and  wealth.  Without  it,  rank  and  wealth  confer  little  superiority 
that  the  mind  enjoys.  Herein  lies  the  difference •  between  the 
King's  theatre  and  the  concert  rqoms.  The  Hanover-square  room 
has  no  distinction  but  for  Royalty  and  the  Directors.  The  Antient 
Concert  has  indeed  its  test — ^the  approbation  of  the  Noble  Di- 
rectors. This  however  goes,  but  a  little,  way,  and  accordingly, 
the  list  of  subscribers  includes  but  few  names  of  the  very  highest 
fashion.  The  Argyll-rooms  have  a  few  boxes,  but  there  abo, 
there  is  too  near  an  approximation." 

In  our  previous  article  we  have  enumerated  other  causes  in  the 
abodes  and  manners  of  people  of  fashion,  which  ha^e  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  increase  private. concerts  amongst  the  higher  orders. — 
'Not  the  .least  of  them  is  the  distinction  which  so  fearless  an  ex- 
pence  confers  upon  the  donor.  To  vie  with  each  other  in  this 
^esp^^ct  has  always  been  a  primary  object  in  fashionable  life,  and> 
now  that  opulence  is  so  distributed  by  commerce,  the  contrast  is 
even  more  general,  for  here  aflSuence  can  emulate  if  not  surpass 
rank.    The  notion  of  patronage,  and  of  patronage  extended  to  the 


*  It  was  however  not  so  regulated,  because  more  money  was  to  be  got  by 
infringing  the  ruk.  It  was  kept  strictly  enough  for  one  night,  which  was  suf- 
ficiei^t  to  lull  the  spirit  o.f  exclusion  into  the  belief  of  its  own  absolute  domi- 
nion, ^o  sooner  however  was  this  effectuated  than  the  canon  was  relaxed, 
and  at  the  second  there  were  a  great  many  people  whom  ^^  nobody  koew." 
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fine  arts,  comes  into  play  ;  and  this  is  a  most  flattering  idea,  both 
to  opulence  and  title,  since  the  world  of  literature  and  taste  has 
long  since  decided  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges 
wealth  and  title  enjoy,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  springs  for 
such  an  employment  of  their  powers.  All  these  are  the  per- 
suasives to  private  concerts  among  the  great,  which  have  made 
them  so  frequent,  and  which  will  probably  keep  them  in  no  less 
yogue,  while  public  music  will  find  its  support  from  the  more 
numerous  but  less  exalted  classes  of  the  community. 

Amateur  concerts  of  such  a  kind  as  are  .here  described  are  * 
necessarily  most  frequent  in  the  provinces,  for  there  the  lovers  of 
music  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  while  the  custom 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  necessity  for  the  exertion  of  talent  has 
familiarized  the  possessors  to  Its  display,  and  rendered  it  a  cause 
of  high  gratification*  London  indeed  has  many  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  in  the  metropolis  only  are  to  be  found  private  concerts  by 
public  professors  engaged  at  the  charge  of  the  donor.  And  if 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  being  the  prevalent  mode  among  the 
opulent,  they  who  are  ambitious  to  be  thought  fashionable  are 
deterred  from  giving  amateur  concerts — if  amateurs  are  reluctant 
to  meet  a  competition  with  professional  excellence,  it  nevertheless 
happeiis  that  all  these  diversities  do  occur  in  London.  And 
should  public  concerts  ever  so  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the  leaders 
of  ton,*  as  seems  to  be  just  approaching,  that  they  are  understood, 
to  be  no  longer  objects  with  the  great  world,  private  performances 
willbecome  more  necessary,  for  there  is  no  class  to  whom  amuse- 
ment,  and  various^  amusement,  is  so  indispensable.  Then  will 
arise  the  consideration  between  expence  and  exertion  of  talent. 
Upon  so  curious  a  speculation  we  dare  not  venture  to  hazard 
a  conjecture.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  appearances  of  things.  Never  were  private 
concerts  so  numerous  as  last  year — never,  generally  Speaking, 

*  The  concerts  for  the  Royal  Academy  will  probably  gire  a  new  turn  to 
the  matter  in  the  ensuing  season.  The  lead  which  the  supporters  of  that  insti- 
tution possess,  and  the  real  interest  they  take  in  the  establishment  of  this 
national  school,  from  a  sincere  and  thorough  conTiction  of  its  adyantages,  will 
probably  enable  and  prompt  them  to  enlist  the  world  of  fashion  in  their  sup- 
port. Their  success  then  is  of  much  more  moment  to  music  than  appears  upon 
the  surface.  At  present  the  Ancient  Concert  is  the  only  tie  that  connects  the 
nobility  of  the  land  with  public  performances. 
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upon  so  good,  so  costly  a  scale*  We  have  now  laying  be- 
fore U8U  a  succeflBioii  of  concert  sckemes,  more  nameroui  and 
full  than  we  could  have  believed.  We  know  that  certain 
public  singers  have  had  ^gagements  thrice  a  week  from  ¥&* 
bruary  to  July*  Madame  Pasta,  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  engaged  almost  nightly ;  and  Sir  George  Smart  must  have 
scarcely  had  time  for  food  and  sleep.  To  what  gradation  of 
society  they  descend  we  shall  net  presame  to  define,  but  they 
ascend  to  the  Royal  Palace ;  and  there  have  been  as  ftiM  per- 
'  formances  in  the  houses  of  Liondon  MerchaniB,  as  in  the  state 
rooms  of  llarlbarougb,  Apsley,  and  Devonshire^  Houses.  We 
proceed  to  enforce  oar  statement  by  paiticnlars* 


HK  MAJESTY'S  CONCERT,  CARLTON  PALACE^ 
fVednesdagy  June  15^  1025. 

PftlMA   PARTS^ 

QuiNTETTO— "  Sexito  Oh  Dig."  (Cosi  fan  tutte.)    Mozart. 
Terzetto— •♦Giiovinetto  Cavalier."   (II  Crocisto.>    Meyerbeer. 

ihrvTYo— ^  Per  Plaesre.'*  (irTnrcD  in  kiiia.)     AsfstmV 

RoMANZA — ^<  Notte  tremenda."  (TeobaUo  e  Isolinm.)    Morlacchi. 

Terzetto — ^^  Qual  silenzio."    Attvoood. 

RoKAKCB— *•  Ca  mVat  egd.'*    JareRn. 

Fm AX£---Atta  1,  tt  Taocredi.    JRmsmi. 

SCCONDA   PARTE. 

QuiNTETTO — ^*  Oh  Guardate  che  accidente.*^  (H  Turco  in  Italia.)    Rossini. 

(This  was  Encored  by  command  of  hh  Bfejerty.) 

DuETTO-^^^La  dolce  imma|^ind;'*  (Teefaaldo  e  IsoMia.)    i4otrlacck». 

'    Duetto — ^^  Ah  ae  puoj«"  (Mote  in  Egilto.)    Rossini. 

Barcarole  — *^  La  notte  ze  bella.'*    Perrucchini. 

SrAif rsn  Air.    Oareia. 

DuEno~<(  Questo  acsiank''  (TeobaUo c  liiWita.)    Mm-laeeki. 

Preghiera.  (Mose  in  Egitto.)    Rossini. 

Finale — ''  Bnoita  sera.'*  (l\  Barbiere  di  Sevig^Iia.)    Rossini. 

PERFOKMBRS. 

Sir  Georgne  Smart,  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Scappa,  prerided  altemate)^  at  the 

Piaiio  Forte. 

Madame  Caradorj.  Mademoisefle  Garcia. 

Si^ors  Velltrti,  Garria,  Curioni,  Begrez,  Remorini,  CriveWi,  De  Begnis. 

Labarre,  harp  ;  Nicholson,  flute  ;   Lindiey,  violonceHo ; 
]>ragonetti,  double  bass ;  Kramer  (Master  of  his  MajQi^ty 'a  Band),  cjarionet . 
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PRINCE  LEOPOLD'S  CONCERT,  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE, 

Tkurtdatfy  June  "id^  1825. 

PART   FIRST. 

Trio— ^<  Proteggi.**  Signora  Caradori,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  and  Signor 

Garcia.    Mozart. 
Duetto — ^^  Ricciardo  che  veggo."  Signora  Caradori  and  Signor  Curioni. 

Rostifd. 
Aria.    Gordo. 
QuARTETTO — D^l  Crociato.   Madame  Pasta,  Signora  Caradori,  Made- 
moiselle Garcia,  and  Signor  Curioni.    Meyerbeer* 
Duetto — *'  Parlar,  spiegar."  Signors  Curioni  and  Remorini.   Rossini. 
Finale,  11  Barbiere  di  Seviglia.    Rossini. 

PART  second. 

Trio — ^^  Con  rispetto."   Signors  Curioni,  Garcia,  and  Remorini.   Mosca. 

Aria,    ZingarelU. 

Duetto—"  Ah  vieni."  Signors  Curioni  and  Garcia.    Rossini. 

Duetto-— ^^  E  ben  a  te  fevisci.**  Madame  Pasta  and  Mademoiselle  Garcia. 

Rossini. 
QuARTETTo- De  Nina.   Madame  Pasta,  Signora  Caradori,  Signors 

Garcia  and  Remorini.     Paisiello. 

Terzetto — "  Incerta  Tanima*"  Madame  Pasta,  Signors  Garcia  and 

Remorini.     Rossini. 

CoRo,  L'Asia  in  Faville.  (Tutti.)    Rossini. 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  FIRST  CONCERT, 
Friday,  May  6,  1825. 

part  first. 

Sonata  di  Corno. 

Glee — "  Since  first  I  saw  your  face.*'    Ford. 

Duetto—"  SuB*  Aria."  (Figaro.)  Mozart. 

Glee— <^  When  winds  breathe  soft.*'  Webbe. 

Barcarole — "  La  notte  ze  belht."     Perrucchini. 

Duet — **  HaMe  my  Namyette/*    Trovers. 

Trio— <<  Oh  how  dark"— and  Chorus.  (Der  Freyschutz.)  fVeber. 

'  PART   SECOND. 

SovATA  DI  Piano  Forte. 

Trio — ^^  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains.**    Handel. 

Glee—"  The  red  rose."    fV.  Knyvett. 

RoMANZA— ^^  Notte  tremenda."  Morlaccbi. 

Duet — "  Fair  Aurora."  (Artaxerxes.)    Ame. 

Glee — ^^  In  peace  love  tunes."    Attwood. 
The  Jager  Chorus*  (Der  f  reysbutz.)  Weber. 

PERjrOBMBRS. 

Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Paton,  Miss  Goodall,  two  King*8  Chapel  Boys. 

Signor  Yelluti  (the  first  time  he  sung  in  this  country). 

Messrs.  W.  Knyvett,  Terrail,  Yaughan,  Hawes,  Durusett,  Belmmy,  J.B.Sale, 

Signor  Puzzi,  como ;  piano  forte^  Mad.  Symanov^ska ; 

Mr.  Lindley,  violoncello. 

Sir  G.  Smart  presided  at  the  |Hallo^forte. 

TOL.  Vll.   NO.  XXVll. — SEPT.  1825.  Q  q 
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THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  SECOND  CONCERT, 
Friday! y  May.  13,  1825. 

PART    FIRST* 
SoNilTA    DI    CORNO. 

Terzetto — "  O  Nume  benefice.*'     (La  Gazza  Ladra.)     Rossini. 

Duetto — ^' Mille  sospiri."     (I/AureliiaAo  in  Palmira.)     Rossini* 

Terzettino — "  L'usato  ardir.'*     (Semiramide.)     Rossini, 

RoMANZA — '^  Notte  tremenda."     (Teobaldo  e  Isolina.)     Morlacchi, 

Finale— Semiramide.     Rossini* 

part  second. 

Sonata  di  Piano  Forte. 

Barcarole — *'  La  notte  zebella."     Perruchini. 

Duetto—''  Bello  immago."     (Semiramide.)     Rossini. 

Aria—"  Che  faro."    (Orfeo.)     Gkick. 

Duetto — "  Ricciardo  che  veggo.'*     (Ricciardo  e  Zoraide.)     Rossini. 

QuiNTETTO — "  Sento  Oh  Dio."     (Cosi  fan  tutte.)     Mozart. 

Duetto — "  Per  pieta."     (Ginevra  in  Scoua.)    Mayer. 

Finale^  II  Tancredi.     Rossini. 

PERFORMERS. 

Madame  Pasta,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  Miss  Paton,  Signors  Velluti,  Curioni, 

Remorini,  Begrez,  Sapio,  Garcia. 

Master  Litz,  piano  forte ;  Signor  Puzzi,  horn ;  Monsieur  Labarre,  harp  ; 

Mr*  Lindley,  violoncello. 

Sir  George  Smart  presided  at  the  piano  forte. 


DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  CONCERT,  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
ThursAtyj  June  9,  IS^5^ 

"    P;ilIMA    PARTE. 

Trio — Mademoiselle  Garcia,  ^ignor  Curioni,  and  Signor  Remortni.     (Del 

Ingan^o  felice.)     Rossini. 
Duetto — Mademoiselle  Garcia  and  Signor  Velluti.   (Teobaldo  e  Isolina.) 

.  Morlacchi. 
Duetto — Sig.  Curioni  and  Sig.  Remorini.     "  Parlar,  spierar."     Rossini. 
Trio — Madame  Caradori,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  and  Signor  Velluti. 

(II  Crocciato.)    Meyerbeer. 
Duetto — Signor  Garcia  and  Mademoiselle  Garcia.    "  Coradino.'*    (Di 

Cappricci  di  smiorfiette.)     Rossini. 

Trio — Signor  Curioni,  Signor  Garcia,  and  Signor  Remorini.    (Pietro  del 

Paragone.)     Rossini. 

Finale — Otello.     Rossini. 

seconda  parte. 

Duetto — Madame  Caradori  and  Signor  RemorinL    '' Se  la  vita.'' 

(Semiramide.)     Rossini. 

Duetto — Signor  Velluti  and  Signor  (Curioni.     "  Vidi  un  Raggio."  (Teb- 

baldo  e  Isolina.)    Morlacchi. 
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QuARTSTTo-^Mmdame  Caradori,  Mailemoiselle  Garcia,  Signor  Garcia, 

and  Signor  Remorini.    (Demetrio  e  Polibio.)     Rossini, 

RoMANZA — Signor  Yelluti.     (Isolina.)    Morlacchu 

QuARTETTO — Madame  Caradori,  Mailemoiselle  Garcia,  Signor  Velluti, 

and  Signor  Garcia.*    (II  Crocciato.)     Meyerbeer. 

QuA&TETTO,    -{Cenerentola.)     RossinL 

Signor  Scappa  presided  at  the  Piano  Forte. 


MARQUIS  OF  HERTFORD'S  CONCERT.— JtfarcA  29,  1825. 

PART   FIRST. 

CoRo — ^^  Al  Bascia.'*    Madame  Vestris,  Madame  Castelli,  Signor  Begrez, 

and  Signor  Remorini.     (II  Seraglio.)    Mozart. 

ScEKA  ED  Aria — **  Per  i  Bosfshi."     Signor  Gareia.    ^11  Franco  Arciero, 

O  der  FreiKchutz.)     fVeber. 

Duetto— ^^  Su  beviamo."     Sfgnori  Begrez  e  Dc  Begnis.    (II  Seraglio.) 


Catatiwa-^**  E  se  le  Nubi."  Madame  De  Begnis.     (II  Franco  Arciero.) 

Weber. 
Rondo-— ^^  Quaggiu'  in  questa  val."     Signor  De  Begnis.    (II  Franco 

Arciero.)     fVeber, 

Duetto—*'  Se  la  vita.'*    Madame  De  Begnis  e  Signor  Remorini.    (La 

Semiramide.)     nossinu 

part  second. 

Rondo—''  Delle  Paraninfe." '  Mesdames  De  Begnis,  Castelli,  e  Vestris. 

(II  Franco  Arciero.)     Weber. 

Terzetto — "  Via !  Scellerati."     Signori  Begrez,  Garcia,  e  Remorini. 

(II  Seraglio.)    Mozart. 

Duetto— Ebbene  ti  lascio  un  momento.'*     Madame  Vestris  e  Signor  De 

Begnis.    (II  Seraglio )    Mozart. 

Duetto — "  Far  Calzette."     Signor  e  Madame  De  Begnis.    Mosca. 

Terzetto—"  Ah !  che  ascolto."    Madame  De  Begnis,  Madame  Castelli, 

e  Sij^nor  Garcia.     (II  Franco  Arciero.)     Weber, 

Finals — II  Seraglio.    Mozart. 


LADY  PULTENEY'S.— Mfly  26,  1«25. 

PART    FIRST. 

Duetto— '•  Di  capricj.*'     (Matilde  e  Coradino.)     Rossini. 

Air — "  Fly  away,  dove."     Jfhitaker. 

Duetto — "  Bella  Immago."     (Semiramide.)     Rossini. 

Sonata  di  Arfa.    Labarre. 

^     Duetto — "  Mille  sospiri."    (L'Aureliaiio  in  Palmira.)     Rossini. 

C  A  PR  I  del  o  fispANOL.    Gorda. 

Aria— '^  II  mio  Ben."     (La  Nina.)    PaesieUo. 

QuARTETTo — ''  Ciclo  il  mio  labbro." .  (Bianca  e  Faliero.)     Rossini. 

PART   SECOND. 

Terzetto—  Dov'  e  la  destra  infida."     (Rosa  Bianca.)    S.  Mayer. 
Catatina — "  Aarora !  che  sorgerai."     (La  donna  del  lago.)     Rossini. 

Q  c|  2 
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Terzettino — ^^  L'usato  ardir."    (Semiramrde.)     Rossini. 

AiRj  from  the  Tempest.    PureeU. 

Bolero  Espanol.     Garcia. 

Sonata  di  Arpa.    Labarre. 

Ari  a— .«  Omhra  adorata."    ( Ronleo  c  Giulietta.)     ZingareUi. 

Terzetto— ^<  0  Nume  benefico.'*    (La  Gazza  Ladra.)    Rossini, 

PERFORMERS. 

Madame  Pasta,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  Miss  H.  Cawse,  Signor  Garcia, 

Signor  Curioni. 
'    Harp— -MoOs.  Labarre.        At  the  Piano  Forte — Sir  G.  Smart. 


LADY  COPLEY.— 3fajf  ^7,  18i5. 

PART    FIRST. 

Glee— ^<  When  Sappho  tuned.^'    Danby. 

DuBTTO — **  La  ci  darem.*'    (II  Don  Giovanni.)    Mozari. 

QuARTETTo — '^  L'Apc  e  la  serpe  spesso."    Spofforth. 

Duetto — ^^  Mille  sospiri."    (L'Aureliano  in  Palmira.)     Rossini, 

Duetto — ^'  Ricciardo  cne  ve^go/*    (Ricciardo  e  Zoraide.)     Rossini. 

RomAdTz  A — ^  Notte  tremenda."    (Teobaldo  e  Isolina.)     Morlacchi, 

Aria— <^  Ombra  adorata.'*    (Romeo  e  Grallietta.)     ZingareUi. 

Finale — II  Tancredi.    Rossini. 

p,art  second,  ^ 

Quartetto — ^^  Cielo  il  mio  labbro/'    (Bianca  e  Faliero*)    Rossini. 

Aria— "  Che  fard,*'    (Orfeo.)    Ghtck. 

Quintetto — ^^  Sento  oh  Dio."    (Cosi  fan  tutti.)    Mozart. 

Capriocio  Espanol — St.  Anton.    Garda. 

Duetto — ^'  Per  piet4."    (Ginevra  in  Scozia.)    Mayer. . 

TsRZETTOr-^^  Cruda  sorte."    (Ricciardo  e  Zoraide.)     Rossitu. 

FiNALE*-La  clemeiflca  di  Tito.    Mozart. 

PERFORMERS. 

Madame  Pasta,  Madame  Caradori,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  Signor  Velluti^ 

Signor  Garcia,  Signor  Begrez, 

Messrs.  Terrait,  Vaughan,  and  J.  B.  Sale. 

At  the  Piano  Forte— Sir  G.  Smart. 


LORD  MACDONALD'S  MORNING  CONCERT, 

(On  the  occuion  of  his  Daughter's  Mamage) 

June  30,  1835. 

Glee— four  voices— <<  Hail,  smiling  morn.*'    Spojforth. 
Bride's-maid  Duet  and  Chorus.    (Frerschutz)    Miss  Stephens  and 

Miss  Goodall.     iVeber. 

Cantata — ^^  Alexis."    Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Lindley.     Pepusck. 

Duetto— ^^  D*un  bel  uso.*'    Messrs.  Phillips  e  De  Begnis.    (11  Turco 

in  Italia.)    Rositni. 


Glee— <<  The  Red  Rose/'    Mtes  Goodol^  Memn.  Terrail,  Vaaghan, 

and  PhiHipft.     W.  Kn^velt. 

Aria— ^<  Btttti,  Batli."    Mm  Steplient  and  Mr.  Lindley.    (Don  Giovanni.) 

Aria — "  Amor  perche  mi  ptszlchi.**    Si^fnor  De  Begtiis.     Rosnni, 
QuARTETTo — ''  Cielo  il  mio  labbro.**    Mm  Stephens,  Miss  Goodall^ 

Messrs.  Vanfifhan  and  Phillips.     RauimL 

Air— Miss  Goodall.    ^  Morning  around  in  hr  beaming.*'     fVade. 

Aria — Signor  De  Begnis.  <^  Udite !  tntt'  Udito,  (II  Matrimonio  segreto/') 

Cimaro^a. 

Air — Miss  Stephens.    DrniaUU- 

Trio — Miss  Goodall,  Messrs.  Vaugban  and  De  Begnts.    "  Ah  Taci 

ingiusto  core.'*    (II  Don  Criovanni.)    Mozart. 

Finale — <^  The  Chough  and  Crow."     Misft  Stephens,  Messrs.  Terrail, 

and  Phillips — and  Chorus.    Bishop* 

Vidoncello— Mr.  Lindley.        At  the  Piano  Forte — Sir  G.  Smart. 


SIR  GEORGE  WARRENDER'S  PARTY^MorcA  20,  1825. 

PART  FIRST. 

SoMo— (Freysohutz.)     Weber* 
Gi,E£_u  When  winds  breathe  soft."     Webbe. 

Duet — (Semiramide.)    Rosim. 
Glee — '^  L'Ape  e  la  serpe  spesso." — Spofforlh* 

Song— (Spanish.) 

Glee'— Here  in  eool  jrroi."    Lard  Mommgton. 

Duetto — Buffo.    Cmaroau* 

Glee— <<  With  sighs  sweet  ro^."    CalkotL 

Finale,  to  the  first  Act  of  Don  Juan.*    Mozart. 

PART  SECOND. 

Glee— ^<  A  generous  friendiWp."     Webbe. 

Song — **  Ombra  adorata.'*     ZingareUi. 

Trio.    Mozart. 

Trio — Spanish. 

Glee—"  When  Sappho  tun'd."     Danbjf. 

Trio—"  Dolce  tranqnilliti."    Pudtta. 

Glee  and  Chorus — "  O  come  O  beDa !" 

performers. 

Madame  Caradori,  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  Miss  Goodall. 

Signor  Garcia,  Signor  De  Begnis. 

Messrs.  W.  Ktwveit,  Terrail,  Vaughan,  Phillips. 

Sir  (ieorge  Smart  preaicfed. 


CONCERT  OF  W.  BELL,  Esq.— Tlnrtdliif,  JprU  14,  1835. 
Cosi  fan  ttttte.    Mozart. 

PART   FIRJBT. 
OyERTUR^ 

Terzetto*— La  mia  DorabeUa. 
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Terz  BTTO — E  la  fede  delle  femine. 

Tbrseetto — Una  beUa  serenata. 

DuBTTO — Ah  guarda  Borella. 

CAYATiff  A— Vorrei  dir. 

QifiNTETT<H-rSento  Oh  Dio,  » 

DuETTiNO— >A1  fato  dan  legge. 

CoRo-^ella  vita  militar. 

QuiNTETTO — Di  tcrivermi. 

Tbbsbtio — Soave  §ia  il  vento. 

Sestetto — AJla  bella  Deapinelta. 

Aria — Come  scogHo. 

AriA"— Non  siati  ritrosi^ 

TsRZETto— £  voi  ridete. 

Aria — Un  aura  amorosa. 

Finale — Ah  ohe  tutta. 

SECOND    PART. 

Duetto— Prendero  quel  bruneititio. 

Duetto  b  CoRo-*-Secondate. 

Duetto — II  core  vidono. 

Aria — Ardir  mai. 

Regit,  ed  ARiA-~rBarbara,  perche  fuggi  ?  - 

Aria — Donne  mie  le  fate. 

Regit,  ed  Aria — In  qual  iiero  contrasto. 

Duetto — Fra  gli  amplessi. 

Cavatina — Tutti  accusan  le  dpnne. 

Finale— Fate  presto. 

All  the  Singers  were  Amateurs,  exeept  ^1  iss  Goodall.    Most  of  the  Band 

were  Amateurs. 


JAMES  CAZENOVE,  Jun.  E^q.^Wednesda^j  May  4,  1825. 

PART   FIRST. 

Symphony,  C  Minor— I?«re/Aoom. 

Aria-7"  Un  aura  amoro.sa«"    MozarL 

Cantata — ^(Eloise  and  Abeillard.)    Paer. 

Sestetto  and  Finale—**  Cosi  fan  tutti."     Mozart. 

Oterturb*— Les  deux  Joumees.     Cherubim*- 

^kVLt   SECOND. 

Air  tarie,  Violin  Obligate.    Mayseder, 

Aria — "  Ardir  mar."    Mozart. 

Quartett — ^'  Ave  verum."    Mozart, 

Duetto,  Buffo — **  Nella  casa  devi  avere."     GeneraUm 

Overture,  D.    JB.  Romberg, 

*  FERVORMERS. 

Miss  Goodall  and  Mr.  Homcastle.     The  other  jSingers  were  Amateurs. 

Mr.  Mori  was  Leader.     All  the  rest  of  the  Band  Amateurs. 

Sir  George  Smart  conducted. 


J.  H.  HEATH,  Esq — Saturday^  Jmuary  29,  1825. 

II  Don  Giovanni.     fV.  A,  MozarL 

act  first. 

Otehtuee*  • 

Introductton  and  QoAaTETT— -"  Notte  e  giorno.'* 

Regit.  Accomp.  and  Duet—"  Fuggi  crudeL" 

Trio — ^,  Ah !  chi  mi  dice  mai.'' 

Aria — "  Madamina,  il  cataloeo  e  questo/* 

Duet  and  Chorus— »^^  Giovkiette  cEe  fate  all'  amore*** 

Regit,  and  Duet — "  La  ci  dareni." 

Aria — '^  Ah !  fiiggi  il  traditore." 

'  Regit,  and  Quartett — **  Non  ti  fidar. 

Regit.  Aggomp.  and  Aria — "  Oh  sai  chi  I'onore.''. 

Aria — *'  Fin  eh*  iln  dal  vino." 

Regit,  and  Aria—"  Batti,  batti." 

Finale — "  Presto,  presto." 

ACT  SECOND. 

Overture,  to  Der  Freyschutz.     Weber. 

Duet—"  Eh  via  bufibne." 

Trio — Ah  tace  ingiusto  core." 

Aria—"  Deh  Vieni."— Violin  Obligato. 

Regit,  ed  Aria — "  Mi  tradi." 

Aria — "  II  mio  tesoro." 

Ari A — "  Vedrai  carino." 

Regit,—"  Sestett,  Sola,  sola.'* 

Duetto — "  Per  Quelle  tue  m^anime." 

Regit,  and  Sgena,  in  the  Cemetery  leading  to 

Duet — ^^  O  statua  gentillissima."  * 

Regit,  and  Aria-—"  Non  mi  dir  bel  idol  mio." 

Finals — "  Gia  la  mensa  e  preparata*" 

performers. 

Miss  Goodall,  Miss  Carew,  Signor  B^pres. 
The  other  singers  were  amateurs. 
Mr.  Mori  was  leader,  many  in  the  band  (which  was  complete  with 
drums)  Were  amateurs. 

Sir  George  Smart  conducted. 


MRS.  HOLMES  (Lady  of  th«  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal) 

Tuesday^  May  ^,  18^5. 

part  first. 

Glee—"  To  love  I  wake."    (Double  Choir.)     Wehbe. 

Glee — "  When  Time  was  entwining." — CaUeoiL 
Duet—"  Fraught  with  melodies."    (Cantata.)     Weber. 

Glee — "  In  the  merry  month  of  May."  Cooke. 
Air—"  If  in  that  breast."     Novella. 


986  pmiTATs  ponojuits, 

DuBTTO — ^*  Ftkgg}  crudel/*    (II  Don  Giovanni.)    Mozart. 

Ai»-T-«<  Fly  away  dov^/*     WhMiaker. 

Chorus — ^^  Oh  the  pleasures  of  the  plains.*'  (Acis  and  Galatea.)     HandeL 

PART   SECOND. 

Glee — ^^  In  peace  love  tunes.*'    AttwootL 

Aria—"  Deh  calma."     PucUta. 

Glbi>--^  Tlie  red  rose."    W.  Kv^veH. 

Duetto— <^  Daaqaa  il  mio  ben.''    rRomeo  e  Gittliejtta.)    ZmgareUi. 

Maorioal—"  What  means  tnis  strangeness*"     Howes. . 

Gle^— «  The  butterfly's  ball."    Sir  Georgt  Smart. 

6lbs^^<  Dkcordy  dire  sister."     Webbe. 

Round — "  Gonie  buy  my  cherries."    Sir  J.  Stevenson. 

CoRONATioir  Anthem.    HandeL 

PERFORMERS. 

Miss  Goodally  two  Misses  Cawse.  two  King's  Chapel  Boys,  Messrs.  W. 

Knyvett,  Yaughan^  Horncastle,  Terrail,  Hawes,  J.  B.  Sale,  Atkins. 

Sir  George  Smart  presided* 

Mr.  Sphultz  and  two  Sons  on  the  Physharmonica  and  two  Spanish  Guitars. 


MR.  ALEWTN^Jfpiwb^,  Jl^ry  %  IStS. 

part  first. 

SxNFONiA.    Romberg. 

Dust— The  Misses  Cawse.    "  Fraught  with  Melodies  Elysian."    (From 

the  cantata,  Natur  und  Liehe.)     Weber. 
Aria  (M.S.)— Signer  De  Begnis.  <^  Per  esempio  voi  vedete,"'  first  time  of 

performance  in  this  oountry.  (La  DamaSoidata.)     Orktndi. 

Duetto — Madame  Renai  De  Beg^is  and  Signor  De  Begm$.  ^^  Non  temer 

niio  bel  cadetto."  (II  Poato  abbandonato.)    Mercadante. 

New  Rondo  BAUXiAifT  (M.S.)  for  the  Piano  Forte — Mr.  gchlesinger. 

ScUe9mger. 
Terzetto — ^Madame  Ronsi  De  B^nis,  Miss  H.  Cawse,  and  Mr.  Horn- 
castle.    ^'  Cruda  sorte."    (Ric^ciardo  e  Zoraide.)     Rossini. 
Qvertttre  to  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia.  Rossini. 

PART  SECOND. 

Air,  with  Variations,  for  the  Violin — Mr.  Mori.    Ma^sedtr. 
Air — Miss  H.  Cawse.  ^<  Then  Nature  does  her  stores  unfold."  (From  the 

cantata,  Natur  und  Liebe.)    Weber.     ^ 
Duetto — ^Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis  and  Signor  De  Begnis.  <<  Nella  casa." 

(  La  Pietra  di  Paragone.)   GeneraU. 
QuAi|TETTO-^The  Misses  Cawse,  Mr.  Honicastle^  and  Signor  De  Begnis. 

"  Ave  verum^"  Mozart. 

QuiNTETTO — '^  Oh  guardate  che  accidente."  (IlTurco  in  Italia.)  Rossini. 

Overture  to  Der  Freyschutz.     Weber. 

Leader^  Mr.  Mori^ — ^At  the  Piano  Forte,  Sir  George  Smart. 


A  considerable^  mass  of  composition  is  here  presented  to  the 
obaervation,  and  if  there  crd  be  any  complaint  of  the  want  of 
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Tariety  in  the  Private  Concetta  of  London,  it  ihust  rest  upon  the 
repetition  of  the  same  Italian  pieces.  These  bills  embrace  almost 
every  species  of  secular  writing.  The  performers  indeed  are  very 
much  the  same,  and  prii\cipally  foreigners.  But  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  English  have  a  share  of  patronage  and  employ- 
ment, though  it  so  happens  that  at  the  King's  Concert  on  this 
occasion  the  party  were  Italians. — His  Majesty  has  the  English 
vocalists,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
turn.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  divided  his  two  concerts 
equally,  intending  to  make  the  first  Engli^^h,  the  second  Italian. 
But  Signor  Velluti  arrived  two  days  only  before  the  first,  and  his 
talents,  exerted  for  the  first  time  in  England,  were  too  important  an 
acquisition  to  be  pai^sed  over.  This  accounts  for  the  Barcarole 
and  the  Romahza  which  stand  in  the  English  scheme.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  rarely,  if  ever  we  believe,  engages  an  English 
singer.  Sir  George  Warrender  has  the  good  taste  and  the  good 
feeling  to  use  his  best  endeavoui's  to  promote  and  support  the  art 
in  England,  and  through  the  agency  of  Englishmen,  though  with- 
out the  slightest  exclusion  of  foreign  ability. 

In  the  concerts  given  by  those  gentlemen,  who  are  amongst  the 
most  active  directors  of  the  city  amateur  concerts,  we  see  the 
genuine  love  of  music  stimulating  them  to  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  mere  enjoyment,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  amateurs  to  be 
able  to  go  through  such  things  as  Cosi  fan  tutte  and  //  Don 
Giovanni  with  professional  accuracy,  and  with  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  professional  excellence.  Yet  we  may  very  safely  pro- 
nounce such  to  have  been  the  case  at  Mr.  W.  BelPs  and  Mr. 

■  Heath's.    The  concert  of  Mr.  Cazenove  was  not  less  excellent, 
though  a  miscellaneous  selection.     Mr.   Alewyn's  was  profes- 

.  sional,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  concerned,  but  the  band  was 

•  principally  made  up  of  amateurs. . 

Lord  Macdonald's  affords  a  curious  instance,  the  concert  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  festivities  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.     This 

•  accounts  for  the  turn  of  the  selection,  which  must  be  admitted  to 
be  extremely  appropriate. 

The  bills  we  have  printed  present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nature 

of  the  perfornanees  at  such  parties;  but  they  form  a  very  small 

proportion  of  the  nnmbers  of  them.    Mi^.  Coutts  has  given  more 

:  than  one  muaical  party^  and  the  splendour  of  this  lady's  arrange* 
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menty  are  no  where  exceeded.  She  equally  $m^port»the  foreign 
and  English  professor.  But  we  must  sto|K-foF  were  our  emuae'- 
riitlon  to  proceed,  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  Ikiihsy  without  fur- 
ther elucidating  the.  subject*  We  may  eonelode.then  by  nsijim^ 
that  wheti  th&  expence,  the  frequency^  and  the  exceUe aee  oS  pri- 
vate con<terts,  and  Che  admixture  of  distinguished  anateur  With  pro- 
fessional performance^  are  contemplated,  no  stroager  proof  caa  be 
given  of  the  hold  which  music  has  lakea  on  fashion  as  well  ia  •» 
the  estimation  of  the  titled,  opulent,  and  educated  classes;  and  if 
it  be  denied  that  our  countrymen  feel  the  art  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Italians.,  who  postpone  mote  sacred  diitiea  ta  ilft 
enjoyment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  takes  it&  place  amongjst  the 
most  elegant,  the  most  costly,  the  most  preferred,  and  the  mos4 
interesting  of  EInglish  amusements. 


ASSEMBLAGE  OF  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS  IN  PARIS 
IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1886. 

(FROM  A   GERMAN  PERIODICAL    WORK.) 

Paris,  — - 

W  HATEVBR  vanity  the  French  may  betray  by  styling  Park  the 
Capital  of  the  World  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  was  at  least  on  the 
present  occasion  the  Capital  of  Musicians;  Scarcely  any  distin- 
guished German  pianist  was  at  this  epoch  absent  from  the  French 
metropolis.  There  were  often  seen  in  the  same  saloon  Huminel, 
Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner,  Pixis,  Schunke,  Felix  Mendelsohn  Bar- 
tholdy,  and  little  Liszt,  without  mentioning  the  brothers  Hertz 
(who  have  chosen  Paris  for  their  residence),  and  a  great  number  of 
Ffench  and  foreign  pianists  who  wanted  little,  in  respect  to  faci- 
lity of  execution,  to  make  them^rank  with  these  great  masters. 

Such  an  assemblage  of  talent  naturally  occasioned  many  con- 
certs, wliere  the  curiosity  of  the  Parisians  was  readily*  gratified, 
without  prejudice  to  the  honour  or  the  profit  of  the  artist*  The 
professors,  as  anxious  as  the  public  to  hf  ar  and  to  admire  these 
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«etebmted  A»ragn  iB«$(er0,  }eH  the  field  open,  for  them ;    and 
csaocefit  ThAmiu^  BaiUot|  jLafoil,  and  B^r^  (a  ycmng  violinist  of 
gfeftt  talent),  ao  French  artist  w9t»  beard  whoaltracied  attention. 
P^r^^veral  yewrs  the  PariaiaB  public  may  be  said  not  only  to 
halFe  4irMled  Air*  Slosoheles  ms  4h&ie  particujar  favorite,  but  .even 
«8  thair  adopted  son*    The  aeyeral  visits  made  t^  Paiis  by  this 
ftdaimJkj^  artisit  had  ^give^i  .am|»le  oppoT'tunity  to  all  the  amaieut^ 
ittidiM«o«ii9seam«f«uaic4o^praciateihebriUiaiicy  of  bis  taJetits^ 
«ad  theeolid^'ni&h,  and  sci^atific  powera  H^ilji  wiuch  natiue  eeepms 
|o  i^mfi  ateost  ^eifidnaiiwly  endowed  Jhtm  lor  eKtemporaneous 
playing.    His  compoaiAioas  aJUo  ave  10  the  highest  ^estiniatioti  and 
£krmur;  aad  t»f  all  the  fiM«ign  pianists  (of  Hummel  we  shall  speak 
liiM^eafter)  he  carries  away  the  paJmin  the  ^opinion  of  the  Parisians. 
As  oa  the  proseat  ocoaaion  his  «tay  wap  short,  we  only  had  the 
|ileaaare  of  heariag  him  4wioe — the  ^t  time  in  the  fourth  concert 
s|^rituel  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mobic,  where  he  {>layed  his 
concerto  in  E  nMJor  and  an  eoLteaftporaneotts  fantasia  on  favorite 
airs  in  the  Freiracfauts-^Hseoondjlyy  at  his  pwa  benefit  concert,  wbon 
he  performed  his  concerto  in  E\p  mBJw  and  ft  beautiful  extempo* 
«aiiea«s  fantasia,  both  of  which  excited'^ettthuaiastic  applause,   ile 
alap  9ave  a  f  ieoe  not  less  strikiag  tiban  extraordinary — we  mean 
Juaanaagcwent  of  the  overture  to  the  Freyschuiz  jfor  three  piano 
fi»rte9  and«twelve  hands,  wiiich  was  sexecuted  by  himself,  Pijcis, 
Schnnkct,  Heury  Herta,  Feiia  MandeUoba  Bar4hiOldy,  4uui  Ca- 
mille  Pleyel,  with  unanimous  applause.    His  aroaiigemeat  also 
«f  the  overture  to  lies  Deux  Joiurn^es,  for  two  piano  fortes  and 
aight  hands,  performed  by  ^he  four  gentlemen  firat  named,  was 
received  with  equal  approbation. 

Immedialely  after  Mr.  Mioschales  ranks  Mr.  Pvds,  firomV ienna, 
.who  has  resided  hare  for  about  two  years.  During  this  period  he 
basvery  rarely  played  in  public,  so  that  all  4he  amateurs  had  not 
liad  an  opportunity  of  heturing  him.  His  performanee  is  exact  and 
brilliant,  and  his  facility  in  producing  apiendid  offeets  is  astonish*- 
•Dg ;  but  he  doesBot  axoel  in  tfaeexpMsaiaQ  of  deep  leeUng.  His 
coBsposctiaiisare  chaste,  aod  full  ef  grace  aad  beauty ;  and  a  trio 
which  he  has  lately  pubhMted  is  coMidered  as  oao  of  the  finest 
prodjuetioBS  of  this  kind  which  has  appeared.  In  coojuuction  with 
Mr.BoiUothegaA^c  four  musicalaoir^es,  with  great  success,  in  tJie 
rooms  of  Mr.  Pape,  the  piano-forte  maker. 

a  r  2 
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Henry  Hertz  (the  younger)  the  French  like  to  cpn^der  as  their 
countryman,  his  having  been  a  pupil  in  the  conservatoire,  and  bis 
long  residence  in  Paris  having  almost  naturalized  him. .  He  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians  by  his  astonishing 
facility  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  but  his  performance  is  void  of 
sentiment  and  fueling*  Even  his  compositions^  although  fashion- 
able, may  be  considered  rather  as  exercises  than  pieces  calculated 
to  produce  a  pleasing  eiTect.  His  btother  James  has  a  superior 
talent  for  composition ;  and  though  his  performance  is  leas  bril- 
liant and  exhibits  less  facility,  it  is  enlivened  by  a  finer  feelings 
which  all  his  compositions  prove  him  to  possess. 

Mr.  Schunke  stayed  only  a  few  months  here,  and  was  seldom 
heard  ;  but  his  performance  was  marked  with  an  el:traordinary 
delicacy  and  facility  of  touch,  which  gained  him  much  public 
applause.  We  are  sorry  he  left  Paris  so  soon,  and  without  having 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  make  his  talentaknown  ;  for  in  Paris^ 
where  there  is  so  little  real  feeling  for  music,  and  where  all  is 
governed  by  fashion,  the  artist  has  need  of  long  and  patient  perse- 
verance to  establish  the  reputation  which  he  merits. 

Few  only  have  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  pro^ 
duced  by  the  graceful  and  delightful  talents  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner. 
He  played  in  no  public  concerts,  and  it  was  only  in  private  parties 
where  the  fortunate  moment  was.to  be  seized  for  hearing  him. — 
His  compositions,  especially  his  Rondo  Brilliante^  Gage  d'Amiti^, 
and  Septetto,  are  greatly  admired  here. 

In  the  same  circumstances  as  with  Mr.  Kalkbrenner  the  public 
found  themselves  with  regard  to  young  Felix  Mendelsohn  Bar*- 
tholdy ;  but  all  artists  and  connoisseurs  who  heard  his  fine  piano 
forte  qtllarteis,  in  which  he  took  a  part  in  several  private  parties, 
are  of  unanimous  opinion  that  he  is  deeply  founded  in  his  art, 
and  holds  forth  the  finest  promise  of  future  excellence.  His  style 
as  a  performer  is  brilliant  and  exact,  atid  full  of  the  same  energy 
which  his  compositions  display. 

When  youtig  Liszt  came  to  Paris,  about  a  year  and  half  ago,  he 
excited  unusual  notice^  and  we  might  even  say  much  enthusiasm. 
Many  were  at  that  time  so  dazzled  by  the  effects  of  his  premature 
talents^  that  they  have  not  even  yet  properly  recovered  their  sight. 
The  public  in  general,  however,  although  they  cannot  but 
admire  the  talents  of  a  lad  of  13  or  14  years  of  age^  agree  that  in 
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hb  soi-disant  extenporaneous  performances,  there  is  much  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  a  continual  introduction  of  passages,  the 
iptention  of  whicli  caanot  bc^  understood. 

Yottpg  Mademoiselle  Schaurotb,  pupil  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenoer 
and  Mr.^Mo^fiheles;  Belville,  pupil  of  Mr.  Czerny,  ^of  Vienna ; 
and  Madame  Saymaoowska  gave  some  successful  concerts  here. 
The  talents  of  the  fiirst  lead  tp  the  highest  expectations* 
V  By  spealdiig  of  the  celebrated  Hummel  last^  we  wish  to  reserye 
f^  special  place  for  treating  of  one  who  justly  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  his  profession.    When  this  admirable  artist  took  the  re- 
solution of  visiting  Paris,  where  his  compositions  have  been  long 
known  .and  appreciated,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  was  highly 
excited.    It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  found  in  his  execu- 
tion not  only  the  highest  degree  of  brilliancy,  but  the  very  excess 
of  those  difficulties  which  modern  style  so  much  aflfects.    These 
expectations,  however,  were  very,  ill  founded.    Chaateness,  mo- 
deration, and  gracefulness,  are  his  distinguish!  n||^  characteristics, 
and  instead  of  charlatanism  were  found  science  and  power ;  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  the  audience  were  succeeded  by  astonish- 
ment; for  such  are  the  deep  resources  of  his  art,  that  they  appear 
inexhaustible.    His  extemporaneous  playing,  which  is  of  the  very 
highest. order  of  excellence,  produced  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in 
his  hearers.    Of  the  many  exquisite  regular  compositions  which 
he.perfonned  we  shall  only  mention  his  beautiful  7th,  which  was 
received  with  reiterated  applause,  and  which  excited  a  universal 
desire  to  hear  it  again.    He  gave  four  soirdea  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Erard^  of  which  the  two  last,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  high 
price  of  IS  francs  per  ticket,  attracted  very  numerous  and  select 
^udienoes.    This  was  also  the  case  in  the  concert  which  he  after- 
wards gave  in  the  Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs^  or  Music  Saloon  of 
the  Royal  Conservatory* 

.  To  prove  how  highly  they  esteemed  his  extraordinary  talents, 
the  artists  and  amateurs  had^a  medal  struck  by  subscription.  On 
one  side  is  a  bust  of  the  artist,  and  on  the  other  the  following 

inscription :  "  Les  artistes 

et  Amateurs 
Francois 
'    a  Hummel, 
1825.'^ 

A  book,  containing  all  the  subscribers'  names,  was  presented  to 

him  at  the  same  time  with  the  medal. 
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Xn  a  late  Number  we  presented  >ovr  readers  mih  a  tramAfttieii 
frem  Arleaga's  philosopbieBl  w<nky  ami  we  ore  im^  ateuat  ie^ve 
anodMT-  c9fiQm  extract.  In  the  chapter  whkli  feUowe,  he  Ais« 
cusses  the  Mhrmntaigc««ecrtting  to  4li»  ItRlfaM  tMognaiie  mndtofta 
poetry  from  the  works  of  M  etestafiio.  He^naiyseB  the  -fretttlyrie 
di«madsrt*8  beciiities  and  defects^  and  his  maimer  of  rapra^ealmg 
tfiefnasioii  of  love-^4faat  which  may  be  calkd  pre-emiqeiitly  Hie 
paision  of  the  musicijl  dranm,  and  €oally  Arleaga  considers  whe« 
liier  Metastaeio  raised  tiie  ^elodmma,  properly  eo  ^MClled,  to  iImi 
highest  possible  petition  ?  Amoag0t  oar  geaetal'aiiiiSy  is  o«i« 
eanest  desive  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  «f  the  trae  pnodples  mfi4B 
whioh  an  opera  ought  to  be  oonBtmcted,  with  a  yiew  to 'freeing 
the  country  from  the  disgracefal  chai^ge  fbat  toojastlylireiiglit) 
that  the  Ea^ish  have  wo  opera.  It  is  withft^ express'  desiga  that 
WeiatTodace^so  much  from  this  author,  And  wedo^soin  lhe*oon¥io- 
tion  -that  notihiRg  is  ao  likely  to  'tend  to  our  end,  as  tte  'cieet  * 
itndei^tandingof  the  se^^eral  parts  Of  the  sabjeet  whic%  his -dissert 
tatkms  ooBvey,  > 


In  taking  up  the  pen  to  coaMnauce  the  ppeaent  chapter,  i  4oei 
more  than  erer  the  difficuky  of  the  uadcrtaloiag,  which  1  have 
perhaps  imprudently  attempted.  Shall  I,  aa  aakaown  iapeigRer,-* 
dare  to  call  .Metastasio  to  judgment  t  that  Metastasio^  the.&yorite 
of  the  age^  whoae  &aie  has  spread  from  Cadis  to  the  Ukraine,  aad 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  fira8ib,t  (enlisting in  his  fiLVonr  notiaaly 
litacati^  Juit  even  that  aoK  lon  whom  the  applause  as  wiellastha 
fateofaietiDHieafdepM^I?  Bhail  I  xkre,  in  theiieart  «f  italy^ 
that  ttountDy  in  wUcb  akaiB  are  rvary  where  raised  to  tine  auUima 
genius  of  the  Imperial  poet,  where  his  veraas  are  lieoosDe  Uke 
ff»Wfb9  ia  the  laoatfas  of  le^ery  oae,  as  w.sa.  the  case  to  Greece, 

*  Artesganas.a  Spamard* 

-f*  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  Metaatasio's  ciramas  was  represented,  under 
the  auspices  of  Catharine  of  Flussia,  at  PiiltaTa,  in  Russia.  uoogainTille  also 
relates  in  his  travels,  that  in  St.  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  America,  he  witnessed  .the  perWmance  of  an  opera  by  the  saine 
poet,  in  which  the  orchestra  was  directed  by  a  lame  priest  and  an  old  man  ; 
and  the  instrameuts  were  played,  and  the  parts  filled,  by  muleteers.  This  re- 
miuds  one  of  Veaas  amongst  the  Cydi^H. 
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witb^  the  poetry  of  Hoitter  and  Euripides,  where  so  nutny  rt-*^ 
nowaed  ftulBors  hav^  wearied  theraselTes-in  recording  hia  praises  ; 
and  f  ho8»  few  have  been  but  iU  repaid  who  have  aiteinpted  to  dis^ 
tnrb  Me  lumineas  aad  undisputed  glory  ?  Knowing  all  this^  witk 
what  courage  mmt  I  be  iavested  to  endeavour  to  add  to  his 
ptaisee,  or  to  risk  the  ttfeteiapt  to  blast  a  leaf  of  those  neaerated 
laarels  thail  bloom  around  his  favows  2  Bat  these  consideratioiBy 
which  Bligli^  have  been  useful  ia  preventing  my  undertaking,  can- 
aot  now  stby  me  in  the  midBt  of  my  career j^  fpr  would  it  be  lesa 
ditgracefiil  in  use  now  to-  withdraw  ftom  the  work,  having  once 
begun  it^  than  k  woutd  have  been  wise  to  have  avoided  the  suligect 
entirely.  However  without  pretending  to  advance  my  opinion  aa 
anihorityy  but  leaving  the  reader  at  fall  liberty  to  consider  it  a» 
ttoney  I  shaU  continue  to  set  forth  my  reflections  on  this  point 
with  the  same  impavtialily  that  I  hav«  hitherto  maintained. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
poet,  and  to  discover  a  reason  for  the  universal  delight  which  his 
woffka  ifllBpire^  we  moat  not  confine  ourselves. to  general  positions^ 
bat  enamine  separately  tiie  means  by  which  he  has  become  the  sole 
and  privileged  poet  of  musical  coiapoaecs,  and  the  admiration  of 
cultivated  minds.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to  ten- 
der a  criticism  upoa  a  great  author  useful  and  instructive^  that  by 
analyzing  his  ideas,  and  thus  pointing  out  the  path  he  has  trodden 
in  the  career  of  taste,  we  may  give  those  who  may  desire  to  imi- 
tate him  the  means  of  profiting  by  his  beauties  and  avoiding  his 
errors.  But'as  Metastasio  wrote  entirely  for  music,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  judge  him  by  any  rales  but  those  which  are  applicable 
to  this  species  of  poetry,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  be 
unjust  towards  Virgil,  instead  of  examiahig  the  Eneid  by  the  laws 
of  epic  poetry,  to  cite  him  before  the  tribunal  of  history  and 
oratory.  Thus  supposing  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
difference  which  distinguishes  the  melo-drama  from  any  other  sort 
of  theatrical  production,  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  separate  exa- 
mination of  the  style,  condensation,  philosophy,  and  pathos  which 
adorn  so  eminently  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Gravina. 

Beginning  with  his  style,  the  first  beauty  which  strikes  us  is  a 
felicity  (of  which  it  would  be  dti&cult  to  find  another  example), 
in  combining  conciseness  with  clearness,  decision  with  flexibility,, 
uniformity  with  variety,  and  the  musical  with  the  picturesque. 
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All  is  ease  and  freedom.  It  seems  as  if  the  words  were  formed  to' 
drop  in  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  he  wished.  No  one  ever 
knew  better  how  to  adapt  the  Italian  language  to  the  peculiarities 
of  music,  by  forming  brilliant  periods  in  recitative,  by  rejecting 
those  words  which,  from  their  length  or  sustained  sound,  are 
unfitted  for  singing,  by  frequently  adopting  elisions  and  words 
which  terminate  by  an  accented  vowel,  as  artfi,  piegby  sard^ 
which  contribute  much  to  smoothness  of  diction,  by  artfully  tn« 
tergnixing  different  species  of  feet,  to  give  a  variety  to  the  periods 
corresponding  with  musical  intervals,  and  giving  room  to  the 
singer  to  breathe,  by  dividing  lines  in  halves  in  order  to  shorten 
periods  and  render  them  smoother,  by  using  rhyme  discreetly, 
though  without  any  fixed  law,  making  it  subservient  to  the  ear 
and  to  the  prevention  of  monotony,  and  finally  by  adopting  dif- 
ferent metres  with  singular  dexterity  to  the  expression  of  different 
passions;  making  use  of  short  lines  in  the  description  of  languid 
feeling,  when  the  soul  may  be  said  not  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  the  entire  emotion.*  No  one  has  succeeded  better  in 
adapting  Grecian  strings  to  the  lyre  of  Italy,  or  entered  more 
happily  into  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  poets  since  their  times. 

Any  one  that  has  a  sohl  for  poetry  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in- 
stantly the  true  Grecian  impress  on  this  golden  hymn  of  Metastasio. 
<<  Del  forte  Licida 

Nome  maggior 

D^Alfeo  sul  margine 

Mai  non  suond. 

Sudor  piu  nobile 

Del  suo  sudor 

L' Arena  Olimpica 

Mai  non  bagnid. 

L'Arti  ha  di  Pallade 

L'Ali  ha  d*Amor 


•  Ohchefelicipiantt! 
Che  amabile  marttr ! 
Purche  si  possa  dir : 
Quel  cuore  ^  mio. 
Di  due  bel  almi  amanti 
Un'  alma  alior  si  fa, 
Un  alma,  cfae  non  ha 
Che  un  sol  desio. 
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Di  Apollo,  e  d'Ercole 

L'Ardir  mtwtro. 

No^  tanto  merito 

Tanto  valor 

li'ombra  de'  secoli 

Coprir  non  puo/' 
With  not  less  success  has  he  transfused,  into  his  own  language,  the 
sublime  characteristics  of  Hebrew-  poetry,  as  is  evident  in  the 
hymn  of  Guidita^  in  his  Betulia  liberata ;  few  poets  have  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  such  magnificent 
colours.* 

The  discrimination  of  the  poet  is  to  be  observed,  in  selecting 
from  the  oriental  poetry  all  that  is  magnificent,  4nd  discarding 
those  phrases,  which  in  the  original  Hebrew,  are  beautiful  as 
jAein8,biit  when  expressed  in  Italian  would  become  mere  bombast. 
No  one  has  ever  succeeded  like  him  in  acccmimodating  the  lyric 
style  to  the  dramatic,  so  that  the  embellishments  of  the  one  should 


*  Lodi  al  gran  Df  o  che  oppresse 
Gli  empj  ndmici  saoi : 
Che  combatto  per  uoi, 
Che  trioufo  cosi. 
Venne  L'Assiro  intorno 
CoUe  blangi  Psrse : 
Jjt  valli  ricoperse, 
1  fiunii  inaridi. 
Parve  oscorato  ilgiorno 
Parve  con  cpiel  crudele 
At  timido  Israele 
Guinto  I'estrenio  di. 
Fiamme,  cateiie,  e  merte 
Ne  miDacci6  feroce : 
Alia  terribir  voce 
Betulia  iinpallidi. 
Ma  itiaspettata  sortc 
Lo  estiuse  in  ud  momento 
E  come  nebbla  al  Tento 
Tanto  furor  span. 
Dispersi,  abandoonati 

I  barbarifuggiro* 

Si  spayento  I'Assiro, 

I I  Medoinorridi. 
Ne  fur  giganti  usati 
Ad  asalir  le  stelle, 

Ftt  donoa  sola,  e  imbelle 
Quella  cbe  gli  atteric 
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not  disturb  the  illusion  of  the  other,  nor  the  simplicity  of  the  for*  . 
mer  be  opposed  to  the  picturesque  of  the  latter.  Let  us  observe 
how  sedulously  he  adopts  the  figurative  style  in  narrations  and  de- 
scriptions, and  rejects  it  in  the  display  of  the  affections,  or  where 
advice  or  opinion  is  asked.  How  very  rarely  if  ever  he  introduces 
similies  in  recitatives,  leaving  them  for  airs,  where  the  music  re- 
quires warmth  and  imagery;  again,  how  they  are  connected  with 
the  situation,  so  that  before  they  are  uttered,  the  hearer  has  antici- 
pated the  poet,  foreseeing  what  similitude  will  be  used,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  relation  between  the  image 
and  the  actual  situation  of  the  character ;  all  this  springs  from  a 
surprising  order  and  variety.  Metastasio  contains  specimens  of 
the  pliancy  and  beauty  of  Ovid,  the  delicate  and  noble  elegance  of 
Virgil,,  the  fire  of  Homer,  and  the  passion  of  Lucan  freed  from  his 
impurity,  yet  in  these  examples  as  in  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry, 
w«  can  but  observe  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  imparted  to 
his  lines  the  necessary  degree  of  harmony  so  that  when  adapted  to 
melody,  it  may  not  be  too  sustained  and  sonorous.  Smoothness 
of  style,  a  certain  softness  as  well  in  expression  as  in  imagery,  easy 
versification,  and  a  rhythm  not  too  diversified ;  all  these,  combined 
with  a  happy  union  of  sound  in  the  irran)B^ment  of  the  syllables, 
are  the  qualities  required  by  poetry  for  music,  and  are  those  which 
particularly  characterize  the  style  of  Metastasio. 

Passing  on  to  the  arrangement  and  choice  of  his  stories,  the 
change  wrought  by  Metastasio  in  the  musical  drama,  in  this  respect, 
is  wonderful.  It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  argument  ought 
to  be  a  fiction,  and  from  this  rule  it  followed,  that  good  sense  was 
abandoned.  Stampiglia^  Zeno^  and  abov^e  all  Metastasio,  have 
overturned  this  common  opinion  by  proving  that  the  opera  is  capable 
of  regularity,  and  that  historical  subjects,  without  diminishing  its 
beauties,  assure  to  it  a  perpetuity  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  Thus  the  extravagancies  of  ancient  mythology  no  longer, 
but  truth  and  judgment  form  the  basis  of  the  drama.  Metastasio 
has  carried  it  even-to  the  confines  of  tragedy,  nor  is  this  a  small 
triumph  gained  by  philosophy  over  imagination  and  prejudice. 
With  what  ease  does  he  introduce  events!  One  line  (mt  a  single 
word  is  <sometimes  a  sufficient  explanation.  With  what  art  does 
he  inform  the  spectators  in  the  beginning  of  that  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  know,  narrating  past  and  present  incidents. 
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atid  preparing  for  those  which  are  to  come  without -confmudn  or 
prolixity!  The  first  scene  of  Temistocle  and  Arlaserse  are 
models  of  theatrical  ingenuity  in  this  respect.*  How  he  hastens 
towards  the  catastrophe,  dwelling  only  upon  those  circumstances 
which  conduce  to  this  end.  We  must  remlirk  too  his  admirable 
conciseness  and  precision  in  dialogue  wheti  necessary,  an  advan- 
tage which  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  such  scenes,  not 
only  because  it  avoids  the  long  dialogues  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  aspiring  embellishment,  of  the  modern 
French  dramas,  but  because  it  awakens  the  attention  of  the  audi-* 
ence,  rousing  their  interest  by  giving  more  rapidity  to  events,  ren- 
dering the  music  more  concentrated  and  consequently  more  ener- 
getic^ and  adding  more  vigour  to  the  scene  by  including  much 
action  in  it ;  action  which  is  the  soul  of  the  theatre,  and  which  has 
alone  made  many  pieces  endurable  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
ridiculous. 

Philosophy  is  another  most  important  quality  in  this  illustrious 
author ;  not  that  dusty  philosophy  which  attempts  to  compensate 
for  the  los9  of  good  sense  by  the  substitution  of  pedantic  and 
self-sufficientignorance,  which,  instead  of  enlighteningthe intellect, . 
only  steeps  it  in  a  dream  of  t£e  most  sophistical  stupidity ;  but  that 
^^  divine  philosophy,*'  which  extending  itself  like  the  universal 
spirit  of  the  Pythagoreans  through  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  clothes  itself  in  the  fascinations  of  eloquence  and  the  beau- 
ties of  harmony,  only  to  instill  truth  more  delightfully  into  the 
«oul.  What  dramatic  poet  has  attained  to  this  like  Metastasio  ? 
If  we  regard  morality,  or  that  part  of  philosophy  which  explains 
and  determines  the  duties  of  man,  the  science  which  is  above  all 
others  worthy  of  consideration — that  which  alone  is  useful  amid  Ihe 
toils  and  miseries  of  humanity — ^that  which  alone  is  worthy  to  oc- 
cupy the  thoughts  of  a  reflective  being,  who  equals  him  ?  Who  has 
painted  virtue  in  such  delightful  colours,  or  laid  before  us  sui^h 
magnificent  examples  as  be  has  proposed  for  our  imitation,  besides 
the  important  maxims  preserved  through  all  his  works,  and  the 
persuasive,  irresistible  manner,  in  which  he  prepares  the  mind  to 
receive  them  ?  Can  there  be  found  in  our  theatrical  works  such 
another  character  as  Tito?  Is  he  not,  in  the  writings  of  the  poet, 
the  delight  of  mankind,  as  he  was  upon  the  throne?  Does  he  not 
appear  the  real  father  of  his  subjects,  the  model  of  patriotic  kings, 
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tile  man  in  fact  (a8  oiliere  hwe  said  of  Trajao)  ^'  born  to  konouv- 
human  nature,  and  to  represent  divinity  ?"*    Do  not  th&adnurers 
of  liberty  (that  sublime  vision  of  lofty  minds)  feel  themselves  in* 
spired  by  heroismat  theeontemplation  of  faisJZeg*ufo and  his CalMe^ 
Do  not  Siro€y  Timanie^  Svemango^  Ezioy  Arbace,  and  Mcgach: 
place   man   in   c^  more  exalted  light?     Is   it  not  delightful 
to  feel  yon  have  Themistocies  for  a  compaoion  ?    Are  w^  not 
astonished  at  the  elevation  of  the  sentiments  which   the  poet, 
puts  into  his  mouth, /im  one  of  the  most  delicate  situations  in* 
which  a  hero  can  he  placed?    Athens  had  banished  him  ignomi- 
niously  from  her  walls.    She  still  persecuted  him.    Wishing  to> 
have  him  living  or  dead,  she  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  him. 
of  Serse.    Instead  of  acceding  to  this  proposal,  the  Monarch 
levied  a  powerfiil  army  to  invade  Athetta^^TemiHocle  refuses 
the  command  to  fight  against  his  native  country.  In  the  dialogue t 
which  follows,    he  appears  to  me  so  truly  great,   his  heroism 
reaches  to  such  a  pitch,  that  if  amongst  us  there  wave  a  foetical 
aristocracy y  as  there  was  a  political  one  amongst  the  Gredks,  the: 
Temistocle  of  Metastasio,  I  fear,  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
banished  afresh  from  the  confines  of  poetry,  as  the  Themistocles 
of  Athens  was  from  the  dominions  of  the  republic.  In  the  writings 
of  Metastasio  the  following  idea  of  Plato  is  verified,  that  ^^  if 
Virtue  were  displayed  without  covering  to  the  eyes  of  men,  they 
would  soon  become  enamoured  of  her  charms."    Thus,  if  Metas* 
tasio  were  stripped  of  a  thousand  other  beauties,  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  endear  him  to  all  sensitive  and  honourable  minds.  - 
The  imagination  of  a  virtuous  man,  disgusted  with  beholding  the 
triumphs  of  vice,  weary  with  studying  a  world  where  nothing 
presents  itself  to  his  view  but  the  oppressor  and  oppressed,  dis- 
mayed by  the  voice  of  calumny  smothering  the  feeble  wJliispers  of 
innocence — shocked  in  fact  with  the  character  of  man,  which  he 
finds  usually  weak,  malicious,  contemptible,  or  brutal — ^would  turn 
for  consolation  to  this  delightful  poet  as  it  were  to  an  ideal  world, 

*  Considerations  sur  la  grandeur  and  decadence  de  L'Empire  Romaia. 
f  Serte  asks,  E  che  tant'  ama  in  lei  i    Temirtade  answers, 

Tatto  O  Signer:  le  ceneri  degli  a?i 

Le  sacrc  Icggi,  i  tutelar!  Numi : 

1^  favella,  i  costumi : 

11  sudor,  che  mi  vosta : 

Lo  splendor,  che  ne  trasbi : 

L'aria,  i  tronchi,  i  terreu,  Ic  niura,  i  sassi. 


wUck  has  pMTec  to  ^irtrn^  lii«i  fiiyomfak  sufforioga  hi  tkat  wkicb 
w  xeal.  ilw9  b9  Qifty  enjoy  a  lest  atoraiy  ial»oapliere  aa4  breathe 
aa  air  womb  "weaAy  othkm ; — hene  lie  laity  ceiifrarse  vUh  nei^  who 
do  honour  to  the  Diviaky,  and  hia  eyes  way  be  «hieered  by  that 
pr]0ti«e  radJABcy  of  the  84d:>liaMe  ftnd  ihe  beautilM,  whicd  aaserls 
their  celestial  ori|^iA. 

How  oataraUy  does  he  BMialjse  1  bow  free  from  Ihe  pedantry 
ofSeaofca^  or  the  modern  French  draaiajkiats^  who  torment  you 
by  argumoat  and  by  netaphysks  in^very  soene  I  To  tUs  Voltaire 
eoohribiited  not  a  litHe,  akhongh  the  defect  was  compen^iitad  for  by 
his  juimeroas  shining  qualities.  The  morals  of  Metastasioare^ro* 
dueed  as  occasion  raqnires^  tfNringing  onA  of  oveots  or  emotions. 
Somatiises  they  form  a  conelasion  si^^i^ed  by  the  whole  opara, 
as  at  the  end  of  Artaa^&rses;  aoaiketiaies  a  series  of  reflections 
arising  spontaneonsly  in  the  mind  of  a  person  harassed  by  the 
deepest  grief,  as  is  the  ease  with  Timamtej  when  expecting  death ; 
more  could  not  have  been  expressed^  by  the  florid  Cicero  in  an 
entire  disconrae;  and  sometimes  they  are  short  instructive  senti- 
ments like  the  following ; 

^^  Soglion  le  cure  lievi  esser  loquaci 
Mastupide  le  grand!.'* 
Borrowed  fromSeneca*s  ^^  Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent/* 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  manner  in  which  our  author  applies 
general  maxims  to  individual  cases,  the  true  philosophy  of  grief, 
which  rarely  expreaBos  itself  in  digested  theories,  esypecially  if 
sudden  and  lively*  Thus  in  the  example  quoted  above,  the  word 
sogliono  renders  the  sentence  more  appropriate  and  natural  than  it 
is  as  treated  by  Sesieca,  who  gives  it  the  air  of  a  scholastic  apo* 
thegm.  With  what  unequalled  poetical  beauty  does  jMetastasio 
too  embellish  the  meat  abstract  arguments  of  philosophy ;  the 
most  barren  subjects  are  graceful  in  his  hands,  and  brightened  by 
the  ma^fic  of  his  music,  as  in  the  fable  of  Armida,  deserts  were 
converted  into  gardens* 

It  is  a  question  amongst  the  most  enlightened  critics,  whether 
metaphysical  arguments  can  be  properly  treated  in  poetry  from 
the  difficulty  of  combining  precision  with  perspicuity,  connecting 
the  ornaments  of  style  with  the  proper  chain  of  ideas  and  the 
severity  of  reason,  with  the  license  of  poetical  colouring.    A 
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celebrated  French  writer,'*  who  advanced  fer  iato  the  philosophy 
of  the  imaginative  arts,  has  oondemned  Pope,  as  having  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  chosen  too  speculative  and  abstract  a  subject, 
thinking  that  it  would  have  argued  better  for  the  judgment  of  the 
English  Poet,  and  added  more  to  his  fame  if  he  had  made  a  less 
adventurous  choice.  Nevertheless  Metastasio  has  proved,  that- 
nothing  is  beyond  the  fecundity  of  poetical  imitation.  One  would 
imagine  that  his  genius  resembled  the  Goddess  Flora  of  the 

Grecians,  whp  scattered  roses  as  she  passed  through  the  air. 

What  argument  can  be  more  profound  or  rigorous  than  that 
of  proving  the  existence  of  a  Deity  i  What  can  be  more  true,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  inimical  to  all  poetical  licence  ?  yet  it  is  ■ 
astonishing  with  what  felicity  Metastasio  has  upheld  it  in  a 
dialogue  between  a  believer  and  an  idolater  in  his  <<  Betulia 
liberata.^^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  from  this  scene  the  pith 
were  extracted,  we  should  not  find  in  the  works  of  Samuel  Clark 
and  Niewentit,  the  roost  profound  writers  on  this  subject,  more 
than  what  the  imperial  Poet  has  there  so  concisely  and  freely 
expressed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  justification  of  Providence  inserted 
in  his  Aslrea  placata,  of  his  accusation  and  defence  of  the  passions, 
the  apology  for  love,  that  for  poetry  and  the  dramatic  art,  with  a 
hundred  other  points  of  moral  philosophy,  which  are  scattered 
through  his  works ;  in  fact  Metastasio  is  decidedly  (nor  do  I 
except  Petrarch)  the  first  philosophical  poet  of  his  nation.  Nor 
does  the  art  of  theatrical  decoration  owe  less  to  him.  This 
quality,  unnoticed  up  to  the  present  time  by  almost  all  who  have 
read  his  works,  merits  a  separate  investigation,  in  order  to  observe 
with  what  dexterity  he  has  managed  so  interesting  a  branch  of  the 
melo  drama.  The  man  of  taste  must  have  observed  with  surprise 
the  imagination  he  displa'ys  in  selecting  convenient  places  for  his 
scenes,  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  varies  local  situations,  the 
delicacy  he  discovers  in  chusing  those  which  will  delight  without 
cloying  the  imagination  of  the  spectator — the  nice,  gradual,  and 
never  offensive  contrasts,  which  he  introduces  iu  those  scenes  that 
speak  to  the  eye,  the  various  and  extensive  erudition  which  he 
discovers  in  geography,  in  the  customs,  productions,  and  modes  of 
dress  in  different  countries — in  all  those  points  in  fact  which  make 
*  Maruiontel,  Poetique,  Toim  2. 


a  theatrieal  speetadle  iiiagiiiftceBt  and  brilliant.    The  decorator 
is  certain  of  the  field  he  may  allow  his  fanef  ia  dramatic  invention 

'  without  overstepping  the  limilis  of  good  sense ;  he  finds  to  the  full 
in  all  his  compositions  the  secret,  bat  constant  relation  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  between  music  and  perspectiFe,  u  e.  be- 
tween the-  eye  and  the  ear — ^he  sees  how  much  toil  he  has  been 
spared  by  the  poet,  what  numerous  means  are  pointed  out  to  him. 
of  preparing,  preserving,  and  increasing  the  illusion — ^what  bursts 
of  invention,  what  flashes  of  genius  are  displayed  in  the  changes 
of  scene,  or  in  the  picturesque  description  which  precede  them. 
The  following,  firom  Alcide  al  Bhioy  would  form  a  beautiful 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  Albano  : 

<^  Edonide  conduce  Alcide  a  seder  seco  in  disparte :  e  quindi 
ad  uii  suo  cenno  si  cangia  in  un  istante  lascena  opaca,  e'selvaggia 
nell*  amena,  e  ridente  reggia  del  piacere.  La  compongono  cap- 
priciosi  edifisi  d'intrecciate  verdure,  di  pellegrine  frutta,  e  di  rari 
e  distinti  fieri.  Ne  variano  aytificiosamente  la  vista  I'ombre  inte* 
rotte  di  nascenti  boschetti,  o'  la  ravvivano  per  tutto  le  diverse 
acque,  le  quali  o  scherzano  ristrette  ne'  fonti,  o  serpeggiano 
cadendo  fra  i  sassi  delle  muscose  grotte  liberamente  sul  prato.  £ 
popolato  il  site  di  numerose  schiere  di  Genj,  e^  di  Ninfe  seguaci 

,  della  dea  del  piacere,  le  quali  e  col  canto  e  col  hallo  esprimono 
non  meno  il  contento  dell'  allegro  state,  in  cui  si  ritrovaao,  che  la 
varietJi  delle  dilettevoli  occupazioni  che  le  tratlengono.*' 

As  a  general  characteristic  may  be  remarked,  the  great  judg- 
ment which  Metastasio  displays  in  introducing  nothing  in  his  scenes 
which  the  actors  cannot  perform  with  perfect  dignity  and  decorum; 
Quinault  in  his  ^^/st>"  represents  a  iury  dragging  a  girl,  dripping 
wet  out  of  the  sea,  by  her  hair.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  French  poet  possesses  great  talent  for  scenic  effect,  it  is 
certainly  not  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The  Italian  would  not 
have  dared  to  introduce  so  difficult,  not  to  say  absurd  a  situation  ; 
he  who  preferred  being  monotonous,  and  terminating  his  dramas 
by  a  comparatively  common-place  conclusion,  to  making  a 
gladiator  die  on  the  stage  singing  like  a  swan. 

But  that  which  forms  his  principal  characteristic,  that  which 
renders  him  the  delight  of  sensitive  minds,  that  which  principally 
calk  for  the  universal  gratHude  of  his  readers,  is  the  art  of  moving 
the  affections.     His  eloquence   is   the    ^^  lene  tormentuni**  of 


Horace,  applied  to  the  hcatl.  No  olker  poet,  ekber  » or  out  of 
Italy,  18  equal  to  him  ia  tlab  reapeol*  Haciae  aiaae  oan  dibpute 
the  pvecedenee,  aor*  do  I  de>obt  bat  there  are  maay  who  woidd 
wilUagly  yield  it  to  hiai^  veaiefaheriag  hm  aM>re  labo«ired  stf ie, 
greater'  iriith  of  eapresiioa,  tWoager  and  BK>re  dranatic  cliarae«- 
ters^  laofe  eqaal  seenery,  a^re  fteqaent  and  forcible  illaatratioBflr 
ef  paMon«  Bat  witboat  deaying  Ractae*a  dana  to  theee  qualities, 
I  atill  caaaot  tUnk  the  deckiooi  beeoaiei  more  easy,  wben  we  take 
into  ceoBideratioB  the  different  styles  of  the  two  aathorsu  Tra- 
gedy is  formed  to  satisfy  both  reason  apd  the  heart.  Henee  it 
requiresebiefly  onil^  of  action  and  gnotdew  ofdialoguet^qaalities 
which  naturally  conduce  to  greater  e^uattty  in  the  sceae%  more 
ornamented  dialogue,  and  a  larger  number  of  eiFeats;  these  re« 
qnisites  have  all  beeo  supplied  exteasirely  by  Baeine.  Tbeopsniy 
alwayaaccompaaiedby  vocal  and  instrnmental  music mr  daaciag^ 
and  aided  by  grand  scene  deeoralion,  has  £or  its^ifaleot  not  oaly 
tke  fdA  satMaction  of  the  mtad,  bni^  ida»  that  of  the  ear  aad  the 
ioMigitation.  Hence  its  style  nniBt  be  more  lyvieal,  introduchig 
great  dramatic  illueiol^  arotdiag  all  eonplieatioa,  aad  crowded 
iacidents,  passing  in  fiict  rapidly  from  one  situatios  to  aaotber^  to 
reodev  the  action  brilliant  aad  .animated.  In  this  the  imperial 
poet  has  wonderfally  saeeeededi  Thua  tke  questum  remains 
doubtial,  aad  Italy  amy  always  oppdse  her  Metastasio  to  tim 
Racine  df  the  French,,  withoat  tke  competitioa  heing  e?er  decided; 
The  felkity  wUck  maaifests  itself  in  name  of  kn  lines  would 
make  us  almost  imagine  tkat  tkis  great  poet  sUbm  only  in  the  lyrie 
department  of  tke  melo  drame  ^  bat  wbat  an  exalted  idea  must  we 
form  of  his  talents,  when  we  djseoTer  that  be  is  e?en  supevior  to 
himself  in  pathos  ?  In  almost  erery  scene  the  greater  part  of  his 
recitatives^  airs,  and  daets  are  copioas  fimafts  of  exprenton— inex- 
hanstiUe  rotaes  of  tragic  aeaaibility,.  laid^pen  to  the  efforts  of  the 
composer :  there  is  hardly  one  air  in  a  hundred  that  does  not  re* 
present  a  situation,  or  unfold  a  character,  each  exhibiting  some 
varied  shade  of  iseling* 

<<  Prenditi  il  figlio-Ah  no : 
£  troppa  crudelti. 
Eccorai— Oh  Dei !  che  fo  ? 
Pieti,  consiglio. 
Che  barbdro  dolor ! 
L'empio  diaianda  amor ; 
Lo  sposo  fedelti, 
Soccorso  il  figlio." 
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What  an  animated  and  energetic  picture  id  this  for  a  sensitive 
heart !  Andromache  still  mourning  the  death  of  Hector.  Pyrrhus 
intoxicated  with  love  for  her,  and  fierce  from  the  conquest  of 
Troy.     Fidelity  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  husband,  tenderness 
for  a  sohy  hatred  for  the  tyrant ;  the  misfortunes,  the  despair,  the 
citation  of  the  one ;  the  inflexibility,  the  ferocity,  the  despatism 
of  the  other :  doubt  as  to  the  event,,  and  fear  as  to  what  part  she 
ought  to  take  ;--<the  display  of  human  instability  in  th^  fall  of  a 
princess  to  a  worse  state  than  that  of  a  slave*    The  tears  of  the 
t>hilo6opher  on  the  miserable  fate  of  virtue — the  mental  transit 
tions,  the  rapid  and  almost  imperceptible  shades  of  feeling.    In 
all  these  respects  what  does  this  groupe  not  contain  of  sensations 
and  ideas  for  the  hearer  ?    What  a  Variety  of  pathetic  inflections 
for  the  singer 2    The  man  of  taste  may  easily  perceive  and  appre- 
ciate them^  but  it  belongs  to  genius  alone  to  invent  them.    It 
would  be  a  long  task  to  enumerate  even  briefly  the  places  in 
which  Meiastaifio  has  thps  inimitably  painted  the  passions  with 
his  magic  colours :  the  manner  in  which. he  treats  love  merits  how- 
ever some  reflection.    On  one  side  the  spirit  of  chivalry  spread 
throughout  Europe  after  the  invasion  of  Arabia  and  the  Cru- 
sades^  celebrate^  by  the  Sicilian  and  Proven^l  poets,  and  rapidly 
encoiM*aged  by  that  mania  for  romances  which  formed  the  only 
literature  of  the  times :  on  the  other,  the  system  of  Plato,  ^rst 
adorned  in  Italy,  by  the  gentle  muse  of  Petrarch,  and  afterwards 
completely  diffused  by  means  of  the  fugitive  Greeks^  had  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  love  a  novelty  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.    In  the  general  estimation  love  was  then 
a  species  of  adoration  paid  to  females,  who  were  considered  as 
objects  wf^thy  of  the  most  profound  veneration,  and  who  merited 
it  by  heroic  conduct.    A  week's  attendance,  a  mere  trifle,  is  now 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  regard  of  a  lady ;  then  it  required  the 
sagacity  of  Ulysses — the  feats  of  Hercules.    Books  were  filled 
with  subtle  metaphysics,  very  convenient  for^philosophers,  who 
fotind  a  vast  field  open  for  their  chimerical  theories^  a§d  not  less 
useful  to  the  poets,  who  perceived  in  these  illusions  of  the  afiec- 
tions  some  gleams  of  the  well-known  beauties  of  Propertius, 
Mimnermus,  aud  Sappho  ;  but  equally  inconvenient  to  too  sensi- 
ble persons,  whose  principles  were  opposed  to  such  sublime  philo- 
sophy.   Circumstances  changed  with  the.course  of  time  :  the  spirit  . 
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of  chiralry  disappeared  with  the  abolition  of  feudal  anarchy  and 
the  establtBhment  of  monarchy.  Romances  passed  away,  and  were 
banished  by  the  satirical  scourge  of  the  immortal  author  of  Don 
Quixotte.  The  brilliant  dreams  of  Plato  were  dispelled  when 
the  dawn  of  true  philosophy  broke  upoo  the  European  horizon. 
Petrarch,  who  had  till  that  time  been  cancNiized  by  his  admirers, 
was  now  fiiirly  analyzed  by  impartial  criticism,  and  by  an  host  of 
opponents.  The  ladies  at  last,  weary  of  beholding  love  only  in 
the  regions  of  air,  were  content  to  let  him  descend,  and  to  render 
him  less  philosophical.  Hence  arose  the  usual  consequences  of 
the  abandonment  of  a  system  ;  its  adherents  take  directly  the  op- 
posite side,  and  love  became  nothing  more  than  the  material  in- 
tercourse of  voluptuousness,  by  which  the  po^ts  endeavoured  to 
recompense  the  senses  for  the  long  restraint  exercised  upon  them' 
during  the  reign  of  abstract  reason.  Ariosto  raised  the  standard ; 
Aretino,  the  author  of  "  //  Pastorjido^^*  with  a  €rowd  of  inferior 
poets,  assisted  the  revolution  so  advantageous  to  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, but  so  baneful  to  delicacy  and  to  manners.  Some  writers 
however  attempted  to  oppose  the  general  corruption,  amongst 
others,  Leone^  Ebreo^  Bemboy  Speroniy  and  CaHiglione^  by  incul- 
cuting  in  their  writings  the  Plktonic  system  of  love,  and  drawing 
down  again  amongst  them  that  celestial  Virgin  who  had  served  as 
the  model  of  Petrarch,  and  who  was  presented  as  the  archetype  of  the 
female  character  in  the  poetry  of  the  15th  century.  But  this  jargon 
of  amorous  hypocrisy  remahied  confined  to  dialogues  and  sonnets, 
without  being  of  any  general  utility.  The  age,  addicted  entirely 
to  voluptuousness  and  licentiousness,  the  heroic  love  of  the  times 
of  the  Paladins,  sunk  into  slumber,  together  with  the  fables  of 
their  loves,  and  sent  the  airy  logic  of  these  foolish  authors  to  the 
region  of  the  moon,  where  they  are  preserved  with  the  wits  of 
Orlando,  together  with  services  rendered  to  the  great,  the  specu- 
lations of  politicians,  the  tears  of  the  ladies,  and  the  hopes 
of  courtiers. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  equally  distant  from  the  real  de- 
sign of  nature,  because  equfiUy  removed  from  the  essence  or  being 
of  man,  which,  com.poeed  of  two  dififerent  parts,  possesses  no  affec- 
tion that  is  unalloyed,  no  feeling  that  is  not  influenced  by  both 
tliese  principles  :  between  these-  two  extremes,  both  inapplicable 
to  theatrical  imitation,  the  one  being  too  spiritual,  and  perhaps 
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too  «1iiinerical,  the  other  too  gross  and  fimiertal,  Metaslasio  has 
found  the  only  method  adapted  to  the  stage,  that  of  purifying 
nature  and  combining  reason  with  sensibility,  directing  the 
strength  of  this  inexpressible  and  seducing  passion,  not  less  to- 
wards the  attractions  of  virtue,  than  those  of  beauty. 

With  how  much  judgment  and  dexterity  has  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  understanding,  because  superior  minds  have  been 
spontaneously  opened  to  him,  without  fear  that  he  will  outrage 
delicacy^  yet  finding  their  own  situation  vividly  pourtrayed,  though 
artfully  covered.  Meta^tasio  is  that  favoured  author  whom  all- 
find  a  pleasure  in  reading.  Men,  because  they  peitseive  in  his 
works  a. faithful  copy  of  the  original  that  exists  in  themselves. — 
Women,  because  no  other  author  has  ever  better  pourtrayed  the 
surprising  power  of  beauty,  and  the  aseeudanoy  of  their  sex. 

No  one  before  Metastasio  ever  felt  and  undenitood  so  deeply 
the  philosophy  of  love,  which  science,  though  it  may  appear  ea^y 
to  comprehend,  from  being  common  to  the  greater  part  of  human 
kind,  and  founded  in  sentiment,  is  nevertheless  eucb,  that  by  most 
dramatic  poets,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  or  apprehended ; 
yet  there  have  been  a  Crebillion,  a  Corneille,  a  Shakespeare* 

No  one  has  ever  painted  it  in  such  genuine  colours,  now  render- 
ing visible  the  most  hidden  faelitigs,  now  simplifying  the  most 
complicated,  now  unmasking  the  most  illusive  appearances.  It  u 
sufficient  to  read  only  UAsilo  (TAmore  to  beheld  a  complete  phi- 
losophical discourse,  in  which,  in  all  the  soft  and  varied  colours  of 
poetry,  all  the  moral  symptoms  of  this  passion  are  pourtrayed  with 
a  delicacy  and  truth  by  far  superior  to  the  pompous  and  unintelli- 
gible jargon  with  which  Plato  has  treated  the  same  subject.  No 
other  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  the  eloquence  of  the  h^art,  nor 
knows  better  how  to  awaken  the  passions,  engage  the  interest,- and 
put  them  both  to  the  proof,  to  mar&  dtstincily  the  several  eireuai- 
stances  that  concur  in  an  action,  to  combine  them,  to  observe  the 
most  sudden  and  quick  movements,  the  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  interests  of  the  cbaracter.  His  touches  are  always  mas- 
terly, at  the  same  time  clear  and  profound,  tender  and  sublime. 
He  is  light  as  Anacreon,  delicate*as  TibuUus,  engaging  as  Racine, 
concise -and  grand  as  Alcstis.  He  unites,  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
Grecian  poetry,  Roman  virtue,  French  urbanity,  and  Italian 
sensibility. 

T  t  2 
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The  influence  of  MeU^taajo  over  the  taales  of  Itnly  and  other 
nations  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  poet.  Italy  iniHt 
not  only  consider  him  as  an  exeellent  melodrHmatie  writer,  but 
she  also  owes  to  him  in  part  that  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
singing  and  composition  has  been  carried  during  the  last  and  pr^n 
sent  century,  Pergolesi,  Vinci,  JoaieUi,  BuraaellO)  TerradegUas, 
Perez,  Durante,  and  many  others,  together  with  Farinelli,  Caf^t 
farelli,  Gizxiello,  Ouarducci,  Guadagni,  and  PaechierMti,  moiy 
with  some  readon  be  called  the  pupils  of  Metastasio,  as  they  would 
certainly  never  have  attained  such  mastery  in  their  art,  if  they  had 
not  been  warmed  by  his  fire,  and  perfeoted-tbeir  own  taleqts  by 
means  of  bis  works.  Poetry  and  musia  are  like  the  text  of  and  eom- 
mentary  upon  an  oration;  what  the  latter  expoaes  is  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  what  is  expressed  by  the  former,  and  as  it  is  impossible, 
or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  compose  expressive*  music  to  mean 
words,  so  do  the  composer  and  singer  find  hfilf  their  labour  spared,, 
when  the  poet  supplies  them  with  variety  and  beauty  of  musical 
inflection.  When  with  not  less  truth  than  eloquence,  the  philo- 
sopher of  Geneva*  was  speaking  to  the  youths  who  desired  to. 
know  if  benign  nature  had  transfused  into  their  souls  any  particle 
of  that  celestial  fire  whicbis  understood  by  the  name  of  genius — 
^^Veux  tu  doncsavoir,"  he  says,,  ^^si  quelqbe  etincelle  de  ce 
feu  d^vorant  t'anime  ?  Cours,  vole  a  Naples  ^coiiter  les  chefs 
d^oeuvres  de  Leo^  de  VuratUey  de  Jomelti^  de  Pergolen.  Si  tes 
yeux.  se  remplissent  de  larm^,  si  tu  sens  ton  ^(3Bur  palpiter ;  si  des 
tressaillemeos  t'agitent,  si  Toppression  te  suffoque  dans  tes  trans- 
ports, prend  le  Metastase  et  travaille ;  son  Genie  echaufiera  le 
tien,  tu  pr^eras  a  son  exemple  :  c'est  la  ce  que  fait  ce  Genie,  et 
d'autres  yeux  te  rendront  biea-t6t  les  pleurs  que  tes  maitres  t'ont 
fiiit  verser.'* 

But  to  be  influenced  by  such  effects  it  ts  necessary  to  have  a- 
mind  analogous  to  that  of  the  author  you  take  for  a  model ;  you 
must  possess  that  energetic  and  vivid  perception  of  the  beautiful 
which  characterizes  the  favorites  of  nature ;  you  must  shed  tears 
of  tenderness  as  Metastasio  did  whilst  writing  his  Olimpiade,  and* 
be  capable  of  that  perfect  abstraction  which  bore  Parmigiano 
from  himself,  when  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  the  times  of  Clement 

*  Rousseau. 


VII.  hi  bwr4  notbipg  of  tl)^  sqldieni  who  v^re  pillaging  lii^ 
bouHe,  whilst  be  remiiiied  quietly  pmintipg  in  bis  stu^y. 

All  this  Im  upon  the  surfaec  r^gnrding  the  merits  of  Meta^tasio, 
No  one  can  justly  accuse  roe  of  not  suflSiciently  knowing  bim,  or  of 
having  wantonly  oensuFod  him*  The  #nthuai«uini  to  which  1  have 
yielded  in  bis  praise  will,  I  thtnbi  screen  me  from  fiucb  an  imputa- 
tion-  But  I  should  only  have  half  completed  tb^  design  of  this 
work,  if  after  having  pointod  out  to  youth  the  beauties  to  be 
imitated  in  this  delightful  poet^  I  wanted  courage  to  warn  them 
of  those  defects  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  faults  of  great  artist^  are  more  dangerous  than  any  others 
to  the  progress  of  art,  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  such  hi|;h- 
authority.  This  error  becomes  confounded  with  truth,  is  pre- 
served along  with  it  by  prejudice,  and  the  miUion  of  readers  are 
blended  like  the  Antient  Egyptians,  who  adored  the  slime  of  the 
Nile,  imagining  it  a  germ  of  divinity.  JLiet  us  examine  whether 
this  idol  of  Italy  shows  any  signs  of  belonging  to  any  particular 
party — and  if  in  our  researches  we  are  disturbed  by  any  fears,  let 
us  remember  that  it  was  not  considered  sacrilege  to  look  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance  towards  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  that  no 
one  thoaghjt  of  accusing  the  philosopher  who  first  dared  to  describe 
the  astronomical  fact  of  spots  oq  the  9un^s  disk. 

Some  there  apo  who  doubt  whether  Meta^tasio  may  be  con- 
sidered as  original  in  his  style,  pr  whether  Quinault  is  not  a  rival 
worthy  of  sharing  in  his  glory.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  between  two  such  great  nations,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  saying,  that  although  Quinault  is  a  great  author,  un-  • 
justly,  stigmatized  by  the  satirical  Boileau,  although  he  be  pre- 
ferable to  Metastasio  in  invention,  as  having  created  a  musical 
drama  in  France,  whilst  his  rival  only  polished  and  perfected  in 
Italy  that  which  he  found  much  advanced  by  the  works  of  Zeno ; 
although  smoothness  of  nttmbers,-harmony,  roundness,  and  variety 
of  rhythm,  polished  in  a  higher  degree  the  French  language,  in 
character  more  harsh  than  the  Italian  ;  although  perspective  and  ' 
all  that  appertains  to  decoration  may  have,  generally  speaking, 
more  place  in  the  dramas  of  the  author  of  Armida  and  Orlando 
than  in  those  of  the  scholar  of  Graiiina ;  notwithstanding  this, 
Quinault  is  far  below  Metastasio,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  a 
more  beautiful  language^  but  in  the  choice  of  arguments  more  im- 
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passioned  and  more  ^apted  to  melody^  in  tbe  portmiture  of  more 
difficult  and  interesting  characters,  in  the  use  of  maxims  and  phi*' 
losophy  almost  unknown  toQuinault,  in  regularity  of  design  and 
succession  of  incident*  Others  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  imitating,  without  great  care,  the  perpetual  restraint  and 
cadence  of  his  style^  those  unfinished  sentences,  for  the  most  part 
broken  in  the  same  cesura — ^his  too  uniform  periods  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French^  and  whether  they  may  commend,  without  ex* 
ception,  certain  phrases  of  his  own  corning,  which  are  considered 
by  some  as  proo&  of  a  capricious  taste,  and  in  no  degree  conform- 
able to  the  style  of  writing  observed  by  good  auuthors.  For  me, 
who  am  a  foreigner,  and  consequently  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  the  language,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
decide  upon  such  a  question,  without  however  either  admitting  or 
rejecting  these  accusations,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  although, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  to  form  an  elegant  and 
forcible  style,  it  would  be  better  to  study  many  other  authors  than 
Metastasio,  it  still  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  pedantry  to  blame 
him  for  not  having  used  certain  words  of  the  old  Florentine  dialect. 
In  a  nation  which  has  not  yet  decided  which  is  the  true  language 
for  authors — where  the  Sienese  contests  for  the  pre-emiaence  with 
the  Florentincy  and  the  Roman  wishes  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
both — where  .the  Lombard  boasts  authors  of  the  highest  order, 
proper  for  models  in  this  general  mixture  of  the  country — where 
the  diversaty  of  people,  governments,  and  la^vs,  the  abundance  of 
foreigners  and  foreign  books,  the  constant  generation  and  altera* 
tion  of  tastes,  have  rendered  to  the  present  time  the  general  style 
of  speaking  and  writing  unsettled — where  one  portion  of  literati, 
admiring  the  venerated  rust  of  the  third,  and  the  insipid  logic  of 
the  fifth  century,  is  always  in  opposition  to  that  class  of  cultivated 
persons  who,  admiring  the^modern  fashion  of  expression  as  pos- 
sessing more  freedom  an4  compactness,  laugh  at  the  ancient  super- 
stition and  apply  the  words  of  Horace,  who  says  that  the  flight  of 
languages  is  like  that  of  the  seasons,  which  in  autumn  strips  those 
trees  that  in  spring  were  covered  with  verdure — in  this  nation,  I 
repeat,  an  author  cannot  be  stigmatized  merely  because  he  does 
not  write  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  Academia  Delta 
Crusca. 
Even  in  the  authors  approved  of  by  thi3  tribunal  there  are  not 
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a  few  modes  oP  writing'  that  would  be  stigniatiKed,  if  judged  of  by 
the  usual  rules,  and  which  were  only  authorized  by  time  aiid  the 
fame  of  their  authors.  Thus  posterity,  whi^h  will  decidedly  raise 
Metastasio  to  a  rank  by  &r  more  glorious  than  that  of  Ciniy  Pas-^ 
savantiy  BurchielU^  Varchiy  Sahiniy  Datiy  and  Sahiaiiy  will  either 
adopt  the  style  authorized  by  the  inventor,  or  willingly  pardon 
him  blemishes  in  that  and  his  language  for  the  sake  of  the  delight- 
ful emotions  he  awakenis.  Lastly,  others  will  doubt  whether 
Metastasio  drew  all  his  magnificent  dramas  from  his  own  stores 
or  from  others — whether  his  imitations  of  the  Greeks,  English, 
French,  and  Italians,  are  sufficiently  concealed  or  too  openly  dis- 
played— whether  he  learned  the  art  of  combining  events  from 
Calderofiy  an  author  whom  he  had  in  his  library  and  much  esteemed, 
to  the  confusion  of  many  learned  men  who  despised  him,  without 
ever  having  seen  his  works — whether  the  Donna  Inez  de  Castro  of 
La  M otte  may  be  traced  in  his  Demofoontey  the  Aihalie  of  Racine 
in  his  Gioasy  the  Cinna  of  Corneille  in  his  Clemenzadi  TiiOy  the 
Temistocle  of  Zeno  in  his  owhy  and  so  on.  However  this  may  be, 
such  a  censure  cannot  be  passed  on  Metastasio  without  extending 
itself  to  many  other  great  geniuses.  The  objects  of  this  World 
have  every  where  a  certain  general  relation  to  each  other.  In 
all  ages  tfie  passions  have  spoken  the  same  language :  the  softness 
of  one,  the  energy  of  another,  have  been  expressed  by  certain 
authors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  new  attempt,  folly.  What 
wonder  is  it  then  if  those  who  afterwards  may  touch  on  the  same 
object,  or  the  same  situation,  being  unable  to  improve  upon  it, 
should  adopt  their  style  ?  Virgil,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Moliere,  and 
Racine,  did  the  same  without  blame — on  the  contrary,  with  credit. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Metastasio  has  indeed  sometimes  carried 
his  imitations  so  close  as  even  to  adopt  words  as  well  as  senti* 
ments,  but  generally  speaking  he  has  the  art  of  adapting  the  ideas 
to  his  own  manner  sufficiently  to  give  that  air  of  novelty  to  the 
imitation  which  serves  to  render  it  still  more  agreeable.  Many 
of  my  readers  would  perhaps  regret  my  not  discovering  more  de- 
fects in  Metastasio,  which  if  incautiously  imitated,  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  good  taste.  Let  us  begin  with  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  most  obvious,  that  of  having  softened  and  effemi- 
nated the  musical  drama,  by  introducing  love  in  a  manner  little 
suited  to  the  scope  of  dramatic  efiect.    There  is  not  one  amongst 
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Ms  operdi  (ex<iepling  Oli  Or^Mj  and  toitie  «Cker  short  compodi^ 
tions)  in  which  this  passion  had  not  a  plAcea    Catoncj  Tefniitocle^ 
and  Hegoio^  where  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  expected^  elre  not  free 
from  it»    Nor  is  he  content  with  introducing  dne  or  two  amatory 
plots^n  ttiany  there  are  three  or  foUl*.    Th^ire  are  even  sotnei  as 
fbr  instance  S^miramide^  in  which  nearly  all  the  characters  are  in 
lord,    tt  wovlld  not  be  of  such  importknce)  if  love  wfere  always 
the  principal  subject,  on^ Which  all  the  interest  of  the  story  de- 
pended-^if  it  were  a  passion  salRciently  strong^  serious,   and 
imposing,  to  be  dratnatic.     Bui  frequently  the  auth6r  has  had 
neither  object  in  view.    Lo.ve,  in  his  operas,  is  nothing  more  than 
A  purely  episodical  and  g^bdrdinate  bfiection'*^^  mode  of  filling 
up  his  scenetf^  from  which  it  not  unfrequetitly  happens  that  liot 
only  th6  emotion  itself  latkguishes,  but  it  retards  also  Ihd  force  feind 
rapidity  of  the  principal  action.    The  portraiture  of  love  oh  the 
i^tage  has  no  medium  t  it  is  like  the  government  of  tyrants,  who 
either  maintain  their  despotism  by  blood,  or  lose  their  thrt^ne  und 
thMr  Irfb*    Love  muit  either  alone  triumph  amiddt  danger  arid 
trials.  Of,  holding  the  second  place,  be^me  an  insipid  and  iritial 
dccnpation.*    For  ejtample,  the  passion  of  Racine's  PAedfa  id 
excessively  interesting^  because  it  forms  the  subject  t>f  the  story, 
and  is  the  calise  of  all  the  misery ;  that  of  Ippoliio  andAricia  is 
Cold  aild  almost  without  effeet,  because  subordinate  >  the  love  of 
MithriinieSy  haunted  by  the  furies,  makes  one  tremble ;  one  is 
frozen  liy  the  scen6i  ef  gallantry  between  Monintu  and  S(^rs« 
-»^Thus   in   Meta^asio^    I    applaud  the   amorous   despair   of 
Ipermestray  weep  at  the  tender  and  really  tragical  passion  of 
Timante  and  Dirceay  Md  tremble  for  the  faithful  arid  virtuotlft 
Xetiobioy  persecuted  by  the  suspicions  of  the  impetuous  and  fierce 
Radamisto,    But  what  interest  can  I  taice  in  the  affected  sighs  of 
Amenoji^  Bursene^  Cleofii^y  Selene^  Megaiise,  Jamiriy  and  many 
others  who  love  each  other  merely  for  theatrical  convenience,  as 
Don  Quixotte  loved  Dtilcinea  del  Toboso,  whom  he  had  never 
either  seen  or  known,  merely  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Chivali7, 

*  The  emblem  of  Love  in  tragedy  ought  not  to  be  the  Cupid  of  Apuleius, 
reposing  toluptuously  in  the  arms  of  Phyche,  but  that  terrible  and  tfo}y 
Dantescan  image  of  Horace : 

Ferns  etCupido 

temper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas 

Cote  cromta* 
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which  prescribed  that  every  Knight  should  acknowledge  a  mi$^- 
tress.  What  erootion?^  does  the  languor  of  B^fce  awaken  by  the 
side  of  the  sublime  character  of  Regolo  ?  the  weakness  of  Scrse 
opposed  to  tjle  incomparable  generosity  of  Temislocle  ?  The 
tsold- jealousies  of  ^fracr  compared  with  the  unconquerable  Re- 
publican Ca^ne?  the  same  that  would  be  felt  by  a  Canadian  savage 
fit  the  complaint?  of  that  SibaritCy  whocouldfind  no  repose  during 
one  entire  night,  because  a  rose  leaf  wte  fbkled  under  his  side. 
These  reflections  grow  stronger  when  I  thiiik  on  tlie  influence 
that  these  defects  of  the  imperial  poet  have-  hatl  over  his  cemposi- 
tione.  It  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  eftmtnacy  by-  which  we 
find  most  of  his  characters  deformed.  One  single  glance  is  suift- 
cient  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  an  Assyrian,  a  Tartar,  an-Afriean,  a 
Chinese,  who  speak9,  but  the  poet  himself,  who  utters  his  own 
sentiments,  and  the  actual  fillings  of  bis  own  age  through  their 
mouths*  For  example,  it  is  difficuh  to  understand  how  Hamilcar, 
the  Ambassador  of  Carthage,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  an  im- 
portant commission  between  the  two  Republics,  should  find 
leisure  to  sigh  tranquilly  for  a  slave  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
moral  and  austere  Romans.  How  Fulvius  sent  by  Rome  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  worM  between  Caesar  and  Cato  could,  with- 

'  out  debasing  himself,  court  on  the  stage  the  widow  of  the  great 
Ponrpcy ;  how  Caesar,  who  ou^ht  to  have  been  revolving  in  bis 
nrind  any  thing:  but  a  useless  gallantry,  should  have  been  Ian- 
'guislring  and  talking  to  his  mistress  like  a  Celadon  or  Aminia.    If 

-  the  sentiments  he  there  is  made  to  express  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances, had*  in  reality  b<?cn  his,  the  blood  ef  the  great  Cato  would 
not  have  been  shed  on  the  tomb  of  Roman  liberty,  nor  the  re- 
mains of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  admired  both  by  philosophy  and 
patriotism,  have  become  the  pompous  trophies  of  a  fortunate 
usurper. 

Nor  is  it  more  within  the  limits  of  good  sense,  that  men  l^orn 
amongst  the  rocks  of  Mauritama,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges, 
that  Alexander,  Cyrus,  Semiramis,  and  other  celebrated  con- 
querors of  antiquity,  to  whom  love  was  more  a  sensual  gratifica- 
tion than  a  refinement  of  the  imagination,  should  on  a  sudden  be 
transformed  into  so  many  beauo)  esprits  of  our  own  times,  ^^  stru^ 
gendosi  alfolgore  de*  bei  raiyfacendosi  del  core  tm  nida^  languish- 
ing acchnto  allt  vezzose  stelle^  ddl  mio  hel  Nun^^  delidofo  adoratay^ 
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and  a  thousand  such  tender  expresaions,  now  only. heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  languishing  swain  as  he  reclines  on  the  sofa  by  the 
side  of  some  credulous  and  blushing  girl.  Who  is  not  disgusted 
at  hearing  the  ferocious  and  uncivilized  Romulus,  who  placed  all 
his  glory  in  strength,  who  suffered  no  obstacle  to  impede  him,  and 
who  rendered  himself  insupportable  to  all  by  his  fiery  temper, 
soliloquizing  on  his  love  for  Hersilia  in  terms  of  the  most  studied 
Platonism  ?  and  who  would  not  laugh  at  hearing  that  Polypbeme, 
whom  the  Antients  denominated  ^^Afomtrum  horrendum  informe 
ingensy^^  that  Cyclops,  of  whom  Virgil  has  given  such  a  frightft^ 
and  disgusting  idea,  apostrophizing, his  heart  in  an  Ariettaj  and 
dwelling  on  the  most  delicate  sensations  of  love  like  Petrarch  cnt 
Tibullus? 

Mio  cor,  tu  prendi  a  scherno 

E  folgori,  e  procelle 

E  poi  due  luci  belle 

Ti  fanno  palpitar. 

Qual  nuovo  moto  intorho 

Prendi  da  quei  sembiante  ? 

Quai  non  usatt  incanti 

l^nsegnano  a  tremar  ? 
How  c^posite  to  this  is  the  inimitable  Theocritus,  who,  introducing 
the  same  character  as  disclosing  his  passion  for  Galatea,  repre- 
sents him  in  all  his  pastoral  simplicity ;  he  presents  you  with  the 
savage  Cyclops  of  Homer^  the  original  Polypheme,  while  Metas- 
tasio  paints  a  Polypheme  of  the  17th  century,  an  exquisite  giant, 
who.  has  learnt  to  compose  an  amorous  soliloquy  from  the  romance 
of  Asirea  or  delta.  It  will  be  said  that  the  Cyclops  of  Theocritus 
is  not  so  fit  for  music  as  that  of  Metastasio — ^granted.  But  what 
necessity  is  there  for  destroying  the  nature  of  Polypheme,  in  order 
to  make  him  the  Soprano  at  San  Carlo,  or  the  Argentina  ?  As.  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  defect,  follows  another  from  which 
our  poet  has  been  unable  to  free  himself.  This  is  a  constant  pro- 
pensity for  substituting  the  style  of  the  imagination  for  that  of  the 
he;arty  and  for  preferring  to  the  language  of  Nature  the  orna- 
mented expressions  of  fon<y.  Nothing  is  more  usual  in  his  operas 
than,  to  hear  persons,  when  giving  advice,  or  when  agitated  by 
some  passion,  quietly  comparing  themselves  to  a  ship,  a  flower,  a 
l^rook,  a  dove,  frequently  extending  the  simile  to  six^  eight,  ten, 


or  even  twelve  lines.  He  who  posseaoes  sufficient  serenity  td 
describe  external  objects  tbus  manutely,  must  awaken  a  strong 
suspicion  ot-  the  reality  of  bis  grief«  Much  more  frequent  than 
necessary  are  also  those  points  in  which  the  interlocutors  make 
use  of  the  antiihesisy  or  repetition  of  wortb^  proper  to  the 
madrigals  of  the  sixth  centni7.  For  example,  EUta  in  II  Re 
Piisiare^^ 

t>al  di  primiiro 
Che  ancor  bambina,  io  ti  mirai,  mi  parve 
Amabile,  gentile 

Quel  pastor^  qifella  greggia^  e  quell  'ovile 
*E  mi  resto'  nel  cuore 
Quell  'ovil,  quella  greggia,  e  quel  pastore. 
Or  where  in  the  hymn  which  Akesle  and  Cleoniccy  in  Demetrzo^ 
sing  to  Apollo,  on  the  former  being  discovered  the  heir  to  the 
<hrone  of  Syria,  they  plight  their  troth. 

A  duo.        Deh  risplendi,  oh  ehiaro  Nume 

Fausto  sempre  al  nostro  amor. 
Aices$e.      Qual  son  io  tu  fosti  amante 
Di  Tessaglia  in  riva  al  fiunie 
E  in  sembianza  di  Pastor. 
deon.        Qual  son  io  tu  sei  costante 
B  conaervi  il  bel  costume 
D'esser  fido  a  i  lauri  aneon 
-Is  this  a  time  (Ood  help  us  1)  to  discover  such  delicate  relations 
between  Alcetie  and  Apollo  ?    Is  it  not  a  puerile  thought  in 
Ckonice^  that  of  comparing  herself  to  the  Ood,  because  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  alaurel  ?    Perhaps  the  poet  wished  to  insinuate, 
-that  if  Alceste  had  been  transformed  into  a  myrtle  or  a  heliotrope, 
Cleonice  would  have  preserved  her  fidelity  to  the  plant.    Such  an 
idea  would  have  been  at  most  excusable  in  an  epigram,  or  a  poem 
similar  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^  but  it  is  totally  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  which  a  dramatic  composition  demands.    From  the 
«ame  cause,  spring  those  useless  and  merely  fiUii^  up  scenes,  ior- 
serted  here  and  there,  simply  in  order  to  preserve  the  custom  of 
introducing  love  every  where,  which,  ftir  from  conducing  as  they 
ought  towards  the  principal  object,  and  preparing  the  catastrophe, 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  naity^  break  the  chain  of  connection,  and 
injure  the  energy  of  the  most  animated  situationsr.    Hence  so 
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Many  attbordinate  bbaraotets  wkieh  only  increase  the  taaguor^  aad 
afe.«videB(I]^  ia^edueed  by  tke  Poet  to  aid  ifi  <tbe  neeesBitm  of 
the  8tf»ry,  and  to  cover  sterility  of  invention.  Hence  ik/om  6^^ 
quent  unnatural  occnroenoeo  which  this  syalep  irequireBT-M^<^  ^ 
the  departure  of  hi&d  panents-^that  their  4aiighteiB  may  be  undis- 
turbed in  the  ei^joyroont  of  the  tendenieaB  xif  their  lovers — the 
delay  of  prisoners  destined  to  banishment  or  death — that  they  may 
remain  alorie  on  the  stage  to  maike  love  to  llieir  mistresses.  The 
inattention  of  persons  to  eiieats  passing  before  themy  in  order  to 
converse  together,  to  make  long  eulogiams  upon  gaihmtry,  upon 
the  power  of  the  Air  ses,  on  ihe  miseries  e£  lo<ver8,  or  on  other 
subjects  totally  foreign  to  what  is  passing  at  the  moiMOt. 

In  this  place  melhinlcB  I  am  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  angry 
reader  who  widies  to  iplead  in  fiivoar  of  the  imperial  p€»et.    If  I 
do  not  mistake,  his  ejtcnses  wouM  be  reduoed.to  the  following 
heads,  'That  the  illustrious  author  was  obliged  to  .beiid  io cir- 
cumstances— ^that  asptriag  to  a  <rapid  aiid  eertain  celebiity  in  a 
voluptuous  and  sensitive  nation,  he  took  as  a  means  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  age,  aijid  fiHtnd  greater  profit  an  pleasing  the  beau- 
ties and  their  admirers,  than  the  niceXAterati  and  severe  Philoso- 
phers;*— ^that,  as  he  wrote  his  operas  for  the  stage,  he  could  not 
dispense  with  conforming  to  its  customs,  4o  the  usual  atyl6  of  the 
music,  to  the  caprices  of  eompoieirs,  managers,  machinists,  singers, 
and  dancers,  and  that  in  oonsequeace  his  defects  should  be  attri- 
buted as  much  to  them  as  to  himself.    ▲  mona  austere  Acistar- 
chus  than  myself  woiild  probably  4«ply^  that  suc^  reaateiog  as 
XhiB  would  not  make  the  comedies  of  Chiari  and  »the  tragedies  of 
Minghieti  pass  for  as  eKcetlentieompositioos.'as^h^  operas  of  Me- 
tastasio,  it  being  certain  that  these  poets  wrote  fiir^no  other  pur- 
jpose  than  to  obtain  the  ephemeral  applauses  of  a  foolnh  and  n»- 
4iycvimtnating  audieoice ;  that  yielding  to  the- perverted  taste  of 
the  million,  never  redounds  to  the  advantage  <^toy  writer ;  that 
4he  superiority  of  a  man  of  talent  is  measured  by  the  manner  in 
Jwbich|iosoarsabovetlieerrors:attdprc9«dices.of  Usart;  that  the 

*  The  celebrated  Arnaido  was  one  day  reading  the  Phedre  of  Racine  with 

the  author,  and  having  reached  the  scene  in  which  IlypoUie  discloses  his  pas- 
sion for  Arioia^  he  exclaimed  with  some  warmth  Pourquoi  cct  IJt/poiUe  amoU' 
^   reur  f    Ractne  replied,  smiling,  EhyMcnsieurf  sans  cekt  f u'  iuinrietti  niU  ks 
peUk  tmUres ?    Thiftis-'the reply  Melastaua  wouldgire* 


ifvevoc»Ue  rUHttence  lOT  ppotatfily  jias  4wwrr  ^  ^^Ated  AlMfpQ»* 

UiMHfb  Ahe iaitors  oif  geswidi  Qfiums  B«drtfi»ta|B,  liiMreiflq|K»ed 
lBm%  «9  ibeir^c^wtoyiUMl  Aheir  ^ge,  tMleftd  ofmQcianiiig:anjftfr 
iiiMi;  tliaKko  impwMl  pMt  vouU  teve  •UamedMfeitfiAyi 
liraiBC)/ tf  lie  hiul  o«iteiid«d  •gaiwtiJIdUAeiatM'thfttwve  of^ 
poeed  tehwl»y4iai|(*0ra«t'iiifiltitede9aiidili0iDwtoK4^ 
tvo  'Oentarm^  iMd  d«rad  tto  ^odoitalie  «  totel  flreforat  in  lilie  dra- 
niiuic  eyvtefi^  JMtead  tof  freely  .auMiMiaini^  iiis  ao*aid  idefiacts  bjr 
«HibeUtfthiAg ^Ibw^  and  tkUw>mu0C99MhmviimaDi4mMiAe.fm>^ 
jad  ^ter  tbaB?hiM9#€^  faiB#ramlhe  '8iicpili8kigq[>o«reiB  witfi  wUdi 
be  was  end#wad  tbynatore^  AaainMB  dhe  <umv««adi  Ibrour  hesii'* 
jo]F«d  as  baiog  protected  by  tbe  Imperial  Couct,  and  hj  tbeimmber 
of exceUentoHisieiaiis^  who  .ndgbt  bawe  (xaitaihttted  bf  their^fivbi 
towards  overtbronrtiig  'tbe  <AA  &bric  and  oonalniOlBDg  m.  new  one. 
ButwitbantdweUiag  upon  wihat  niglitlmadvanBed^IabaJlwiiltng- 
ly accede  tO'ibe  aeaseaaihateKcaipaAci^taatasio^  IwSLl  sUow^bal 
ibis  great-BMia  vas  cosq(Mllled  to  exeociaeibisttBlMitBiin  a  style  defec- 
tive by  na^a«v  or  tbe  fatty  of  otbevs^  andexoLaiHi-oBly  .iigaEtnst  ibe 
circumstaJioali  tliat  ^oQstmiied  Jum.    Tbose  xieoamstaBioes  were 
then  untoward)  wbiob  ohUned  kirn  to  /olMmge  catoms,  aind  put 
into  ,tbe  moutbs  <of  bis  cihwiactors  ^luaions^  whioh,  (when  ibe 
country  and  age  one  oousid^nad^  did  oot  jn  Any  -way  agree  wiib 
tbem.    Such  for  oaLamide  aa  tte  useiof  Crtaaian  mytibelogy  by 
ibe  antient  Asiatic^  wbcus  a  princess  of  iCandiia^  in  reproacbiag 
a  king  ^f  Medisif   makes  use  .of  Ibe  'Words   Furie  d^JMtmo. 
SfakiAg  Aatyagesi  aa  aneealor  4of  tbs  gaeat  Gyms,  sacriice  in 
tbe  temple  of  DinDi^  or  «t  jeast  tbe  goddess  trifonMs^  wban  this 
divini^  as  adored  by  the  ^Gpreeks^  was  unkaosm  to  ibe  Modes 
until  afier  tbe  con^ueat  ot  tbo  SelMcidv.    Putting  the  wocds 
vetro  cansiglUre  into^tbe  month  of  JSitrtalefi  who  lived  in  times 
many  centuries  antecedent  to  the  ays  4^  looking  glasses*    AU^  I 
thinly  who  have  tbe  smallest  diseemment,  will  interfMret  these  and 
similar  licenses  like  tbat^patntecy  who,  inrepresenling  our  Saviour 
preaching  to  ibe  ipofl|ple>  gave  him  pages  drasaed  as  Spaniards^   It 
is  not  less  a«defect  of  style  which  allows  of  many  things  unknown 
to  real  life^  and  which  permits  the  uncertainty  and  contradiction 
that  is  to  be^perceived  in  man^  of  his. characters^  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  repeating  tbo  sapae  ^aituatians^  and  ^^ieaitiilg  a  frivolous 


pttMionuader liferent toials.  Amongst  othen^  Cdtone  in  Utiei$f 
is  a  decided  proof  of  this,  iJthoUgh  Metastttsio  always  regarded 
this  ofen  with  peoaliar  fondness.  Hardly  does  it  •contain  a  single 
person  who  maintains  the  character  given-  to  him  in  history,  or  that 
would  be  proper  to  his  situation.  I  hare  already  pointed  out  bow 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Legate  FuMtisUldlA  in  vaintend^rAesd^ 
with  EmUia;  nor  is  the  little  artifice  he  prafctices,  in  order  to  dis^ 
cover  her  intentions  with  regardto  Gft^for^lessnnmitilrtiHnalotef, 
or  degrading  to  the  character  ^faRoman.  The  widow  ofPompeyy 
who  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  model  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness, appears  not  only  deceitful  and  insimiating,  not  only  the  in^ 
discreet  discoverer  of  the  amorous  feelings  of  Matcta^  and  dis** 
dosing  her  designs  to  FtUvius^  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  whose 
fidelity  ehe  had  reason  to  suspect,  bat  (what  is  worse)  designing 
like  the  vilest  of  women  against  the  life  of  Cmsar. 

Mardoj  the  daughter  of  CaiOy  who  is  described  as  beifig  so  i!obl6 
as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  Cassar  for  her  lorerj  when  he  became 
the  enemy  of  her  country  and  her  father,  here  belies  her  virtue,  by 
refusing  openly  the  husband  proposed  to  her  by  her  father,  boast- 
ingofthe  love  she  bears  to  his  hated  rival,  under  circumstances^ 
that  have  destroyed  every  hope  of  peace  between  them,  and  when 
CiBsar  could  only  be  regarded  by  her  ad  the  oppression  of  liberty, 
and  the  enemy  of  QUo^  Caio  himself,  that  rigid  adherent  to  jus- 
tice, whose  word  was  equal  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans -to  an 
oath  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the  Qods,  is  made  to  deny  to  Ctesat 
under  a  slight  pretesct,  the  audience  which  he  had  before  promised 
him^  nor  does  he  scruple  to  mingfe  with  puUie  aAiirs  at  so  moment 
tons  a  period,  the  private  circumstances  of  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter;  he,  wha  drawn  from  every  domestic  affection,  was  nei-» 
ther  fisither,  husband,,  nor  brother.  Is  it  requisite  or  natural  in  the 
drama,  that  prfncesses  should  so  often  suddenly  become  shepherd- 
esses^ and  live  amongst  the  woods  without  any  suspicion  ?  that  so 
many  persons  should  exist  unknown  ?  that  they  should  all  be  dis-» 
covered  nearly  in  the  same  circumstances  and  nearly  by  the  sam6 
means  ?  that  the  plot  should  be  always  and  every  where  the  same, 
a  declaration  of  love,  jealousy,  a  reconciliation,  and  a  wed- 
ding ?  so  that  he  who  reads  three  or  four  of  Metastasio's  operas 
may  be  almost  said  to  know  them  all  V  that  the  catastrophes  are 
not  only  too  uniform,   but   often-  conclusions  forced  and  bro'^ 
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ken,:  like  the  Gordiftii  knot  loosed  by  ike  swerd  of  Alexander  ?. 
Lastly^  must  be  attributed  as  muck  to  style  as  to  circumstances 
tbat  unskilful  management  wkick  never  displays  suflkient  reason 
for  wkat  is  passing.    Hence  it  kappens  tkat  persons  go,  come,  and 
fly,,andmeet  upon  tke  stage,  not  as  if  tkese  circumstances  natural- 
ly arose  out  of.events,  but  merely  because  tke  poet  so  willed. — 
Hence  it  kappens  tkat  two  ckaracters  converse  audibly  totkespecta-- 
tors,  witkout  being  beard  or  understood  by  tke  tkird  person,  wko 
is  on  tke  stage,  or  tkat  tkey  speak  idternately,  echoing  eack  otkeni 
sentin^nts,  like  tke  skepkerds  in  tke  pastoral  eclogues  ofTkeo* 
critus,  and  tkat  tkrougk  if  kole  scenes,  witkout  seeing  eackotker.  A 
striking  example  may  be  found  in  scene  1,  act  3,  of  OUmpiade. — 
Nor  will  I  allow  tkat  tke  spectator  setting  aside  all  tkis  disorder 
and  incongruity,  is  recompensed  every  time  ke  kears  an  exquisit^ 
air  or  recitative,  and  tkat.ke  skould  forgive  tke  poet*s  forgetting 
every  tking  like  order,  and  precision  for  tke  sake  of  tkoee*  partial 
beauties  wkick  constitute  tke  ckief  grace  of  poetry  and  music ;  nor 
will  I  cite  ike  example  of  eitker  antient  or  modem  autkors  wko 
are  now  raised  to  a  splendid  immortality,  altkougk  tkey  almost 
entirely  disregarded  suck  |Nrecepts»    Tkis  reasoning,  altkougk  it 
Diigkt  once  kave  been  admitted,  would  only  serve  to  blind  good 
sense,  and  tkat  enligktened  reason  wkick  is  given  to  all  to  direct 
tke  labours  of  genius*.    Wkat  pleasure  can  a  spectator  eiypy  from 
a  drama  wkick  fails  in  interest  and  illusion  ^  and  kow  is  tkis  to  be 
maintained  wken  tke  poet  kas  not  tke  art  of  eutwining  it  witk  kis 
subject,  combining  action  witk  kis  scenes,  and  keeping  up  a  rela- 
tion between  all  tke  incidents  tkat  are  represented?    Hqwisan 
.  interest  to  be  obtained  witkout  persuasion,  wkere  tke  eye  is  in 
pejrpetual  contradiction  to  tke  sentiment?    wkere  tke  emotion 
wkick  skould  be  tke  effect  of  it,  fidls,  for  want  of  sufficient  reason 
.  to  produce  it  ?    If,  as  Boileau  says  in  a  verse,  wortk  any  recom- 
pense— 

<^  Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable,''  wkat  a 
permanency  of  glory  attends  tkose  works  wkere  trutk  finds  a 
place,  and  wkere  all  tke  circumstances  prove  tke  rejection  of  false* 
kood  ?  A  beautiful  air,  a  patketic  recitative,  may  enckant  for  a 
skerttime,  but  disarrangement  of  tke  parts,  incongruity  reigning 
tkrougk  a  wkole,  will  soon  do  away  witk  this  evanescent  warmth, 
wkick  cannot  find  sufficient  aliment.    But  I  kave  now  advanced 
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so  much  against  Metlasfdsio)  tbat  the  readbf  trilf  hnagine  1'lmve 
undertaken  tiiis  criticism  prlntipafly  with  a  view  tb  censui^  him^ 
If  this  should  Be  the  case,  I  must  intreat  him  to  give  up  such  ff 
suspieion.  f  protest  Aat  my  veneration  for  the  illustrious  author 
is  excesdve,  that  none  can  praise  him  with  more  sincerity,  nor 
more  willtngty  adopt  excuses  fbr  Bis  defects,  ^^quas  humano 
parum  cavit  nutura,**  snitfH  enough  in  comparison  with  hfs  other 
Hire  endowments.  But  it  was^  incumbent  on  me  fd^  sustain  In  tfte 
frst  place  the  resolution  ThavB*  intrepidly  taken,  never  for  sny 
Consideration  to  abandon  the  truth.  Besidesr  this  I  wished  to 
cauticm  aspirants  (if  my  opinions  merit  their  att^ntiony,  in  brder 
that  they  might  study  the  many  eisrcellences'  of  Metastfl:sio,  without 
imitatntg  those  things  which,  even  if  pardonable  In  hiim',  woufdfn 
them  be  inadttn«ibie.  Above  all,  Metastasio  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  moderfor  ttagedy,  as  some  Ttalian  writers  in'their  2eal  maln^ 
l^in. '  The  sufrlime  pathos  of  tragedy  ba^  as  much  to  Ab  witfc  the 
character  of  tfie  musical  drama,  as  the  ftoman  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  had  virith  a  dancer,  and  confounding*  one  with  the  other, 
win  only  dpotl  both.  With  these  precautions  I  recommend  all 
young  persons  to  study  Metastasio.  His  most  excelient  worte  are 
Za  ckmenza  df  Tito,  Actiilkin:  Silro,  1/Otimpiade,  Demofo^nte 
hsipite,  ZenoMa,  RegalOy  Temktoctey  La  Betulia  ttberata,  tfttias, 
with  a¥most  all  die  sacred  dramas.  The  neixt  in  tfae^  scale  are, 
Eiioy  L^Arta^ertCy  t^TStot  Cinese,  ThMetfio,  Catortey  fyerntefh% 
Adfianoy  €tr&  ricvmicittiay  Sin^y  ffiMH,  it  Tridnjb  di  Ciefh, 
1/Asilo  d^Amorty  La  contesa  dei  Wumiy  UAstrea  pFacatay  wMi 
some  other?  of  his  shorter  dramatic  compositions.  Theii  we  must 
have  some  indulgence  fbr  OiusttnOy  Dtdoncy  Semitamidey  Rtfg^ 
gieroy  Ahssandroy  il  Re  Paitorcy  and  some  of  his  sonnets. — 
Bwt  these  distinctions  will  no  more  sully  the  glory  of  this  great 
author,  than  criticisms  on  their  works  do  that  of  Virgil,  Homer, 
Corneille,  and  Racine,  to  whom  Metastasio  is  equal  in  his  kind. 
Hiewifl  always  be  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  first  lyric  poet 
in  the  universe.  Oreece  would  have  immortalized  hb  name,  as  she 
-  did  those  of  Linus  and  Orpheus. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FLORENCE, 


A.VTHOVQH  the  least  important  amongst  the  nurseries  of  musie 
in  Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Florence,  which  has  pro* 
duced  or  fostered  almost  all  that  is  illustrious  in  the  sister,  arts, 
should  be  without  distinction  in  this*  One  of  the  first.proofs  of 
the  musical  .taste  of  the  country  i^  to  be  observed  in  a  collection  of 
^^  Laudi  tpirituali^'*  a  kind  of  sacred  composition,  produced  and 
performed  at  Florence  so  early  as  the  year  1310,  by  a  Phiitiar- 
monic  Society,  which  still  exists.  In  addition  to  this,  the  town 
of  Aresszo,  which  gave  birth  to  Guido^  the  founder  of  the  present 
musical  system,  is  situated  in  Tuscany.  Music  however  appears, 
like  the  other  arts,  to  have  sprung  up  and  flourished,  principally 
under  the  festering  care  of  the  family  otMepUcL  Under  Lorenzo, 
the  magnificent)  Antonio  Squarcialuppi,  the  organist  of  the 
Duomo,  at  Florence,  was  so  much  esteemed  as  a.  musician,  that  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  on  wjbich  was  the  inscrip- 
tion given  in  the  note.*  At  the  same  period,  the  Canti  Cama$* 
dalesehi  wrere  sung  in  the  streets  of  Flwence,  and  the  learned 
Politian^  tutor  to  Leo  the  Tenth  and  the  other  sons  of  Lorenzo, 
who  left  amongst  his  works  a  discourse  on  music,  is  sajd  to  have 
died  whilst  playing  on  the  lute.  The  earliest  masters  of  the 
Florentine  School  form,  however,  like  those  of  almost  all  others, 
a  lint  of  laborious  mcnre  than  talented  composers,  uninteresting 
to  apy  but  the  scientific — but  as  we  have  ejideavoured  to  render 
all  our  former  histories  as  complete  as  possible,  we  shall  not 
curtail  this. 

Francesco  Corteccia  was  organist  to  the  grand  Duke  Cosmo  IL 
for  thirty  years,  and  was  also  a  composer  of  madrigals,  motets, 
and  Respomiones  et  JLeetioneSy  all  published  at  Venice.  His 
works  were  however  dry  and  upinteresting;  he  died  in  }581,  aqd 

*  Moltum   pr^fecto  debet  Musica  Aatonio  Squarcialpppo  orgaaistae.    Is  * 
enim  ita  gratiain  coajunzit  at  quartam  sibi  Yidereiitar   Charites  musicam 
adscivfase  sororem.    Florententia  ci vitas,  grati  aaimi  officiam,  rata  ejus  me- 
moriam  propagare  cujos  manas  tnepe  mortales  In  dalcem  .MfaniratkHiem  ad* 
dttxerat,  chi  soo  monumeutom  donavit. 
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was  succeeded  in  his  office  at  the  Tuscan  Court  by  Alessandro 
Striggio,  a  lutenist  and  voluminous  composer  of  some  celebrity. 
He  is  mentioned  frequently  in  Motley's  Introductiony  and  by  the 
historians  of  Italian  poetry,  Crescimbeni  and  Quadrio,  in  terms 
of  praise,  as  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  writers  in  Italy,  whose 
opi^ras  at  that  period  were  little  more  thaa  madrigals  ia  Mtion. 
But  in  such  art  early  stage  of  the  &rt,  great  proofr  of  talent  couM 
not  (rflen  be  looked  for,  and  cohs^qacintly  the  eotnpositioin  of 
Striggio,  especially  his  madrigals^  are  deficient  in  cleartiess  of 
harmony  and  beauty,  as  well  as  accent  in  melody.    Vincentio 
Ghdileo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Galileo,  was  the  ftcholaf  of 
Zarliao,  and  a  magician  of  some  note ;  he  played  on  the  late,  but 
he  was  most  knowki  as  a  theorist,  atid  that  in  a  toatrorersy  with 
his  master,  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrines  of  AristaxenaB, 
which  Earlilio,  as  a  friend  to  the  tempered  scales,  is  maeh  against. 
Galileo's  first  vrork   was  a  tract,  entitled  Discorso  intorno 
alTopere  di  JSarlino  /  tliis  was  aoticed  by  Zarlino^  alid  in  ISSi 
Galileo  piibliahed  his  Diclogo  deUa  MuHca  ^fU\ta  e  modems  in 
^ua  dijbia  contra  Giuieppe  Zarlinoy  in  which  ke  dedalnes  himself 
his  open  antagonist.    In  this  wt>rk  are  several  curioas  ofaaenra- 
tioAd  and  facto  relative  to  «iusic%    It  Was  the  opinion  of  the 
aathor  that  Italy,  which  at  that  period  contained  nitMre  musical 
people  than  any  country  ia  fiurojpe,  could  boaftt  of  oaiy  foar  great 
ofg^aistS)  viz.  Padtmmo^  Ckmdh  da  Coreggio^  Guami^  ahd  £rtn- 
tasthiy  and  he  coAiplains  bitterly  of  the  ^^  Musical  Embroiderers' 
of  his  time,  who,  by  their  changes  and  divisions  so  disgaised  every 
Aielody,  that  it  was  no  longer  iwogaizable."    He  eays  that  tke 
harp,  which  was  in  use  ia  Italy  fcefere  the  tilne  of  Dante^  was 
transported  thither  firom  Ireland^  and  the  guitar  fironi  Eaglattd, 
formerly  famous  for  their  manufacture. 

Antonio  Festa,  the  exa<^  tifne  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  un« 
kYiown,  was  nevertheless  a  "composer  of  far  superior  merit  to  that 
wliich  is  usually  displayed  in  the  works  of  the  masters.  w4^o  pre- 
ceded Palestrina  and  Garissimi.  His  motets  and  ^adrigab  ate 
clearly  and  well  phrased,  and  contain  much  rhythm  and  grace — 
indeed  Dr.  Burney,  who  Adored  many  of  his  compositions,  con- 
siders him  (Palestrina  and  Porta  e^Lcepted)  as  the  finest  contra- 
puntist of  italy,  before  Carissiaii. 

Of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  the  predecessor  of  Palestrina,  at  St. 
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Petei^'fl,  we  have  already  given  an  account.*  Thi^^  masters 
comprise  tbe  history  of  what  may  be  termed  the  first  era  of  the 
Florentine  School,  which  commenced  a  more  brilliant  career  with 
tbe  birth  of  Oiacomo  Peri,  in  1600|  at  Florence.  To  this  com- 
poser must  be  ceded  the  honour  of  having  invented  airsy  and  by 
this  nieans  diversified  the  character  of  the  opera,  which  before 
bJ9  time  consi^tfd  entirely  of  recitative.  The  credit  of  this  «tep 
tpw«rds  perjfection  in  music  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Cavalli, 
but  although  this  master,  certainly  highly  improved  and  n^onlded 
into  a  more  pleasing  shape  what  Peri  had  begun,  yist  th^  ^tter 
composed  the  opera  of  Eurydice,  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV « 
of  France,  with  Mary  di  Aledicis,  in  which  a  species  of  air  is 
decidedly  introduced  alternately  with  recitative,  although  it  coi^- 
sisted  of  nothing  more  than  one  or  two  stap^v^,  pf  ecjo^l^d  by  a 
short  symphony.  No  other  works  by  this  compoaer  ^fa  known, 
e^bcept  some  which  be  wrote  in  coijrjvaction  with  the  9'WP^ 
master,  Cassina. 

GiacomoCorsi,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  at  Florence,  pf  tbe  same 
standing  as  JE^eri,  distinguished  himself  as  j^  follower  of  the  nouses, 
and  particularly  of  Euterpe.  Rinuccini,  a  poet  of  sonie  eminence, 
finished  th(?Xit&r^i<i"ofhJs  operas,  which  w^p  performed  at  his 
own  palace,  in  the  presence  ^  the  Gr^d  Dul^e.  Th^se  drajpiis 
wereatamped  with  the  sam^  regularity  and  magnificemo  of  effect, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  that  characterise  the  opera  ^  t\e  preiient 
tjwae,  biit  as  he  was  assisted  by  Peri  ia  two  of  iksmy  fitqphne  mm! 
Qii  gmori  fApaUg  e  Circcy  it  is  Jbardly  to  be  ki^own  ^  which  to 
ascribe  their  superiority.  The  tru^y  qelebrated  Lully  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  but  his  genius  was  a^  it  were  ^a^asptai^ed  to 
another  soil,  and  we  sliajll  cefer  onr  nQ{i4oi:s  to  a  previous  article 
for  his  memoir.t 

.  Theaperaof  Italy,  whi^  x^oiv  began  r^ipidly  1^  rise  in  the 
scale  of  celebrity,  a«ul, to  add  ea^h  year  to  its  p^i^ctioih  ^49ps 
however  from  this  period  to  owe  much  to  tbe  prodvctions  of 
tbe  Florentine  school,  though  of  later  ye^^  ft  has  had  some 
masters  to  boast  who  are  bril^ant  ornaments  to  Xh^  fEiHnalfi  of  art. 
CHv*  notices  will  therefore  beb^ief  :-rA/;QiaJM^li>  a  composer  who 
flourished  tow^ds  the  ^nd  tPf  ^he  Ji7th  cep(#ry,  cpnippsfi^  ;l;^e  s.eri- 

•  See  Vol.  6,  p^ige  104.  f  See  Vot.  7,  f^age  43. 
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ous  operas  of  Damira  placata  9ind  Ulisscy  and  some  of  ihe  earliest 
comic  operas  ever  produced.  The  Chevalier  Giovanni  Apolloni 
was  at  this  period  also  a  dramatic  composer  of  eminence ;  his 
operas  were  ArgiOyAstiagey  II  Schiavo  tegio^  and  Dori^  a  pastoral 
or  comic  6pera.  Though  it  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  in- 
clude instrumentalists,  yet  there  were  at  this  period  two  Floren- 
tines who  highly  adorned  their  art.  Francesco  Oeminiani  was 
born  at  Lucca,  in  1680.  His  first  instructions  in  music^  and  on 
the  violin,  were  received  from  Aless.  Scarlatti,  and  afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pupils  of  Corelli,  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  London,  but  he  died  at  Dublin  in 
1762.  Geminiani  published  in  London  a  Treatise  on  Good  Taste, 
Tht  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin^  The  Art  of  Accompanimeniy  and 
a  Dictionary  of  Harmony.  His  sonatas  in  Corelli's  style  are 
very  superior  compositions, 

Maria  Veracini,  another  violinist  of  the  same  school,  bom  at 
Florence  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  travelled  a  great  deal, 
and  obtained  a  large  portjbn  of  success  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  So  great  was  his  talent  and  so  excellent  his  style  that 
ev«n  Tartini  himself  journeyed  irith  him  to  obtain  his  instruction. 
At  this  period  the  two  serious  operas  o(  II  Pastor  fido  and  Romulo 
e  TaziOy  composed  by  Luigi  Pietragrua,  had  considerable  success. 

A  marked  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  Florentine  and 
the  other  Italian  schools  is,  that  instead  of  numbering  sacred  with 
dramatic  composers,  it  can  boast  only  of  those  of  the  latter  class 
after  the  time  of  Festa.  The  cause  is  undiscovered,  nor  is  it  of 
sufflcient  importance  to  require  any  research,  we  only  mention  it 
as  a  peculiarity. 

Antonio  Pistorini,  born  at  Florence  in  the  17th  century,  from 
whose  band  there  is  no  composition  extant,  was  yet  known  in  his 
day  as  an  eminent  musipian;  His  works  were  dramatic,  iind  ap- 
pear to  liave  bean  principally  comic  operas  and  interludes. 

Another  and  still  greater  violinist  now  claims  our  attention — 
the  celebrated  Pietrp  Nfirdini,  who  was  born  at  Leghorn  in  1725^ 
This  able  performer  was  the  greatest  of  Tartini's  scholars,  and  in 
the  year  1769,  provied  at  once  bis  gratftufle  and  respect  for  his 
master,  by  attending  him  in  his  last  iUness  with  almost  filial  piety. 
Nardini  was  first  violin  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He 
^ray^lled  a  gopd  deal  in  Italy  and  permany,  ^nd  was  for  some 
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time  ID  the  service  of  the  Dnke  of  Wirtemburg'.  Afler  thirty 
years  absence  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  there  composed 
his  sonatas,  which  are  <  so  celebrated  for  beauty  of  expression.— « 
Nardini  excelled  chiefly  in  the  execution  of  the  adagio. 

Giovanni  Placidio  Ruttini  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1790*  At 
the  age  of  £4  he  w^it'into  Oarmany  and  established  himself  at 
Prague,  where  he  remained  till  the  y^ar  1766 ;  he  then  returned 
to  Italy,  and  produced  at  Modena  and  el^where  several  operas 
of  his  composition ;  three  only  are  known-«^C7/t  Span  in  Mascheri^ . 
Amor  induitriosoj  and  Vahgeso.  Whilst  in  Germany  Ruttini 
published  at  Nuremberg  several  sonatas  fortheharsichord;  Peit- 
sa  a  ierbarini^  an  aria  for  a  soprano,  and  a  eantata,  LMma  e  TumOy 
the  poetry  of  which  was  written  by  Maria  Antoinette,  Electress 
of  Saxony .-«-N.  Sofia,  chapel  roaster  at  Lucca,  his  native  city, 
composed  4t  this  period  a  grand  mass,  which  was  executed  at 
Florence  with  success.  We  must  also  mention,  as  a  native  of 
Liucca^  where  he  was  bom  in  1740,  one  of  the  finest  instrumenta- 
lists that  ever  lived,  Luigi  Boficherini.  His  memoir  has  already 
been  given.*  Bernardo  Mengoissi,  born  at  Florence  in  1758,  laid 
claim  tk>  the  gratitude  of  the  art  in  a  double  capacity ;  he  was 
celiebrated  both  as  a  composer  and  a  singer.  JPrance,  at  this- 
period^  the  well-^known  asylum  of  Italian  artists,  became  the 
adoptive  country  of  Meiigozzi,  and  at  Paris  his  talents,  both  as  a 
singer  and  dramatic  composer,  were  highly  applauded.  *  Afler 
having  first  brought  his  music  into  notice  by  introducing  it  into 
the  operas  in  which  he  performed,  he  produced  with  great  success 
the  following  entire  comic  operas;  Les  deux  Vi$ir$y  IsabeUede. 
Salisbury^  Pourceaugnac,  Les  Habitani  de  VaucluiCj  Brunei  ei 
Caroline^  Lm  Dame  voiUe^  aikl  Vne  fauie  par  amour.  The  style 
pf  Mengoszi  was  original,  and  cannot  be  better  described  than  as 
exceedingly  spirited,  it  was  so  close,  yet  so  expressive.  During  the 
youth  of  the  preceding  composer,  Gualberto  Brunetti  and  Florido 
Tomeoni  had  distinguished  themselves  in  Florence ;  the  former, 
who  was  the  organist  of  Pisa,  by  the  opera  of  Beriholdo;  the 
latter,  by  a  learned  work  on  his  art,  explaining  the  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Italians  in  music. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our  short  account  of  the 

*  See  Vol.  6,  page  361. 
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SeiMiol  of  PloresM,'  and  are  happy  to  terminate  it  with  the  me- 
noir  of  its  finest  eonposer,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  art.  We  allude  to  Maria  Luigi  Carlo 
Zenobia  Salrador  Cherabini,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1760. 
At  nine  years  oldCherubini  begun  to  study  composition  under 
Bartholonieo  Felice  and  his  stm,  and  at  the)jr  death  he  was  placed 
with  BisEari  and  Castrucei.  It  sooa  appeared  to  what  good  pur- 
pose the  talents  of  the  youth  had  been  caltirated.  Before  he 
attained  his  ISth  year  he  had  conposed  an  opera  and  a  mass, 
which  were  succeeded  during  the  next  five  years  by  several 
sacred  and  dramatic  compositimis,  all  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. Such  wondei&l  precocity  engaged  the  attention  of 
Leopold  II.  who  in  1778  granted  him  a  pension  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  under  Sarti,  with  whom  Cherubiai  remained  at 
Bologna  for  four  years,  and  who  valued  his  talents  so  highly  as 
to  employ  him  in  oomposing  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  operas  for 
him.  In  1784  Cherubini  visited  London,  where  he  stayed  two 
years,  and  produced  the  operuami  Lajittta  prindpcBsa  and  CHuUo 
Sahino.  Oherubini,  though  he  travelled  much,  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifil  at  Paris,  which  may  be  coasideved  as  his 
adopted  country*  He  was  nassed  one  of  the  five  inspectors  of  the 
Conservatory  at  its  organisaitioo,  and  has  taken  a  part  in  several 
of  the  ^^ MetkodeB^^  published  under  its  sanction.  His  opein.  of 
JLodoiskay  produced  at  Paris  in.  1791,  is  generally  considered  aa 
his  chef  d-eeuvre.  The  etyle  of  Cherubini  combines  great  rich^ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  instrumental  efi»ct,  withaciance,  melo<fy, 
and  originality  in  his  vocal  music*  How  finsqaently  do  his  superb 
overtures  to  dnaerean^  and  Lcb  deusjoumies  nsake  adistinguished 
feature  in  our  fMnsent  ooMnrt  bills  I  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  operas  t«-^178O,i0ntit(o  EMo^  1762,  Armida^  Meisenxio^Bl 
Florence ;  Adriam^  m  B^rioj  at  Leghorn ;  17BS,  Lo  Spotodi  itne 
Jbmine;  17M,  JLr'dMiii'db,  ai  Floreaee^  Ai<»$imdro  meW  Indie^Bt 
Mantua;  1786,  Lapda  Pmudpe$$aj  at  London;  1786,  Gitdio 
SMn^y  at  London ;  1788,  Iphigwa  in  Aulidc^  at  Turin ;  Demo* 
phootij  at  Pasis ;  1790,  Addttiojis  toCSmarosa^s  lialitm^  in  Londra^ 
•at  Paris;  1791,  Lodoiska,  at  Paris;  1794,  MUha;  VJ^l,  MedSe; 
1796,  X;UcieUefiePenug9iM',  1799>  La  PuniUmi^  La  Prison^ 

*. See  Vol.  3,  paye  4U.. 


nUre,'  1600^  Le»  dm§s  JomnenM t  l9(»,Amefmn;  ISM^  AehilU 
d  Seym  (a  balkt) ;  1806,  FMlska^  at  Viemia ;  180S,  Pigmag- 
iiane^  at  the  theatre  of  the  ThuiUeriM  t  betides  tlieae  operae^ 
Chenibmi  has  eetajMited  a  great  deal  of  ckarcli  and  cbamber 
inusie,  scarcely  less  admired. 


MADAME  CARADORI  ALLAN. 


JLhb  modifications  of  manner  iti  vocal  art  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  no  less  namerous  than  the  indlvidiials  who  have  iHustrated  the 
science  and  distinguished  themselves  by  stipertor  performance. 
We  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  fact  in  our  memoir 
of  Miss  Stephens,*  but  it  seems*  more  extraordinary  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Italita  singers,  whose  feelings  are  eqnaily 
warm,  whose  principles  of  instmolion  are  nnifbrm,  whose  modes 
of  expression  ars  alike,  and  whc^e  talents  are  more  generally  afid 
more  constantly  directed  towatdd  dramatic  music  than  those  of  the 
singers  of  our  own  country.  Italians  concentrate^^the  English 
dissipate  their  powers.  i%e  former  rarely  quit  the  musk  «if  their 
own  composers  or  of  their  own  theatres — the  latter  on  1^  con- 
trary aspire  to  be  at  once  Italian  and  English  singers  in  all  styles, 
the  church,  the  orchestra,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber.  Hence 
we  view  with  Kttle  surprize  the  diversity  of  style,  or  rather  the 
absence  of  any  decided  characteristic  style  in  our  native  vocalists-^ 
bat  in  Italians,  though  easily  accounted  for  by  the  diSISrenceof 
natural  endowment,  of  industry,  opportunity  of  instruction,  or  of 
hearing  good  performers  which  the  individuals  happen  to  pos- 
sess, the  variety  is  no  less  perceptible  and  no  less  a  matter  for 
our  admiration,  since  it  demonstrates  the  infinitely  delicate  divi- 
sions of  which  both  nature  and  art  are  susceptible,  even  when  nar- 
rowed by  natural  predilections  imd  national  customs,  and  displays 

Vdh  3,  page  60. 
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tastUl  griMiter  adTftiitagie  the  force  of  inieUeet  over  the  acqnisitions 
of  a  singer.  The  lady  whoae  taleats  we  are  about  to  describe 
If  as  not,  it  seems,  originally  educate^  with  a  yiew  to  the  profes- 
sion. She  is  the  daughter  of  Baron  De  Miinek^  a  native  of  Alsace, 
and  a  Colonel  in  the  French  army.;  but  at  his  death  she  found 
herself  compelled  to  turn  her  musical  acquirements  to  the  means 
of  improving  her  own  fortune  and  assistiiig  that  of  her  mother, 
to  whose  sole  care  and  attention  she  is  indebted  for  so  much  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  art  as  she  enjoyed  at  her  entrance  into  pub« 
lie  life.  Madame  De  MUnck  was  her  only  instructress,  and  we 
the  more  earnestly  insist  upon  this  point  because  that  lady  still 
exercy^es  her  aWlities  as  a  teacher,  and  did  not  the  fine  science 
of  her  daughter  sufficiently  declare  her  capability,  we  could  from 
the  best  and  most  disinterested  authority  support  her  claims  to 
the  character  of  a  most  e^ceel^nt  teacher  qf  singing. 

Madame  Caradori  first  appeared  (at  the  short  notice  of  three 
days)  in  England,  and  indeed  on  the  stage,  as  Chcrubino^  in 
Mozart's  Le  noxte  di  Figara-^^  character  which  unites  innooency, 
archness,  and  that  nameless  passion  in  its  earliest  rudiiaents, 
which,  <^  through  certain  strainers  well  refined,'"  becomes  the 
^'gentle  love/'  that  according  to  our  ethical  poet,  charms  one  of 
the  sexes^  and  according  to  the  experience  of  human  life,  consti- 
tutes the  most  enviable  guide  io  the  happiness  of  the  other — so 
truly  so  indeed,  that  they  who  do  not  arrive  at  the  sentiment, 
esteem  it  necessary  to  their  success  to  affect  all  its  semblances. 
We  have  ever  esteemed  this  part  to  be  amongst  the  most  hazard- 
ous an  actress  can  encounter,  for  while  too  cold  .a  demeanour  de- 
stroys all  the  effect,  too  forward  a  carriage  is  sure  to  entail  imputa- 
tions which  the  delicacy  of  asensitiv^ mind  wouldmost  wish  toavoid. 
Madame  Caradori  succeeded  perfectly,  and  it  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed,  how  entirely  the  delicate  susceptibility  of  her  mind^  as 
pourtrayed  in  her  perfornmnce,  accords  with  the  most  indispensa- 
ble requisites  of  the  part.  From  the  period  of  her  appearance  to 
,  the  present  hour  she  has  continued  to  sustain  an  equal  reputa- 
tion, and  which,  if  it  has  not  actually  risen  to  the  station  of  the 
prima  donna,  has  yet  stoodso  near  it,  as  to  render  the  distinction 
all  but  imperceptible.  Madame  Caradori's  voice  is  not  of  that 
extensive  volume  that  fills  the  ear  with  its  tone,  and  commands  as 
it  were  admiration  by  its  force.    Neither  can  it  be  called  thin. 
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bat  it  baa  a  sort  of  middle  power,  wbile  ita  quality  is  sweet,  P«^9 
and  delicaie.  It  is  probably  owing  to  IhiSy  tbat  sbe  pleases  even 
more  in  tbe  orchestra  than  upon  the  Italian  stege^  for  it  is  in  tbe 
nearer  approximation  of  tbe  obamber  that  ber  perfections  are  all 
to  be  apprebended-^leUcacyyestrenie  delicacy,  botb  in  conceptioa 
and  execution,  being  tbe  paoaliaraud^  capital  property  of  Madame 
Caradori's  singing.  Her  intonation  is  fiir  nuure  correct  tbao 
usually  appertains  to  tbe  peribnaeis  of  the  King's  Theatre* 
The  same  precision  which  appliee  to  her  moAner  generally,  belongs 
to  this,  one  of  tbe  first  if  not  the  T«py  first  atlribiie  ef  fine 
performance* 

In  poiot  of  conceptioa,  Madame  Caradovt  tempeie  the  wennih 
of  ItaUaii  sensibiltty  with  a  chastiiy  thai  is  all  but  Eegltsh^  aadl 
wfail^  ber  own  eountrymen  esteem  her  mere  eeU  then  eDrnporte 
with  their  fiery  temperament,  the  fiaglish  eve  delighted  with  the 
•weet  and  e^gant,  but  obyieusly  restricted,  memier  to  which 
she  at  aU  times  adheres.  It  is  this  quidily  perhaps  that  renders 
her  fiogUsh  singing  more  like  that  ef  a  native  tben  the  ex« 
eentioR  of  most  foreigners*  She  has  married  Mr*  Alkmt  the 
secretary  of  the  King's  theatre,  and  thee  her  aoquainlance  with 
our  language  has  probably  been  frctlitetedt  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
even  the  most  austere  judges  of  our  Bative  school  are  loud  in  their 
eommendations  of  her  English  style. 

Madame  Caradori's  exeeutiou  is  facile,  neat,  and  polished  ie  a 
very  high  degree;  indeed  this  must  be  reckoned  aoMUigst  the  first 
of  her  vocal  accomplisluBeats.  The  same  chaste  ek^aoce  that 
pervades  the  rest  of  her  performance  as  fmmd  to  govern  her  displi^ 
of  ornament.  If  she  never-  astenishes)  she  is  always  gracefully 
pleasing.  The  raibellislutteiits  she  appends  never  seem  extrava* 
gaAt — liftboy  seldom  surprise,  they  are  never  without  their  effect, 
because  they  are  never  comaum.|  they  are  in  fact  ibe  effipring  of 
the  delicate  fancy  and  calm  judgment  which  throw  so  polished  an 
air  over  all  the  demeanour  of  this  truly  elegeut  women. 

As  a  musician,  Madame  C.  raidks  high*  Bhe  reads  music  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  aecuracy*-«-a  ctrcumalance  that  adds  very  much 
to  her  usefulness  as  w%ll  as  to  her  reputation  as  a  professor. 

From  this  relation  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  is  alwayssimple,  unaffected  and  graceful,  falling  short  of  the 
very  highest  class  only  in  thatpowerfbl  and  deep  expression,  that 
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grangusto^  which  -depends  upon  energy  of  character  and  ydlume 
of  voice.  To  be  lost  in  the  passion  of  the  song  and  to  think  of 
nothing  else — to  deiivier  up  all  the  feelings  and  all  the  faculties — ' 
to  be  absorbed 'and  as  it  were  transmuted  into  the  very  being,- 
requires  a  temperament  as  fearless  as  commanding — a  mind,  which 
if  it  be  not  absolutely  conscious  of  its  own  force,  is  yet  so  free 
from  all  selfish  considerations,  so  "wholly  possessed  and  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  art,  as  belongs  only  io  the  enthusiasm  of  high 
phantasy.  Such  a  creature  Madame  Caradori  Allan  assuredly  is 
nol«  She  is  rather  of  that  nature  which  charms  by  simplicity,  by- 
gentleness,  and  by  the  elegance  which  seldom  fails  to  accompany 
a  disposition  truly  feminine.  Madame  Caradori  Allan  is  indeed 
one  of  those  pure  and  bright  characters  who  have  of  late  risen 
to  dignify  a  profession,  stigmatised  rather  by  the  deplorable  excep* 
tions  to  virtuous  conduct,  than  by  any  thing -necessarily  apper- 
taining to  its  exercise.  Her  manners  are  most  amiable  in  private 
life,  and  she  has  her  reward  in  the  estimation  which  awaits  her 
wherever  she  appears,  and  in  the  friendship  of  persons  of  .the 
first  condition.  .  What  the  vast  progression  which  is  now  advanc- 
ing intellect  may  arrive  at  in  another  age  we  shall  not  presume  to 
anticipate  ;  but  we  of  this  have  already  witnessed  the  benefits  of 
talent  combined  with  condoct,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
their  possessors  a  part  and  no  inconsiderable  partof  the  ^  natural 
aristocracy"  of  this  free  country,  where,  although  the 
«<^  Genus  et  proavos  et  que  non  fecimusi  psi*' 
preserve  to  the  descendants  of  illustrious  men  the  privileges  their 
great  ancestors  have  earned,  there. is  yet  a  perfect  recollection 
thatmerit  is  the  fountain  of  honour,-  and  living  talent  commands 
no  less  homage  than  those  distinctions  which  are  but  repreaenta-' 
tive  of  that  which  has  been.  And  it  is  alike  honourable  to  both 
countries,  that  the  Italian  stage  should,  in  the  person  of  Madame 
Caradori  AUan^  boast  so^r  an  example  of  the  most  unsullied 
morals  and  the  sweetest  manners,  whilst  the  English  theatre  has 
at  its  head  a  female  like  Miss  Stephens,  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
ihcense  of  a  nation's  praises^  retains,  a  purity  of  manners  that 
would  adorn  any  condition. 
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Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Anthems^  for  the  use  of  the 
'  Church  of  England;  composed  zoiih  dn  A^companimfittt  for  the 

Organ  or  Piano   Farie^   by  Sir  John  Sievmson^  Mms,  Dfic. 

In  two  volumes^    London.    Power^ 

The  history  of  the  muaic  of  all  nations  will  be  fcmnd  to  be  ▼eiy 
much  connected,  even  where  it  is  not  primarily  derived  from  and 
fixed  upon  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  Italy  had  ^er  masses 
before  her  operas^  though  her  fame  seems  now  rather  to  be  placed 
upon  the  dramatic  than  the  eccle^astical  compositions  of  her  most 
celebrated  masters.  And  if  the  name  of  Rossini  is  now  more 
popular  and  wide«Bpreading  than  that  of  Palestrina,  the  reason, 
lies  scarcely  more  in  the  distance  oftime  at  which  the  latter  wrote, 
than  in  the  change  which  has  tajien  place  in  manners  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  affections  to  which  these  several  works  are  ad- 
dressed. When  Palestrina  lived  and  wrote,  the  church  had  not 
only  a  deeper  and  a  stronger  hold  on  men's  minds  than  at  present^ 
but  being  almost  the  only  seat  of  the  arts,  there  was  probably 
much  of  the  same  inducements  to  lead  the  population  4o  the 
exercise  of  their  devotions,  whicli  draw  them  now  to  places  of 
amusement.  In  Italy,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  the  «tage  may- 
fairly^  be  saidio  have  triumphed  over  the  church* 

But  in  JSngland  this  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  the  case. 
For  if  our  noble  i^athedml  service  be  fallen  into  comparative  or 
complete  neglect^  nationally  speaking — if  half  a  dozen  old  men 
and  wom^n,  or  as  many  of  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  make 
up  the  entire  numbera  of  the  daily  congregations^  for  whom  such* 
splendid  architecture  subsists,  such  noble  establishments  are* 
formed,  and  such  munificent  endowments  granted,  wo  dare  fiot 
ibnn  any  other  supposition  than  thatthe  sfaarad  lies  "very  much  at 
the  doors  of  the  diurchT— of  those  dignitaries,  who  declare  them- 
selves called  of  heaven,  and  who  are. appointed  and  pliid,  enor- 
mously paid,  to  preserve  the  venerable  ceremony  in  all  its  beauty 
of  holiness,  as  well  as  to. support  it  With  all  the  solemn^  science  of 
which  it  is  so  supremely  capable.  If  then  we  see  that  neither  the' 
duty  of  the  observance  nor  the  attraction  that  ought  to  sui-round  so 
important.anobjectha&been  found  sufficient  to  keep  alive ^in  their 
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purity  among  mankind,  the  sentiments  of  the  pious  founders  of 
all  this  vast  apparatus,  we  dare  not  seek  for  a  cause  any  where 
but  in  the  shameless  ignorance,  indilierence,  and  negltgMce  whtch 
have,  but  too  oAea  been  observed  to  fani^  gradually  permiitted  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  to  other  persons,  if  not  to  other  purposes 
th|in  those  for  whom  and  for  which  these  endowments  were  in- 
tended, and  which  have  prepared  the  way  to  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  respect  siich  combinadoBS  of  powerfiil  inAuenee  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire.  Yet  notwithstanding  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
most  glaring  and  the  most  painful  iketi,  to  admit  that  such  has 
been  the  fate  of  our  noble  cathedral  service,  we  must  still  believe 
that  sacred  music  still  holds  iU  pre-eminence  in  the  estimadon  of 
the  people  of  England.  Our  oraterios  are  the  test  of  the  truth  of 
this  belief.  For  when  has  any  secular  or  dramatic  music  super* 
seded  the  performance  of  Handel's  sacred  compositions?  No 
not  even  his  own  secular  works  have  lived  to  vie  with  bis  church 
music  The  Messiab,  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  the  Coronation 
and  Funeral  Anthems,  not  to  mention  many  others  of  his  strictly 
ecclesiastical  writings,  have  stood  far  above  the  competition 
offered  by  any  of  his  opera  songs  or  oonoerted  pieces.  If  it  be 
replied  that  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  one  species  is  so  far 
superior  to  the  qualities  of  the  other  as  to  forbid  comparison,  the 
answer  will  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  The  English,  it  ie 
thus  demonstrated,  are  yet  a  people  whoee  grave  and  strong 
minds  are  to'be  moved  by  serious  and  solemn  thoughts,  as  well  by 
light  aad  vqluptttous  amusements,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
music  of  the  church,  or  music  of  that  sacred  character  which 
approaches  so  nearly  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  sentiment 
from  ecclesiastical  composition,  properly  so  called,  still  preservea 
an  obvious  ascendancy  over  the  general  mind,  and  a  high  place 
^mong  the  oational  entertainments. 

Wbil^  tbea  w^  admit  the  decline  of  eccksiaBtical  composition, 
ive  would  point  out  that  there  still  subsists  a  strong  national 
attachment  tp  sacred  music-^ufficiently  strong  indeed  to  prove 
that  a  far  grei^ter  share  of  veneration  might  have  been  kept 
towards  it|  bad  its  cojoservators  done  their  duty,  and  also  that 
even  now  ther^^  is  a  basis  wide  enough  to  build  the  hope  of  re- 
newed at^ntion  upon,  if  becoming  efforts  are  made.  When  a 
work  lijie  tjhe  j^ne  before  us  appears,  it  affords  some  proof  that 
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this  kofie  yet  li«M  in  «!»  bmttt  oftlM  urtiit,  fts  vrall  m  iniht 
beKef  of  the  publialier.  Wttli  tlie  view  tbert^re  of  conveying 
some  notioa  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  sUitio  ofeodesiastical 
oompositioQ  ia  EAghmd^  we  shall  fo  bnek  ^  theMirly  jperiodsof 
its  history,  «iid  trace  it  downward  to  the  present  time. 

The  earliest  service  prepared  for  the  church  of  England^  sub- 
sequent to  the  ReformatioB,  was  composed  by  John  Merbecfca  or 
Marbeck,  of  whrnn  Fox  ia  his  ^  Ads  and  Monanewls,*'  giyes  a 
curious  biographical  account.*  ^  This  service  was  entitled  the 
Boke.of  CommoQ  Praier,  noted/'  This  book  may  truly  be  const* 
dered  as  the  foundation  of  the  aivaioal  senriee  of  the  chui^ch  of 
England. 

^*  It  was  formed,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  the  model  of  the 
Romish  ritual ;  there  was  a  general  recitatory  intonation  for  the. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice as  were  most  proper  to  be  red,  in  a  certain  key  or  pitch:  to  the 
introitus,  supplications,  suffrages.responses,  prefaces,  nost-comuu- 
nioDs,  and  other  versicles,  m^oaies  were  adapted  of  a  grave  and 
decent  form,  and  nearly  as  much  restrained  as  tnoee  of  St.  Ambrose 
or  Gregory ;  and  these  had  an  harmonical  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  service,  the  dominant  in  each  being  in  unison  with  the  note  of 
the  key  in  which  the  whole  was  to  be  sunjg;. 

^'  After  a  short  explanation  of  the  musical  clra^racters  that  occur, 
in  the  book,  follows  the  order  of  Mattind^  beginninff  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as  it  is  not  reauired  by  the  rubric  to  be 
sung,  is  set  to  notes  that  bespeak  notninff  more  than  a  succession 
of  sounds  of  the  same  name  and  place  in  the  scale,  viz.  C  $olfa  ui^ 
that  being  about  the  mean  tone  of  a  tenor  voice.  These  notes  are 
of  various  lengths,  adapted  to  express  the  quantity  of  the  sylla- 
bles, which  they  do  witn  ^reat  exactness. 

^^  For  the  reasons  of  this  uniform  kind  of  intonation  it  is  neees* 

•  Mafbeck  was  organist  of  Windsor,  and  with  other  persons  faTourable  to 
the  RelormatioD,  had  formed  a  society.  Upon  intimation  that  they  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  obtained  a  oominissioa  to 
search  for  heretical  books.  Anthony  Person,  a  priest;  Robert  Testwood,  a 
singing  man  ;  John  Marbeck,  and  Henry  Filmer,  a  tradesman  of  the  town, 
were  apprehended.  Amoagst  ths  papeis  of  Marbeck  were  found.  In  his  hand 
writing,  some  notes  on  the  bibJe  aad  an.  English  concordance.  He  explained 
his  possession  of  these  things  by  his  own  pious  industry  and  his  poverty,  which 
induced  him  to  copy  and  compose  what  he  could  not  afford  to  purchase ;  but 
he  was  nerertheless  tried  for  heresy,  with  his  three  friends,  and  condemned. 
They  were  burned  on  the  day  succeeding  the  trial,  and  Marbeck  appears  to 
have  been  saved  by  the  personal  regard  entertained  for  him  by  Gardiner,  to 
whom  his  sentence  was  remitted.  After  his  escape  he  applied  strenuously  to 
his  professional  studies,  and  two  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  iaith,  and  completed  aud  published  his  con- 
cordance. 
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cesary  to  recur  to  the  praotke  of  the  eburcb  at  the  time  when 
fchorad  or  aotiphonal  singing  was  first  introduced  into  it,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  liturgy  was  suns  ;  which 
being  granted,  the  regularity  of  the  service  required  tnat  such 

Birts  of  it  as  were  the  most  proper  for  music,  as  namely,  the  Te 
eum  and  other  hymns,  and  also  the  evangelical  songs,  should  be 
sung  in  one  and  the  same  key  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  this 
key,  which  was  to  pervade  and  govern  the  whole  service,  should 
be  fixed  and  ascertained,  otherwise  the  clerks  or  singers  might 
carry  the  melody  beyond  the  reach  of  their  voices.  As  the  use  of 
organs  or  other  instruments  in.  churches  was  not  known  in  those 
early  times,  this  could  no  otherwise  be  done  than  by  giving  to  the 

Erayers,  the  creeds,  and  other  parts  of  the  service  not  so  proper  to 
e  sung  as  red,  some  fi^eneral  kind  of  intonation,  by  means  whereof 
the  dominant  would  be  so  impressed  on  the  ears  and  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  that  sung,  as  to  prevent  any  deviation  from  the  fun- 
damental key;  and  accordingly  it  may  be  observed  that  in  his 
book  of  the  Common  Praier  noted,  Marbeck  has  given  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  an  uniform  intonation  in  the  key  of  C,  saving  a 
small  inflexion  of  the  final  clause,  which  here  and  elsewhere  he 
makes  use  of  to  keep  the  several  parts  of  the  service  distinct,  and 
prevent  their  running  into  each  other. 

^^  The  objections  of  particular  persons,  and  the  censure  of  the 
thirty-two  commissioners  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasti- 
carum  against  curious  singing  had  made  it  necessary  that  the  new 
service  should  be  plain  and  edifying.  In  order  that  it  should  be 
so,  this  of  Marbeck  was  framed  according  to  the  model  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  agreeable  to  that  tonal  melody, 
which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  have  celebrated  as  com- 
pletely adequate  to  all  the  ends  of  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving, 
and  every  other  mode  of  religious  worship.'* 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  liturgy  was  twice  regu- 
lated ;  Mary  rescinded  and  Elizabeth  re-established  the  second 
form.  She  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  solemn  church  service, 
and  in  the  forty-ninth  of  t^ose.  injunctions  concerning  the  clergy 
and  laity,  published  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  (A.D.  1559),  she 
especially  provides  ^*  for  the  continuance  of  syngynge  in  the 
church."  The  article  expresses  that  by  this  means  "  the  laudable 
scyence  of  Musicke  hath  been  had  in  estimation  and  preserved  in 
knowledge ;"  and  while  it  especially  provides,  "  neither  to  have 
the  same  in  any  parte  so  abused  in  the  churche,  that  thereby  the 
common  prayer  should  be  the  worse  understande  of  the  hearers," 
her  Majesty  ordains  that  "  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delite  in 
musicke,  a  hymn  may  be  sung  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of- 
the  service."  Marbeck's  may  henceforward  be  considered  as' the 
general  formula  of  church  service.    The  people  hoH^ever  were 
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probably  diaaHisReA  wilk  mere  melody,  and  ia  1560  a  musical- 
serVice  ior  three  and  four  parts  was  published,  by  John  Day. 
The  difference  between  Marbeck's  and  Day's  services  appear  to^ 
be,  that  in  the  former  the  whole  was  set  as  a  single  part ;  in  the- 
latter,  the  offices  in  general  were  composed  in  four  parts,  and  in 
the  following  order — Venite  exultemus,  Te  Deum,  Benedictus. 
Domiuus,  the  Letanie,  the  Lorde's  Prai^,  the  Commidiion,  con- 
taining the  Kyrieif  after  the  Commandments,  Gloria,  NiceneGreed, 
Sanctus,  and  the  Blessings  The  book  also  contains  prayers  and 
anthems  in  five  parts.  Tallis,  Caustin,  Johnson,  Oakland,  and 
Taveraer^  appear  to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the 
music.  The  base  of  the  anthems^  it  is  remarkable,  is  set  for  chil-^ 
dren's  voioBs.  Five  years  afterwards  Day  printed  a  second  col- 
lection. These  being  published  in  single  parts  the  books  are  now 
unfortunately  dispersed.     « 

We  have  adverted  to  these  particulars  concerning  the  formation 
and  introduction  of  the  liturgy,  though  in  truth  our  concern  is 
with  the  composition  of  the  cathedral  service.  But  the  names  of 
the  early  framers  of  the  music  of  the  one  are  also  those  of  the 
composers' of  the  other.  JDr.  Christopher  Tye,  Marbeck,  Tallis/ 
Bird,  Shephard,  Parsons,  and^Wm.  Mundy,  were  probably  the 
men  who  wrote  the  tunes  to  the  early  national  versions  of  the 
psalms,  as  well  as  those  anthems  and  services  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  several  of  them,  and  which  are  the.early  and  ex- 
cellent models  upon  which  almost  all  the  subsequent  writers  have 
wrought.  Many  collections  of  tunes  appeared  soon  after  the 
Reformation. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  held  to  be  the  father  of  English  compositions 
for  the  church.  He  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  organist  to 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary;  but  if  he  exercised 
that  office  it  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  appointment  of  such 
a  functionary  was  made,  but  that  he  performed  the  duties  as  one 
of  the  choir.  Harmony  and  contrivance  are  the  principal  attri- 
butes of  the  works  of  Tallis,  and  there  yet  exists  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  ingenuity  in  his  ^^  song  of  forty  parts/'*  which  is 
described  at  length  by  Dr.  Burney.  Upon  the  compositions  of 
this   ^*  admirable  contrapuntist,*'    as  Dr.  B.  calls  him,   and  a^ 

*  This  effort  of  thought  and  labour  has  however  been  exceeded  by  our 
learned  cotemporary,  Mr.  Worgan,  iu  his  motet  of  forty-five  parts. 
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all  jadki«iu»  critics  bsTeadiBitted  kin  tobe,  ttawli  lie  ditm  •( 
Engla^td  to  tht  titte  of  having  fooaded  a  acbool  of  occksiaatiQal 
writing  even  before  Paleitrina  bad  obtained  tbe  repntlrtioB  be 
soon  after  acqmred*  They  prore,  aaya  Dr.  B.  ^^  tbai  wo  bad 
eboral  muBic  of  our  own^  wbieb  tor  grtfriiy  of  style^  purity  of  bar- 
mony,  ingenuity  of  dedgn,  and  dbar  and  maeterly  contexture,  was 
eqoal  to  tbe  befit  productions  of  tbat  truly  TonaraUe  aaQter/* 
Sir  John  Hawkina  eonjectures^and  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, <^  that  be  laid  tbe  foundation  of  bia  gtudics  in  tbe  worlm 
of  the  old  entbedr(^li«ta  of  thia  kingdom^  and  probably  in  those  of 
tbe  German  aiusiciane^  who  in  bis  time  bad  the  pre^miaeooe  of 
tbe  Itallaae.*'  Hia  '^  abng  in  forty  parts/*  aeema  to  have  origi- 
nttltd  in  tbe  desire  to  outgo  Johannes  IkenheinU)  who  bad  made  a 
ooaipositioB  in  thirtynnx  parts.  Tallis*s  servioes  and  motets  were 
principally  written  to  Latin  words.*  Dr.  Aldrieh  has  adapted 
many  of  theai  ta  EngUsb  for  tbe  service  of  our  cathedrala^ 

Richard  Farrant  was  a  fentleman  of  the  ehapel  royal  in  I36ij 
and  bb  writings  are.  <^  in  a  style  remarkably  devout  andsolenui/' 

Williaas  Byrd  or  Bird  was  the  scholar  of  TalliSy  and  an  indus* 
triouB  and  leanied  composer.  It  has  been  very  justly  remarified^ . 
tbat  tbe  complexities  and  involutions  in  the  motion  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  parts  in  those  days  of  fligoe  and  contri^Anee,  must 
necessarily  have  consumed  a  prodigious  portion  of  th«  time  of 
Husmians  in  working  out  tkese  ebdmrate  oonsCmctiotnt.  The  Ive 
works  of  Bkrdy  which  Bumey  enumerates  as  having  been  publisbed 
by  him,  independently  of  the  share  be  had  in  the  Cantiones  saerm 
and  other  publications,  entitle  him  to  the  character  given  of  him 
idboTe.  His  pieces  were  also  chiefly  set  to  Latin  words;  butbisad- 
mircfr.  Dr.  Aldrieh,  has  givim  most  of  them  an  fiaglish  anrangement. 
Bird  is  the  reputed  author  of  tbe  canon  ^^  ^on  nobis  DomkieJ*^ 

Orlando  Oibbons,  according  to  Wood,  was  ^  accounted  one  of 
the  rearest  musicians  and  organists  of  his  time*"  In  lfi04  be  Was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapels  Royal.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  anthems  is  Hosantta  to  the  Son  of  David  ;f  and  its  charac* 

e  Some  of  the  iasiC  spsohnens  4)f  these  are  printed  in  tile  hiiterkf  of  iiaw*. 
kins  and  Burncy. 

f  It  is  tery  often  performed  at  the  concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  whoever 
has  heard  it  there  will  accord  with  Sir  John  Hawkins's  ackneigriedgemcat  of 
its  *^  unspeakable  jraudear*" 
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teristieB  are  tliose  of  his  coinpofiitions  in  geoeral-^ne  harmony, 
aiin{rfieity)  aii4  ^^  uimpeakable  grandeur.'*  Dr.  Tudway  says  of 
him,  after  eiilogigsing  Tallis  and  Bird,  ^^  that  none  of  the  later 
coQiposers  coold  ever  make  appear  so  exalted  a  faculty  in  compo- 
silioii9  for  the  church  except  that  most  excellent  artist,  Orlando 
GiMiops,  organkt  and  servant  to  King  Charles  I.  whose  whole 
saryfce^  wfctb  several  aothems^  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
church  compositions  which  have  appeared  pinca  the  time  of  TaUis 
and  Bird ;  the  air  so  solemn,  his  fugues  and  other  embeUisfaments 
so  just  and  naturally  taken,  as  must  warm  the  heart  of  any  one 
ifho  10  endued  with  a  soul  fitted  for  divine  raptures." 

TJbomas  Morley,  to  who9i  the  lovers  of  madrigal  are  so  much 
indebted,  produced  nothing  for  the  church  but  the  Burial  Service 
whidh  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  after  the  fteformatron,  and  which 
iM  9tifH  H&ed  ia  Westroinster  Abbey  on  great  and  solema  occasions. 
Dr.  Burney  heard  it  at  the  funeral  of  George  II.  and  has  given  an 
anaiyfiis  of  its  9everal  parts. 

Dr.  Bull,  though  a  player  of  extraordinary  powers  and  an  ela? 
borat0  composer,  added  little  to  ecclesiatical  music.  Difficulties 
were  Us  employment,  and  he  invented  almost  as  many  as  he  found. 

Such  were  the  composers  for  the  church  about  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — a  time  so  much  boasted  of.  Their  works  must  be  con- 
sidered according  to  the  genius  of  the  a^^e.  Singing  must  have 
been  in  a  very  infant  state,  and  infstrumental  music  was  less  ad- 
vaao^d.  Choral  harmony  was  alone  regarded,  and  those  attri- 
b«tii9,  which  most  delight  modem  musicians,  were  then  unknown. 
Rhythm,  accent,  and  graceful  melody  were  not.  But  these 
writers  laid  tbe  foundations  of  a  grave  and  solemn  strength,  which 
has  had  a  visible  operation  in  chastening  and  curbing  the  taste 
ever  9ioce ;  although,  as  Dr.  Buruey  observes,  new  ages  have  oc- 
casioned new  changes.  ^^  Thus  the  favourite  points  and  passages 
in  the  madrigals  o,f  the  sixteenth  century  were  in  the  seventeenth 
received  as  orthodox  in  the  church ;  as  those  of  the  opera  songs 
and  cantatas  of  the  seventeenth  are  used  by  the  gravest  and  most 
pious  ecclesiastical  composers  of  the  eighteenth.**  Such  being 
the  fact,  the  art  of  writing  ecclesiastical  mu9ic  should  seem  to  con- 
sist in  the  adoption  of  the  manner  of  a  previous  century ;  but  the 
learned  Doctor  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says,  that  ^^  the  fugues 
and  canons  of  the  sixteenth  century,  like  the  Gothic  buildings  in 
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which  they  were  sung,  have  a  gravity  and  grandeur  peculiarly^ 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  their  construction ;  and  when  either  of 
them  shall,  by  time  or  accident,  be  destroyed,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  should  ever  be  replaced  by  others  in  a  style  equally  re-, 
verential  and  stupendous.  They  should  theref6re  be  preserved  as 
venerable  relics  of  the  musical  labours  of  our  forefathers  before 
the  lighter  strains  of  secular  music  had  tinctured  melody  with  its 
capricious  and  motley  flights." 

The  composers  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  of  the  times  suc- 
ceeding to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  were  of  the  school  of 
which  Tallis  may  be  considered  as  the  head;  for  as  the  Sovereign 
came  from  a  country  less  advanced  in  the  arts  than  that  over 
which  he  was  to  rule^  he  neither  brought  improvement  nor  added 
to  the  encouragement  of  music.  Their  compositions  were  regarded 
as  learned  and  masterly,  but  they  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  their  predecessors.  Of  these  able  musicians  we  need  do  no 
more  indeed  than  insert  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  flourished 
down  to  the  times  of  Purcell,  for  they  gave  little  of  novelty  or 
invention  to  ecclesiastical  composition.    They  were  as  follow : 

FLOURI8HBD  rLOVRItRVD 

Hilton 1650       Shephard  ...«  1666 

Hooper  .......  1600       Strogerft 16 J% 

Humphrey  ..«•  1670       Tomkins 1607 

W.  Lawes  ....  16S0 

H.  Lawes 1660 

M.  Lock 1666 

J.  Muady 1690 

W.  Mondy....  1600 

Pierson 1640 

Rogers 1670 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  musicians 
belonging  to  the  choirs  were  driven  out,  the  organs  destroyed  or 
taken  down,  and  the  books  dispersed,  burned,  or  mutilated ;  and 
at  the  Restoration,  a  few  of  the  eminent  organists  and  singers  who' 
had  lived  in  retirement  during  the  period  of  Cromwell's  protec- 
torship, were  coUetted  together  to  re-establish  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  King's  CfaapeL  Dr.  Child,  C«  Gibbons  and  Son,  were 
appointed  organists.  Captain  Cook  the  master  of  the  boys,  and 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  were  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Anmer,  Tucker,  Henry  Lawes,  and  Henry  and  Thomas  Purcell, 
with  others  less  celebrated.  From  this  ae^a  may  be  dated  a  new 
manner  of  writing  for  the  church,  to  which  probably  several 


FLOURISHED 

Anmer 1610 

Baruard 1641 

Batten 1630 

Bevin 1689 

Blow 1680 

Child :  1636 

Deering 1640 

Este 1616 

GibboRS 1664 

Giles 16^2 


Todway  .....  1706 
Tamer  ......   1606 

J.Ward 1610 

While   1690 

Wilson 1644 

Wise 1670 
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\  coDtribiited.  First  the  natural  and  general  advancement 
of  the  progression  of  society— -a  cause  which  ought  never  to  be 
orerlooked  in  a  philosophical  view  of  the  changes  to  which  the 
artn  are  subjected.  9dly.  The  extens|on  of  the  studies  of  musi- 
cians to  the  compositions  of  other  nations ;  and  lastly,  to  the  per- 
sonal taste  of  the  Monarch  himself,  which  had  been  formed  in 
France,  where  a  livelier  style  of  writing  and  of  performance  pre- 
vailed. Wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the  services  and  anthems 
contained  in  Barnard's  collection,  which  constituted  nearly  all  the 
stock  with  which  the  Chapel  Royal  was  furiiished,*  the  King 
encouraged  the  yoiith  of  the  establishment  who  began  to  shew  a 
dispositlan  to  compose,  to  prosecute  their  effprts.  Amongst  these 
were  Pelham  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Wise,  who  introduced  a 
lighter  manner,  mixed  with  more  originality — ^but  the  principal 
improver  was  Henry  Piircell,  the  most  exalted  name  in  the  cata- 
logue of  English  composers. 

The  genius  of  this  musician,  who  was  born  in  1658,  but 
whose  life,  like  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Pelham  Hum- 
phrey,t  was  shor^,  was  by  this  means  early  attracted  to  eccle- 
aiaattcal  music,  and  great  as  he  was.in  secular  composition,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  his  writings  for  the  church.  He  not  only 
studied  the  early  models,  but  he  felt,  and  indeed  openly  pro- 
fessed, the  profound  veneration  and  delight  with  which  he 
regarded  the  then  later  composers  of  Italy — Carissimi,  Cesti,  and 
Stradella.  From  them  he  caught  the  love  of  expressive  melody, 
and  while  he  might  be  said  to  imitate  both  their  style,  and  in  some 
points  that  of  the  French,  which  Charles  II.  had  rendered  popular, 

♦  About  this  timd  it  was  very  common  for  persons  of  rank  to  resort  in 
the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul's  to  hear  the  service,  and  particularly  the  anthem ; 
and  to  attend  a  lady  thither  was  esteemed  as  much  an  act  of  politeness,'  as 
it  would  be  now  to  lead  her  into  the  opera.  In  the  life  of  Mary  Moders, 
the  famous  pretended  German  princess,  who  was  executed  in  the  year 
1673,  for  a  capital  felony  in  steahng  plate,  and  who  had  Heen  married  to 
many  husbandS)  it  is  related  that  wnilst  Mr.  Carleton,  one  of  them,  was 
cour^nff  her,  and  in  the  infancy  of  their  acquaintance,  he  invited  her  to 
honour  nim  with  her  company  to  St.  PauPs,  to  hear  the  or^an,  and  certain 
excellent  hymns  and  anthems  performed  by  rare  voices. — Flawkmi*  History 
of  Musk,  voL  4,  page  300. 

f  Gibbons  died  at  44,  Humphrey  at  27,  and  Purcell  at  37.«^<  If  these 
admirable  composers  had  been  blest  with  long  life,"  says  Burney,  ^*  we 
might  have  had  a  music  of  our  own,  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  France  and 
Germany.*' 

zz  2 
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he  ada|yted  the  nmirner  to  tke  genius  of  bis  country.  ^^  III  irrMng 
for  the  church/'  says  Burney,  ^^  whether  he  adhered  to  the  ela* 
borate  and  learned  style^  of  his  great  predeeesson^  Tallis^  Bird^ 
and  Gibbons,  in  which  no  instrument  is  employed  but  the  orgaD, 
and  the  sereral  parts  are  constantly  inoiring  in  fugue,  imitation^  or 
plain  counterpoint^  or  giring  way  to  feeling  and  imtgination^ 
adopted  the  new  and  more  expressive  style  of  which  he  was  ham* 
self  one  of  the  principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice  puts 
with  instruments  to  enrich  the  harmony  and  enforce  the  melody 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  manifested  equal  abilities  and 
resources."  Indeed  the  learned  Doctor  has  given  bis  sentimettts 
conceniing  most  of  Purcell's  chureh  pieces  at  lengthy*  and  while 
he  points  out  many  errors  and  defects,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  some  of  his  movements  to  be  ^^  tttdtf  divine  vmtic^^^  and 
others  to  have  reached  ^^  the  true  sublime/'f 

*  General  History  9f  Masic,  vol.  3,  page  480,  d  seq. 

i  A  curious  anecdote,  whiqh  we  tAiM  quote  from  Sir  John  Hawkias,  \9 
attached  to  the  composition  of  one  of  the  anthems,  **  The  taste  of  Chas.  IT. 
for  music,'*  says  the  historian,  ^^  seems  to  have  been  such  as  disposed  him 
to  prefer  a  solo  song  to  a  compoBition  in  parts,  though  it  mint  be  confessed 
that  the  pleassre  he  took  io  heariag  Mr.  Gostling  sing  is  a  proof  that  be 
knew  how  to  estimate  a  fine  voice.  This  gentleman  came  froBa  Canter- 
bury,  and  in  1678  was  sworn  a  gentleman  extraordinary,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  a  vacancy  then  happening  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Tucker, 
a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  royal  chapeL  He  was  aiWvards  sub-dean 
or  St.  Paul's,  and  his  memory  yet  lives  in  that  cathedral,  purcell  made 
sundry  compositions  purposely  for  him,  and,  among  others,  one,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  hbtory : — The  king  had  given  orders  for  butUing  a 
yacht,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  named  the  Fubbs,  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  we  may  suppose  was  in  her  person  rather 
full  and  plump.  The  sculptors  and  painters  apply  this  epithet  to  children, 
and  say  for  instance  of  the  boys  of  Fiammeago,  that  they  are  fubby.  Soon 
afler  the  vessel  was  launched,  the  kmg  made  a  party  to  sail  in  this  yacht 
down  the  river,  and  and  ronnd  the  Kentish  coast,  and,  to  keep  up  the  mirth 
and  fifood'  humour  of  the  company,  Mr.  Gostling  was  requested  to  be  of  the 
number.  They  had  got  as  low  as  the  North  Foreland^  when  a  violent 
storm  arose,  in  which  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  were  necessitated,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vessel,  to  hapd  the  sails  and  work  like  common  sea* 
men :  by  good  providence  however  they  escaped  to  land ;  but  the  dtstrete 
they  were  in  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gostling  which  was 
never  effaced.  Struck  with  a  just  sense  of  the  deliverance,  ami  the  horror 
of  tlie  scene  which  he  had  but  lately  viewed,  upon  his  return  to  London 
he  selected  from  the  psalms  those  passages  which  declare  the  wonders 
udn  terrors  of  the  deep,  and  gave  them  to  Purcell  to  compose  as  an 
anthem,  which  he  did,  adapting  it  so  pecuHarly  to  the  compass  of  Mr. 
Costiing*s  voice,  which  was  a  deep  bass,  that  hardly  any  person  but  himself 
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Stieli  Wis  Htfnry  Pwrcell.  He  km  been  ibUowed  by  a  ttatn  of 
conpomiv  as  naamron  if  not  ao  calclnrated  at  thbse  who  cam^ 
bafoi^  hitD.  We  AM  Mmflk^i^  oar  rapid  %lu4ih  by  a  lb4  of  Us 
soeoeMorS)  Adticittg  dnlyaudb  of  them  in  detail  aa  toay  ieem  to 
elaiin  partieafair  attention* 


AkMdh  •««..  U90 

Arnold 1790 

Beckwith  ....   1790 
Bishop  .  .s  . . .    1090 

ftyyoe   17l»0 

Brind  ..• 1700 

Camidge 1820 

♦Clarke 1700 

Cwh  .....    .   1830 

,  Creyghton  •  • .   1690 


Dapnis 


1710 
1790 


Bbdoa 

Greene   .r.«..  1730 

Goodwia 1710 

Hall 1690 

Hayes  .^ 1760 

Heiwtridge  *•«.   }7}Q 

Heseltiiie 17% 

Bine    1700 

Holdet  ...4  1^..   1670 

Isham    1718 

Jackson   1750 


Keat 

Kinn    1730 

Locke    1660 

Marsh    18ttO 

Wares    1770 

Pifgot 1700 

Reading 1720 

Riehardsoil   ..  1706 

Tupker 1670 

Trairers   1745 

Weldon 1710 


was  then^or  has  since  been  able  to  shig  it ;  but  the  king  did  not  live  to  hear 

it :  this  anthem,  tliough  never  printed,  is  well  known.     It  is  taken  from  the 

,  107th  psabn  |  the  first  two  verses  e^  the  aathent  are  the  29(1  and  %4A  of 

the  psabn — ^  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  oceupj  business  in 

freat  waters:  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord|  and  his  wonders  in  the 
eep.*'* 

♦  A  melaaclioly  bat  siagular  dnecdete  Is  oonnei4ed  wUh  the  lital  tetmkia^ 
tkm  put  to  the  eiisteoce  A  this  ^^  pathetic  compoaer,"  as  Dr.  Bumey  stylea 
him,  and  who  he  also  says  was  ^^  all  tenderness." 

^^  Early  in  lifS^  he  was  so  anfortiinate  as  to  eoncelve  a  Tiofen!  and  hopeless 
passion  for  a  very  beaadM  lady  ef  a  rank  far  superior  td  his  own  j  aad  Ma 
sufieriogs,  under  these  drcamstancea^  becaaie  at  leagth  so  intolerable,  that  he 
resolved  to  terminate  them  by  suicide.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  "Wiely,  one  of 
the  hiy*Tlcars  of  St.  FauPs,  who  was  vefy  intimate  with  Mm,  related  the  M- 
lowkig  extraordinary  story,  nhick  he  had  from  his  aafortanate  friend  hifnselL 
^  Being  at  ttye  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  he  found  himself  so  miserable, 
that  he  suddenly  determined  to  return  to  London ;  his  friend  observing  in  his 
behaviour  great  ttiarka  <rf  d^eotfon,  furnished  kim  with  a  horse,  and  a 
servant  to  attend  lun).  In  his  way  to  town,  a  fit  of  mekacholy  and  despair 
having  sei:2ed  him,  he  alighted,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  servant,  went  into  a 
field,  in  the  corner  Of  which  there  was  a  pond  surrounded  with  trees,  t?hSch 
pointed  cmt  to  his  choice  twd  ways  of  getting  rid  of  life;  but  not  being  more 
iucjined  to  the  one  than  the  other,  he  left  it  to  the  determinatioa  of  (Saace  ; 
and  takhig  a  piece  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tossing  it  in  the  air,  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  its  decision ;  but  the  money  falling  on  its  edge  in  the  clay, 
seemed  to  prohibit  both  these  means  of  destruction.  His  mind  was  too  much 
disordered  to  receive  comfort  or  take  advantage  of  this  delay ;  he  therefore 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  London,  determined  to  find  some  other  means 
of  getting  rid  of  life.  And  in  July,  1707,  not  many  weeks  after  his  return,  he 
shot  himself  in  his  own  house,  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard ;  the  late  Mr.  John 
Reading,  organist  of  St.  Dunstan's  church,  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  master 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  intimately  acquainted  with  Qarke,  hi^pening  to  go  by  the 
door  at  the  instant  the  pistol  went  off,  upon  entering  the  house,  found  his* 
friend  and  feliow-atudent  in  the  agonies  of  death.*" 
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In  ibis  list  we  *d6  hot  aisume  to  haVe  imiludod  all  those  who 
have  written  for  the  church,  and  wfaoae  aervieesoruilheniaaM  to 
be  found  in  the  different  cathMral  libraries  ihroughotttthe  king- 
dom.  In  the  lists  we  hare  printed  in  former  volumes  will  be  read 
many  names  equally  worthy  distinction  perhaps,  though  not'  so 
well  known.  Indeed  a  most  acceptable  service  might  be  rendered 
to  the  music  of  the  ctiurch,  by  collecting  and  publishing  the 
manuscripts  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  fiice  of  the  king- 
dom— and  we  conceive  there  is  a  sulBcient  love  of  science  and 
sufficient  liberality  in  the  guardians  of  these  trea9ttre8  to  permit 
them  to  be  copied  for  such  a  purpose.* 

Croft,  Greene,  and  Boyce,  are  to  be  esteemed  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  Dr.  Burney's  history  are  to  be  found  scientific  analyses 
of  their  works,  which  almost  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  obser* 
vation.  But  we  can  but  think  the  learned  Doctor  has  not  given 
sufficient  credit  either  to  Croft  or  Greene.  There  is  more  of 
majesty  in  the  works  of  the  former  and  less  of  levity  in  thoae.of  the 
latter  than  he  ascribes  to  these  able  writers.  The  forraer'cer- 
tainly  added  strength,  and  the  latter  a  touch  of  melody,  more 
suited  to  the  progression  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  When 
however  we  trace  b^ck  the  noble  current  of  our  ecclesiastical 
music,  through  its  whole  course  to  its  sources,  there  appears  to 
be  far  less  of  change  than  in  toy  other  style  of  writing.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Those  affections  which  are  engaged  in  the 
exercises  of  devotion  must  always  remain  of  a  grave  and  chas- 
tened character,  and  to  this  character  all  the  aids  and  excitements 
must  conform  or  fail  in  their  object. 

The  work  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  which  has  drawn  us  into  this 
brief  survey  of  English  church  music,  is  in  many  senses  important. 
It  is  a  publication  involving  considerable  hazard  both  of  celebrity 
and  capital.  The  two  volumes  contain  no  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  plates,  engraved  and  printed  in  the  very  fii^t 

*  The  University  of  Cambridge  has  set  a  worthy  example  in  the  permissiou 
they  have  granted  to  Mr.  Novello,  (who  indeed  has  earned  a  title  to  the  highest 
trust  by  his  correct  and  noble  edition  of  the  masses  of  Mozart  and  Haydn),  to 
extract  and  publish  whatever  he  thinks  proper  from  the  MS.  in  the  FitzwilLiam 
Collection.  The  learned  Editor,  we  understand,  intends  to  publish,  in  the  first 
instance,  three  volumes  from  MS.  never  before  printed  of  the  works  of  Cesti, 
Carissimi,  Durante,  Jomelli,  Leonardo  Leo,  Stnidella,  Palestrina,  Caldara, 
Pergolesi,  and  others  of  name. 
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8t]^  of  exe^lleace^  for  which  indeed  it  if  only  well-earned  truth 
to  eay  the  name  of  the^  pablieher,  Mr*  Power,  ie  a  pledge---w  ad- 
mirably executed  are  tiie  worka  which  proceed  from  his  house. ' 
But  it  is  in  jthe  addition  they  make  to  the  aathorV  reputation  for 
l^ood  taste  and  to  the  stores  of  the  church — ^it  is.  in  the  stimulus 
to  the  study  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  to.  the  patronaf^e  and 
practice  whkh  such  a  novelty  may  be  expected  to  impart,  that  we 
more  especially  look  for  the  benefit — if  any  be  to  arise.  Sir  John. 
Stevenson  has  hitherto  been. known  as  a  very  pleasing  writer  of 
the  productions  of  the  day*— he  now  aspires  to  the  erection  of  a 
more  solid  and  lasting  monument  of  his  ability. 

The  contents -of  the  first  volume  appertain  entirely  to  the  ser« 
vices,  as  they  are  collectively  called ;  and  4a  order  to  convey  a 
more  complete  notion  of  thehr  extent,  than  our  necessarily,  very 
general  notice  would  otherwise  permit,  we  shall  give  an  abstract 
of  them:— 


Sahctns    inEflat 

The  Nkene  Creed  ......  do. 

Magnificat  •• ••..  do. 

GloriaPatri    do. 

NancDiimttis do. 

GaotaAe  Doorioo    do. 

Deus  Misereatur   do. 

TeDeom iaC 

Jttbttate do. 

Sanctas    •.••••..  do. 

Kyrie  Eleison inEflat 

Sancttts  do. 

Cliants. 


Short  Serrice  for  the  Holydays 

TeDeom inC 

Jubilate do. 

Chant  for  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasios 
Sanctns 

The  Nicene  Creed iaC 

Magnificat  •.........••  do. 

Nunc  Dimittis do. 

OloriaPatri do. 

Cantate  I>onuno  • do. 

Deus  Misereatur do. 

Te  Deum    . . .  .^ in  F 

Jubilate '.  do. 

Creed do. 

Of  the  exection  of  these  pieces  we  may  say  generally  that  they 
are  simple  in  their  construction— neither  so  grave  as  to  be  heavy, 
nor-  so  light  as  to  be-  unbecoming — but  clear  as  to  harmony  and 
agreeable  as  to  melody,  without  levity  or  frivolity.  There  is  no 
stretching  after  lofty  or  learned  style,  but  there  is  an  ease  per« 
vading  the  whole,  which  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  suitable  dignity  of  the  place  and  subject.  Sir  John's 
manner  is  not  that  of  the  elaborate  contrivance  of  the  early- 
writers,  yet  it  is  not  'without  a  certain  tincture  of  the  pervading 
gravity  and  the  manner  common  to  the  best  writers  for  the  church, 
which  demonstrates  good  taste.  There  are  some  errors  in  point 
of  accentuation,  which  would  hardly  be  worth  remarking,  were 
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not  ancuraey  ike  mi  of  critpciMft.  For  JAitaiiQe,  Sir  Jpfaii  aWidf^ 
the  dwylUbla  ^'  tookcsl''  m  the  T^  DeiM  into  the  moooqrUfiblo 
^^teokst'*  unwarraAtably^  wd  H  done  eiiplioiii«e  gvipti^  witi^ovit 
aeoomplitiiiBg  the  pttrposc^  for  the  9oe4i«iiil«tio»  of  ooQaonnftt^  in 
the  latter  is  for  wove  harsh  than  the  toraiinaiioa  of  4ha  farmer 
word  aa  commonly  used.  Wc  ooald  quota  wme  otha r  ^tsUgencoi 
of acG6»tiiati<».  Agaiiut  diam  me  may  cite  pasattfas  diitiiisaWiod 
for  saperior  merit : — The  KjfHo  (pago  |i$);  th^  tenBiaatioa  of 
thacbmB^^tojfii^gvriofAfitfjtitf^  Th» 

vania  hegioniiig  ^CJ79  remankering  hi$  mp/Vfj^^  (P^C^  ^)  ^  * 
specimen  of  the  combinaiion  of  modern  melody  vHh  the  aioipli- 
city  of  the  ecclesiaitical  mapper*  At  the  ond  of  the  atiwn  ^^  Qod 
shall  Uest  at*'  tho  iaiermpted  cadenee  apoa  th?  woi4  ^^^ySsar*' 
hasa  veryaolemn  eflSeet.  ifhe  racse  eommenQing  at  pago  lAl^ 
^'i0  6ea  HgM  la  flg^en  lAc  OmUiM'  ia  beaatifal  aad  flpwij«, 
yet  not  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  and  chastity  of  the  styJLer  ^^  £i9i. 
the  sea  make  a  noise^-  (page  154)  .is  a  movement  of  considerable 
majesty,  in  tb^  old  manner.  The  ^^  Sauctus^^  is  generally  )¥eU 
set  throughout. 

Whatever  commendations  we  think  due  to  the  volume  of  ser- 
vices, those  praises  must  be  greatly  augafent^d  with  ragard  to  the 
anthems,  which  make  up  the  second.  These  ore  twelve  ia  num- 
ber, and  adapted  for  voices  of  every  species,  giving  aipple  scop^ 
to  display  the  perfections  of  each  in  solo  parts,  as  well  as  eharal 
effects.  They  are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  in  chief-^ 
namely,  purity  of  harmony,  plaio  and  clear  contexture  of  parts^ 
melody  a  little  advanced  towards  the  modem  manner  beyond 
that  of  Sir  J.  8tevengon>  predeceasor^  in  this  sp^es  of  oompovi- 
tioR)  apd  lastly  by  a  sound,  vigorous,  and  grave  atyie« 

The  first  anthem  C  O  Lord  our  G&^emory^  from  paalm  S^  is  % 
aolo  for  a  tenor  in  two  movaiiaiit9,  wbioh  passes  iqto  a  diiet  for 
tenor  and  base«  A  ehonm  sneceeda— then  a  base  reoitative  and 
air — then  a  quintet  and  a  ooneludiag  iThorus.  The  whole  is  in  the 
manner  of  Handel^  and  is  energetiQ  and  forceful,  though  we  do 
not  think  so  highly  of  it  aa  of  others  in  the  collection. 

The  seeond  ia  upon  words,  some  of  wbi^h  are  aMesaiveJy  diffi- 
cult to  render  effectively,  if  they  be  not  (as  we  are  inclined  to  f<9ar) 
absolutely  impracticable*  These  conatitute  the  aingle  parts;  It 
opens  with  a  recitative,  ^^  I  looked  and  behold  a  door  wu9  opened  ia 
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heaven*^ — a  quartet  comes  next — then  a  tenor  ?olo — then  a  quartet, 
in  which  the  organ  accompaniment  is  bold  and  descriptive — then 
a  base  recitative  and  a  chorus  highly  worked.  A  copsiderable 
degree  of  power  is  manifested  in  the  concerted  parts,  but  still  the 
composer  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  yet  risen  to  his  highest 
exaltation. 

•The  third,  ^^  There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  ihejield^^^  forces 
itself  into  comparison  with  the  same  words  as  set  by  Handel  in 
The  Messiahj  and  therefore  disadvantageously.  But  there  is 
talent  in  the  whole  construction  of  the  anthem,  and  particularly 
in  the  chorus  ^'Glad  tidings.^* 

In  the  fourth  we  arrive  at  a  more  pleasing  and  perfect  demon- 
stration of  the  author's  ability.  "  Bow  down  Ihinc  ear^  O  %tord^'^ 
begijis  with  a  duet  for  two  trebles  in  E  minor,  which  is  smooth, 
chaste,  and  pathetic.  Then  follows  a  solo  for  the  first  treble  and 
a  recitative  a  tempo  for  the  second!  They  are  both  very  good, 
with  this  reservation,  that  almost  all  the  grace  notes  introduced 
are  in  wretched  taste.  Another  duet  and  a  chorus  concludes  the 
piece,  of  which  the  introductory  parts  must  be  esteemed  the  best. 

**  Lardy  Lord,  how  are  they  increased^*  rises  above  all  that  have 
gone  before.  It  commences  with  a  duet  for  tenor  and  base, 
finished  by  a  shoil.  chorus — ^then  comes  a  very  excellent  base  solo 
in  the  manner  of  Handel's  declamatory  base  songs,  and  a  tenor  air, 
smooth  yet  expressive — then  there  ia  a  spirited  trio  and  chorus  in 
a  very  good  style,  but  so  obviously  written  upon  a  model  as  to 
give  the  feeling  that  it  wants  originality,  mixed  with  the  appro- 
bation it  inspires,  though  it  is  not  deficient  in  strength.  A  short 
trio,  "  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lordy*^  produces  a  delightful' 
contrast,  placed  as  it  is  between  two  animated  movements,  being 
itself  graceful  and  sweet. 

Of  the  next  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  The 
words  are  firom  the  hilndred  and  forty-fourth  psalm,  from  the  first 
to  the  tenth  verse,  with  a  slight  and  judicious  alteration  of  the 
ninth.  It  is  curious  that  the  introductory  symphony  cannot  be 
heard  without  recalling  to  recollection  the  subject  of  ^^  Love 
sounds  the  alarniy^  in  Acis  and  Qalatea ;  but  let  it  be  observed 
we  do  not  mention  this  to  disparage  the  work  by  any  charge  of 
plagiarism  :  oh  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  classical  association! 
The  words  of  the^ first  two  verses  are  set  as^a  trio  for  counter  tenoi^ 
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tenor  and  base,  with  great  energy  and  strength.    A  base  solo  to 
the  next  three  magnificent  ver^^  are  worthily  set  (which  is  no 
slight  praise)  in  the  manner  of  Handel's  best  declamatory  recita- 
tives and  airs  for  that  votce.    We  know  of  nothing  indeed  in  the 
same  way  that  far  exceeds  this  solo,  which  forms  a  fine  subject 
for  a  singer  of  power.    The  opening  is  slow  and  chromatic,  and 
must  be  sling  ad  the  author  directs,  ^*  with  great  filing/'    The 
second  part,  which  is  to  be  given  ^^  with  majesty,''  answers  to  the 
description,  and  is  truly  imaginative  both  in  melody  and  accom- 
paniment.   We  have  seldom  seen  divisions  so  ably  employed  or 
so  powerfully  supported  by  and  contrasted  with  the  syllabic  parts. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  which  we  wish  were  less  peculiar.     The 
composer  has  inserted  two  cadences  for  the  singer.    These  are  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  solo.    A  trio  which  follows,  sustains 
the  character  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  fugue  displays  more  elabo« 
ration  than  usual.    A  tenor  recitative  and  another  chorus,  begin- 
ning  with  a  base  subject  and  a  short  fugue  (which  is  sufficiently 
like  Haydn's  manner  in  parts  to  shew  thut  Sir  J.  S.  has  studied 
the  compositions  of  that  great  man)  concludes  the  anthem. 

In  the  composition  of  ^^  /  looked  and  lo  !  a  lamV^  the  author 
labours  uuder  a  disadvantage  similar  to  that  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  in  the  words  he  has  chosen.  By  places,  when  set 
to  music^  they  are  so  nigh  passing  ^^  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous," that  they  are  scarcely  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
Hallelujah  Chorus  is  however  curious  and  worthy  regard. 
.  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that  comidereih  the  poor^^  begins  by  a  pleasing 
duet  for  trebles,  which  is  continued  in  conjunction  with  the 
chorus.  This  is  a  sound  and  agreeable  composition,  though  it 
does  not  equal  the  best  in  the  book. 

^^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord^^  begins  with  a  treble  solo,  which  has 
much  lively  energy — ^the  trio  which  follows,  for  two  trebles  and 
base,  is  exceedingly  good ;  it  is  full  of  points  well  .taken  and 
sustained  throughout.  A  treble  recitative,  which  is  inter* 
posed  between  the  movements,  leads  on  to  the  second,  which  is 
original  and  majestic  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  nor  is  the  base  solo 
less  excellent  or  less  original.  The  concluding  chorus  is  alike 
•masterly ;  nor  does  this  composition  stand  in  any  respect  below 
the  anthem  we  have  just  spoken  of  as  so  exalted  in  merit*  Sir 
John  Stevenson  in  these  instances  bas  certainly  written  with  as 
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much  success  for  the  base  as  any  modern  and  ahnost  any  ancient 
church  composer. 

^^lam  wellpteastdP^  (from  the  il4th  psalm)  is  set  as  a  duet  for 
counter  tenor  ami  base,  a  solo  for  the'  base,  a  recitative  and  air 
for  the  counter  tenor,  a  duet  and  chorus.  This  aims  at  deep  ex- 
pression, but  there  is  an  error  as  to  the  compass  of  the  voices — the 
countertenor  lays  low  and  the  base  much  too  high — a  tenor  must 
take  it.  The. solo  for  the^base  is  after  the  model  of  the  well- 
known  verse,  *'  Vouchsafe^  O  Lord^  to  keep  us  this  day  without 
siUy**  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum — that  is  to  say,  the  voice  part  is 
pathetic  and  sustained,  while  the  accompaniment  is  a  series  of 
chords  divided  into  equal  measure-notes,  and  abounding  in  modu- 
lation. There  is  very  good  expression  ;  but  -if  it  be  intended  to 
enforce  it  with  the  weight  and  volume  of  a  base,  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  the  comparative  lightness  of  a  tenor  voice  might 
posistbly  inj  urc  the  effect.  The  cou nter-tenor  solo  has  pothing  par- 
ticularly to  recommend  it.  The  best  parts  are  the  base  solo  and 
the  conclusion  "  For  the  Lord  is  my  strength^  which-  however 
has  been  ^ueh  more  ilnely  set  in  an  unpublished  anthem*  by  the 
late  Dr.  Beckwith  of  Norwich. 

The  commencement  of  f^  /  tMl  magnify  thee,  O  Lord*^  is  a 
trio  for  treble,  tenor,  and  base,  in  a  dignified  style  of  laudatory 
energy — it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  A  treble  solo  follows, 
in  a  style  of  mingled  imprecation  and  thanksgiving;  it  is  simple 
but  expressive.  A  base  recitative,  which  contains  much  fine  though 
.chaste  conception,  and  which  reminds  us  of  PurceU*8  manner, 
succeeds.  This  is  capable  of  great  effect.  Next  follows  a  trio, 
^^  Shall  the  dust  give  thanks  unto  thee?^"*  which  is  set  in  a  solemn 
manner.  A  tenor  solo,  a  recitative,  a  trio  and  chorus,  conclude 
the  anthem  in  a  mfinner  worthy  of  its  admirable  commencement. 

The  structure  of  the  last,  "  The  earth  is  the  LordTs^^'*  is  nearly 
on  the  same  plan-— -a  trio  for  counter  tenor,  tenor  and  base,  com- 
mences it — ^base  and  tenor  solos  follow,  and  a  trio  and  chorus 
conclude  it^     The  whole  of  this  is  highly  conceived  and  excel- 

*  This  fine  oompMlioEi  ought  to  be  printed,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  masi- 
cal  world,  but  to  the  memory  of  the  author.  We  wilt  venture  to  say,  that  in 
point  of  conception,  melody,  expression,  pathos,  and  energy,  this  anthem,  jbegin- 
ning  ^^  M^  soul  is  xteary  of  /^<?,**  has  few  superiors  in  ail  the  Tast  body  of 
eeclesiaat^  music.  What  a  reproaoh  U  b  to  the  age^  that  a  <karth  of  en- 
couragemeat  should  have  kept  such  a  thing  from  the  light ! 

2  A  2 
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lently. executed;  the  base  solo  is  in  the  very  soundest  church 
style,  and  is  composed  with  dignity  and  force.  The  opening  of 
the  tenor  solo  isoriginal,  being  an  ad  iibitum^  which  can  neither 
be  called  recitative  nor  air,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both) 
and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  great  expression^  The  shprt  air 
which  follows  is  pleasing — the  trio  and  chorus  are  written  with 
great  strength.    This  will  match  with  most  of  its  companions. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  this  higl^ly  creditable  work,  and  we 
trust  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  it  to  the  lovers  of  church 
music  in  general,  and  to  the  precentors  of  our  choirs  especially. 
Such  a  publication  ought  to  find  encouragement,  for  it  will  tend 
(if  any  thing  now  can)  to  excite  and  to  keep  alive  that  good  taste 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  style.  The  author  has 
proved  that  he  has  studied  and  held  in  recollection  the  best  com- 
posers for  the  church,  without  subservhsntly  copying  them. — 
Handel  has  been  his  chief  model.  If  in  anything  we  could  require 
more,  it  is  perhaps  in  that  he  has  avoided  giving  any  striking  or 
considerable  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  fugutst.  Every  thing  in  this 
manner  which  he  has  touched  is  so  short,  that  the  subject  is 
scarcely  heard  before  it  is  lost.  All  however  that  is  wanted  in 
.elaboration  may  perhaps  be  gained  in  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
we  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  not  lately  met  with  any  work  so 
considerable  that  has  so  many  and  so  high  claims  to  commendation. 


Brilliant  Variations  on  the  favorite  Cavatina^  ^^  Serena  I  vaghV 
raiy^^  from  RossinVs  Opera  ofScmiramideyforthc  Piano  Forte  / 
composed  hy  Mayseder.    London.    Welsh  and  Hawes. 

This  composer  has  earned  considerable  fame  amongst  the  lovers 
of  light  and  agreeable  music,  for  such  of  his  compositions  for  the 
violin  as  have  been  performed  during  the  two  last  seasons  by 
Messrs.  Kiesewetter  and  Mori.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
equally  happy  in  his  pieces  for  the  piano  forte — at  least  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  variations  before  us.  Irt  the  first  place  the  theme, 
whatever  merit  it  may  possess  when  vocalised^  is  at  the  best  but 
weak  and  ineffective  on  the  piano  forte.  Twelve  bars  of  intro- 
ductory passages^  trivial  enough,  precede  this  air.    Variation  1st 
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is  in  triplets;  ikis  is  pleasing  and  effective*  Variation  2d,*inark)ed 
^^  piu  lento^**  commences  with  tremando  chords  in  the  base,  and  • 
continues  for  some  bars,  while  the  treble  retains  a  resemblance  to 
the  melody.  This  is  really  so  meagre  and  thin  as  to  deserve 
expunging.  Von  Esch,  we  believe,  was  the  latest  writer  who 
used  these  tremando  passages ;  nothing  can  more  clearly  betray  a 
want  of  resource  in  a  composer  than  this  obsolete  style.  Varia- 
tion 3d,  ^^  piu  raosso,"  iain  triplets  again  ;  here  is  a  want  of  con* 
trast  which  should  not  be  seen  in  the  manufacture  of  variations. 
The  fourth  is  in  dcmisemi  qua  vers — the  latter  part  of  which  clearly 
shews  that  passages  for  the  violin  are  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  We  like  the  5th  variation  minore  by  far  the  best  of  any ;. 
there  is  a  recurrence  to  a  sounder  and  better  style  with  a  freedom 
of  change  in  the  harmony,  that  affords  great  relief  to  the  ^'  tired 
ear."  The  n^xt.  No.  6,  is  brilliant  and  flowing,  and  the  passages 
lie  better  under  the  hand;  but  even. in  the  latter  part  of  this  the 
violin  again  predominates,  else  why  such  notes  as  these  ? 


and  so  on  for  two  bars  more. 


Such  trickery  unless  upon  that  instrument,  it  is  beneath  any 
established  composer  to  sanction.  The  finale  in  |  time,  marked 
<^  presto,"  is  the  redeeming  part  of  the  piece^it  is  animated,  and 
very  judiciously  worked  upon  through  four  pages,  whilst  the  time 
is  gradually  accelerated  "  piu  presto."  We  are  fully  of  opinion, 
from  a  perusal  of  this  and  some  other  piano  forte  pieces  of  May- 
seder's,  that  his  best  efforts  are  decidedly  those  for  the  violin  ;  it 
were  much  to  be\wished  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame 
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and  for  the  adyancemeiit  of  art^  he  woaM  adhere  to  that  depart-* 
ment  which  it  may  truly  be  said  hia  compositions  adorn  and  sup* 
port.  The  most  injurious  feeling  that  any  artist  can  possess  is  that 
of  aspiring  to  be  greai  in  every  thing. 


No.  1.  Melange  on  favourite  Airs^  from  Mayerheer^9  Opera  ^^  II 
Crociato  y"  by  J.  Cramer.    Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

2.  Impromptu  on  **  Giovenetto  Cavalier,^*  from  ditto.    London. 
Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

3.  Eighth  Grand  Concerto ^  for  the  Piano  Forte  ^  composed  by 
J.  B.  Cramer.     Op.  70.    Boosey  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  is  a  spirited  and  pleasing  adstptation 
of  the  airs  "iVbii  ve^  per  noiy** "  Rassicurata  da  suoi  timori^^  and 
^Questa  destra^^  from  Mayebeer's  celebrated  and  excellent 
opera,  and  the  intervening  passages,  although  not  in  Mr.  Cramer's 
highest  manner,  are  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  what  Is  more, 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them. 

No.  3  is  a  shade  higher  in  point  of  handling  (to  use  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  the  pictorial  art),  the  sul^ject  being  well  chosen 
and  eflfective,  and  the  variety  interspersed  throughout,  shews  that 
the  composer*^  excursive  imagination  has  not  abated ;  there  is  a 
short  introduction,  and  the  piece  concludes  at  page  7.  This  at  the 
present  time  is  no  mean  commendation  upon  compositions  for  the 
piano  forte  in  general;  writers  oi impromptus  {Bn  anomalous  and 
ill-defined  title  by  the  way  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied) 
think  it  no  harni  to  draw  upon  one's  patience  sometimes  through 
two  dozen  pages  of  confused  jarring  matter,  whiiih  they  call  har- 
mony— ^but  the  hearers,  poor  simple  souls,  very  often  think  thein 
the  acme  of  weariness.  Of  the  concerto  No.  3,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Cramer  at  his  last  concert,  we  must  speak  in  very 
difierent  terms,  for  what  pleasure  is  so  great  to  a  candid  and  dis- 
interested auditor  as  to  hear  a  composition  like  this,  where  there 
are  no  faults,  and  where  with  sound  judgment,  refined  skill,  and 
beaiitiful  expression,  the  mind  is  kept  upon  the  full  stretch,  is 
always  gratified,  and  never  disappointed,  until  the  last  notes  cease 
to  sound  in  our  ears.    This  may  appear  like  .high-flown  praise  to 
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some,  bot  it  is  li  true  representati^^n  of -our  imprawicHifl  at  tlie  time^ 
and  we  can  venture  to  say  of  all  the  musical  part  of  the  auditory. 
A  subsequent  perusal  of  the  concerto  has  confirmed  and  strength* 
ened  that  opinion — we  shall  therefoi^  proceed  to  give  an  analysis 
of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  musical  readers  who  may  aspire 
to  become  composers.     The  first  movement  is  in  D  minor,  the 
subject  (which  is  an  introduction  by  the  orchestra  to.  the  solo  that 
fpUows)  is  flowing,  easy,  and  smooth,  while  the  harmony,  although 
relative  to  and  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  movement, 
varies  inceBsantly  and  judiciously  tiirougJi  three  pages,  where  a 
close  upon  the  dominant  with  9  third  announces  the  solo,  page  4. 
This  solo  is  never  relinquished,  and  forms  the  whole  of  the  move* 
ment  to  page  9 — the  same  easy  and  delicate  style  prevails  through- 
out; no  unnatural  straining  at  modulation  that  is  never  com- 
pleted, or  tnoisitions  that  have  no  meaning,  but  the  whole  career 
of   the    movement    evinces    a   highly-cultivated    and    elegant 
mind.    The  next  movement  is  in  JDy  laighetto  i,  the  subject  of 
which,  fr^m  its  gcaceftiUiess  and  ease,  contrasts  well  with  the  pre** 
vious  one,  whiah  was  chiefly  in  the  minor  mode. 


Larghetto 


<rn 


w 


-^ 


^m 


tf 


ft=^f-f^^-t 


^ 


•j^yfa^^^ 


One  of  those  agreable  playful  passages,  so  characteristic  of  this 
composer,  may  be  seen  at  the  modulation  in  demisemiquavers, 
page  11.  At  page  IS  the  orchestra  comes  in  to  relieve  the  solo  by 
a  slight  but  judicious  modulation  in  the  relative  keys  of  Fn  B,  &c* 
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to  the  subject  again,  which,  aflber  being  once  played  by  the  pianist, 
i^  converted  into  an  elegant  variation  ;  the  orchestra  again  breaks 
in  for  four  bu^,  at  stave  3,  page  13,  and  in  the  last  bar  of  that 
page  we  have  a  close  on  the  |  of  the  dominant,  leading  to  along 
and  effective  cadence,  which,  notwithstanding  its  disproportionate 
appearance  on  paper  to  the  movement  itself^  (as  they  each  contain 
four  pages),  yet  from  the  melody,  variety,  and  finished  execution 
displayed  in  it  at  the  performance,  no  one  could  be  aware  of  its 
length,  after  an  ascending  passage  veloce  for  the  left  band,  whilst 
the  treble  retains  a  double  and  triple  shake  on  the  seventh  of 
the  dominant,  with  a  descending  run  of  sixths,  the  movement 
concludes. 

•  The  rondo  ^^  A*  L'Espagniola,*'  (D  minor)  is  decidely  the  best 
movement.  The  subject  is  characteristic  and  melodious,  and  the 
working  is  more  elaborate  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  ones  ; 
but  to  speak  truly^  the  composer^s  aim  throughout  the  whole  con- 
certo seems  not  to  be  considered  so  scientific  and  learned  >  by  a 
eonstiint  display  of  single,  double,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of 
counterpoint,  but.  rather  to  shew  how  securely  a  well-directed 
attention  to  melodjf  alone^  with  a  purity  and  variety  in  the  harmo- 
nies, will  furnish  a  judicious  writer  with  materials  for  his  purpose. 
Time  will  shew  whether  those  composers  who  choose  exactly  the 
opposite  extreme  will  live  in  posterity,  while  Ifais  author's  compo- 
sitions die  away  front  public  favour.  But  to  conclude  our  analysis. 
There  are  fourteen  pages  of  this  rondo,  and  as  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  th^  numerous  examples  we  could  select  of  value  as  models 
of  imitation,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  one  which  is 
a  sort  of  passetto,  in  F  major,  marked  ^^  Giocoso^'*  and  cannot 
fail  to  please  those  for  whom  it  is  transcribed. 

GiDCoso 


i]3i 


This  is  varied  at  page  S2,  where  commences  an  ascending  passage 
^ "  the  same  key  for  the  treble,  followed  by  one  in  triplets  for  the 


base  ;  W6  helve  tkeii  .(at  jm^^  SS;  a  ^ariidl  modulgtioA  in  Otr  l^e- 
turning  to  M  (4«nftliiant  of  th^  orighial  key);  whkh  tf^ecuird  to  the 
subject  agiiiH  al  (>ag«  Sit :  tti^  te  merel]f  i  re^itio^  of  the  f  1^6 
first  pBges  of  the  iTbUdOi  A4  fMll|^  S6  #e  httve  a  tairiatioik  in  Dll^ 
iftpon  the  8irt)Je^t  (ghrenby  fthebode)  ttUkr  the  tMble  ig  e»(]rlo;ed 
in  semiquavers ;  the  t^Mpiktt  iteA^  k  dCfrte  8,^  pitgd  3f ,  ifiilodttlates 
itffo  ¥%i  1>iHaf  If7<h.  B  #lth  ilib^  ikUyl^  thre^  fl&«,  bttt  ^er 
ei^ht  bafe  (p&|f«  SSyy  KMtfaiii^  h<]^€iir^f^,  h«  ^ives  uif  ^fc^A  th^^ 
plea^iti^  <^^^eif6/'  fi^  M  OR;  tttb^  wnfc  Ite  fe}«ti«^e  pdiis^es 
iMtteed  befot'^,^  leads' a^Mnat  the  lds<  p^  10  tik^  Bitfer^^t  #h9&h  i!^ 
t^k^n*  by  Ike  iliite,  Willie  the  p/hrAi^t^  give§  a^b(»M  tiiii^  v^fiati^YC 
iif  both  handd :  th)s  ii^hole^^e  tioneltide^  irkfr the  asteiftdftitif  eow- 
mon  chord  major.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  those  Wbo'pt&ctise  tMs 
coni(te#to  whlat  acre  the  parting;  bequests  of  tbitf  adiAirable  petfor- 
mef,  We  must  fe^eat  in^tddy^  ^rttceftfl  elegMt  hielody,  pui^  a'Atf 
itrestfaiaed  hai'ri^iiyy  ^jfetlcacy-  of  conception,  and  the  most 
finished  execution. 


//  Croeiaio  hi  6^0}^  Opctft  seriiiy  in  dhd  dtti ;  ttimfb^a  in  G. 
Hhj/eriitH'.    Parigi.    JPi^edsor  SfiiTe^sEA^r. 

The  name  of^  GiaeOfMr  Me^ii^bel^'  fM  ftkUti  xtp6n  thb  Eil^k 
public  ev^n'  thot^  sudMfeAfy  th&n  that  of  .6sM  Mafi^'  Voii  Web^f, 
Ms  CoteMpd^^  afnd  ieV[6if  ^t(kA^f&.  The  sMr  df  a  rich  t^ul^r,* 
of  the  Jewish  re%iOn^  mtS  an  amaMtor,  bfs'  sttKoeM'  ts  ikii  peiVhieps' 
so'sui'pridrigas  the  devoiSori  of  hi^  tithe  to  the  stu^  and  pra^tfce 
of  ^^ompotftionr.  But  lii^  inl^lse  i^  that  foi'cibl^  at^i^actA^n  WhicH 
nien  cifU  g^u8,a!iid^t«1lelh«i*  Gt^  6Y^n  Of  mik»k  W  cotf»id'erdl>ty 
developed,  (as  we  are  led  i6  dOMlvde  fi^om  <he  pOi^i'a'it  of  his" 
haadsoitoe  and  intelli^ht  counteilaiiee  prefixed  to  thi^  score),  or 
Whether  arty  early  arid  aCcideiVtd  liali^e,  soA  as*  directed  Sir' 
jTos^ua*  Reynolds  to  painting^  determined  his  coui^se  towards 
moMc^  it  is  clear  both'  that  hfar  ikculti^  Were  capable  and  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  exercise  of  the  art  at  that  almost  itifaiitine 
period  of  existence,  which  has  very  commonly  marked  the  dawn 
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of  great  mimical  talent.*  At  ten  years  old  he  played  in  public  at 
Berlin  with  distinguished  success.  He  has  since  studied  coniposi. 
tion  under  JBernbard^  Weber,  and  the  Abbe  Vegler,  and.  pro* 
duced  several  entire  operas.  None  of  them  however  had  reached 
this  country,  and  little  was  known  of  bb  fame  or  his  merit  when 
//  Crociaio  in  EgUtoivBS  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre.  The 
Foreign  Jourqals  bad  indeed  ruog  forth  his^prabes,  and  a  parti- 
cular account  of  his  reception  at  Trieste,  where  he  was  attended 
from  the  theatre  on  the-  night,  of  the  first  representation  of  his 
opera  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  invited  to  the  Casino,  and 
(browned,  had  been  priated.  In 'the  mean  time  II  Crociato  was 
performing  in  the  several  cities  of  Italy,  having  b^en  first  pro- 
duced at  Venice. 

.  Such  are  the  circumstances  which,  preceded  or  rather  accom- 
pajaied  the  first  annunciation  of  this  opera  in  London,  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  one  may  be  said  to  have  attended,  in  point  of 
time,  the  preparations  for  the  performance  of  the  other.  The 
arrival  of  Signor  Velluti  indeed,  it  was,  that  occasioned  its  in- 
troduction this  season,  and  to  his  extraordinary  efforts,  both  in 
his  own  part  and  in  the  universal  superintendance  of  all  the 
requisites  to  the  dramatic  effect,  as  well  as  in  instructing  the 
singers,  its  excellence  is  to  be  attributed.  He  came  hither  tho- 
roughly impressed  with  the  merits,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  the  composer.  He  directed  the  entire 
preparations  from  the  scene-room  to  the  stage;  even  Madame 
Caradori  is  obviously  indebted  to  his  assistance,  and  Mademoiselle 
Garcia,  it  is  undersfood,  was  judiciously  surrendered  wholly  to 
his  tuition.  No  piece  has  of  late  been  got  up  with  so  much  care 
and  ex  pence — no  piece  has  succeeded  so  perfectly.  And  when  it 
is  recollected  that  all  this  was  done  under  one  of  the  most  bitter 
per^iecutions  that  ever  an  individual  was  subjected  to,  the  honour- 
able temper  and  unremitting  exertion  of  this  truly  amiable  man, 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.t 

*  We  would  invite  our  philosophical  correspondents  to  consider  the  causes 
why  musical  ability,  shews  itself  so  oiucJi  earlier  thaa  almost  any  other  ? 
Mozart  and  Crotch  ^e  the  strongest  perhaps,  but  not  singular  instances  of 
precocity  of  talent  We  believe  it  coald  be  found  on  enquiry  that  almost  all. 
f^reat  composers  and  singers,  together  with  many  instrumentalists,  have  mani- 
fested their  bent  very  early. 

f  Concerning  the '  principle  upon  which  Signor  Velluti  was  ostensibly 
Attacked,  we  shall  say  little  farther  than  that  experiehce  proves  it  is  no  longer 
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In  ibe  sixth  crusade  the  kniglits  Grf  Rhodes  having  attempted  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  are  surprised  and  defeated  in 
the  vicinitj  of  Damietta.     The  only  person  who  escapes  the 
slaughter  is  Armando  D^Orville,  a  young  knight  of  Proven«e, 
and  nephew  to  the  grand  master  of  his  order.    Armando^  who  is 
left  among  the  slain,  dresses  himself  in  the  garb  of  an  Egyptian 
soldier,  and  by  means  of  this  disguise,  imposes  upon  his  conquerors,' 
with  the  hope  of  making  his  escape.     Under  the  feigned  name  of 
J?/m^r^oheis  introduced  to  the  SultanofDamietlA  f^/adtno^, 
who,  delighted  with  the  youthful  warrior,  raises  him  high  in  his 
regard,  and  treats  him  as  a'son.    Aladino  has  an  only  daughter, 
Palmide.    Qf  tbis  princess  Armando  becomes  enamoure^l,  and  fitr 
from  his  ciountry  and  friends,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of^beholding 
them  again,  he  forgets  the  natural  ties  by  which  he  is  bound  and 
an  engagement  he  had  contracted  with  Felicia^  a  noble  Proven9al 
maiden,  to  whom  he  is  betrothed,  he  gains  the  affections  of  Pai" 
mide,  converts  her  to  Christianity,  without  however  disclosing 
his  secret  to  her,  and  finally  marries  her  privately,  and  has  by  her 
a  son.     In  the  meanwhile   Aladino  has  discovered  the  mutual 
attachment  of  Armando  cltiA  Palmidey  and  resolves,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  former  from  an  expedition  against  the  enemies  of 
Damietta,   their   nuptials  shall   .take  plWe.     About   this  time 
Adrianoy  the  grand  master  of  the  knic^hts  of  Rhodes  arrives  at 
Damietta  with  a  body  of  his  order,  and  accompanied  by  Felicia^ 
in  male  attire,  to  seek  peace  with  the  Sultan,  and  to  learn  the  fate 
of  his  nephew.     Exactly  at  this  point  the  opera  opens,  when 
Mtrva^  the  son  of  Armando  and  Palmide^  is  five  years  old.    -4r- 

in  force;  the  alledged  danger  has  ceased-^as to  the  wanner  nothing  can 
be  more  worthy  of  reprobation-— it  was  in  man^  instaDces  nothing  shoj-t  of 
atrocious — but  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  wrought  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  the  authors  intended.  We  hare  seen  nomething,  and  heard  more  of 
Signer  Velhiti't  personal  character,  aod  however  «re  jiiay  incur  the  hazard  of 
being  charged  with  partiality,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  a  most 
amiable,  a  most  honourable,  and  high-minded  man.  It  is  only  from  acquaint- 
ance that  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  men  can  be  gathered  ;  they  th(U«r 
fore  who  see  the  most  are  the  best  al^le  to  t^estify  (o  the  character  of  the  per- 
son. We  have  seen  so  much  of  Signer  Velluti  as  .entitles  us. to  speak  confi- 
dently to  this  point,  and  we  also  know  that  he  is  not  only  destroedl^^tMweA  as 
an  artist,'  but  esteemed  as  a  man,  liy  fiersonsof  high  rank,  capacity,  and 
honour,  who  have  long  had  the  amplest  opporluuities  of  judging  him  abroad, 
and  who  have  not  Kcruplcd  to  recommend  him  io  the  most  exalted  personages 
ID  this  country. 

2b  2 


a(i4if db  f^^m^  f|v^^  (lie  e^ pe^fUon  a  .cpf^gpeftpir-^i^  rep eiv^e4  with 
PP4)Rl{y  Jfa^inOf  w\^  di^co^^  tp  hif9  Ipip  laieiitiofi^  i^itl)  r^^p^ct 
to  Painii4c.  f  fee  fpria^  iipni^diq^fly  dj^lpi^  l^is  1:641  kf^ory  \o 
|w,,ccMOiir»Bg  her  9tiU  Jp  ko^sp^^ci^t  bptli  ^\^  p^rj  994  t^^lr 
P»Vri^ge*  ^^ide  tellf  him  p(  ^|j^  apr^yfU  pf  ^e  kfifgjkts  of 
^liodes,  apd  1^  ^  id  d^pfir  irt  t|iQ  i4e*  of ,|RpeMi»g  hj?  upc^P, 
irhila^  8b/9 14  i)p  l^ea^  ?a  |it  ^h^t  of  \^&r  4p|taj|?{fe>  I^eipg  betrotJM 
to  anotjier.  Jn  t})p  ip^^pifrbili^  44riQW  md  f^^fifia  jiay^e  laofM} 
th^if  firil  pl3^Q,\  Iff^fg  tp  If^m  f|)e  fate  pf4rmaifd0.  4^tiQ^ 
fi^yipg  parked  ff opi  tt)o  UQ^ppy  waiffpPt  reiaaips  on  th^  slipre  of 
tl(e  ^'Hf^^  whpD  ^4^y  hiif  ^^jphQ^f  ppp^ars  ;  he  aecpsts  him  a^ 
4  ip«««ng^r  frfiffl  ^^MfflP^  ^Ut  t^^  ^weq^  ^rwpudp  speak^  <;}ipy 
^^9SW^  ^f^I^  <^t)TPi'*  "I^I^e  ipisery  otArmanda  is  now  cpjpaplete  ^ 
^ia  ppptp  4^m49  tlie  re^spi)  of  his  Egyptian  dre^ ;  he  19  unable 
to  ofE^  ftqy  ei^c^s^^  bM(  say^  tl^af  he  bi)$  faithfully  preserved  I^is 
atrocd.  44ri^a9  deo^nd^  it  of  iiiin,  brec^ks  it^  dec^aces  him  dis- 
honoqred,  ^n^  represents  tp  him  i^li  the  perfidy  of  his  cqnduct. 
Arm^^ido  st^ruck  with  reipqrse,  promises  to  abjure  bis  love,  and 
retprp  to  hip  eounfry.  Feiitia  ^y{v\ag  thi9  time  hfts  w^nd^red  into 
the  gai^QW  9f  JP^lnUiky  ^hfif^  she  fipds^^^inaa,  and  ia  caressing 
kimy  w]|f»P  hi?  pipther  enteis.  A  mutual  (tisclos^r^  fpllpws^.i^nd 
Feiitia  gen^ ipoiisfy  r^ig^a  her  lover  to  her  rival)  when  A^mamh 
eaters  and  infi^rma  Palmide  of  hia  promise  tp  l^^  uncle.  In  the 
$»UQWipg  sc^e  Aladi^Q  i^nd  Adriano  meet  imd  settle  terms  of 
peace.  Ak^^no  meationa  \\q  pi,iptials  of  his  daughter  with  Elmi* 
r^Wy  ^nd  Aftn^f^  declares!  bvnj9^}f.  Alading  drawa  his  dftgger 
tp  a.tab  him,  bi^t  Felicia  interposes  and  saves  the  life  of  her  un<- 
faithful  lover.  He  is  however  conveyed  to  prison  with  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  prisoners  wlip  had  befoia  been  liberated*  Alma^  the 
confidointe  of  Palmide  and  guardian  of  Mirva^  now  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  her  charge^  inadvertently  reveals  to  Otmi^^  a 
favourite  of  Atadinoy  the  secret  of  his  birth.  This  man,  who  h^ 
beep  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  the  thrpne  and  Pabnide  by 
Armandoy  and  who  is  resolved  on  revenge,  cpBUKiUPi/ca.tes  this  dis- 
covery to  his  master,  whom  he  conducts  to  the  gardens  at  t|ie 
moment  that  Palmide  is  embracing  her  apn.  She  appeases 
her  father's  wrath,  awakens  his  paternal  feelings,  ^nd  h^ 
finally  resolves  to  restore  Armando  to  freedom,  and  effect  a  reeon- 
piliatiop  with  Adriano.    In  this  last  measure  he  however  finds  it 


fnprai^tlcahle  to  awxfeiji,  H»  4i990Ffr]r  pf  4r^lM^ V  cliUd  in-f 
c^iMe^  44riw(^  rtiW  mow?  ttU  tl»^  ftvw^r  t^li^  Pofmi^fi  tp  liiw, 
wbo  QfMifiBvaeajliqr  toqg  pqiiv0|-jbuiii  tp  C|)r«tWiitSF)  m4  Avqir9  l)^r<* 
s^lf  ready  to  ftljow  hcjr  lui^bwd  mwl  J^w^  H^  mw^^  Hw 
p«^r4a»  )9  by  tM9  mea^.  qbtwwd,  but  tb^y  ar^  lutemipted  by 
tb^  arrival  fff  4Mw^  wk^  enr^f^^ji  at  tl^  ^ea^rtion  of  b^ 
4aogbtQr|  jQQpd^mns  ^rnwicla  to  instwt  d^by  tf^ffjedvpr  Ffib  tb^ 
Qtb^  Cbn^tiap  priso^iQrs.  Pa  tb^ir  way  tP  e^tcirtipp  tbey  are 
Qtojpf  ed  by  Qsniimf  wbp  |hin<uog  thi«  a  fit  qppprtunHy  to  i^r^ak 
hk  Yctageamce  #q  tbp  SoldaOs  puts  fLr^ia  Mita  tb^ir  baad^  apd 
s^pyre  pf  tbeir  a89iataa(^>  t^  tbem  only  ^qougb  to  Ut  tbeii>(|^i|e33 
at  bis  parpoae.  A(  tbfs  appearaup^  of  4Mino^  Osminp  m^w 
upoq  him  at  tbe  b^ad  of  bift  fipl^weni,  wbra  4rwm4o  draws  bi^^ 
B^wprd^  and  ^aU^  09  bis  friwd^  to  d^fiBp4  &  batray«d  Kiqg ;  tbe 
traitom  are  overpowered^  apd  tb?  Sait&P  tou(ib^  by  4rmando'9 
geR^roBity^  foFgetP  bi^  re^eatmeat}  aad  a  wqtual  recon^ iUatioa  ia 
accomplished.    Such  i^  the  fi^ble  of  tb?  piece. 

There  is  do  overture*  Tbia  oQ9i99iop  may  perbapa  be  a  matter 
for  regret,  aince  the  story  proaettta  so  fiqe  a  scope  for  the  display  of 
instruuiental  effects.  It  may^  however^  bp  cou^idered  as  a  proof 
of  the  intrepidity  of  tbe  composeTy  who  baa  tbua  brabeu  through 
aipi  old  aad  jGavorite  custojp^  aad  presented  biaworfc  at  once  to  bia 
audience,  without  any  previous  attempt  tp  prepare  tbe  mind  for 
its  reception  in  the  detail.  Tbe  opening  is  a  short  intr odnctory 
symphony  descriptive  of  day^hreabi  and  is  composed  of  v^ry  sweet 
melody :— 'The  trumpet  souodS)  tbe  cnrtain  rises,  and  the  Christian 
prisoners  are  brought  forth  and  commence  their  several  Ifibours^ 
which  i»  well.deserihed  by  the  orchestra  in  a  continued  apd  heavy 
base,  accompanied  by  sboft  and  melancholy  straina  of  the  higher 
instruments.  Th^e  change  to  a  sad  but  beautiful  melodyi  intro- 
ducing a  clarinet  solo,  as  a  youth  sustains  the  chainp  of  an  old 
man,  and  actions  expressive  of  their  grief  interrupt  the  toil  of  the 
slaves,  who,  pn  the  departure  of  theif  keepers^  break  into  a  chorus, 
which  claims  no  small  share  of  credit  for  its  composer.  This  chorus 
(Patriaamaia)  is  in  the  German  style,  both  as  regards  the  simpli- 
city of  the-  vocal  parte  and  the  richness  of  the  a^ompaniments. 
The  first  passage  is  so  managed  by  the  previous  working  up  of  the 
subject,  as  to  appear  a  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  from  the 
slaves,  which,  on   the   recommencement   of  their   labours,,  is 
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marked  by  a  recurrence  to  the'  former  heavy  base,  and  falls 
into  broken  and  single  strsLins  of  soothing  melody ;  the  voices 
however  gradually  re-unite,  when  after  a  well  wrought  chorus, 
on  the  subject  of  the  clarinet  solo,  the  key  changes  from  F 
minor  to  P  major,  on  the  appearance  of  Palmide^  who  brings 
them  presents  from  Elmireno.  This  concluding  movement  diii- 
plays  a  powerful  imagination,  as  indeed  does  the  whole.  The 
voices  commence  in  alternate  responses,  ultimately  joining  in  a 
rapid  though  gradual  modulation  from  F  minor  to  C  major.  This 
transition,  which  occurs  on  the  words  "  Vieni  O^hel  Angelo  della 
pietd,*^  is  very  happy  in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  slaves 
towards  Palmide^  and  tiie  change  her  presence  creates  in  their  feel- 
ings. "/  Doni  (TElmireno^^  follows,  a  cavatina  and  duet  for 
Palmide  and  Aladino.  The  opening  andantino  and  allegretto  are 
filled  with  passages  which  would  have  been  considered  as  merely 
ornamental,  had  any  one  before  Rossini  thought  of  writing  such 
passages,  particularly  for  a  base  voice.  The  latter  is  an  extremely 
pretty  and  original  melo'ly,  concluding  in  adhort  chorus  of  the  same 
character.  The  following  solo  for  Aladino  is  purely  ornamental ; " 
few  performers  could  execute  it  decentlyj  but  the  duet  formed  on 
the  subject  of  Palmide^s  allegretto  is  contrived  with  much  inge- 
nuity and  effect.  It  is  interrupted  by  a  spirited  charge  from  the 
trumpets  situated  on  the  four  towers,  accompainied  by  a  chorus  of 
tenors  and  basses,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes 
and  Armando.  This  presents  the  idea  of  peace  to  the  unfortunate 
captives,  and  the  chorus  which  concludes  the  scene  is  eminently 
expressive  of  the  buoyancy  imparted  to  the  spirits  by  the  certain 
realization  of  long  cherished  hope.  The  solo  for  Palmide  and 
AladinOy  whi^h  describes  their  separate  feelings  at  the  idea  of  see- 
ing Armando,  is  purely  Italian,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  im- 
passioriat^  elegaiice  of  that  style.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is ' 
truly  original,  animated  with  various  emotions,  and  great  as  to 
dramatic  effedt.  The  choral  jmrts  may  be  taken  as  the  best ;  there 
is  a  purity  and  expression  about  them  that  belongs  only  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  superior  mind. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Armando's  vessels  in  the  distanc^,  the  chorus 
"  Vide  il  legno*'*  is  sung.*      The  reader   will  immediately   un-^ 

*  Nothing  in  dramatic  illusion  can  be  esteemed  more  captivating  than  th« 
scenic  preparations  which  precede  the  appearance  of  Armamlo.  The  stage  is 
first  gradually  filled  by  troops  and  the  corps  de  ballet,  who  enter  in  small 
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derstand  the  descriptive  character  that  is  required  by  this  situa* 
tioQ,  and  as  this  is  chiefly  to  be  imparted-  by  the  instruments,  the 
vocal  parts  are  comparativ^ly  simple,  whilst  the  undulation  of 
the  waifesis  well  pourtray^d  by  the  accompaniments ;  throughout 
the  whole  indeed  themugic  corresponds  entirely  with  every  altera- 
tion OB  the  stage,  and  bends .  completely  to  the  dramatic  eflE^ct. 
It  is  in  A  minor,  but  on  the  entrance  of  the  military  band  changes 
very  effectively  into  A  major,  and  at  the  conclusion  contains  some . 
still  more  brilliant  transitions.  On  the  whole,  this  chorus  must  be 
much  admired  for  its  fauey,  and  ingenious  combination  of  thesepa- 
rate  powers  of  two  bands,  as  well  as  for  the  ^complicated  simplicity 
of  its  structure.  Papolo  if  Egitto^  ReciL  and  Chorus^  and  Caro 
mano  deWamore^  the  opening  cavatina  of  Armando  which  follows, 
is  ill  somerespei^  oqq  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  opera.  Recitative* 
deriving  little  from  melody,  depends  for  effect  on  the  force  with 
which  the  emotions  it  expresses  are  painted,  and  on  the  contrasts 
introduced  to  mark  the  changes  in  these  emotions.  From  the 
rjange  now  allowed  to  dramatic  expression  in  Italian  music,  this 
species  of  composition  afibrds  ample  «cope  for  the  powers  of  the 
singer; 

This  recitative  is  declamatory  in  its  commencement,  but  ppei^ing 
to  the  singer  much  effect,  and  it  concludes  with  an  allegretto^  ob- 
viously inserted  to  favour  a  power  of  contifast  and  ornament. t. 
None  of  the  passages  have  the  slightest  novelty — they  are  indeed 
to  be  found  note  for  note  elsewhere — the  first  strain  of  the  alLe- 
gretto  being  a  part  of  Paisiello*s  well  known  air  set  to  the  £^iiglish 

parties,  and  form  in  pictaresque  groups.  The^  Alodiiio,.  Palniide,  and  their 
train,  enter  and  take  their  seats  in  state.  The  dancing  continues,  and  the 
chorus  is  sung,  while  the  vessel  of  Armando  in  the  mean  time  arrires,  the  hero 
standing  on  the  side,  which  gites  to  Veliuti  the  opportunity  to  display  his  tall 
i^nd  elegant  6g«re  to  the  greatest  adfantage.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described. 

*  The  Extraordinary  pains  taken  in  the  production  of  this  opera  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  performed,  demands  incidental 
notice  as  we  go  along.  The  first  few  notes  of  this  recitative  were  not  favour- 
able to  Signer  Veliuti,  but  in  the  succeeding  parts  he  evinced  in  a  very  power- 
ful manner  the  mastery  of  his  art.  Nor  was  there  less  discrimination  in  his 
acting  during  the  eutiie  scene.  This  is  particularly  to  be  6bserved  in  his  ge- 
'  neral  deportment,  and  in  the  subdued  tenderness  and  respect  of  his  manner 
towards  Palmide.  This  is  a  delicate  not  a  broad  distinction,  but  one  that 
demonstrates  the  conception  and  the  grace  with  which  Veliuti  can  convey  what 
he  imagines. 
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tfdit  oftM  i^epeated^  but  t&cr  4^^k>fi  ^^i«li«i^  \a  I«si  df  Ori^^ 
giftality  thafi  df  ^ife^t,-  #biolt  «lkMigb  it  i§  fiot-  oi^i^itoHtyj  ftteiiMb 
ite  phtce.  The  flifco^Hf  kit^i^VMiflg  cbo^tio  »  v^vy  slfA j»lf»  in  ttH  ^dli*^ 
stf uctlM,  but  sitifl  ^ffe<iti'^e.  '<  CVir<i  ^mM  ^blT  d»)^ore/'  ih€  tAt 
stfng  by  AfHtanda,  t&  <}eH<;«.i«  dnd  beM^ifid^  and  t%t  tbhtrasi  of 
the  chorat^  tettd^tn  it^  dLegadce  flfill  jie^^pltible.  Pesttakm^  M  tfa^ 
orpetft  do^  tbTDtfgliotit  <yf  G^fitiafr  atreiv^  aM  Ifafliila  grbc^y  it  is' 
m^es^ntty  to  mark  the  diVicAolis.  l^his  tie}6ng*d  to  t&e  Itfllite'  porti(yA. 
Mf .  Meyei*beef  eteeb  iH  ptiiho^^  ^M  f b«  seefia  Mltmiifg  tH«f 
Iftftdittf  i^JriHMd&y  bee#eeii  hiid  Md  Pakiidt^  deilkilHSIiMeB  His 
irt>ili<y.  The  ^fnffttioii  i§  fine  htA\  i&  feOp^fa  the  eMif^^r  dtitf 
the  f^eif^nher.  t<  is'  hete  ffaHi!  AtmAHio  eewfi^es  Wh6  he*  ^,  m4 
hid  iHriMefity  M  Felicia,  tthdtt  fe  *6W  thtt«  hi  (Ker  Bi«ieiMie!i9  tff  bis 
first  fcfelitt g;s  tit  t^taat^  he  d^lkrei^  to  PalMitfe>  that  be  ittuM  leAVe 
her.  The  ArigtAsh  o(ti  wife  kitA  m<y(bt^  at  se6h  Mt  df&itk}  mttf 
be  ea^  dbnceit^ed*  The  recftatiYe  iiir  very  besruWiftily  (laMicuUriy 
the  apetAtfg  passaj^e  of  Pahhide.  Ai  the  ceneltk^oii',  ht>#etet, 
the  gfetafiM  MA  e^tqtif^te  sensiftilHy  of  tliie  conipoiM  displbyi  itSelf 
with  great  effect.  From  the  words,  <^  Ova  i  squarciato^^*  Aki 
the  eolootfttg  begiite  to*  meHow,  bat  it  i^  onfy  0)ft  ihitn^  rehired 
by  seiisfbifity  t&^t  the  (otiehfng  ideie  developed'  on  Ofe^  i^'^^i'd^' 
<^  /(T  /i?  ta^eioy'^  &t.  CM  ^rbditcfe  the  efibct  of  Which  ]<  is'  <ia]MAl^  r 
tRe^  jfittodtldtioii  of  d:  lif JiAfOf  third'  iti  Attnando^s  passage  hbt^Ml'  t6 
it  alFthe  laCii^of  of  the  <feepes«  w'oe^  whilst  the  contfaiM'  ((f  ttte* 
Mne  third  nti^jot,  wl^icfi  fbllows  it  in  PtOnHde's,  strikes  witft>  tfi^^ 
electricity  of  despair.  Never  was  a  more  expressive  symphony 
written  than  that  which  foitows.  The  tempeyastfent  of  the  key 
{G  minoir)  powerfully  heightens  the  etfect ;  t&e  two  first  solos^  ate 
beautifully  charaeteristic*  Palndde  then  retvinds  Armando  of  her 
child,  and  fhe  despair  with  whlichf  he'  hlt^ealsr  hef  to  conceal  hiinv 
especially  the  concluding  passage,  ^^  Ah  iu  mi  strappi  tanitifuij'* 
is  perfect.  We  cknnot  enumerate  all  the  beauties  of  this  duet 
separately ;  one  more  p)^ss&ge  only  we  must  poiiif  out.  It  is  the 
TtUlentando  in  the  concluding  movement,,  on  the  words,  ^^  MoriTf 
kmgtrifj  dororby  This  masterpiece  has  a  purity  in  its  conception, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  German  expression,  bdt  it's  execution 
partakes  largely  of  Italian  passion,  and  still  more  of  a  natural  sen- 
sibility peculiar,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  Mayerbeer. 
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The  next  scene,  the  arrival  of  Adriano'f  opens  with  a  recitative 
for  him,  which  contains  little  to  notice,  except  its  similitude  in 
one  or  two  passages  to  the  recitative  sung  by  Armando,  to  which 
it  is  very  analogous  in  feeling.  The  aria  and  chorus,  wherein  the 
roilitajry  band  is  again  introduced,  is  spirited,  and  the  play  be« 
tween  the  band  and  orchestra  is  managed  with  ingenuity  and  effect. 
Adriano^s  solo,  in  A  minor,  is  a  pleasing  melody,  and  is  heard  to 
greater  advantage  when  contrasted  with  the  short  chorus  in  E 
major,  which  comes  in  occasionally.  The  second  solo  in  C,  though 
of  a  more  lively  character,  is  hot  inferior  in  merit ;  indeed  these 
two  traits  are  amongst  the  most  captivating  in  the  opera.  The 
effect  of  this  scene  is  dramatic,  yet  it  is  sustained  throughout  by 
vigour  and  originality ;  and  although,  much  is  added  by  the  mili- 
tary band,  the  music,  when  considered  per  se,  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  situation,  and  never  flags  in  interest. 

''  Va  !  gia  varcasii  indegnoJ*^  This  duet  is  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal pieces  in  the  opera.  It  is  introduced  by  a  recitative,  which  de- 
scribes the  recognition  of  Armando  by  his  uncle,  and  contains 
much  of  various  emotion.  It  is  however  so  purely  dramatic  that 
the  notes  as  written  shew  little  of  the  power  thrown  into  them  by 
the  performer.  But  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of  melo- 
dramatic composition.  To  apprehend  the  passions  as  they  rise, 
and  to  give  just  so  much  inflexion  to  recitative  as  shall  lead  the 
singer  to  great  effects,  without  precisely  dictating  the  manner, 
shews  a  knowledge  o(the  capabilities  of  passages  as  well  as  of  the 
powers  of  singers,  which  argues  and  is  indeed  attained  only  by  a 
long  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  stage  and  with  vocal  art. 

The  first  solo  for  Adriano  in  the  duet  is  a  magnificent  burst  of 
passion,  the  richness  imparted  to  the  harmony,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  severity  from  the  introduction  of  the  flat  seventh,  evince 
the  science  and  imagination  of  the  composer,  as  much  as  the 
melody  which  follows  this  splendid  opening  demonstrates  his 
knowledge  of  contrast,  and  the  extraneous  modulation  at  the  end 
is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  words.  Still  more 
expressive  (if  possible)  is  the  solo  of  Armando.  The  sup- 
plicatory character  of  this  strain,  after  the  menacing  burst  of 
Adriano^  is  extremely  touching.  The  mention  of  Feliciay  and 
the  recollection  of  his  infidelity  awaken  his  despair,  and  the 
passage  upon  the  i^ords '^  Svenami!  iotradi  tuttiy^  S^c.  is  abso- 
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lutely  electric  in  its  effects.  Then  again  we  are  softened  by 
the  tender  movement  in  A  flat  major,  which  follows.  The 
invocation  of  his  father's  spirit  is  solemn,  and  the  last  animating 
movement  and  working  up,  raise  the  mind  at  once  from  the  depth 
of  an  almost  painful  interest,  to  the  height  of  a  corresponding 
vigour  and  energy,  and  we  are  prepared  to  taste  with  renewed 
relish  the  beauties  of  the  next  scena.  Thisduetmustbe  felt,  but  with* 
out  a  complete  analysis,  nevertheless  many  of  its  beauties  will  esc«^ 
observation.  We  have  seldom  seen  the  modern  musical  language  of 
expression  by  divisions  so  well  employed,  for  certainly  most  of 
the  melismatic  passages,  though  not  new  and  unsparingly-  used, 
are  nervous,  and  convey  the  passion  in  its  intensity.  The 
transitions  are  full  of  feeling  and  melody,  while  the  accompani- 
ment and  the  harmony  support  the  changes  with  singular  felicity. 
There  is  one  striking  instance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
^^fremo  (f  orror  per  le,"  the  chord  of  B  flat  major  with  a  seventh, 
changes,  at  once  abruptly  to  the  chord  of  B  major,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding harmonies  are  the  chord  of  E  major,  E  flat  major, 
of  B  flat  major  with  a  seventh,  of  B  major,  of  E  major,  and  finally 
of  E  flat  major.  The  working  up  by  the  accompaniment  at  the 
close  is  singularly  powerfull. 

^<  Giovinetto  Cavalier,^^  the  Scena,  Romaiiza  and  Tersetto, 
which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  follows.  The  recitative  per- 
haps requires  more  conception  and  finer  powers  of  expres- 
sion in  the  singers  than  any  other  in  the  opera;  but  the  in- 
terest created  by  the  situation  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  im- 
pressions it  is  capable  of  producing.  The  Romanza  is  a  sim- 
ple but  catching  melody,  on  which  however  a  rather  com- 
plicated trio  is  constructed,  containing  much  of  execution. — 
The  singular  circumstance  appertaining  to  this  composition 
is,  that  though  not  a  passage  of  it  is  new — though  the  subject 
itself  is  far  from  elegant,  though  some  of  the  strains  are  so- familiar 
as  to  bring  instantly  to  recollection  more  than  one  song  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found,  yet  the  whole  is  so  effective  as  to  rise  to  a 
superior  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Much  of  the  charm 
lies  in  the  exquisite  performance  ;*  yet  as  we  have  before  done, 
we  .claim  for  the  composer  the  merit  that  belongs  to  the  tact  of 
understanding  the  copabiliiies  of  his  pieces. 

»  It  was  saugat  the  York  meeting  and  fell  dead— Velluti  was  not^there. 
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Cfaoms  of  priests  and  knightsj "  Gran  Prcfcta.^^  This  is  a  well- 
contrived  and  imaginative  piece ;  it  is'begun  by  the  sacerdoti  in  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  sustained  imprecatory  melody.  The  contrast 
is  inspiring,  when  the  trumpets  of  the  knights  in  martial  strain, 
and  the  freedom  of  their  address,  strike  upon  the  ear  like  the 
animated  cry  of  Liberty  amongst  the  adulatory  vows  of  slaves. — 
In  the  combination  of  the  two  chorusses  the  same  contrast  is  ad- 
mirably preserved,  and  although  great  simplicity  distinguishes 
the  vocal  parts,  the  brilliancy  is  sustained  throughout  and  with 
great  effect  by  the  accompaniment.  The  finale  to  the  first  act, 
to  wUefa  this  chorus  is  a  prelude,  begins  with  a  recitative  for  all 
the  characters,  which  is  purely  dramatic  until  the  entrance  of 
Armandoy  who  appears  clad  as  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  and  thus  dis- 
covers his  real  condition,  when,  after  a  choral  burst  of  astonish* 
ment,  a  very  fine  and  spirited  movement  in  G  minor  begins  the 
first  passage  in  Armando^s  solo,  which,  although  changed  by  a 
brilliant  accompaniment,  belongs  to  Rossini.  The  air  (in  6 
minor)  which  follows,  and  which  forms  the  solos  and  the  connect- 
ing link  throughout  this  movement,  is  beautifully  expressive. 
The  whole  is  indeed  very  vivid.  The  composer  has  not  suffered 
dramatic  efiect  for  a  moment  to  usurp  the  command  of  the  atten- 
tion :  he  studiously  presents  as  much  to  engage  the  ear  as  there 
istointerest  the  eye,  and  in  the  Canoncy  ^^Sogni  ridenii,^*  even  more. 
The  science  displayed  in  this  composition,  as  well  as  its  difficulty 
of  execution,  must  render  it  an  object  of  both  admiration  and  sur- 
prise. The  melody  on  which  it  is  formed  instantly  fixes  the 
attention,  and  as  it  is  wrttten  in  five  parts  the  strain  is  so  short 
that  there  is  an  almost  constant  repetition  of  the  attractive  pas- 
sage. What  makes  this  canone  still  more  captivating  is  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  fine  contrast  its  plaintive  character  affords  with  the 
fire  and  energy  of  the  preceding  and  following  movement,  '^  Itt 
superbu**  In  this,  on  the  unfurling  of  the  banners,  the  same  ani- 
mating competition  occurs  as  in  GranProfeia.  The  chorus  of 
Guai  Ouai  is  a  sombre  but  effective  movement  in  F  minor,  and 
the  conclusion  to  the  finale,  in  which  the  military  band  is  again 
employed,  is  full  of  powerful  excitement.  The  composition  of 
such  a  finale  is  justly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  severe  tests 
of  science  and  imagination.  >  A  certain  degree  of  arrangement  and 
riBgularity  must  be  preserved,  a  chain  of  connection  carried  «n- 
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broken  through  the  whole,  for  i^  the  ear  be  left  without  any 
points  of  association,  confusion  takes  the  place  ef  sympathy.  Oa. 
the  other  hand,  if  enough  of  variety  be  not  introduced,  and  the 
danger  of  monotony  be  not  banished  by  catching  traits  of  melody, 
the  scene  will  languish.  The  military  band  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  powerful  auxiliary  to  effect,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  give- 
almost  unqualified  praise  to  this  finale,  it  is  so  bold,  so  original, 
and  so  expressive. 

Act  2  opens  with  ^^  Dove  incauta^^  ai|d  ^^Ah !  cVioVadoro  ancor^* 
scena  and  rondo  for  Felicia^  in  conjunction  with  a  chorus,  tt  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  display  for  the  singer,  at  the  ^ame  time  that 
it  calls  for  expression,  and  that  of  a  delicate  character.  The 
recitative  has  great  depth  of  feeling.  The  chorus,  especially  at 
the  change  of  key  (from  E  flat  to  G)^  is  striking.  The  concluding 
allegretto  is  also  of  a  superibr  cast,  though  hardly  so  much  to  be . 
admired  as  the  previous  part  of  the  scena.* 

"  Ma  del  semai  perV*  and  ^^D^una  madre^^*  scena  and  aria  for 
Palmide — ^the  recitative  to  this  cqntains  nothing  striking,  and  the 
cadenza  at  the  end  is  very  common  place.  In  the  aria  itself, 
which  demands  during  the  first  part  dignity  and  force  of  expres* 
sion,  noisy  and  hacknied  passages  of  execution  are  substituted  in 
their  place ;  but  when  the  composer  returns  to  what  we  must 
consider  as  the  real  field  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  tenderness 
and  pathos,  at  the  passage  ^^  Deh  miri  Vangelo"-^  he  regains  his  hold 
upon  our  sympathy,  and  amply  atones  for  his  previous  inefficiency 
by  the  expressiveness  of  his  conclusion.  The  chorus  which  follows, 
in  D  minor,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  aad  Pal* 
mide^s  next  solo  is  distinguished  by  a  very  effective  and  well* 
conceived  transition  into  D  major.  Her  last  contains  a  good  deal 
of  difiicult  execution,  and  together  with  the  concluding  chorUs  is 
very  effective* . 

^^  ^el  silcmio^fra  Porror^^^  the  chorus  of  the  conspirators,  is  full 

*  This8cena  was  omitted,  and  a  song  written  by  Signor  Garcia  introduced 
in  its  stead.  The  change  was  not  made  known  till  the  last  rehearsal,  which 
took  place  the  night  before  the  opera  was  produced.  Mr.  Ayrton  remonstrated, 
but  it  was  found  that  Mademoiselle  Garcia*s  engagement  gave  her  the  power 
of  changing  any  song  allotted  to  her  at  her  pleasure.  This  miglit  be  neces* 
s^ry  to  so  young  a  singer,  and  in  the  state  of  the  opera  concerns,  it  might  be 
even  more  indispensable  to  the  proprietor  to  have  Mademoiselle  G.'s  services  — 
but  the  composer  and  the  opera  were  both  injured  by  the  substitutioQ. 
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of  iiaaginatioii,  and  is  composed  m  a  very  peculiar  style.  It  must 
be  understood  tbat  three  separate  groups  of  conspirators  occupy 
the  two  Sides  and  centre  of  the  stage.  The  chorus  is  opened  by  a 
symphony  of  great  effiN^t,  commencing  with  a  drum  solo ;  the 
leads  are  then  alternately  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  three 
parties,  and  are  formed  upon  a  short*  and  simple  melody,  finally 
cbang^g  into  a  full  chorus  of  a  curious  construction.  On  the  re- 
commencement of  the  alternate  responses,  the  accompaniment 
consists  of  a  beautiful  flute  solo,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  relation  to  the  rest,  except  it  be  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  graver  instruments.  The  working  up-  is  very  effective. 
Some  description  ot  this  piece  was  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  situation,  and  consequently  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
compoCier  for  having  imparted  to  one  left  so  entirely  to  hb  powers 
of  conception,  unassisted  by  any  dramatic  effect,  a  degree  of  in- 
terest seldom  to  be  met  with  in  such  scenes.  It  is  shadowed  by  a 
mystery  and  gloom  that  are  highly  characteristic,  whilst  it  con- 
tains a  sufficient  quantity  of  melody  and  variety  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  and 
alternate  responses  keep  the  attention  alive.  It  has  the  true^  effect, 
that  of  a  mysterious  communication,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original 
pieces  in  the  opera. 

^^  St  apre  appunto  la  veneranda  soglia^  and  O  del  clemenie  Scena^^- 
Quartetto  e  Quintetto. 
In  this  scene  the  emotions  which  the  composer  is  called  upon  to 
express  are  of  so  totally  different  a  nature  to  any  which  have  * 
before  employed  his  mind,  that  a  new  and  loftier  region  is  as  it 
were  opened  to  the  range  of  his  imagination.  The  recitative  is  in 
the  general  style,  and  would  scarcely  seem  highly  wrought  enough* 
fpr  the  situation,  which  presents  opportunities  for  many  fine  con- 
trasts, but  that  in  these  cases  the  effect  belongs  to  the  singer.  The 
subject  of  the  quartett  .is  however  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
scene,  and  is  in  itself,  as  far  as  respects  melody  and  expression, 
a  most  beautiful,  solemn,  and  original  composition.  The  con- 
struction of  the  quartett  upon  it  is  not  less  so,  and  it  is  particularly 
effective.  It  consists  of  alternate  and  well-contrfved  responses 
between  the  parts,  sustained  by  a  simple  but  tasteful  accompani- 
ment. This  piece  seems  likely  to  make  the  most  lasting  and  the 
most  agreeable  impression  af'any  thing  in  the  opera;  first  on 
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account  of  the  purity  of  taste  whfcb  it  divpfeys,  aodttext  firon  the 
soothing  and  delightful  expression  of  the  oMlody..  it  is  in  point 
effect  almost  the  only  occhestml  piece*  The  whole  of  the  follow- 
iag  quintett  and  chorus  is  adaurable. .  The  situation  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  it  i^  in  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  yet  then  is 
no  resemblance  in  ihe  music  of  the  two  scenes.  Parts  of  it,  as  &r 
as  regards  modulation^  are  still  more  effeotiTe,  though  the  melody* 
is  hardly  so  sweet — but  on  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as 
compositions  of  equal  m«rit.  In  that  before  us,  the  conatraslien 
is  more  complicated  than  the  rest  of  the  chomsses ;  this  neeemarily  % 
happens  ad  the  .three  upper  parts  are  ezpteming  totally  opposite 
sentiments  to  the  rest,  and  here  we  must  remark  one  trait  of  the 
composer's  judgment  as  well  as  sensibility  in  making  the  part  of 
Armuudoy  who  is  consoling  Palmidcj  ralher  less  prominent  than 
the  others. 

^^  Scena  edinno  di  MoricJ^  Here  again  the  more  ejialied  faouU 
ties  of  the  mind  of  the  composer  are  called  upon^and  again  be 
has  succeeded,  though  scarcely  to  the  same  degree,  as  in  the  first 
instance.  The  symphony  Xo  Adriamo^s  recitative  is  particularly 
captivating  in  the  melody,  and  the  recitative  itself  contains  sosm 
of  the  finest  transitions,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  the* 
opera.  There  is  one  remarkably  imaginative  point*  At  tbe-io* 
stant  when  about  to  be  led  to  execution,  the  captives  deiermibe 
to  employ  the  few  intervening  moments  in  ^^  the  hymn  of  death." 
The  introductory  notes  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Gregorian  chant, 
and  has  a  fine  and  solenm  efiect. 

The  minor  part  of  the  Jnno  di  Morte  is  very  good,  the  nugor 
is  rather  too  light  to  be  appropriate.*  The  following  scene, 
which  consists  of  a  recitative  and  aria  for  Adfianoy  with  a  chorus, 
scarcely  merits  so  much  praise  as  we  have  been  hitherto  enabled 
to  bestow.  There  lire  several  good  points  about  it,  especially 
wJiere  the  trumpets  are  effectively  employed  in  accompanying  a 
solo  o(  Adriano^s  -,  but  as  a  whole  it  contains  neither  much  of  ori- 
ginality or  imagination*  A  short  recitative  for  ArmandOy  which 
possesses  nothing  striking,  precedes  <<  UdUe  or  alto  arcam,''  a 
chorus  of  great  singularity,  but  perfectly  characteristic.  A  duet 
between  Palmide  and^rmamfo,  with  a  chorus,  concludes  the  opera. 

*  This  is  omitted  in  the  representation. 
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In  tUa  duet  Mr*  MeyeAeer,  with  a  8mg;ttlBr  felieity  both  as  re- 
fi;ard9  the  exprewion  and  die  power  he  delegates  to  die  siogere^ 
has  combined  passages  of  m^e  ezecodon  with  the  language  oC 
seDtiHient*  As  a  eomposition  we  cannot  estimate  it  ae  highly  as 
many  other  parts  of  the  worfa,  but  its  ^eet  when  performed  would 
seem  to  baile  the  judgment  of  the  closet.* 

If  wo  would  estimate  jnsdy  .a  dramatie  composition  of  this  cha* 
racter,  itmostnevjer  escape  u^,  that  the  intercourse  of  nations  and 
the  progress  of  ciTilizattoo  now  oeeaMon  so  rapid  a  circulation  of 
the  wori»  of  eminent  men^  that  a  community  of  judgment,  almost 
independent  of  natural  apdtudeamd  national  predilection,  is  aait 
were  established  over.-Eunkpe.  If  Italy  first  gave  musical  instruc- 
tion ta  Germany,  tihe  latter  in  her  turn,  by  her  Haydn  and  her 
Mosart,  has  matmally  influenced  the  structure  of  opera,  which 
may  be  called  the  drama  of  Italy.  England  has  bought  her  know- 
ledge of  both.'t  The  result  certainly  is,  that  whatoTor  improve* 
ments  obtain  in  on^  country  are  mucjb  sooner  transmitted  and^ 
caught  by  the  rest,  than  al  any  former. period,  andheace  it  becomes 
a  fair  presumption  that  not  only  a  mixed. style  will  prevail,  but< 
that  the  most  recent  additions  will,  so  soon  as  they  have  obtained* 
a  oertaiu  digree  of  celelMrity,  tinge  with  their  peculiarities  tliB 
productions  of  the  modern  composer,  however  gifted  he  may«  be* 

The  most  original  writer  of  an  age  so  advanced  as  the  present^ 
is  he  who  combines  with  so  bappy  an  assitf  iUiioii^  that  bet  pro^ 
duces  passages  which  raise  the  emotions-  he  desire»  to  raise^  ami 
to  do  this  he  must  employ  phrases  which  have  been  pneviottdy> 
employed,  but  in  a  manner  more  forcible,  more  various^  an  d  mMre. 
equally  sustained  than  by  his  predecessois.  We  defy*  tlis  raeet^ 
imaginative  composer  to  discover  a  passage  40  novel  that  it  may< 
not  be  traced,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  such  fragments  as  lo  prove 
either  its  previous  existence  or  the  germ  frcgu  which  it  is  de- 
vdoped.    But  if  a  m^n  unites  the  fullness  of  the  German  harmony 

*  No  piece  in  the  wkole  opers  produced  such  a  senssiioD,  and  it  insBt  be- 
regarded,  as  sang  by  Madame  Caradori  and  Sigqor  Velluti,  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Yocal  art  that  can  be  conceiyed.  Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to  all 
the  performers  to  say,  that  they  not  only  eserted  themseWes  to  the  utmost  but 
ivith  great  success*  No  opera  has  been  more  distiuguished  in  Eoglasd  thoa 
//  Crodato  for  yery  many  years. 

f  May  not  this  fact  be  taken  as  a  presumptive  reason  why  the  English  nation 
may  be  moie  uBprejndieed  judges  thau  either  the  Germans  or  th&  Italians? 
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with  the  grace  of  the  Italian  roelodyrMf  he  collects  the  esipedient^ 
which  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  aaee  them  to  new  and 
better  purposes  and  effects — if  he  accuibiilates  imagery^  introduces 
unexpected,  bold,  and  beautiful  transitions,  converts  an  ornament 
into*  an  excUmation  of  passion,  or  gives  an  outline  which  a  singer 
of  expression  fills  up  magnificently — the  man  who  does  all  this, 
at  this  time  of  day,  we  say  must  be  considered  as  an  original  and 
highly-gifted  genius.  And  such  we  esteem  Mr..  Meyerbeer.  In 
drawing  our  definition  we  have  indeed  only  recapitulated  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  us  to  -  be  compaded  in  his  opera  of  // 
Crodato.  in  Egitto.  Beautiful  traits  of  melody,  rich  harmony, 
novel  and  grand  effects,  intense  feeling,  and  pathetic  and  passionate 
expression,  are  all  brougjit  together  with  a  fine  vein  of  imiigiBa- 
tion.  Solidity,  energy,  and  pathos  are  compounded  and  employed 
with  great  delicacy  and  force  as  to  the  means  by  turns  and  in 
season.  Above  all  he  has  a  vivid  perception  of  this  beautiful  and 
the  great,  unalloyed  by  false  notions  of  effect.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  to  what  school  he  belongs,  or  to  the  study  of  whose 
works  he  has  chiefly  devoted  his  hours.  We  see  marks,  classical 
marks  of  acquaintadce  with  the  great  masters,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  Germany,  down  even  to  the  latest  and  most  popular^-Rosniiit 
himself.  And  here  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
works  of  that  lively  Italian  have  so  considerably  enlarged  the 
domain  of  execution,  that  Che  singer  and  the  hearer  of  the  present 
times  expect  and  must  be  supplied  with  the  materiel^  the  one  to 
display  his  ^  acquisitions,  the  other  to  feed  his  over-stimulated 
fancy.  Meyerbeer  has  indulged  them  both  very  artfully,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  in  a  good  degree  brought  them  bads: 
nearer  to  simplicity.  This  is  principally  to  be  seen  in  his  recita- 
tives and  in  his  chorusses — in  his  airs  ahd  concerted  pieces  he  ap- 
proaches nearest  to,  the  fashion  of  the  day.  From  all  these  facts 
we  conclude  that  his  style  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  his  own.  He 
has  acquired  strength,  and  an  evident  inclination  for  rich  harmony 
and  for  modulation,  from  his  native  country,  whilst  from. the  more 
fervid  and  voluptuous  school  of  Italy  he  has  imbibed  that  warmth 
of  feeling,  that  sensibility  to  the  touches  of  passion,  and  that 
elasticity  of  sentiment,  which,  animated  by  a  natural  enthusiasm 
that  runs  through  his  music,  forms  a  style  at  once  imaginative  and 
refined.    Pathos  is  Mr;  Meyerbeer's  forte.    In  the  expression  of 
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deep  feeling,  from  the  moat  vehemeflt  to  the  most  delicate  shades, 
he  is  not  excelled  by  any  modern  composer.  We  should  hold 
any  man  but  an  inefficient  and  prejudiced  judge  of  art  whose  mind 
had  not  contemplated  and  weighed  the  several  qualities  which 
have  recommended  the  works  of  the  exalted  composers  of  all  ages 
to  the  sympathies  of  their  contemporaries;  and  to  the  admiration 
of  posterity.  One  who  is  well  enough  read  to  have  taken  this 
survey  has  naturally  graduated  as  it  were  a  scale  of  these  quali- 
ties, and  he  will  not  deny  a  place,  at  whatever  degree  tht*y  may 
stand,  to  any  peculiarities  which  have  attracted  universal*  atten- 
tion, and  if  not  universal  praise,  at  least  so  much  of  consideration 
as  has  entitled  the  inventor  to  a  share  of  general  notice,  extensive 
enough  to  place  him  in  the  list  of  distinguished  writers.  In  truth 
when  we  recollect  how  many  compositions  of  how  many  mighty 
masters  are  passed  into  all  but  absolute  oblivion,  while  the  names 
4>f  the  authors  live  in  the  records  of  their  times,  such  an  allowance 
.becomes  obviously  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  tolerably 
just  judgment.  Thus  then  we  have  allotted  a  degree  in  the  scale 
to  the  florid  manner  which  has  been  of  late  so  much  admired,  and 
.which,  we  trust,  it  has  been  found  we  have  neither  exaggerated 
nor  decried  in  a  way  to  entail  upon  our  judgments  the  charge  of 
prejudice.  Meyerbeer  must  be  clashed  with  florid  writers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  mingled  the  portion  of  ornament  with  so 
much  of  what  is  much  more  sound,  that  one  of  the  strongest  rea« 
sons  for  which  we  commend  him,  is,  that  he  obviously  ain^s  at 
moderating  the  rage  for  execution,  and  shews  a  taste  for  purer 
means  of  expression,  without  a  particle  of  affectation  or  extra- 
vagance. 


MR.  MOSCHELES'  CONCERTOS.* 

Amongst  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  profinind  musical  cri- 

•  tics  must  be  classed  those  of  Germany,  where  the  art  is  so  much  a 

matter  of  general  concern,  that  more  than  one  entire  journal, 

♦  The  1st  of  these  concertos  is  published  by  Boosey,  HoUis-street ;  the  ^fl, 
Sd,  and  4th,  by  Clementi  and  Co.  36,  Cbesipside,  and  Chappell  and  Co. 
Nfew'fiofid^treet.  •    ^    ' 
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wholly  devoted  to  the  dig(^Uddf6Ti  of  mmtcal  subjects  atid  to  re- 
^ifeWiJ,  at*^  published  Weekly.  It  is  a  wholesome  exerdsetotompare 
theJtidgh^e'ntdoTth^able  men  who  write  for  these  publications  with 
such  as  we  outiselved  taay  have  forttied,  and  under  the  impression 
that  our  readers  gfniay  be  dispost^d  to  enjoy  the  satne  opportunity, 
we  have  t^xtr^cted  from  the  journal  puMifiheA  at  Berlin  the  fol* 
Itiwing  crititfem  on  the  later  tronc^rtos  of  Mr.  Moscheleg,  That 
Ms  own  country nren  should  he  proud  of  \m  genius  will  not^eem 
to  skvour  of  imtional  predikctfen,  whfen  4t  is  remembered  that  his 
fecfeptiun,  both  in  "ftk^te  and  in  England,  has  been  matked  with 
fequal  parti&lity. 

**  if  concertos  were  written  with  the  intention  of  displaying  all 
t)i6  peculiarities  of  the  instrument  for  which  threy  wetetromposed 
ki  conjunction  with  others,  their  sphere  would  be  greatly  x^ircum- 
^ctfbed,  but  the  compositions  themselves  would  be  of  infinitely 
more  vaiu6.    This  however  is  seldom  or  never  allowed,  tyfchef 
feoKisideriitions  Wng  fotced  upon  the  composer^  t>hiserTance,  for 
the  object  of  the  artist  who  writes  for  himself  is  not  vnly  toilittplay 
Hire  particular  powers  of  the  instrument,  but  to  -provie  to  the  tiudi*- 
1&n'<*fe  the  wiginality  aud  superiority  by  which  his  own  style  is  di^ 
ttn^ished.    In  order  therefore  lo  makelits  tftlents  avaH,  he  muA 
l^ek  iifter  all  that  which  israre  and  drfficuSt— he  mv^  maketfaat  which 
Is  only  whhfn  the  a:cqtrir&ment  of  )bl  *few,  appear  19ce  a  muffter  c/r 
ease  and  indiflTerence,  and  lastly ,  rf  possible,  he  must  eafhH^k  HMft 
^hi^h  has  neveft>efbre  beetk  dfected.    The  cotfsequefice  of  all 
ihi^  'is,  that  the  regular  order  tif  the  composhibn  is  lyrolken  in 
upon  by  researched  after  novelty,^crmepans  become  overcharged, 
and  others  entirely  diverge  from  the  principal  ideas  on  which  liie 
work  should  be  founded.    Thus  most  concertos  are  a  compound 
of  passages  of  bravura  which  tlie  artist  deems  most  fit  to  shew  off 
the  brilliancy  of  his  own  ti^ents,  and  as  there  are  scarcely  any  to 
be  found  in  which  such  passages  have  any  relation  to  the  ideas  on 
which  the  plan  of  the  composition  is  formed,  they  sink  into  mere 
"vehicles  for  the  e^ecdtive  powers  of  the  perfarmer*    The  ftiilher 
weiJbafniKAil  faoiltty  has  been  otaried,  the  oore  imporiamt  lias  it  be- 
'^^ome  to  the  artist  to  display  his  «£quirene«ts  iti  this  partioulftr, 
and  the  further  he  has  advanced  the  more  he  has  found  it  neces* 
^aryto  compose  music  expressly  for  bb  own  performance*    Thus 
the  contents  of  a  concerto  at  length  are  little  more  than  the 
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oxblbition  ofthehisrliest  poiMt9  of  excellence  in  execution  whick 
the  author  ha^  been  able  to  reach*  Aq  examination  therefore  of 
the  conoartoy  of  any  composer,  enables  us  in  Bome  measure  to  form 
a  judgment  of  that  which  peculiarly  characterises  bim>  and  Qd  the 
other  hand,  he  who  knows  the  artist  can  readily  conceive  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  his  coneertos.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
why  compositions  of  this  nature  can  only  have  their  full 
effect  when  the  writer  himself  performs  them,  for  then  there 
Ml  a  unity  of  aentiment  in  composition  and  execution  which 
produces  a  deeper  impression  on  the  hearer  than  any  other 
pardon  ^n  hope  to  ^eet-  An  impreaaion  like  this,  s^t  once  splen- 
did and  seducing,  was  produoed  op  the  writer  of  this  article 
and  th«  nHaierous  aodianees  which  attended  Mr.  MoHcheles^s 
concerts  in  this  city.  The  oompiviitioq  and  performance,  the  fancy 
and  the  feating)  were  In  perfect  unity ;  but  above  all,  that  fasci- 
nating lustre  which  surrounds  every  thing  produce4  by  the  hands 
of  this  eatraordi  nary  artist,  oq  this  occasion,  burst  forth  in  its  fullast 
glory.  The  same  admiration  cannot  fail  to  accompany  these  com- 
positions wherever  they  shall  be  etecuted  by  the  same  hands. 
Besides  this,  they  carry  with  them  the  strongest  recommendation 
to  all  those  who  lyiah  to  nmke  thetnselves  masters  of  the  highest 
school  of  piano  forte  playing — to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  th^  art'^^Ho  reach  the  perfection  of  lightness,  elegance,  precision, 
and  bfiUiany  »f  toach,  and  to  enable  themaelves  to  enter  tha  lists 
of  competitors  on  the  jnasieal  arena* 

^<  The  above  concertos,  but  principally  the  one  in  Q  minor,  is 
diatingfiiabedby  ricbnees  of  fancy  and  splendor  of  orchestral  effect. 
In  thia  respect  we  especially  notice  the  latter  part  of  tho  adagio  in 
reciistive  style,  which  is  replete  with  singular  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity i.  Thi»  19  contrit3ted  by  the  ooneAftui  in  E  m^for,  which  Ib  a 
key  in  itself  highly  calculated  for  brilliant  ef  acts,  and  which  the 
author  haa  turned  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  parttcularly 
ID  the  spirited  nud  joyoua  Ia9t  moyeinent  where  be  baa  introduced 
the  British  Crrenadier's  March.  Tbe  concerto  an  E^  may  be  ton- 
sidered  as  the  nio3t  cbaraetertstie  of  Mr.  Moscheles's  peauliar  style 
of  performance.  The  griandeur  of  the  sulqeet  ia  finely  sufiported 
by  the  richness  and  splendor  of  the  orchestral  aecoropafiias^^ota,  and 
every  tutti  seems  like  an  eMitation  at  the  siiece89  of  the  pneeeding 
solo.    The  concerto  ie  F  major  {which  is  (he  iryt  aod  the  earUet^, 

•        2  1)  2 
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although  in  a  more  simple  style  than  the  rest)  shews  a  masterly 
hand,  and  displays  a  combination  of  spirit,  elegance,  and  brilliancy, 
which  cannot  tail  to  make  it  highly  attractive  to  all  proficients  ofi 
the  instrument."  -*  •  » 


Melange  on  favourite  Airs  from  II  Crociato^    composed  for  the 

Piano  ForUy  hy  Camillc  Plej/eL 
Cruda  Sorte^  theme  favori  de  Rossini^  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the 

Piano  Fortey  by  Camille  PleyeL 
Int.  and  Rondo  on  a  favourite  Air  from  La  Gazza  Ladra,  composed 

for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  Camille  PleyeL 
A  First  Rondino  on  *•  Cara  deh  attendimiy^  from  Zelmira,Jbr  the 

Piano  Forte,  by  Charles  Czerney. 
A  Second  Rondino  on  the  favourite  Quintettfrom  Coradino^for  the 

Piano  FortCj  by  Charles  Czerney. 
Int.  and  Rondo  on  Caraffa^s  "  Fra  tante  angoscie  e  palpiti^^*  for 

the  Piano  Forte,  by  J.  P.  Pisis. 

London.    lU  Cocks  and  Co. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  one  lesson  from  a  superior  hand 
on  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  description  with  the  first  on 
our  list.  Mr.  Pleyel  has  however,  with  one  exception,  selected 
different  airs  from  //  Crociato,  and  his  whole  lesson  is  of  a  simpler 
form  than  Mr.  Cramer's.  On  compositions  of  this  description 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  is  a  most  happy  method  of  preserving 
to  piano  forte  players  the  beauties  of  vocal  composers,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  their  instrument,  and  the  merit  of  the  piece  must  very 
much  depend  upon  the  selection  made.  II  Crociato  is  universally 
admired.  Mr.  Pleyel  has  chosen  some  of  its  most  captivating 
parts,  and  combined  them  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  generally  pleas- 
ing. In  the  lesson  on  Cruda  sorte,  as  Mr.  P.  depends  more  on 
his  own  talent,  so  there  is  more  room  for  praise.  He  attempts  no 
difficulties  in  execution,  nor  has  he  introduced  any  passages  of 
particularly  brilliant  effect,  but  there  is  an  even  tenor  of  good  taste 
and  an  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  air,  throughout  the  whole, 
that  render  it  certain  of  a  favourable  reception. 
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Oo  tliQ  air  frpni'La  Gazza  Ladra  Mr.  Pleyei  has  formed  a  piece 
of  a  different  character,  but  not  less  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  short,  animated,  and  effective,  and  presents  a  very  beautiful 
theme  in  a  «till  more  attractive  dress  to  the  tolerably  advanced, 
performer. 

Mr.  Czerney  is  BOW  one  of  the. stars  of  the  musical  hemisphere, 
both  as  regards  performance  and  composition  for  the  piano  forte. 
The  two  lessons  before  us  are  of  rather  a  lighter  character  than 
his  general  productions,  but  they  are  not  the  less  attractive  for 
this  reason.  One  peculiarity  must  be  observed  by  the  performer 
who  attempts  the  music  of  this  composer — viz.  great  delicacy  of 
touch,  for  the  particular  marks  of  his  style  lie  in  passages  of  neat 
and  tasteful  execution  on  the  highest  part  of  the  scale  of  the  in- 
strument, which,  if  not  struck  with  the  nicest  art,  are  usually  dis- 
agreeable in  tone,  and  Mr.  Czerney's  lessons  are  so  well  adapted 
to  their  character,  as  to  require  great  .attention  to  this  particular. 
The  first  rondino  is  the  best,  but  they  both  contain  much  novelty 
and  grace.  In  No.  1,  page  11,  in  the  last  line,  begins  an  original, 
and  effective  passage,  as  is  also  the  conclusion ;  in  the  second  may 
likewise  be  found  passage^  of  a  novel  construction,  which  in  the 
present  time  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

Mr.  Pixis  is  always  original,  always  imaginative,  but  in  the 
present  instance  he  has  not  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  heretofore. 
'His  subject  is  not  very  happy,  and  he  has  hardly  made  as  much  of 
it  as  we  should  have  expected,  from  his  genius.  Nevertheless 
we  cannot  look  at  the  lesson  without  discovering  the  marks  of  a 
superior  mind. 


Impromptu  pour  le  Piano  Forie^  par  J.   Moscheks^     Cramer, 

Addison,  and  Beale. 
'<  Le  Tribul  a  la  mocfe,"  Deus  Airsfavoris  de  Rossiniy  arranges  et 

variSs  pour  le  Piano  Forte^  par  JF.  Kalkbrenner.  Clementi  &  Co. 
Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Fortcy  on  the  favourite  Airs  in  Preciosa^ 

by  Pio  Cianchettini.    Chappell  and  Co» 

One  great  proof  of  the  talent  of  a  composer  is  his  power  to  sus- 
tain the  character  with  which  he  proposes  to  invest  his  music 
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Ukronghmii  his  work,  ot  whalerer  ela99  it  may  be ;  it  is  indeed  a 
scarcely  leas  certain  demonstration  of  ability  than  tkat  of  a8Big;ning 
the  character  itself.  Although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  impart  so 
much  of  this  necessary  distinctioa  to  piano  forte  mnsicas  to  vocal, 
or  concerted  instrumental  pieces,  it  is  yet  wonderful  to  oI)servQ 
with  what  true  and  consistent  expression  the  conceptions  of  a 
superior  mind  will  develope  themselveSr  even  in  this  confined 
sphere  of  action,  however  peculiar  they  may  be.  Mr.  Moscheles's 
Impromptu  b  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  truth.  It  is  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  come  within  the  reach  of  analysis,  but  its  excellences 
are  too  prominent  not  to  be  immediately  perceived.  It  is  short, 
(but  even  this  is  proper  to  its  class)  and  every  bar  contains  some 
touch  of  genius  or  feeling ;  above  all,  the  freedom,  the  vigour  of 
imagination  it  displays,  shows  it  to  be  a  spontaneous  eiFort  of 
the  ftuicy,  such  as  its  name  denotes,  and  therefore  such  as  its 
character  ought  to  express.  Although  this  lesson  is  not  distin- 
guished by  difficult  execution,  yet  the  performer  must  understand 
the  style  of  the  composer  to  render  it  justice. 

Mr.  Kalkbrenner*8  lesson,  both  from  its  title  and  construction, 
appears  to  us  to  carry  a  sarcasm  under  its  dubious  denomination. 
The  maestoso  with  which  it  commences  is  little  better  than  a  string 
of  passages,  of  not  difficult  execution,  put  together  so  as  to  convey 
no  meaning,  '^  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  or  at 
least  nothing  than  we  can  interpret.  Then  comes  the  theme 
(Aurora  che  sorg€rai)y  which  is  not  adorned  by  the  manner  of  its 
arrangement.  The  first  two  variations,  like  the  introduction, 
have  a  great  deal,  yet  nothing  in  them,  and  are  apparently  so 
constructed  as  to  prove  that  the  composer  can  show  his  brilliancy 
of  execution  and  even  write  upon  a  regular  plan,  while  he  pro- 
bably means  only  to  ridicule  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  mere  mul- 
'tiplication  of  notes.  From  this  general  description  we  except  the 
adagio,  of  which  we  doubt  not  the  composer  himself  and  the 
players  of  his  school  can  make  much.  The  sudden  and  incon- 
gruous change  to  the  last  movement  of  the  duet,  Al  idea  di  quel 
fttetalloj  again  however  impresses  us  with  the  belief  that  Mr.  K.  is 
indulging  his  vein  of  humour,  and  purposes  to  have  it  understood, 
with  ^^  what  vast  ideas''  the  lust  of  gold  exalts  those  artists,  whose 
noble  ambition  it  is  to  write  for  the  shops.  If  we  have  translated 
Mr.  Kalkbrenaer's  ^^  tribute  to  &sUon**  rightly,  it  is  an  ingeni- 


OU9  pediMriMiKse,  ud  tiMit  we  Im^e  4oM  so  ive  iiwe  Kttte  do«bt^ 
because,  considered  tts  «  }e|^tiiHate  train  of  varmtieiis,  it  ^xluliils 
too  many  anomalies  to  allow  us  to  treat  it  as  a  seriovs  productioa 
from  so  powerful  a  mind. 

Mr.  Giancbettinrs  diTertimeiflo  is  of  a  ligiit  and  {facile  kind, 
whicb  "places  k  within  tlie  teach  of  performers  in  gcneml,  as  Ar  aa 
regards  execution ;  bnt  there  is  an  elegaaoe  and  delicacy  about  it 
which  will  always  render  it  attractiye,  in  spite  -of  its  apparent 
simplicity.  ^FMs  is  pafftioalarly  to  be  remarked  in  a  «fery  tasteful 
return  to  line  aabjeel,  <4t  «hoit 'bat  beaaiiful  tnut  from  Pveoiosa) 
at  bar  6^  page  6. 


The  celebrated  March  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ^  with  an  IntrO' 
diHftion  atti  VaritMcmjfbrtke  M^arpmtdJKmaf  JRMe,  r^wipwsrf 
by  N.aBooksu^    Lonlom    Cteppell  amd  €o. 

iSfrtmd  ^FMtasiafor  Ote  H-mf  vn  ^  AM  Hmbin  tSrmf^^^  wmptmed 
by  N,C*  Sadma.    Ijondm*    Clhvppdl«iid  Oi. 

arit  VdT  ^Bmga»Mespr  the  JS[urp^^cfampciimdby  BT.C  0«dba. 
LMidon,    Chappell  amd  Oo. 

^  The  SoUi^^  HtMr-ny"*  with  Imtf^^tMipn^and  VarkUl^mJifr  4fte 
Harp^  by  T.  P.  Chipp.    London.    Chuifipclll  Mid  Co. 

^'  By  that  Lake  whose  gloomy  ShoreSy**  with  Introduction  and 
ViifimMau$fortke  Marpybg^  F.  L.  HmrnneL  jLomiwi.  i^oiwer. 


Mr.  Boehna^  dnet  is  written  fMirciy  fbr  iefied,  miltont 
ing  nany  difliMlties :  he  lias^neoeeded  in  Qiis  'dfcgedt.  Vhe  >a4<(le 
is  showy  ond«ittittctfv«e,  tvXL  of  ^amma^n,  mid  bearing  theraadis 
of  abrilliaiort'fiHicy,  stt<A  as  ^wry  inw  be^de  himself  possess,  bait 
when  mere  minvlely  «naiy«ed  it  presents  nothviig  partioalm^y 
^rikti^^  Vamitic«iB  4  and  §  ure  tiie  best  'mad  most  originid  ;  vn 
libe  latter  the  fliarp  is  v^iy^cHFetftoally  employed,  "as  well  asJatAe 
allegro.  The  Antasia  *is  a  lasBcm  of  mmih  greater  tdent.  it 
possesses'^en^di  and  freedom  'in  the  introdac^n.  The  air  is 
irery  ably  arranged,  tHid  the  ▼arialions,  thev^h  not  partiotflarly 
nm^y  are  of«  svpenor^nstj-and  display  llir.  B.^s  'peovdimr  M>- 
^ity  in  ahtyimg  the  poiwers  eff 'the  in^lrrament  (|o  adf^auttnge. 

Though  )hM  tndt  lea^t  vn  iwoifr  we  the  SagtfleUes.    These 
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little  traitv  i^re  distioguished  both  by  feelii^  and  originality,  and . 
demonstrate  the  power  of  genius  to  create  beauties  out  of  nothing. 
They  will  please  by  their  elegance  ai|d  simplicity,  and  will  engage, 
when  heavier'pieces  may  fatigue. 

Mr.  Chipp^s  Lesson  proves  that  be  has  selected  Mr.  Bochsa  as 
his  model  in  style ;  its  recommendation  consists  rather  in  brilliant^ 
execution  than  in  passages  of  expression,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  to. 
become  a  general  favourite.  - 

The  last  in  our  list  has  more  originality,  though  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  mu^h  in  the  same  style  of  animated  and  showy  effect. 


Bof^k  1,  of  iwentjf'four  grand  Studies  for  the  Piano  Forle^  composed 
andfingered-bjf  Henry  Herx.  (N*  B.)  This  Edition  has  been 
revised,'  and  Passages  for  the  Additional  Keys  arranged  for 
Piano  Fortes^  up  to  C,  by  Mr.  Mqscheles.    Cocks  and  Co. 

Tvoenty-fioe  new  and  characteristic  DiversionSy  composed  for  the 
Piano  Forte  r  by  J.  JB.  Cramer.    Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

Book  2,  of  Preparatory  Exercises  for  the  Pianq  FortCy  by  ^^-^^ 
Bruguier.    Chappell  and  Co. 

.  When. great  performers  lay  the  result  of  their  long  and  well- 
tried  experience  before  the  public  in  the  studies  and  exercises 
which  they  publish  for  the  assistance  of  learners,  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  ei^pectthat  they  $hould  expose  to  our  view  the  degreeis 
by  which  they  have  attained  to  eminence,  and  lead  us  on  by  the  same 
steps ;  in  this  hope  we  are,  however,  often  disappointed.  But  the 
reason  is  obvious,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  high  and  gifted 
minds,  which  have  long  been  accustomed  to  give  free,  scope  to  the 
imagination,  should  be  jMe  so  to  curb  it,  as  to  present  nothing 
either  in  conception  or  execution,  through  a  long  series  p{  exer- 
cises (for  long  it  roust  necessarily  be)  above  the  capacities  of  a 
learner.  This  difficulty  prevents,  however,  so  much  benefit  being 
reaped  from  the  studies  of  our  great  pianists,  as  there  would  be 
if  the  series  were  commenced  at  an  earlier  point  of  instruction  and 
continued  in  gradation.    Exercises  are  almost  universally  of  such  a 
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cjiar9eter  .93  io  prooliu^e  t|ie  poa^tbiJUty  4^  tbejr  J)eiDg  properly 
perfgtra»ed  .l>y  any  b|it  ffir  adiWK;ed  performais,  and  of  this  deacrip>- 
tioQ  9ire  tlie«itttdi«s  be&Ke  us*  Tjhey  do  not  ^fKw«ver  possess  yery 
largely  the  wupi  kind  of  ei^pedient — ^that  of  exec.M«tioD— ^but  of 
s.tyle^^uid  in  so  pieciiUar  a  iwoAer  as  to  fit  them  only  for  the  p^T^ 
p^seof  iAiUatiiig  the  SG)w4||r  ioto  the  priaci|).al  mysteries  of  the 
Germud  B^i^iQt9h  Th?  a;ttrjbuite8  of  thi^  school  d^ffejr  f 9  entirely 
fr<N9  those  of  aay  other,  ^04  iit  is  joow  gainipiKgiro^ud  to  rajudly  in 
tUs  country,  tbs^t  8u<4i  a  work  as  the  presf^  wiU  ho^oye^  pivwe 
of  gT'eat  jitility.  With  regard  to  it$  merits,  the  nam^  of  its  jcjom* 
poser  a|id  reviser  will  vouch  for  its  superiority*  Originality  can 
b^rdjy  be  ^ixpected  tp  beloqg  io  such  a  boofc^  j^s  its  ^nd  is  to 
illustrate  various  styles,  and  Mr.  Herz  appears  to  us  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  very  judicious  plan.  Ordinary  passages  and  ideas  have 
no  place  in  his  pages,  but  he  /has  apparently  endeavoured  to  de« 
velope  all  the  peculiarities  in  contrast,  strength,  ireedom,  and 
science,  which  distinguish  the  manner  of  composition  he  himself 
adopts  with  such  conspicuous  success.  His  exercises  are  calculated 
to  incuJlQate  gpodjdeas  of  cpastrfis^  tOsStrengt^^pt;}!^  touch,  ^nd  t^ 
ingeease  the  stretch  of  th^,havd^^faiMt  th^  Angering  .h99>ar^dlj  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  anditiyust  be  reqieDiberisd  thatithepre^^nt 
Quoxb^r  at  io^t  is  ro^e  cal^njatfe^d  fg^  praptic^  in  ^^iM&rtssin  &iy^ 
tfaan.for  general  purposes  pf  execution. 

Mr.  Cramer,  who  has  longfpublished  his  ma^erjy  ex^rciai^  for 
the  piano  forte,  now  appears  again  in  a  work  of  the  same  descrip- 
tioHf  though  lUeither  .op  the  swie^pls^  nojr  pf  thf  same  superior 
^harapt^r..    It  is  almost  iinppssftbl?  .thi^  sp<^  a  .master  ^bo^ild 
write  anything  for  the  purposes  of  practice,  and  ,nctt  ¥nfo,id  .usf?fvdi 
lessons  in  varioiis  ways,  nevertheless  .the  title  o,f  thp  present  wprk 
is  scarcely  borne  put  byih^  contents,for  the  Dive^jions  arepqither 
new  nor  charact^istic^  .ejLcept  inso&r  as  .th^^  J^e  ea<^h  di^tin^ 
guished  by  a  descriptive  appellation.    They  are  written  fpir  .the 
usual  pur.po$es  that  exercises  g^pejcajly  are  cpipppsed^  And  the 
greatest  advantages  wjilch  they  offejr  to/the  scholar  |ii:e,  in  the  <H^re 
which  is  bestowed  00  the  jKogering.    Bfoit  M)*.*  Qramer  dpe^.pot 
appear  io  haeve  sufficien%  considered  the  jptrp^ressjpp  p/  this  as 
well  as  other  i^rts,  and.conseqneptly  t]%e  np.w  diffculties  that  i^re 
at  the^reaent  time  introduced  into  pianp  forte  playApg-    ^}^  P}" 
versions  consist  of  the  aaiv^  possi^ges  thM  %rp  .to  Mnaet  with  in  m^y 
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of  the  exerei^e  books  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  surely,  although  the 
modern  style  of  performance  has  its  faults,  it  has  also  its  beauties 
and  its  difficulties,  if  hich  can  only  be  overcome  by  well-conducted 
practice.  ^  Not  even  the  slightest  emanations  however  of  genius 
ought  to  be  treated  with  indifference  or  neglect,  and  though  Mr. 
Cramer*8  Diversions  are  perhaps  not  altogether  worthy  of  so  great 
a  man,  yet  they  must  be  considered  with  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  his  eminence  as  a  performer  and  to  his  experience  as  a  master. 
Of  the  first  number  of  Mr.  Bruguier's  publication  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  in  our  last,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  present  in  the  same  terms.  Mr.  B.  has  continued  the 
same  judicious  plan,  and  his  work  does  not  fall  off  in  any  point 
from  its  former  excellence. 


Ni/mphs  of  the  Forest^  Glee  for  Four  Voices^  the  Poetry  hy  Drum' 

mond  of  ffawthctrnden,  the  Music  by  Wm.  Horsley^  Mus.  Bac. 

Oxon.    London.     Birchall  and  Co. 
Vve  lost  a  Heart  sweet  Lassie  here^  Glee  for  Four  Voices^  in  the 

Scottish  style  \  composed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson^   Mus.  Doc. 

London.    Power. 

These  two  glees  are  in  very  opposite  styles, -but  both  worthy 
recommendation.  Mr.  Horsley's  is  In  that  fine  manner  which 
tftne  has  mellowed,  while  ages  have  passed  only  to  prove  it  sound. 
Flowing  melody,  rich  harmony,  and  clear  modulation,  with  so 
masterly  a  contexture  of  parts  as  to  give  them  all  importance,  are 
tliei  characteristics  of  the  style  of  this  glee.  Its  only  fault  is  its 
brevity. 

.  Sir  John  Stevenson's  is  lighter,  but  with  the  same  ingredients, 
in  diflerent  proportions.  The  melody  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and 
there  is  also  a  general  interest  conveyed  to  all  the  parts. 
The  English  glee  has  certainly  been  falling  away  before  the  more 
voluptuous  and  dramatic  Italian  finale  of  late.  When  such  com- 
positions as  these  recall  our  regard  to  our  national  species  of  com- 
position and  awaken  our  powerful  recollections,  we  think  of  the 


change  with  sorrow ;  for  though  w0  could  not.  only  bear  hut  delight 
in  the  fair  rivalry  of  pi^<^es  which  have  so  much  Ip  recomniend 
theoQ,  we  cannot  endure  to  see  mu$i«  so  dear  to  us,  so  nearly  on 
the  point  of  being  lost ;  for  if  true  and  deep  feeling  and  originality, 
joined  to  the  common  requisites  of  good  composition,  be  reepm- 
mendations,  where  are  these  qualities  to  be  found  if  not  in  oi^r  part* 
songs  ?  . 


Gentille  Annette ^  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  hy 

J.  F.  Burrowes, 
Divertimento  Jbr  the  Piano  Forte,  from  the  March  and  favourite 

Airs  in  Semiramide -,  by  Augustus  Meves.     Chappell  and  Co. 
The  Vesper  Hymn^  with  Introduction  and  Variations ;  by  Samuel 

Poole. 
March  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  by  J.   C.  Nightingale.    London. 

Lfongman  and  Bates. 
The  Waltz  and  Huntsmen's  Chorus,  arranged  as  a  Divertimento 

for  the  Piano  lorte!  by  G.  Kiallmark. 
liosanthcy  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte,  on  Bishop^  s  Air  of 

^*  Taste,  oh  taste,  of  this  spicy  wine}"  by  Thomas  Valentine. 
Hot'Cross  Buns,  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  H.  Seine. 
Series  of  Airs,  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Prelude,  calculated  to 
follow  the  Piano  Forie  Instruction  ;  byT.A.  Rowlings.  Gould- 
,ing,  D'AImaine  and  Co. 

We  see  so  much  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Burrowes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  is  most  useful  or  most  successful. 
His  incessant  fertility  argues  a  great  deal  of  both,*  for  if  his  works 
were  not  well  received  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  exert  so 
much  industry.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  satisfaction  so  unal- 
loyed as  the  consciousness  of  the  pleasure  conferred  upon  thou- 
sands which  must  attend  the  production  of  works  so  popular,  for 
they  are  all  of  a  class  designed  to  please  as  well  as  instruct.  Gen^ 
tille  Annette  is  precisely  of  this  description — ^and  if  we  mistake  not 

*  No  two  works  have  had  a  more  extensWe  circulatipn  than  his  piano  forte 
and  his  thorough  base  primers.  A  sixth  edition  of  the  first  has  recently 
appeared  with  some  judicious  emendations,  and  the  latter  has  reached  a  fourth 
or  fifth. 

^E  2 
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9ilr«  Burro wes^  h$9  btend^d  trhk  bib  parapliitaBes  tipon  ihimgrmt^M. 
melodjT,  a  musieal  im^raikm  6f  part  of  the  «tory  of  <^  lAttie  Red 
Riding  Hood.'*  Tlio  fourth  afid  fifth  paf^  contain  the  passage 
which  we  coaeeive  to  coavey  ^journey  throag^  th^  wood^  tha 
appearance  of  the  wolf,  her  ecreamd^  aad  finally  har  saft  arrival  at 
the  cottage  of  her  grandmother^  whan  the  theme  is  ligaio  taken  np. 
Whether  our  suppositions  be  or  be  not  correct^  the, lesson  is  as 
pretty  as  the  best  of  such  bagatelles. 

Mr.  Meves  usually  writes  with  taste  and  eleganoe ;  in  his  pre- 
sent lesson  he  adheres  to  this  character,  and  has  beside  made  a 
good  choice  in  his  airs. 

Mr.  Poole's,  though  easy  for  any  but  beginners,  contains  for 
them  passages  of  good  practice,  and  is  an  original  and  agreeable 
production. 

Mr.  Nightingale^s  march  is  very  spirited,  and  the  allegro  is 
distinguished  by  taste  and  novelty. 

Mr.  tCiallmark,  on  hfs  well-known  but  not  less  favourite  sub- 
ject, has  constructed  an  easy  but  very  pleasing  piece. 

Superiority  is  at  all  times  meritorious,  but  particularly  so  where 
an  agreeable  character  is  imparted  to  that  which  usually  excites 
but  little  attention.  Mr.  Valentine  is  extremely  happy  in  the 
composition  of  easy  pieces  for  beginners.  His  Rosanthe  is  an 
original  lesson,  and  very  worthy  the  notice  of  masters. 

Mr.  Seine,  under  a  very  novel  title,  hits  written  a  lesson  of  con- 
siderably more  difficulty  than  the  announcement  would  have  led 
us  to  expect.  It  contains  good  practice,  and  some  agl^eable 
melody. 

This  series  of  airs,  from  Mr.  Rawlings,  is  a  very  new  and  pretty 
selection  of  melodies,  easily  and  tastefully  arranged  and  composed* 
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BM9[d^OfL<Ml*9prtfitt6U9  Morning;  wfUtM  aniadapMt  Uf  « 

foDouriieJ/Hcun Melody/  by  WillUun  Ball. 
Tim  BsppodOM^  ati  thou  not  Hero  Love^  a  Ballad;  wHiten  and 

udaj^d  teafoBomtiie  Ptfrtugneu Ak  /  by  Wm.  Bail. 
O  thou  whose  Vows  ate  broken;  wrHien  and  adapted  to  afaoamiU 

Szoedish  Melody ;  by  Wm.  Ball. 

AH  bj  Chappell  and  Co. 
O  where  is  the  Minstrel  with  light  Rowing  hair^  Song;  the  Music 

composed  by  F.J.  Close.  London.  Goulding,  D'Alinaiiie  &  Co. 
Ifthoucouldst  know  what  His\o  Weep;  Lines  written  by  the  late 

Mrs.  Jordan  during  her  late  illness  at  Paris ;  the  Music  com* 

posed  by  F.  J.  Close.  London.  Goulding,  D^Almaiae  and  Co. 
When  on  the  Lip  the  Sigh  delays^  Ballad;  written  and  composed 

by  Thomas  Moore^  Esq.    London*    Power. 

Evef  since  (and  long  before)  the  publication  of  Mr^  Moore's 
national  airs^  the  English  public  has  manifested  an  eager  curiosity 
for  tjie  vernacular  melodies  of  other  countries,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  exquisite  beauties  both  of  music  and  poetry  there  con- 
centrated, like  gnats  in  amber,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  search  for 
such  compositions,  and  the  direction  given  to  poetical  talent 
toward  their  illustration.  The  three  first  songs  upon  our  list  are 
of  this  kind,  and  pretty  enough  they  are. 

Mr.  Klose's  songs  have  more  of  the  character  of  the  canzonet 
in  them,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  so  simple  either  as  to  melody 
or  accompaniment.  The  first  is  an  agreeable  song — ^the  second 
certainly  deserves  notice  on  more  accounts  than  one.  That 
words  of  such  deep  feeling  and  such  deep  distress  should  be  the  last 
outpourings  of  the  broken  spirit  of  a  woman  so  gifted,  so 
caressed,  so  exalted,  so  fallen,  and  so  miserable,  affords  the  just 
but  pitiable  exposure  of  a  life  so  elevated  by  talent,  so  depressed 
by  misconduct*  This  is  not  only  poetical,  but  moral  justice.  To 
say  that  the  heart  must  ache  at  such  a  picture,  conveys  but  a  feeble 
notion  of  the  feeling  that  all  must  and  some  ought  to  endure.  It 
is  a  medicine  that  we  should  gladly  see  administered,  not  to  pomp 
alone^  but  as  $l  preventive  to  all  who  are  liable  to  the  fatal  error 
of  beliiivtng  that  vice  dm  be  sincere^  or  a  fidse  step  venial,  how- 
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ever  high  the  titles  the  seducer  may  bear,  or  however  palliated 
by  circumstances  the  guilt  may  appear.  We  recommend  this  song 
not  only  to  "  the  youth  of  both  sexes,*'  but  to  all  «'  parents  and 
guardians,**  as  a  composition  of  sensibility  and  truth. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Moore's  ballad  is  written  in  his  quaint  and 
sly  vein,  and  the  melody  is  pleasing.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
nobody  else  imagines  or  expresses  half  so  well. 


Maid  of  Athens. 

My  Oeorgian  Maid  ;  oriental  Ballad. 

The  Garden  of  Roses.  , 

Wkat  is  Prayer  ? 

My  Native  Landj  good  night. 

All  composed  by  John  Barnett,  and  published  by  Mayhew  and  Co. 

Whilst  th€  Moony  a  Serenade  in  Ihe  Spanish  style;  the  Music  by 

^  JohnBarnett.    London.    BooseyandCo. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Barnett  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  his  well- 
earned  praise  from  us,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  his  publishers  have 
enjoyed  a  proportionate  benefit,"  at  which  we  most  heartily  re- 
joice. But  we  recommend  this  young  and  meritorious  composer, 
exactly  in  the  same  temper,  that  we  administered  our  commenda- 
tion, to  be  careful  of  the  fame  he  has  acquired,  and  rather  to  pro- 
duce one  superior  than  a  dozen  mediocre  compositions.  We 
really  think  that  there  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  almost  all  that  he 
writes,  although  it  is  sometimes  obscured  by  its  envelopements.— 
Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  songs  before  us.  The  first  three 
are  just  and  only  just  above  the  level  of  the  ballads  which  swarm 
forth  in  the  season,  to  catch  the  warmth  of  the  genial  sun.  What 
is  Prayer!^  has  a  larger  portion  of  the  refinement  which  we  think 
we  discern  even  in  the  lowest  of  this  author's  works,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  simple— it  is  too  much  in  the  manner  of  a  canzonet, 
thou<rh  we  admit  it  to  be  second  only  to  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  same  words  by  Mr.  Horsley,  amidst  the  various  competi- 
tors who  have  taken  the  same  ground.  '' MT^nairoe  land^  good 
night:'  has  a  manly  yet  feeling  expression,  that  will  raise  a  cor- 
respondent emotion  in  the  breasts  of  the  hearera.    But  it  is  upon 
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the  last  of  the  series,  <'  TVkilsi  the  Moon^'  thltt  Mr.  Barhett  was 
employed  in  the  hour  of  inspiration.  This  piece  is  called  a  sere-* 
nade  in  the  Spanish  style,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  very  ingenious  and 
fanciful  paraphrase  of  two  passages  of  three  notes  each. 

Upon  these  the  whole  melody  is  framed,  while  the  accompani- 
ment is  chords  (very  full)  in  quavers  throughout.  For  the  first 
few  bars  the  hearer  is  struck  only  with  the  quaintness  of  the  pas* ' 
sages,  but  they  grow  upon  the  ear,  seize  the  fancy,  and  settle 
into  the  pleasure  which  an  unexpected,  original,  and  imaginative 
production,  not  unmixed  with  sentiment,  leaves  upon  the  mind. 
The  whole  is  certainly  very  like  Spanish  music,  and  the  termi« 
nation  particularly  so,  and  very  elegant. 


Dearest  Maid  my  Heart  is  thine;  Duet,  composed  hy  J.  Bamett. 

Oh  take  this  Wreath;  Duet,  composed  by  John  Barnett.  London. 
M ayhew  and  Co.  ' 

Shine  out  Stars ;  a  Duet,  by  Thomas  Moore^  Esq.  London. 
Power. 

All  in  the  merry  Whitsuntide  ;  a  Duety  by  George  Dance.  Lon- 
don.   Chappell  and  Co. 

Three  Italian  Notturnos;  composed^  by  />.  Crivelli.  London. 
Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

Mr.  Barnett's  two  duets  are  in  the  English  dramatic  manner, 
which  is  nearly  the  worst  of  all  possible  manners.  <^  Dearest  maid*^ 
is  quite  unworthy  the  author,  and  the  second  has  but  little  to  re- 
commend it,  though  there  are  iaint  gleams  of  his  power.  Nothing 
is  so  much  wanted  perhaps  as  English  duets,  but  not  such  bs 
these— the  music-closet  of  the  theatres  can  supply  hundreds  ex- 
actly like  them,  which  every  body  has  forgotten. 

Mr.  Dance's  is  on  the  contrary  in  a  very  good  old  style,  as  sim- 
ple as  pure.  To  listen  to  it  is  like  reading  old  Isaac  Walton's 
descriptions,  and  what  can  fill  the  mind  with  sweeter,  calmer 
thoughts  ?  The  only  parts  we  dislike  are  the  imitative  ornaments 
towards  the  close — ^these  are  both  common  and  out  of  place.    It 
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ill  a^uriaw  fiawt,  tkai  19  ttiae  cases  out  often  the  gmoes  inacrtMl 
by  En^kh  oompoierB  am  10  bad  taiAe. 

Mr.  Moore'e  duet  k  ao  adapiatioa  of  Blangiiii-^^-iiot^  a«  it  mmw 
to  us,  with  hm  vaual  felicity  €t  choice. 

The  notturooB  are  by  Mr.CfweUi,  ^te^chwr  of  singing  at 
the  Royal  Aeadeny,  whose  elementary  work  wo  spoke  of  in 
our  last  number.  They  are  Jdot  alia  moderna^^  bu;t  souivl,  ^^g^^ 
and  simply  constructed^  easy  of  ex^eution^  a^d  as  ^ffi^cti?e  as  most 
of  such  graceful  trifles. 


Grand  Trio  Jbr  three  Flutes^  hjf  Tulotu    La  vonu  &  -Co. 
Fantasia  Brilliant^  on  ^^  Viola  leplaisir  mes Dames jViolaleptaisifj'^^ 

composed  Jbr  the  Flute^  with  0  Piano  Forte  Accompaniment^  by 

Tulou. 
The  Nfghtinjgalc^  joonsisting  ^  txtxsl'^e  jsjiort  Solos  for  the  Flute^ 

composedinthe^yleoflmprxmisation^  by  J. N^  TFws.  X<uidsay 

and  Co. 
A  finourite  Irish  Melody ^  withsm  Itdrodufition  und  Variations  f9r 

the  FlutCy  and  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte,  ^^  T^<C 

Weidner^ 
Introduction  and  Waltz  for  the  Flute  andPiasio  Fort^^  conyffosedbjf 

T*  C.  Weidnfir.    T.  Boosey  and  Co. 
Cease  your  funningy  with  Variations^  as  sung  by  Mrs,  Salman, 

composed  by  C.  N.  Bochsa,  arranged  for  the  Flute,  with  an  Ac- 

compammemtfcr  Ac  Pimo  Forte^  iy  W^  Card*    JUawnu  &  Co. 

Mr.  Tuloa'seempoiiiliiMiB  we  aho^d  haire  Aoticed  an  ow  laat 
hut  for  want  of  space.  The  Trio  ie  particularly  good^-^deed 
very  iew  compeeitiow  ofihe  kind  apprciaoh  it ;  it  isAtr  fponoasy 
with  regajrd  to.executiooy  and  it  requiaes  delieaoy  of  eacpreaakin 
and  great  neatness  in  its  perfomanoe.  The  Adagio  is  very  bean- 
tifilW-4he  Rotido  olegawt  and  lively.  None  of  the  porta  Jie  very 
htgh)  ^ud  -they  all  affoDd  good  opportunity  for  prodiidiag  a 
rich  tone. 

The  Fantaeia  is  very  origtoal,  partaking  radier  more  of  an 
exectttiye  than  an  ^xpveasive  eharaeter^  though  it  is  by  no  means 
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without  the  latter  distinction.  It  contains  good  praictice  for  the 
shake,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  beautiful  lesson. 

Mr.  Weiss's  Solos  are  of  rather  a  singular  character.  We 
should  suppose  them  to  be  intended  more  for  practice  than  for 
amusement,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Never- 
theless they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  attraction,  and  contain 
sufficient  to  entice  the  learner  who  begins  them  for  practice^  to 
continue  them  for  pleasure.. 

Mr.  Weidner's  Varialionsl  are  clever,  and  far  from  ordinary. 
His  lessons  are  both  of  a  very  agreeable  character,  and  contain 
sufficient  difficulty  to  incite  the  scholar  to  overcome  them,  without 
enough  to  weary  his  perseverance. 

Mr.  Card's  Arrangement  does  him  great  credit,  both  with 
regard  to  contrivance  and  idea ;  for  we  must  consider  the  varia- 
tions as  much  more  fitted  to  instrumental  than  vocal  effects* 

Mr.  Kohler's  may  be  nafely  recoinfmended  for  its  ease,  simpli* 
city,  and  taste. 


Hj/mfiy  Mournful  Queen^  dethroned  Zion, 

Air^  ".4  two'fold  care  disturbs  this  heart/*  composed  by  Pio 

Cianchtttini.    London.    Willis  and  Co. 
Canzqnety  "  Dear  is  the  blush  y"  composed  by  F.  W.  Horncaslle. 

London  (for  the  Author)  by  Birchall  and  Co.  &c.  &c. 

The  first  two  airs  are  from  a  piece  called  ^^  The  Hebrew  Family^* 
which  was  damned  last  season  at  Covent  Gardeki  on  the  first  night 
of  representation.  «  The  music  was  written  by  several  hands,  and 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Cianchettini  has  determined,  as  respects  his 
portion,  ^^  to  print  and  shame  the  rogues.*'  He  is  a  well-educated 
musician,  and  his  genius,  both  at  its  early  and  more  mature  stages, 
has  been  acknowledged.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  have  been  induced  to  mingle  his  reputation  with  that  of 
others  in  a  common  adventure.  The  hymn  is  a  solemirand  rather 
aflfecting  melody,  with  what  we  suppose  would  be  called  a  brilliant 
harp  accompaniment.    The  air  is  quite  worthy  Mr.  Sinclair  and; 
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the  two  j^olleries^  for  whom  it  m  obviously  manuiiictured  in  haste. 
It  is  well  for  the  composer  that  his  repute  stands  on  a  wider  basis 
than  writing  for  the  great  singers  of  the  day.  We  wish  we  could 
see  his  talents  employed  upon  a  really  good  opera.  That  such 
things  are  not  his  own  taste  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  excellent 
choice  of  his  words,  when  such  taste  alone  is  consulted. 

Mr.  Homcastle's  ballad  is  simple  and  graceful ;    the  poetry  is 
from  Lord  Strangford's  translation  of  Camoens. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  favourite  airs  fi*om  ^^  Preciosa^^*  arranged  for  the  harp  and 
piano  forte,  with  an  accompaniment  (ad  lib)  for  the  flute  and  vio* 
loncello,  by  M.  C.  Bocfasa 

.    The  favourite  airs  in  ^^Preciosa^^  arranged  for  .two  performers 
on  the  pii^no  forte  (book  3),  by  T.  Latour. 

The  favourite  airs  from  ^^11  Crociato  in  EgitiOj**  for  the  piano 
forte,  with  accompaniments  for  the  flute  (d  books),  by  T.  Latour. 

The  march  and  cavatina  from  ^^  //  CrodaiOy**  arranged  for  the 
piano  forte,  by  T.  Latour. 

The  march  and  chorus  from  ^^  //  Crociaio^*^  arranged  for  the 
piano  forte,  by  T.  Latour. 

The  Bridesmaid's  Chorus  and  Bacchanalian  Song  from  ^  Der 
Frcisckuis^**  for  the  piano  forte,  by  T.  Latour. 

No.  6,  of  L' Amusement  des  Soeurs,  by  D.  Bruguier. 

N9.  4,  of  popular  melodies,  by  D.  Bruguien 

No.  l,of  Fleurs  d'ltalie,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  favourite 
Italian  airs,  arranged  as  divertimentos  for  the  piano  forte,  with  a 
flute  accompaniment,  by  D.  Bruguier. 

Spontini's  Overture  to  La  Vesiale,  arranged  for  two  performers 
on  the  piano  forte,  by  Jos.  J.  Harris. 

Nos,  10  and  11,  of  choruses,  arranged  for  the  harp  and  piano 
forte,  with  flute  and  violoncello  accompaniment  (ad  lib),  by  J.  F* 
Burrowes.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Book  1,  of  airs  from  ^^  II  Crociato^**  arranged  as  duets  for  the 
harp  and  piano  forte,  with  accompaniments  (a4  lib)  for  the  flute 
and  violoncello,  by  J.  F.  Burrowes. 
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Book  1,  of  the  same,  arranged  as  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  by  J. 
F.  Burrowes. 

Books  1  and  S,  of  the  same,  arranged  for  the  piano  forte,  with 
accompaniments  (ad  lib)  for  the  flute,  by  J.   P.  Burrowes. —  ' 
Goulding,  D' Almaine,  and  Co. 

Books  5, 6,  7,8,  of  Amusements  de  L'Opera  from  ^^11  Crociato^^' 
and^Spohr's  Jessonda*    D.  Boosey  and  Co. 

No.  8,  of  a  selection  of  national  and  popular  melodies,  for  the 
harp,  by  T.  P.  Chipp.    J.  Power. 

No.  1,  of  the  beauties  of  Rossini,  for  the  flute,  with  an  accompa- 
niment for  the  piano  forte,  by  W.  Card.    Lavenu  and  Co. 
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ROYAIy  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

,  W  £  have  lately  entered  iQto  so  extensave^a  detail  of  the  cecoBOtny 
of  this  institution,  and  have^found  so  much  that  is  important  to  the 
interest  of  the  art  and  its  professors^  that  we  think  it  due  to  both, 
as  well  as  to  ifs  zealous  founders  and  promoters,  to  give  all  the 
publicity  we  can  to  its  transactions,  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of 
that  knowledge  of  its  excellence  which  we  are  persuaded  is  alone 
necessary  to  its  establishment,  and  to  the  consequent  benejit 
so  complete  and  so  finished  a  course  of  education  roust  bestoiw. — 
Nothing  can  more  justly  tend  to  confirm  its  claims  to  support  than 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  proceeding  meritoriously  in  their 
studies,  and  that  their  deserts  are  allowed  by  the  competent  pso- 
fessors  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  by  the  committee 
who  so  vigilantly  and  so  constantly  watch  its  interests  and  its 
progress.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  distribution  of  prizes  is 
made  yearly  to  those  students  who  have  been  thought  to  merit 
such  distinction,  after  the  public  concert.  It  took  place  this  year 
on  t^e  dOth  of  June,  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  (by  per- 
mission of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  Ancient  Concert) 
aud  the  scheme  was  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

Overture  (Chasse  du  Jeune  Henri). — MehuL 

QuARTETTo,  Mlsses  M.  Bellchambers  and  Chancellor,  Charles  Lncas  and 

C.S.  Packer— "loo!  star-led  chiefs."    (Palestine).— Dr.  Cro/cA- 

Sympuony  Cokcertante,  two  Violins,    C.  A.  Seymour  and  II.  G.  Blagrofe, 

Pupils  of  Mr.  F.  Cramer .-^A/>oAr.  ^ 

Scena  ed  Aria,  Miss  J.  Bellchambers — ^^  Ah  perfido.'' —  Beethcven, 

Concerto,  Piauo  Forte,    C.  S.  Packer,  Pupil  of  Mr.  Potter. — Sieibeit. 

Finale  to  the  first  Act  of  XL  Don  Giovanni — ^^  Presto,  presto;"  the  principal 

parts  by  Misses  M.  and  J.  Bellchambers,  Grant,  and  Watson,  Charles  f^cas 

and  C.  S.  Packer. — Mozart* 

part  II. 

Septetto  (MS.)— Harp,  Miss  Shee,  Pupil  of  Mr.  Bochsa;  Flute,  D  11. 
Brett ;  Oboe,  M.  A.  M.  Cooke ;  Clarionet,  T.  M.  Mudie ;  Horn,  W.  M. 
Daniel;  Violoncello,  C.  Lucas ;  aud  Contra  Basso,  T.  J.  E.  Harrington, 

Bochsa. 
Trio,  Miss  Grant,  Charles  Lucas  and  C.  S.  Packer— ^^  Oh  Nume." 

(La  Gazza  I^adra.) — Rossini. 

Concerto,  Vi<Hin,  T.  Mawkes,  Pupil  of  Mr.  Spagnoletti. — Mayseder. 

Pregiiiera  from  Mosd  in  Egitto— ^^Dal  tuo  stellato ;"  the  principal  parts  by 

Misses  M.and  J.  Bellchambers,  and  C.  S.  Packer;  Harp  Obligato,  E.  I. 

Nfcilson,  Pupil  of  Mr.  Bochsa. — Rossini. 

Fantasia,  Piano  Forte,  Miss  Chancellor,  Pupil  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cramer. — 

Cramer. 
OvjuRTURE  (MS.)-^CV  Lucasy  Pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch. 
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.  Notlung  could  be  more  creditable  than  the  entire  pc^ormance. 
'Seymour  and  Blagrove  played  eKcellently,  and  little  Mawkeslike 
a  prodigy.  Miss  Chancellor's  iantasia  was  well  executed^  and 
what  is  better,  well  expressed.  The  overture  by  Lucas  wias  an 
exceedingly  good  composition.  The  singing  manifested  the  good 
taste  and  the  effects  of  the  scientific  instruction  of  Mr.  Crivelli. 

The  names  of  the  pupils  to  whom  prizes  tvere  awarded,  were 
read,  and  the  delivery  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Augusta,  took  place  in  the  Directors*  box-  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  bbserve  the  delight  of  the  young  aspirants,  mingled 
with  the  modesty  with  which  they  received  these  estimable  re- 
wards of  their  industry  and  talent.  One  of  the  girls  (Miss  J.  Bell- 
chambers)  on  the  annunciation  of  her  prize,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  So  noble  a  lesson  is  conveyed  in  Royalty  bestowing  the 
'■well-merited  encouragements  which  talent  has  earned— «in  thus 
allying,  as  it  were,  the  patronage  of  rank  and  the  exertions  of 
ability,  that  we  almost  envied  all  who  bore  a  part  in  the  scene  ; 
not  the  least  enviable  certainly  were  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  pupils  who  were  thus  honorably  distinguished. 
•  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  pupils,  of  their  rewards,  and  the 
causes  for  which  they  were  given. 

Distribution  of  Prizes^  Midsummer^  1825. 

.  Miss Sbee-r<Silver  Medal. 
Miss  DjckcQs — Elizabeth 

Miss  Foster — Mrs.  Chapooe's  Letters ..  ^For  instrumental  performance. 
Miss  Bellchamber&-^Pleamire8  of  Hopef 
.Mi^  Bromley — Pencil  Case 

.Miss  J.-Bellchamhers— SiWer  Me^ 
Miss  Grant. . , 
Miss  Belichambers 

Miss  Chancellor—  Silrer  Medal ^ 

Miss  Collier — Cowper's  Pcems  . , f  « 

MissFctoison?  p*^    .,„  >  For  composition. 

Mb3  Shee— *SiWer  Medal For  good  conduct 

W-  ».  PWpps--Sil?er  Medal ) 

T»  M.  Mudie— Thomson's  Seasons  •  •  •  •  f  »  .^ 

C.  S.  Packer-Bronze  Medal (  *^^^  composition. 

Charles  Lucas — Gray's  Poems j 

T.  Mawkas—Silyer  Medal ^ 

D 'b!J?"  {  ^"^^^  **^^*^ \^  instrumental  performance. 

C.  Scymour^Goldsmith's  Works For  orchestral  performance. 

A.  DcTaux— SUver  Medal For  general  good  conduct. 


3rs— SiWer  Me^  • .  ^ 
^Bronic  Medal..  ^*"""'"8'"«- 
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We  may  conclude  oiir  present  briisf  notice  with  fitating,  tbat  liord 
Burglienb^the  president,  having  obtained  leave  of  abeenoe  from 
hi»  embaflBy^  is  returned  for  a  short  residence  in  England,  and  has 
already  exerted  himself  to  decrease  the  expenees  and  increase  the 
income  of  the  academy  with  success*  Through  his  Lordship's 
intervention  Signer  Velluti  has  been  induced  to  superintend  the 
instruction  of  such  of  the  pupils  in  singing  as  are  in  a  suflkient 
state  of  preparation  to  benefit  by  his  tuition.  Other  alterations 
have  been  made  or  are  in  progress,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  found  not  less  advantageous.  Of  these  we  shall  probably 
speak  hereafter,  when  the  organiuition  is  complete. 

The  committee  were  proceeding  quietly,  discreetly^  and  safely; 
they  are  conteiit^  and  we  think  wisely,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  institution  progressively,  and  to  feel  the  way  to  certain 
success,  without  compromising  the  interests  <^  the  art,  or  of  the 
profession,  or  of  the  pupik. 
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\ji^  these  noble  assemblages  of  art  in  the  Provinces  there  have 
been  three  of  especial  note  during  the  autumn-^Hianiely,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  three  choirs  at  Hereford,  the  York,  and  the  Derby  festi- 
VhU.  It  is  our  aim  to  render  the  accounts  we  publish  such  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  records  of  the  transactions  as  may  be  useful 
in  preserving  tlie  memory  of  such  meetings,  in  smoothing  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  vast  preparations  incident  to  such  mighty 
arrangements,  and  thereby  to  improve,  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, future  celebrations.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses much  time  is  necessary  in  the  collection  and  comparison  of 
facts  and  opinions,  in  digesting  so  much  various  matter,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  doubts,  and  the  consideration  of  past  impres* 
sions.  The  period  at  which  the  festivals  are  held  (the  month  of 
September  and  the  first  week  in  October)  is  too  near  our  date  of 
publication  to  permit  us  to  include  our  survey  in  the  present  num- 
ber. In  our  next  we  purpose  to  insert  such  an  article  as  we  trust 
will  fulfill  the  design  we  have  sketched  out.  For  the  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Hereford,  in  point  of  receipts,  was 
not  very  successful.  Those  of  the  York  were  eminently  great. 
TJie  Derby  net  about  £750. 
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W  HEN  a  succession  of  objects  of  the  same  nature  is  presented 
either  to  the  eye  or  any  of  the  other  sensed,  the  ene  which  contains 
the  greatest  'quantity  of  matter,  or  that  which  eminently  sur- 
passes the  rest  in  its  ^uaIitieS|  absorbs  the  attention,  however 
excellent  fK^cording  to  their  several  degrees,  tbe  rest  of  the  series 
may  be.  Just  thus  does  it  happen  with  the  Musical  Festivals 
which  now  annually  take  place.  Some  ef  these  are  admrable 
specimens  of  art — ^the  selections  consist  of  nearly  the  aaine  mate- 
rials as  those  which  establish  higher  claioH  to  notice — ^tl^e  prin- 
cipal performers  ane  the«fi«6t  of  tlyir  scrreral  classes^-the  at^eiices 
congfegate  all  that  are  distinguished  'by  fashion  or  taste  within 
the  local  circuit.  Bi^t  there  are  others  which,  by  the  powereon- 
ferred  by  geographical  position,  by  fine  buildings,  by  a  ridh  and 
popqious  neighbourhood,  and  ^ore  than  flill,  by  a  gradual  culti- 
vatioi^  oflhe  art  ov^r  tha<wjioIe  society  whj^  at  last  breaks  forth 
irresistibly  and  demonstrates  the  force  thus  accumulated-^places 
thus  situated,  we  say,  have  attained  a  magnitude  and^a  pre- 
eminence in  their  musical  exkibitiom,  whicfc'draw  towards  them 
the  general  attention,  while  to  the  rest  belongs  little  more  than 
the  local  attraction  they  at  present  exert,  and  will  we  hope  long 
continue  to  enjoy.  Tliree  meetings,  all  of  a  superior  cast,  have 
taken  place  this  year — the  meeting  of  the  three  choirs  at  Horeford 
for  the  hundred  and  second  time,  oneatYork  aifd  oneatDeHby.  But 
York  so  immensely  surpasses  the  others,  Hhat  the  facts .  wa  have 
already  stated  are  established  by  the  examples  to  be  drawn  from 
the  three  meetings.  If  then  we  pass  Kghtly  over  the  first  and  the 
last,  and  g^ve  the  detftils  of  the  second  at  great  length,  our  readers 
will  be  aware  9f  the  grounds  fm^su&h  a  distinction.  Th^  iJesign 
in  all  Is  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  the  execution 
gives  the  greater  a  superiority,  that  makes  it  imperative  upon  us 
to  adopt  such  a  co^irse  of  description,  with  ft  reference  to  general, 
to  public  feeling.  » 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  X9TIII, — nEC.  1825.  2  g 
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HEREFORD. 

The  meeting  of  the  three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergy- 
men in  those  dioceses,  took  place  at  Hereford  on  the  16th^  17tb, 
and  18th  of  September,  1835,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Clarke 
Whitfield;  Mr.  Fran9ois  Cramer  was  the  leader;  and  the  prin- 
cipal singers  were — 


Miss  Stephens 
Miss  Paton 
Miss  Travis 
Mr.    Vaughan 


Mr.  W.  Knyvett 
Dr.  Chard 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and 
Signor  De  Begnis. 


The  service  of  the  day  is  performed  and  a  sermon  preached  at 
the  Cathedral  on  the  first  morning  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Carr,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  preached .  The  music  appended  and  intro- 
duced was  the  Overture  to  Saul,  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  Dr. 
Boyce's  duet  "  Here  shall  soft  charily  repair ^^^  and  the  Corona- 
tion Anthem.  The  Messiah  was  done  on  the  second  morning, 
and  on  the  last  the  Overture  to  the  Crucifixion,  a  MS.  oratorio 
of  Dr.  C.  Whitfield,  an  ofibrtorio  composed  by  Dr.  Chard, 
organist  of  Winchester,  and  ^Uhe  Resurrection''  by  the  former, 
were  given.  The  second  part  was  a  selection  from  Samson. — 
There  were  three  evening  concerts  at  the  Shirehall,  at  one  of 
which  Miss  Cann,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Cann,  of  Hereford,  played  Drouet's  variations  to 
God  save  the  King,  in  a  manner  which  spoke  much  musical  talent. 

The  sums  collected  were  as  follow : — Tuesday  £^5j  Wednes- 
day £240,    Thursday  £398. 6s.    Tickets  sold  £1269.  19s.  6d. 

The  collection  is  always  appropriated  without  deduction  to  the 
Charity — the  receipts  for  tickets  go  to  discharge  the  expences — 
if  insufficient,  the  amount  is  made  up  by  the  six  stewards — if  more 
than  adequate,  the  balance  is  given  to  the  Charity.  The  collec- 
tion was  this  year  the  largest  ever  known,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion ef  the  King's  visit  to  Worcester. 
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YORK. 

Although  the  Grand  Festival  of  September,  ISiSS,  might  be 
^aid  to'  have  had  an  anticipated  existence  in  the  hopes  of  a  few  of 
the  distinguished  amateurs  of  Yorkshire,  yet  the  determination 
which  fixed  the  celebration  for  that  year  must  be  considered  as  not 
the  less  sudden.  So  sudden  indeed  was  it,  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  probably  could  the  preparations  necessary  Cor  so 
vast  an  undertaking  have  been  arranged  in  the  short  period  inter-* 
vening  between  May  and  the  date  of  the  performances.  We  recur 
to  this  fact,  in  order  to  shew  how  widely,  even  at  that  time,  the 
spirit  to  whiph  local  charity  and  general  art  owe  so  much,  was 
disseminated  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  county.  For 
4his  is  an  instance  in  which  a  public  object  has  been  moved  and 
promoted  by  the  efforts  of  all  orders  alike — from  the  second  eecle* 
siastical  Dignitary  of  the  realm  down  to  the  chorus-singer  or  the 
ripieno  instrumentalist.  The  spirit  must  to  have  been  so  powerful, 
•must  have  been  universal.  Nothing  short  of  this  universality 
could  have  wrought  such  eminent  success,  and  whatever  be  the 
•combination  of  motives  which  has  awakened  so  benevolent,  so 
useful  an  impulse,  nothing  less  than  such  a  reward  could  have 
sufficiently  compensated  such  enlargement  of  design,  such  energy 
and  vigour  in  execution.  The  example  of  the  county  of  York 
will  stand  amongst  the  most  incontestable  and  the  most  commen- 
dable proofe  of  what  can  be  effected  by  courage  and  skill — and 
from  hence  we  date  that  enthusiastic  perseverance  which  has 
arrived,  in  a  second  effort,  at  more  prosperous  results  than 
crowned  the  first.  Satisfied  as  the  public  must  be  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  these  prodigious  exhibitions  of  power,  yet,  eon- 
vincedas  we  are  of  the  indispensable  occasion  there  will  be  found 
for  a  progressive  excellence  with  a  view  to  their  established  con- 
tinuance, we  would  dwell  with  the  more  force  upon  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  labours  of  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  York 
festivals,  in  the  earnest  desire  to  keep  alive  the  activity  and  ex- 
cite the  industry  and  invention  of  other  committees.  We  have 
already  seen  the  injurious  tendency  of  a  too  contented  acqui- 
escence in  the  precedents  of  former  festivals.     It  is  an  error  of 

2  o  2 
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tl^e  utmost  magnitude  to  believe  that  such  celebrations  can  con- 
tinue long  to  attract  the  public  regard,  unless  new  and  enlarged 
provisions  for  the  general  amusement  and  instruction  be  visible 
on  every  succeeding  occasion.  The  arrangemente  mutt  keep  equal 
pace  not  only  with  the  progre^ion  of  the  timte,  but  with  the 
knowledge  and  expeetatioHs  of  the  pukli6,  and  with  the  desire 
fbr  novelty^  wMoh  is  one  of  the  most  ootMaon  incentiveB  of  hvuMnn 
actions. 

Aware  of  the  iinpwtance  of  not  raftring  the  conaideratioii  of 
the  next  festival  to  sleeps  the  original  ooauMttee  nevet  dissolved. 
The  winding  up  of  the  accounts  led  to  their  meeting  subsequently 
to  the  festival)  and  in  1824  the  purehwe  of  the  ground  for  the  site 
of  the  new  concert-room,  together  with  the  preparations  incident 
to  that  buildiilg  (Which  we  have  narrated  froas  the  work  of  Mr* 
Crosse,  at  page  96ft  of  our  present  volime)  gave  occasion  for 
much  consultatleii«  Thus  the  chain  was  formed  between  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  first  and  the  comittencement  of  the  second  festival, 
and  these  circuAstancee  awakened  even  a  livelier  excitation  in 
the  minds  of  those  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  manage^ 
ment. 

No  dcittite  time  had  indeed  been  £xed  for  a  aeoond  festival, 
but  it  #as  wisely  opposed  to  the  many  who  wished  for  its  reeur- 
renoe  in  the  suoeeecKag  year,  tbM  the  musical  taste  of  the  county, 
exdlted  as  it  is^  eould  not  be  expected  so  soon  to  sustain  so  consi- 
derable a  draft,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  year  18SS  was  choten 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  triennial  succession  with  Birminghast  and 
Norwich. 

Amongst  the  earliest  ol:jects  of  the  committee  was  the  engage- 
ment of  the  eonduetor,  and  Mr.  Greatorex  was  again  nominated. 
That  gentleman  went  down  to  York  in  January  to  put  the  ar- 
rangements in  train.  The  King  accepted  the  office  of  patron. 
The  NoMemen  and  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  first  festival 
were  applied  to— the  committee  entered  seriously  into  the  work 
of  engagement,  and  k  band  of  tix  hundred  performers  was  the 
limitation  at  which  it  seemed  proper  to  stop  in  determining  the 
sdnle  of  the  performances.  Theire  can  ^areely  be  a  more  difiioult 
point  to  decide^  than  sueh  a  choice  between  the  possibiUties  of 
precision  and  power  in  the  production  of  effects.  We  shall  here- 
after perceive  that  a  sound  dbcretion  was  exercised. 


▲  oegoiMtiDD  wnopdaed  with  Mftdataie  G^talMii,  k«t  the  be^wif 
fell  to  the  g^utid^  becauM  the  OoMTiittee  peremptetfily  olbJeeM^ 
and  it  eppean  to  es,  with  Qaaoswerahle  proprpetyy  to  the  trawpo*- 
sttioti  €i  eoDge,  conceded  witli  other  pieces  either  preoedi^  or 
foUowing.  We  hare  already  given  our  testimotiy*  agaioet  Inch 
isdoIgeiMlea  in  our  aocoont  of  the  fomer  festival^  add  we  igain 
hold  up  our  hauds^  because  the  Committee  desennes  th^  best  thanks 
both  of  tboee  trho  admire  and  those  who  profess  the  art,  fer 
making  their  stand  upon  such  a  point.  The  reason  of  the  case  is 
stmple  and  dear  both  as  to  the  music  and  the  musician.  Unless 
the  composer  has  treated  his  work  with  insufficient  consideration^ 
it  most  sufier  by  a  change  of  key.  For  his  sake  then  transposition 
oOght  rarely  to  be  permitted.  Again — if  a  song  lies  out  of  the 
compass  of  a  singer  it  ou^^t  to  be  a  notice  to  the  artist  to  seek  for 
anoUier,  and  upon  similar  though  with  additional  reasons*  The 
composer  has  decided  to  what  voioe  his  expression  is  best  adapted^ 
and  a  change  is  a  departure  from  his  principles^  and  must  therefore 
be  haaardous^  as  effect  is  concerned.  Neither  can  any  limits  be 
assigned  to  the  capricious  experimenting  of  singers*  Madiime 
Catalan!  has  already  taken  the  tenor  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
Meisimh,  and  the  base  in  Nonpiu  afiiira»-^he  has  also  in  singing 
Rossini's  ^^Eletla  oh  tu  che  chiamo**  assumed  the  contralto,  thus 
absolutely  running  through  the  whole  compass.  If  ehe  sings  all 
these  things  as  written,  it  might  serre  to  display  great  diversity 
and  range  of  power — but  by  the  aid  of  transposition,  she  makes 
them  all  soprano  songs.  Why  then  are  the  effects  intended  by  the 
composer  to  be  sacrificed  ?  And  why  is  Mr.  Yaughan  and  Signer 
De  Begnis  to  be  deprived  of  two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
art  in  their  separate  and  legitimate  departments  ?  Is  Madame 
Catalani  greater  in  ^^  Non  piu  andraV*  than  in  '^  Son  Regina  y* 
Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  she  herself  and  her  art  are.  both 
lowered  and  dishonoured.  Conductors  and  the  public  are  much 
too  lenient  in  the  indulgence  they  lend  to  such  fancies.  In  so  high 
a  demonstration  of  art  as  the  York  Festival,  it  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  adhere  to  the  right.  Such  exhibitions 
should  contain  none  but  the  choicest  and  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  and  these  should  be  varied  as  much  as  is  consistently 

^  Vol.  5,  page  6tt. 
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poesible,  that  the  comparbon  between  the  several  powers  and 
diigrees  may  be  complete.  The  Committee  consnlted  the  dignity 
of  the  meeting  in  the  endeavour  to  engage  Madame  Catalani, 
who  by  the  majesty  of  her  transcendant  power  and  by  many  other 
requisites,  stands  beyond  all  question  at  the  top  of  the  profession; 
but  they  did  not  consider  it  less  when  they  courageously  deter* 
mined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  fine  taste  and  mature  judgment, 
though  the  loss  of  her  great  talents  to  the  celebration  was  the 
consequence.* 

The  Committee  had  next  recourse  to  Madame  Pasta, t  but 
though  the  Archbishop  condescended  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
Government  through  the  English  Ambassador,  her  absence  even 
for  so  short  a  period  was  thought  incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  Theatre  Italien,  where  she  was  engaged,  and  it  was  held 
that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  Parisian  public  to  grant  her  a 
second  leave,  after  she  had  been  so  recently  permitted  to  perform 
for  a  month  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London.  The  Committee 
were  consequently  compelled  to  sit  down  under  the  disap« 
pointment. 

Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens, 
Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Goodall,  were  then  engaged,  but  early  in 

*  Some  very  strong  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chevalier  Vallebreque  is  said  to  conduct  the  engagements  of  Mad.  Catalaui. 
We  really  think  this  is  an  unfounded  accusation.  The  only  measure  by  which 
he  can  estimate  the  abilities  of  the  lady  in  question  is  by  the  sums  he  can 
obtain,  and  if  a  manager  or  a  committee  are  content  to  give  six  hundred 
pounds,  or  a  moiety  of  the  entire  receipts  for  her  serrices,  it  is  a  proof  they 
think  she  will  bring  a  profit.  The  standard  is  not  set  up  by  the  cupidity  of 
M.  Vallebreque,  or  if  it  be,  it  mast  be  fixed  by  or  conform  to  the  opinions  of 
his  customers.  We  do  not  advocate  the  terms  some  singers  ask — on  the  cou- 
trary,  we  have  expressed  our  belief  and  the  grounds  on  which  that  belief  is 
founded,  that  they  will  be  ultimately  prejudicial  both  to  the  art  and  the  artist. 
But  let  the  blame  fall  upon  the  right  head.  The  managers  of  our  amusements 
stand  between  the  professor  and  the  public;  they  know  what  the  one  will  draw, 
and  the  other  pay  and  compute  their  own  profits  accordingly.  The  artist  then 
is  not  to  blame  in  making  his  demand  a  high  one,  but  the  ciUrepreneur  is  justly 
•cnsurable,  if  he  sufier  the  artist  either  to  absorb  too  great  a  share  of  the 
gain,  or  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  if  he  make  the  public  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  their  amusements,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  case 
at  present  in  England  with  relation  to  music. 

-i-  It  is  said  Mad.  Pasta,  when  applied  to  by  the  Committee,  asked  no  less  a 
'sum  than  1000  guineas,  although  she  had  previously  expressed,  in  conversation 
with  a  third  person  during  her  sojourn  in  England,  her  readiness  to  engage  for 
half  that  sum ! 
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the  spring  Mrs.  Salmon  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  disorder, 
brought  on  by  excessive  fatigue  in  the  performance  of  her  pro- 
fessional duties,  which  obliged  her  to  retire  into  absolute  repose 
fbr  a  season,*  and  soon  after  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  of  the  throat,  which  rendered  her  return  to 
a  warmer  climate  indispensable.  Thus  were  the  Committee  de- 
prived most  unexpectedly  of  the  presence  of  three  of  the  finest 
singers  Europe  could  boast. 

To  replace  the  attraction  thus  lost,  Madame  Caradori,  Mr. 
Braham,  and  at  last  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  (whose  name  had  been 
recently  established  in  the  public  opinion  by  her  appearance  at  the 
King's  Theatre),  were  severally  applied  to  and  engaged — ^the  two 
latter  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas, f  while  Mr.  Yaughan  received  only  jglOO,  and  Miss 
Stephens  jgSOO.  The  list  of  the  principal  singers  finally  stood  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Braham 


Madame  Caradori 
Mademoiselle  Garcia 
Miss  Stephens 
Miss  Travis 
Miss  Wilkinson 
Miss  Goodall 

and 
Miss  Farrar. 


Mr.  Yaughan 
Mr.  Sapio 
Mr.  W.  Knyvett 
Mr.  Terrail 
Mr.  Bellamy 
Mr.  Phillips  and 
Signer  de  Begnis. 


A    GRAND    CHORUS   OF 

90  Cantos  90  Tenors 

70  Altos  100  Bases 

350 

INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

Mr.  Greatorex,  Conductor,  Piano  Forte 

Mr.  Camidge,  Dr.  Camidge,  (Organ), Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  P.  Knapton, 
Assistant  Conductors 

^  The  failure  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  powers  proceeded  entirely  from  the  .cause 
assigned  in  the  text.  She  was  suffering  under  no  Tbible  bodily  disorder  what- 
ever, but  the  organs  of  her  throat  refused  as  it  were  to  obey  the  customary 
exercise  of  volition.  She  has  been  travelling  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  since  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  from 
herself,  that  change  of  scene  had  very  early  in  her  tour  done  so  much  towards 
the  restoration  of  her  brilliant  powers  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  perfect 
Ve-establishment.  No  other  of  the  absentees  were  so  much  missed  or  so 
much  wanted  at  York  as  Mrs.  Salmon. 

f  While  we  readily  admit  the  full  merits  of  these  great  artists,  surely  never 
were  such  suras  paid  for  name  before ! 
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Mr*  Cramer,   he^A^f  Mtrnk^f      ^ 

Mr.  Mori,  do.        1st  Evening  f  y.  ^^ 

Mr.  Ki^ewetler,flo.       9d        do.    /"*<****• 

Mr.Loder^         ck.       34       do,    ) 

Messrs.  &.  Ashley  »nd  Daniels,  principal  Violas 

Messrs.  LincUey  and  Crouch,  violoncellos 

Signors  Dfagonetti  and  Anlbssi,  I>oubl€  Bases 

Mewn*  NichoWn  and  ilicbardson,  FliUaa 

Messrs.  Erskine  and  M.  Sharps  Oboe^ 

Messrs.  Willman  and  Powell,  Clarionets 

Messrs.  Mackintosh  and  Tully,  Bassoont 

Messrs..  Moxoa  and  Holcroil,  Serpents  aiid  Bm^  Horns 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Wallis,  Trunmets 

Messrs.  Piatt,  Tully,  and  two  Petrides,  Horns 

Mr«  Mariatii,  Bane  TronboAe 

Mr«  Sckoengen^  Tenor  dittQ 

Mr.  Smithers.  Alto  ditto 

Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Taylor,  Doable  Dmms 

Mr.  Bodbaa^  Hatp* 


VioKni. M 

Violas M 

Violoncellos .  • ,  d4 

Double  Bases   « . .  16 

Flutes 6 

Oboes 12 

Clarionets «..••  6 

Bassoons 12 

201 


SerycnUfindBaiaKonM,.  a 

Trumpets 6 

Horns , 14 

Trombone-Ba»e  ^ 3 

Tenor 3 

AUo 3 

Double  Drums.. •••••,, .  2 

Harp 1 


40 

Conductor,  AasisCant  Conductor!,  and  Leaders  •  •  •  • 9 

Principal  Vocalists  ..•»..••...«•• .••••• «  15 

Chorus ,m 352 

Instrumentalists 241 

617 

Amongst  the  features  which  distinguish  the  Yorkshire  meeting, 

and  which  demonstrate  the  universality  of  the  sympathy  in  its  suc- 

CM8  diffused  over  the  whole  county,  is  the  establishment  of  choral 

societies,  directing  their  attention  to  the  opportunity  of  the  grand 

concentration   presented  by  the  festival.*    Associations  of  this 

• 

*  The  ealtif  alioB  «f  mwic  by  this  aitaaa  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  neigh- 
hoariDfl[  ooontMs,  is  quite  astooishiiv.    The  following  table  of  (he  Cb^ns  - 
of  the  Festival,  in  1826,  will  shew  the  mioutedaffusion  ^-r- 

OsfKvt.      JUoB.      fcfwrff.      BMti*       ToUd. 

^  York 19  ••».  4  ....  Q  ...AB  ....42 

f  Oldham d8  ....  O  ....  O  ....  0  .,..28 

^  Hull ••«••     9  ••••  6  ••••  6  «•••  p  ••••25 

^  Sheffield   7  ••••  4  ••..  ^  ....  4  ....%!• 

*  HaUfaz  ••••••• 7  ....  6  ....  %  ....  5  ....10 

^  Leeds   1  ••••  S  ••••  jfr  ••••  4  ....16 
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nature  were  formed  at   Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  Leeds — at 
HuUj  where  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crosde,  the  able  historian 

Canio9,      jilUs. 

•  Ecoleirfteld 2  «...   4  . 

+  Maocbester 1   . .  •  •  7  , 

*  Hudderefield 4  ....  2  . 

♦  Wakefield S  . . . .  S  . 

*  Almondbury •••  1   ....   1   . 

*  Harewood    0  •.*.   1   • 

♦  Wortley    0  ....  2  . 

London 2  ....  0  . 

Nottingham    0  •...  1  . 

♦  Bradford    0 1  . 

Durham  Choir 0  ....  2  . 

Edinburgh    « 1    • . .  •  1  • 

Leicester    3  ....  0  • 

*40  Yorkshire  Towns  ....     4  ....15   . 
f  5  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  >  -  - 

Towns.... S       "*'       ' 

4  Cathcflral  Choirs  ....     0  ....  4  . 
10  Other  Towns   0  ....   1   . 


T 

enor 

f.        Bases, 

Talal. 

6 

....    5    .. 

..17 

4 

....  4  ., 

...16 

3 

....    3    • t 

,..12 

2 

....   3   .. 

..11 

0 

....   6  .. 

..  8 

S 

....  2  .. 

.;  6 

0 

....  4  .. 

..  6 

s 

....   1    .. 

..  fl 

2 

....   3   .. 

..  « 

1 

....   3   .. 

..   5 

2 

....   1    .. 

..  5 

3 

....   0  .. 

..  » 

0 

....  2   .. 

..   5 

25 

....21    .. 

..66 

2 

.  • . .   A  . . 

..  6 

2 

....  a  . 

..  8 

4 

....  7  .. 

..« 

90  72  90         100         352 


Of  this  immense  concourse  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  less  than  255  wercr 
from  the  coqnty  of  York,  and  chiefly  from  the  West  Riding ;  50  were  front 
Lancashire  and  the  borders  of  Cheshire ;  the  remaining  47  from  varions 
other  parts  of  the  North,  except  nine  or  ten  from  the  Metropolis,  Ac.  The 
Lancashire  female  chorus  singers  from  Oldham  form  a  conspicuoas  feature 
in  the  list ;  but  from  the  abundant  supply  nearer  home,  it  does  n6t  appear 
to  have  been  fbund  necessary  to  make  any  large  demand  upon  the  strength 
of  that  county ;  and  rich  as  it  is  in  choral  societies,  and  capable  of  supplymg 
a  well-practised  chorus  as  large  as  the  one  before  us,  not  a  single  male 
singer  from  Oldham  appears  in  the  list.  The  strength  of  the  Derby  and 
Chester  festival  chorusses  was  not  ctmployed,  and  only  a  solitary  veteran  from 
Liverpool,  where  in  1823  precision  was  admirably  attained,  was  to  he 
found  at  York.  Some  idea  of  the  prodigious  cukivatiori  of  choral  music  in 
the  Northern  counties  may  be  formed  from  these  particulars. 
The  instrumentalists  were  furnished  as  follows  : — 

Violins.      Violtt$.,   ride.  6;  Bates.  Windi^c, 

London   23  ....  6   14  « 20 63 

Yorkshire  ....  41    14 17 34 106 

Other  Counties   29 12 9 22 72 


93  32  40  76  241 


Deducting  the  harp,  and  adding  Messrs.  Cramer,  Mori,  Loder,  and  White, 
not  included  in  this  classification,  there  is  a  total  of  actual  performei^  in  the 
full  band  of  244,  besides  the  organ. 

*  Yorkshire,  f  Lancaafaire  and  CheaAiire.  The  chorus  wa»  Aittber  comifl«r&b1y 
increaHed  by  sa|^eniuncraries>  §ay  at  least  40,  who  petftmned  gtatuHoasiyi  or  at  a  flnall 
remmenliao,  being  on  the  apot.  y 
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of  the  fii*st  festival,  no  less  than  one  hundred  members  assembled 
constantly— at  Sheffield  and  at  Wakefield.  The  choral  parts 
were  printed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Knaptpn,^  and  the 
chorusses  had  been  long  in  practice.  Towards  the  end  of  August, 
Mr.  White  made  a  circuit  of  visitation  to  all  these  several 
societies,  attended  their  rehearsals,  which  naturally  assisted  tn 
producing  a  proximtiy  of  manner  amongst  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  preparation  of  the  new  concert  room  and 
the  minster  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. t 


"o* 


*  We  earnestly  recommend  these  to  the  attention  of  all  other  similar  meet- 
ings.    They  will  be  found  eminently  cheap  and  serTiceable. 

+  The  Concert-room  was  finished  about  the  last  day  of  August;  and  on 
the  2d  day  of  September  between  50  and  60  gentlemen  met  to  take  wine 
there,  the  Rev.  W.  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management,  in 
the  chair,  and  Jona.  Gray,  Esq.  vice-president-  Several  toasts  were  drank 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  evening  passed  off  with  the  utmost 
harmony  and  conviviality. 

The  preparations  in  the  Minster  bein^  completed,  that  building  and  the 
Concert-room  were,  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  previous 
to  the  festival,  thrown  open  to  visitors,  each  of  whom  lefl  some  donation 
for  the  charities.  The  Minster  presented  a  different  appearance  from  that 
which  it  exiiibited  al  the  last  festival,  and  one  by  no  means  so  well  har- 
monizing with  its  sacred  character.  The  orchestra  was  erected  t»  before, 
under  the  great  tower ;  but  it  projected  about  fifleen  feet  further  into  the 
nave  than  on  the  former  occasion,  by  which  means  the  principal  vocalists 
were  carried  beyond  the  area  of  that  vast  absorbent  of  sound.  A  wing  was 
carried  up  from  each  side  of  the  orchestra  into  the  side  aisles,  between  the 
first  arch,  in  which  the  tenor  and  base  choristers  were  arranged;  the 
trebles  and  counter-tenors  took  their  stations  on  each  side  of  the  main 
orchestra.  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Ward,  whose  contrivance 
for  that  purpose  was.at  once  as  simple  as  efficacious,  the  organ  was  made 
available  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  instrument  than  before. — 
Fronting  the  orchestra  was  the  patron^s  gallery,  under  the  great  West 
window,  the  space  between  being  filled  wiw  seats.  Galleries  were  erected 
in  the  side  ailes,  with  octagon  fronts  coming  between  the  massy  columns, 
and  in  a  line  with  them  ;  and  seats  were  also  placed  under  the  galleries. 
The  seats  were  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  whole  had  a  splendid 
appearance.  The  North  transept  was  fitted  up  with  seats,  as  it  was  thought 
many  persons  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  facility  for 
hearing  which  that  situation  would  afford. 

There  were  no  less  than  six  entrapces :  one  at  the  great  West  door  for 
the  guinea  tickets;  the  company  witti  15s.  tickets  were  admitted  at  the 
South  door,  and  the  door  under  the  North-west  tower ;  the  company  with 
7s.  tickets  were  admitted  at  the  door  under  the  South-west  tower,  and  at  one 
on  the  North  side  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  those  with  5s;  tickets  at  a  door 
near  the  Chapter-house. 

The  Concert^room  is  a  magnificent  building,  90  feet  long  by  60  broad, 
within  the  walls,  and  45  feet  high.  The  orchestra,  which  is  built  to  imitate 
rose-wood,    will  hold  from  140  to  150  performers;    and  opposite  the 
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The  musicians  and  the  company  had  assembled  not  altogether 
'Without  those  casual  delays  which  the  direction  of  so  numerous  a 
body  of  strangers  towards  one  place  cannot  fail  to  occasion.-^ 
These  attendant  evils  were  however  as  few  as  foresight  and  intelli- 
gence could  make  them.  York  itself  is  comparatively  small  for 
the  numbers  collected  within  its  walls,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  produced  a  chearful  submission  to  all  sorts  of  temporary 
inconveniences. 

There  is  one  circumstance  we  would  especially  point  out  to 
tlie  managers  of  similar  meetings  as  particularly   worthy  their 

orchestra  is  a  spacious  gallery.  The  music  stands  in  the  orchestra  are  very 
elegant/Hid  appropriate.  Moveable  seats,  covered  with  crimson,  and  with 
raifedi  backs,  occupy  the  area,  and  the  whole  affords  accommodation  for 
1600  persons.  The  walls  are  painted  of  a  very  pale  straw  colour,  and  the 
pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order,  are  in  imitation  of  yellow  marble  :  the  cieling 
18  .also  painted  in  compartments  to  imitate  marble ;  and  a  magnificent 
frieze  from  designs  by  C.Ro8si,E<«q.  R.A.  (the  moulds  cost  200/.)  and  Sf^.deep^ 
adds  to  die  beauty  and  richness  of  the  whole.  A  lofly  door,  the  height  of 
the  columns  in  the  Assembly-room,  opens  a  communication  with  that  apart* 
ment ;  and  directly  opposite  is  a  spacious  stair-case,  which  leads  to  the 
gallery ;  and  in  a  niche  on  the  landing  a  statue  of  Apollo  forms  a  promi- 
nent ornament*  The  room  is  lighted,  tor  the  evening  performance,  by  two 
rich  chandeliers,  depending  from  the  glazed  domes,  each  containing  thirty 
Jiffhts;  and  clusters  of  ffas  lights  are  ranged  alogg  tike  sides  of  the  rooms, 
xne  ioute  ensemble  of  wis  splendid  apartment  is  impressive  in  the  greatest 
degree* 

Thus  much  for  the  internal  arrangements ;  and  the  external  ones  were 
well  calculated  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  pressure,  which  are  in 
Rome  degree  inseparable,  from  the  ingress  or  egress  of  a  numerous  body 
of  people  into  any  building.  Both  at  tne  Minster  and  the  Assembly-rooms, 
such  strong  barri6adoes  of  wood-work  were  erected,  as  effectually  pre- 
served the  company  attendins*  either  place,  from  the  interruption  of  casual 
spectators,  and  secured  both  from  the  danger  attendant  upon  die  rapid 
succession  of  carriages.  The  committee,  with  the  permission  of  the  direct 
tors  of  the  Assembly-rooms,  opened  two  additional  entrances  in  front  of 
that  building,  and  the  whole  was  lighted  by  eight  gas  lamps.  The  direc- 
tions given  by  the  committee  for  entering  and  retiring  from  the  church 
and  the  rooms,  were  of  sueh  a  nature  as  to  ensure  both  safety  and  dispaitch. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  festival  the  sale  of  tickets  comtoej^ced  in 
the  Guildhall,  whicn  had  been  vecy  liberally  lent  by  tlie  Lord  Mayor  for 
that  purpose.  The  arrangements  here  were  such  as  to  prevent  all  confu- 
sion. Two  rows  of  booths  were  erected,  divided  into  nine  compartments, 
one  for  the  sale  of  each  description  of  tickets,  and  others  for  the  change  of 
money,  sale  of  books,  and  register  of  the  company.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand, that  from  the  opening  of  the  hall  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  the  close 
of  the  afternoon,  the  sum  of  ^1700  was  received,  which  was  augmented, 
at  the  evening  sale,  to  a  total  for  the  day  of  J^505.  10s. — Account  of  the 
Second  'Yorkshire  FestijxU^  p.  5  &  6. 
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regard.    The  entire  week  was  devoted  to  this  object-— it  was  the 

only  matter  of  public  and  geaeral  concern.    The  festival  may  be 

said  to  have  commenced  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  musical  pait  of  the 

service  at  the  Minster  was  selected  ajad  prepared  witik  more  than 

ordinary  care,  (it  was  thought  even  by  the  profession  to  be  most 

respectably  performed)  and  the  preacher,  the  Rev.  John  Kyre^ 

,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  availed  himself  of  the  iostriunentality 

of  the  preparations,  then  made  all  around  him,  to  heighten  and 

exalt  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master. 

''  Cold  and  duU,"  sfudthe  Rev.  Gentlemao,  '^  must  be  that  heart,  when 
the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices,  of  a  thousand  instruments,  pour  forth  the 
heavenly  anthems  through  the  ion^  ailes  of  this  high-vaulted  pile ;  when 
hosannahs  and  baUdujahs  rise  in  fuTi  choir ;  ^  and  blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Uirone,  slid  to  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever :''— 'Cold  indeed  most  he  be,  who  can  sitotimoved 
amidst  this  glorious  scene ;— this  representation,  as  far  aa  the  weak  powers 
of  human  talents  can  reach,  of  heaven  itself:  who  does  not  feel  his  soul  rise 
above  the  interests  of  this  earthly  tsbernacle — swell  and  expand  itself  with 
the  notes  of  celestial  harmony  and  joy — I  speak  it  with  great  humility, — a 
foretaste  of  eternal  blessedness  ?  Deep  and  desperate  must  be  that  profli- 
gacy, which  hardens  itself  against  these  melting  strains^^which  is  not 
awakened  from  the  deadly  slumber  of  sensual  indulgence  and  criminal  infa- 
tuation, to  aoknowledfi^e  that  there  is  a  divine  paiticle  within  which  seeks  the 
mansions  above,  and  feels  itself  chained  to  the  ground  by  aagodliness 
and  sin." 

A  rehearsal  took  place  on  the  Monday  mornings  to  which  no 
one  however  was  admitted  but  those  engaged  in  the  performance 
or  the  management,  and  the  public  amusements  commenced  by  a 
ball  on  Monday  evening.  Thus  there  were  a  series  of  no  fewer 
than  nine  Mutortainments,  including  the  concerts  and  balls*-*- 
two  more  than  are  usual — the  week  was  fully  occupied,  time 
'  afforded  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  company,  and  the  re- 
ceipts  augmented  in  a  very  considerable  proportion.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement aggrandizes  the  festival  itself,  and  assists  the  charities 
in  a  way  most  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  ball  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  seven  hundred  persons,  and  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
only  were  danced. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  selections,  which  we  shall  give  entire. 

Tuesday^  S^L  13, 1825. 
FIRST   GRAND   SELECTION. 

PART  I. 

CHORUS— '' Gloria  Patri"    Handei 

PUET— Messrs.  Vauouan  and  Puilmm*— "  Here  shall 

soft  charity''    , B^fSe 
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CHORUS— <<  See  the  proud  CUef"    (Deborah)     Hamiel 

SONG— Mi8«  Travis— "Agnus  Dei"    Mozart 

REGIT,  and   AIR— Ma.  Sapio— *«0  thou  bright  orb" 

(Joshua)    .0     Handel 

GH  O  RUS— "  Behold  the  listening  Sun !"  (Joshua)    DUio 

MOTKT— "  Lord  have  mercy"    Mozart 

REGIT,  and  AIR— Miss  Farrar— <'  O  had  I"  (Joshua)     nandel 

ANTHEM-"  Ogive  thanks"    PurceU 

(The  Verses  by  Miss  Travis,  Miss  Goodall,  Messrs* 

Vavohan,  Kntvett,  Sapid,  Terrail,  Philups,  and 

Bellamy.)    

SONCS — Miss  Stephens-"  Pious  Orgies"    (Judas 

Maccabeus)    Handel 

AIR— Mr.  Knyvett— and  GHORUS— "  Lord  in  thee" 

(DettingenTeDeum)   Ditto 

PART   II  • 

FIRST  GONGERTO  (Grand)  Handel 

REGIT,  and  SONG— Mr.  Brah am— "  Total  ecUpse"    " 

GHORUS—"0  first  created  beam"   

REGIT,  and  SONG— Miss  Wilkinson—"  Return  O  God  of  hosts"  •  • 

GHORUS— "  Fix'd  in  his  efcrlasting  seat"    

REGIT,  and  SONG— Mr.  Vaughan  -^"  Whj  does  the  God  of  Israel" 

CHORUS— "  Then  shall  they  know"    

SONG — Mr.  Bellamy — "  How  willing  ray  paternal"    •••• 

SYMPHONY     

REGIT.— Mr.  Bellamy—"  Heav'ns !  what  noise" 

CHORUS— "Hear  us,  our  God"     

REGIT,  and  SONG— Miss  Stephens—"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim"  . . 
CHORUS—"  Let  their  celestial  concerts"    

PART    III. 

SANCTUS  and  GLORIA Dr.Camidge 

REGIT,  and  SONG— Madame  Caraoori**"  Deh ! 

parlate"  (II  sacrifizio  d'Abram) Cimarosa 

NATION  A  L  HYMN—"  Lord  of  heav'n" Ha^dn 

REGIT,  and  SONG— Mr.  Sapio— "  O  Liberty!"  (Judas 

Maccabeus)  Handel 

CHORUS— "Hark!  the  grave"    Himmel 

SONG— Miss  Stephens—"  If  guUtless  blood"    (Susannah)    Handel 
CHORUS—"  Glory  to  God"  (Introduced  in  the  Oratorio 

of  Judah  by  W.  Gardiner)  Beethoven 

SONG— Miss  Goodall— "  The  prediction  of  the  Messiah"    Bochsa 
MARCH  and  CHORUS—"  Behold  him"  ....}  Mount  C 
REGIT.— Mr.  Vaughan—"  Over  sin  &  death"  V     of     }     Beethoven 
CHORUS— "  HaUelujah"    >  Olives.  ( 


Tuesdai/,  September  1 3, 1825.  ^ 

Leader— MR.  MORL 

PART  I.  ' 

GRAND  SYMPHONY  (in  D.  Op.  36)    BeeOmem 

TERZ  ETTO— "  Soave  sia  il  veDto"-*MAi>AME  Caradori, 
Mademoiselle  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Sapio  (Cosi  fin  tutte)    Mozari 
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SONG— Mr.  PuiLLiPS— «  When  forc'd  from  dear  Hebe  to 

go" Ame 

DUET,  Flute  and  Harp— Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Bochsa    Bochsa 
DUETTO — Mademoiselle  Garcia   and  Mr.    Sapio — 

M'abbraccia,  Argirio"  (Tancredi)  Rossini 

SONG— Miss  Stephens— ^^  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark"— Flute 

ObligatD,  Mr.  Nicholson  Bishop 

CONCERTO  VIOLIN— Mr.  Mori— (in  D  No.  3)  ... .     Mayseder 
ARIA — Mademoiselle  Qarcia — ^  Una  voce  poco  fa" 

(II  Barbiefe  di  Seriglia)    \ Rossini 

GRAND  FINALE—"  Ciel  che  feci"  (Tancredi)    Rossini 

part  II. 

OVERTURE  (Euryanthe)    Weber 

SONG— Madame  Caradori — "  Should  he  upbraid"  • . .  •     Bishop 
GLEE—"  By  Celia's  arbour"— Messrs.  Kntvett, 

Vauohan,  Terrail,  and  Bellamy    Horskif 

CANTATA— Mr.  Braham— «  Aleiis"  (with  Violoncello 

accompaniment  obligato,  Mit.  Lindlet) Pepusch 

CONCERTANTE  for  Flute,  Clarionet,  Horn,  &  Bassoon— 

Messrs.  Nicholson,  Willman,  Platt,  &  Mackintosh     Tulau 

ARIA — Miss  Wilkinson — e  Coro  "  Vengo  a  voi" GugUelmi 

DUETTO— Miss  Stephens  &  Sionor  de  Begnis— "Con 

Patienza"  (II  Fanatico)   Fioravanti 

SONG — Mademoiselle  Garcia—"  Non  p\h  mesta"   (La 

Cenerentola) Rossini 

OVERTURE-(Olimpia) :Spontim 


Wednesdajfj  Sqf Umber  14,  1825. 
THE  MESSIAH. 


Wednesday^  September  14,  1825. 

leader— Mr.  KIESWETTER. 

part  I. 

GRAND  SYMPHONY-( Jupiter)   ...  Mozari 

SONG— Miss  Travis—"  Mid  silent  shades"    Bach 

CORO—"  Placido  e  il  mar"  (Idomeneo) Mozari 

ARIA  BUFFA— SiGNOR  de  Begnis— "  Amor  perche" 

(II  Turco  in  Italia) Rossini 

Ml Ln  ARY  CONCERTO,  Harp-MR.  Bochsa   

ARIA — Mademoiselle  Garcia — "  Alma  invitta" 

(Sigismondo)   « Rossini 

CONCERTO  VIOLONCELLO— Mr.  Lindley Lindie^^ 

BALLAD— Mr.  Braham—"  The  winter  is  past"  Braham 

SCENA— Madame  Caradori—"  Gran  Dio"  GugUelmi 

DUET— Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham—"  Echo"    . . .  Bishop 
GRAND  FINALE— "Alia  bella  Despinetta"  (Cosi  fan 

tutte")     Mozari 
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PART  It. 

OVBRTURE-(DerPreischQtz) Weber 

SONG— Mr.  Sapio— <<  The  triamph  of  freedom"  (with 

trumpet  accompaniment  obiigato,  Mr*  Harper) •     Klote 

DUETTO  BUFFO— Madamk  Carabori  and  Signor  db 

Beonis— <<  Nella  casa"    Rosiim 

MADRIGAL— «'  Let  me  careless"— Miss  Tratis  and 

Messrs.  Knttett,  Vauohak,  Phillips,  and  Bellamy      lAnky 
SCOTCH  BALLAD— Miss  Stephens— ^« Gib  living  worth" 

CONCERTO  FLUTE— Mr.  NicHowoN 

SCENE— Mr.  Braham— «<  What  blissfal  tisions  open" 

(Tarrare)    SaUeri 

ROMANZA  e  TERZETfO— «  GioTinetto  Caralier"— 

Mad.  Caradori,  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  Mademoiselle 

Garcia — (II  Crociatoin  Egitto)   Mayerbeer 

OVERTURE— J^ooora  Beethoven 


Thunday,  September  15, 1835. 

SECOND   GRAND  SELECTION. 

part  I. 

OVBRTURE-(Saul)    Handel 

CHORUS— <<  Mourn  je  afflicted" 

DUET— Miss  GooDALLand  Miss  Tratis— ^<  From  this  dread  scene" 

REGIT,  and  SONG— Mr.  Braham--<<  Sound  an  alarm"    

CHORUS— ^<  We  bear,  we  hear"    

SONG — Miss  Goodall — ^^  Come  ever  smiling  liberty"    

REGIT.— Mr.  Sapio— "  So  will'd  my  Father*'    

TRIO  and  CHORUS— «<  Disdainful  of   danger— Messrs.  Knytett, 

Terrail,  Vai/ghan,  Sapio,  Phillips,  and  Bellamy 

SONC^-Miss  Wilkinson— '« Father  of  Heaten"  

CHORUS— "Falj'n  is  the  foe"  .^ 

REGIT,  and  SON(t— Mr.  Phillips—"  The  Lord  worketh  wonders" 

SONG^-Miss  Stephens—"  Wise  men  flattering"  

DUET  and  CHORUS— Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Farrar— «  Sion  now" 

RECIT.  and  SONG— Madame  Caradori— "  So  shall  the  lute" 

SONG— Mr.  Bellamy—"  Rejoice  O  Judah"    

CHORUS— "Hallelujah"   

PART   II. 

OVERTURE— (Chaos)    ^ 

RECIT — Mr.  Phillips—"  In  the  beginning"    

CHORUS— "  And  the  Spirit"  

RECIT.  and  SONG— Mr.  Vauohan— •'  Now  vanish"    

CHORUS— "  Despairing"   

RECIT.  and  AIR— Mr.  Phillips—" The  dreadful  tempest"    

AI R  and  CHORUS— Miss  Tratis—"  The  glorious  liierarchy" 

RECIT.  and  SONG— Mr.  Bellamy—"  Rolling  in  foaming  billows" 
RECIT.  and  SONG— Madame  Caradori— "  With  verdure  clad" 

RECIT.— Mr.  Sapio— "  And  the  heavenly  host"    

CHORUS— "Awake  the  harp" 

RECIT.  and  AIR— Mr.  Braham— "  In  splendour  bright" 

CHORUS— "  The  Heavens  aretelliog" 
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PART    UI. 

REGIT  and  AIEU-.M199  Goodall— «  On  mighty  plames"   

TRIO--M1SS  Trati9,  Messrs.  Sapio  A  Bellamy— <<  How  beautifoll" 

CHORUS— «  Jehovah  re^fos^    (Solos  doabied)    

SONG— Mr.  Phillips—**  Heaten  now  in  foltee'    

REGIT,  and  AIR— Ma.  Braham— <*  In  natiTC  grace'' 

HYMN— (Doubled)— "  By  thee  with  bliss"    

CHORUS— «  For  ever  blessed"    

DUET— Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Bellamt— «  Gracefhl  Consort"   . . 
CHORUS—"  Accomplished  is  the  glorioas  work" ; 


1 


Tkur$dtti/y  September  15,  IMS* 

Leader— MR.  LODER. 

part  I. 

GRAND  SYMPHONY  (in  C)    Beethoven 

SONG— Mr.  Bellamy— "The  tempest"  Horsl^ 

TERZETTO— «  Ah  taci"— Madame  Caradori,  Mr. 

Sapid,  and  Sionor  be  Begnis — (II  Don  Giovanni)  ....     Mozart 

SO  NG— Miss  GooDALL— "  The  Skylark  calls"    1     Attzvood 

CONCERTO  VIO LIN— Mr.  KiEswmrraR 

SONG— Mr.  Vaughan— ^«  In  life'sgay  scenes" Calieeit 

DUETTO^Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham— "  Amor! 

possente  nome!"  (Armida)    Rossini 

SONG*— Miss  Wilkinson — "  The  mansion  of  peace"  . . .     IVebbe 
GRAND  FINALE—"  Ehi !   di  easa"  (II  Barbiere  di 

SeviglH»>    Rossini 

part  II. 

OVERTURE— (La  Gazza  Ladra)    Rossini 

SONG— Mr.  PiiLLiPS— "  Lascia  Amor"  (Orlando)  (with 

Hantboy  and  Bassoon  accompaniments  obligate,  Messrs. 

Erskine,  Shaiip,  and  Mackintosh)   Handel 

ARIA — Madame  GaAadori — "  Voi  che  sapete" Mozart 

QUINTETTO— "  Oh  guardate"- Mademoiselle  Garcia, 

Madame  Caradori,  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Sapio,   and 

SioNOR  D£  Begnis  (II  Turco  in  Italia)     Rossini 

S0N(5— Mr.  Braham—"  Revenge"  (Tarrare) Salieri 

DUETTO— Harp  and  Horn— Messrs.  Bochsa  and  Platt 

SONG — Miss  Stephens—"  Add  Robin  Gray"    -    Leeoes 

SCENA — Mademoiselle  Garcia — "  Oh  patiria  (Tancredi)    Rossini 
DU ErTO>— Mad.  Caradori  Sc  Mademoisbljlb  Garcia — 

"  Rawisa"  (11  Crociato)   Mayerbeer 

FINALE—"  God  save  the  King." 


Fridajfy  September  \6y  1825. 
THIRD    GRAND    SELECTION. 

PART   I. 

First  and  fourth  movements  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Denm  ....     Handel 
SONG— Miss  Travis—"  What  the'  I  trace"  (Sobmon)    .     DUto 
GHORUS-r"  Ut  none  despair"     Diiio 
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SONC— Mk.Puillips — ^<  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shecP 

(Deborah) Handel 

DKAD  MARCH— (Saul)  Ditto 

QUARTET— Miss  Goodall,  Miss  Travis,  Messrs,  ^  ^ 

Kntvett,  Terrail,  Vaughak,  Sapio,  Puillips,  aud  1  (Funeral  f  j^^  , 

Bellamy — "  When  the  ear  heard  him" j  Anthem.)!         * 

CHORUS—"  He  delirered  the  poor"  (  J 

SONG— Miss  Stephens—"  Praise  the  l^rd"  (Esther)  . .     Han^i 
GHAND  CHANT—"  Venite  exultemua"  aud  "  Jubilate 

Deo"    • P.  Uumphreyi 

REGIT,  and  SONG— Mr.  Vaughan—"  Gentle  airs" 

( A  thalfa) Ilandel 

ST.  MATTHEW'S  TUNE,  as  arranged  for  the  Antient 

(!!oncert    by   Mr.    Greatorex — Miss  Travis,  Messrs. 

Knyvett,  Vauguan,  and  Bellamy  Croft 

MOTET—"  The  arm  of  the  Lord"  (introduced  in  the 

Oratorio  of  Judah,  by  W.  Gardiner)    Haydn 

REGIT,  and  AIR — Miss  Stephens-  "  As  from  the  power"  \    v ,   ui 
CHORUS—"  The  Dead  shall  live"  (Dryden's  Ode)  . . . .  |    ^^*'^* 


part  II. 

FOURTH  CONCERTO  (Oboe)     Handel 

LUTHER'S  HYMN— Mb.  Braham    M.  Luiher 

CHORUS—"  He  gave  them  hailstones" ^ (  ..      ,\ 

CHORUS— "He  sent  a  thick  darkness"    V    •       (  ij    ^/ 

CHORUS—"  He  smote  all  the  first-born" V,  "V  X  • 

CHORUS—"  But  as  for  his  people"    (««ypt)) 

SONG — Mademoiselle  Garcia — "  Gratias  agimus"    . . .     Guglklmi 
CHOR  US—"  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea"  (Israel  in  Egypt)       Handel 
DUET— Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Phillips—"  The  I^rd  is 

a  man  of  war"  (Israel  in  Egypt)    DUfo 

SONG— Miss  Wilkinson—"  Lord  to  thee"  (Theodora)        Haadel 
REGIT.  SOLOS,    and    DOUBLE  CHORUS— Miss 
Stephens  and  M  r.  Braham — "  The  I-iOrd  shall  reig:i" 
(Israel  in  Egypt)     •  • Handel 

part   III. 

RECIT.  MARCH,  AIR,    and    CHORUS— Mr.  Sapid, 

Glory  to  God"  (Joshua) Handel 

RECIT.  Accompanied — Mr.  Braham — "  Deeper  and  C  ^ 

deeperstilP'     ...: ^Jephtliah.S  Handd 

SONG—"  Waft  her  angels"    f  ) 

CHORUS—"  O  God,  who  in  thy  hearenly  hand"  (Joseph)     DUto 
DUET — Miss  Goodall  and    Miss  Wilkinson — "  Te 

ergo  quassumus"   , Graun 

H  YMM— "  Glory,  praise" Mozart 

SONG— Mr.  Bellamy— "The  seasons"    .: Odkatt 

CHORUS-"  Rex  tremenda"  

QUARTET — Mademoiselle  Garcia,  Mad.  Caradori,^ 

Miss  Wilkinson,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  Sapio,>    Mozart 
Phillips,  and  Bellamy — "  Benedictus"  (Requiem)  ..^ 
SONG— Mad.  Caradori—"  Holy,  Holy"   (RedempUon)     Hamkl 
CORONATION  ANTHEM—"  Zadok  the  Priest"  ....     Handel 

VOL,  VII.    NO.  XXVllI. — DEC.  1823.  2  I 
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To  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  composition  and  performance  of 
each  piece  would  be  superfluous.  A  great  portion  of  all  such 
selections  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  well-known  sources — 
those  works  indeed  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  musical 
taste  ever  since  they  were  written,  which  are  not  yet  and  never 
will  be  surpassed  or  superseded— the  rest  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
popular  productions  of  the  time.  We  therefore  regard  only  the 
6nus  which  lies  upon  the  managers,  to  suffer  nothing  that  is  below 
the  highest  standard  to  alloy  and  debase,  yet  to  give  as  much 
Variety  both  in  the  substance  and  the  form  as  possible. 

Their  second  duty,  and  a  most  important  and  difficult  one  it  is, 
is  to  allot  to  the  several  performers  those  pieces  which  are  most 
adapted  to  the  best  possible  display  of  their  talents.  For  the  end 
of  such  mighty  arrangements  is  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  art  in 
all  its  departments.  Every  thing  which  derogates  from  this  high 
notion  is  a  departure  from  Uie  principle  for  which  so  much  ex- 
pense is  incurred.  Their  last  object  should  be  to  give  to  each 
performance  so  just  a  length  that  the  ear  and  the  judgment  should 
be  gratified  without  satiety  or  fatigue. 

If  then  we  object  to  parts,  it  is  because  the  future  may  derive 
benefit  at  least  from  the  spirit  of  our  observations,  while  from  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  the  whole,  such  strictures  may  well 
be  borne. 

In  the  first  grand  selection  there  is  something  of  defect  on  all 
these  several  accounts,  and  first,  Of  Selection.  '^  O  had  I  JuhaPs 
ij/TCy*  i»  to  all  intents  and  purposes  below  such  an  occasion.  It  is 
a  missical  tinkling  melody,  without  a  spark  of  force  or  meaning. 
We  had  heard  so  much  of  Miss  Farrar*s  promise,  that  we  were 
truly  sorry  she  should  be  held  up  as  being  qualified  for  nothing 
better.  This  was  an  error  both  as  respects  the  song  and  the 
j^inger,  who  really  has  much  natural  and  some  acquired  ability. 

In  the  selection  from  Samson,  we  are  awar^e  that  we  shall  run 
counter  to  the  general  opinion,  when  we  say  that "  Total  eclipse^* 
should  have  been  given  to  Vaughan — ^'  fVhj^  does  the  God  of 
Israel sleep^^  to  Braham.  Mr.  Braham  has  been  pronounced  to 
have  exhibited  the  greatest  possible  pathos  in  the  first  song.  Now 
this  we  deny.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Vaughan 's  pathos 
is  more  true,  more  orchestral,  Mr.  Braham's  more  theatrical. 
We  have  heard  both  often,  and  Mr.  Vaugh^n*s  is  in  every  sense 
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the  purest  and  best.  In  the  second  song,  ^<  ^Kv  ^^^  ^^^  God^^-^ 
Mr.  Braham's  energy  and  power  are  on  the  contrary  displayed  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  Nor  would  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Braham* 
have  suffered  in  the  least,  for  his  pathos  displays  itself  in  a  man^ 
ner  quite  unrivalled  in  ^^  Deeper  and  deeper  stilly*  which  he  after^ 
wafds  sung. 

The  Austrian  hymn  (God  preeerve  the  Emperor) y  giving  it 
every  praise  that  can  appertain  to  such  a  composition^  scarcely 
deserve  a  place  here — ^fbr  exclusive  of  its  intrinsic  qualities,  it 
approaches  in  structure  too  near  God  save  the  King.  But  in 
'spite  of  these  objections  it  was  very  effective.    Ifejther  was  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Braham  has  been  most  outrageously  censured,  and  as  eztraTagantly 
praised  in  the  periodical  publications,  for  his  performance  at  York.  The  tmth 
is,  that  he  did  sing  very  finely.  This  opiuion  we  gather  from  so  many  au- 
thorities, that  there  can  be  no  other  dispute  about  the  fact  than  what  hangs 
upon  a  prmciple  we  shall  advert  te,  and  we  are  most  happy  to  do  justice  to 
this  great  artist  There  can  indeed  be  no  question  that  Mr.  B.  has  possessed, 
during  a  longer  period  than  most  singers,  ^he  fi^iest,  most  extended,  most 
Tarious  natural  endowment,  guided  by  great  sensibility  and  a  powerful  Intel- 
lect^ and  polished  by  as  much  study  and  more  diversified  practice  than  any 
•ioger  probably  that  ever  lived.  jUt  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  should  begin  to 
feel  the  touch  of  time  and  the  wear  of  so  much  exertion.  Upon  all  ordinary 
occarions  these  very  natural  results  are  perceptible.  Upon  so  extraordinary  a 
cali  k  is  equally  likely  that  the  power  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  the 
superbr  claim  upon  his  fine  taste,  would  call  forth  an  unusually  noble  display 
of  talent ;  and  so  it  was. 

To  set  this  matter  in  its  clear  light,  we  most  explain  that  there  are  two 
distinct  orders  of  taste  in  singing — one  foonded  upon  truth  and  nature — ^the 
other  upon  that  vehement  and  dramatic  representation  whicf^  prev;iils  jupon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Braham  has  cultivated  the  latter,  ai^d  has  become  therefore 
as  indifferent  to  broad  and  vehement  expression  of  passion  as  is  the  scene 
painter  to  the  coarse  strokes  and  glaring  colours  by  which  his  effects  are 
.ensured  at  a  distance.  What  absolute  abhQfrence  /^js  bold  hujt  hazardous 
manner  produces  upon  those  real  connoisseurs  who  consider  propriety,  deli* 
cacy,  and  high  polish  to  be  the  finest  attributes  of  fine  singing.  It  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Braham,  or  any  persons  who  have  ;addicted  themselves  to  the  violence 
of  theatrical  expression,  to  coo.ceive.  The  faculties^  become  as  thoroughly 
vitiated  by  such  a  course  as  the  organs  of  taste  by  drani*drinking.  Hence  it  is 
that  such  extreme  discrepancy  arises  in  the  judgments  formed  of  this  great 
arljst.  One  class  of  critics  is  tp  be  moved  only  by  what  is  unutteral^ly  disgpst- 
ing  to  the  other.  We  pay  every  homage  to  Mr.  Braham's  eminent  ability. 
He  will  scorn  alike  those  who  deny  him  the  attributes  he  possesses  and  those 
who  commend  his  defects.  To  ourselves  it  has  always  been  a  cause  of  sincere 
regtet  that  any  motive  could  be  thought  by  such  a  man  a  sufficient  palliation 
for  allowing  cfefects  to  grow  upon  htm,  and  to  stand  in  abatement  of.  deserts, 
so  high  indeedj  thai  but  for  such  abatement  they  would  have  jgiven  him  jthe 
unquestioned  supremacy  over  all  that  have  goneb^re  hiro|  while  at  jthe  mne 
time  he  would  have  ennobled  Umself  and  his  art 

3  I  S 
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Bochsa's  song   classical  enough  to  merit  a  preference  over  so 
much  that  time  has  consecrated. 

The  first  evening  concert  presents  a  scheme  weak  in  certain 
points.    Variety  of  style  ought  to  be  a  chief  consideration — five 
of  the  vocal  pieces  are  from  Rossini,  the  greatest  mannerist  that 
ever  lived,  and  two  are  songs  by  Mr.  Bishop.    The  things  do  not 
want  excellence  in  themselves  perhaps,  but  such  a  choice  manifiests 
a  penury  of  resource  or  a  concession  to  fashion,  which  the  direc- 
tors of  such  a  meeting  would  be  loth  to  acknowledge.     The 
assignment  of  Alexis  to  Braham  instead  of  Vaughan  was  another 
error.    We  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Vaughan's 
performance  of  this  song  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  English 
singing  that  can  be  heard.    Braham 's  is  not  comparable  to  it  in 
any  respect.    The  most  difficult  bravura  that  ever  was  written 
('^  Let  Glory s  clarion*^)  was    composed  for  him   by  Stephen 
Storace,  on  his  appearance  in  Mahmoud.    This,  or  a  hundred 
other  songs  that  could  be  named,  would  have  set  ofi*  his  power  and 
execution  to  advantage.     His  singing  Alexis  disparages  his  great 
ability,  as  every  one  who  has  heard  Vaughan  (and  who  has  not  ?) 
would  proclaim.    Perhaps  too  Alexis  is  with  no  exception  but 
"  The   Soldier*s  Dreamy^  the  song  most  thoroughly  worn  out, 
and  should  now  be  taken  principally  to  shew  the  perfection  of 
Vaughan 's  finished  style.    With  an  orchestra  of  English  singers, 
the  Italian  vocal  pieces  were  to  the  English  as  seven  to  five,  and 
the  prima  donna,  Madame  Caradori,  sung  an  English   song. 
Mad.  G.  sings  it  excellently  it  is  true,  but  if  we  rightly  apprehend 
the  true  division  of  such  matters,  the  object  is  to  have  the  most 
perfect  performance  in  every  department.     Else  wherefore  so 
many  artists  ?  ana  if  so,  what  has  an  Italian  prima  donna  to  do 
with  an  English  song  di  mezzo  carattere  f  * 

The  Messiah  exhibited  similar  traits  of  the  committee  being 
incumbered  rather  than  aided  by  the  multitude  of  the  singers. 
The  three  tenors  were  to  be  provided  with  songs,  and  though 
Vaughan,  we  maintain  fearlessly^  is  unequalled  in  ^'  Comfort  i/e 


*  So  deficient  Is  the  English  musical  nomenclatare,  that  we  find  ourseWes 
compelled  to  haTe  reconrse  to  this  Italian  term  to  express  our  meaning,  though 
speaking  of  English  style,  and  the  truth  must  be  our  apology  for  what  must 
otherwise  seem  absurd  and  affected. 
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my  peoplcy^*  and  not  less  so  in  ^^  Thy  rebukey^  and  although  Mn 
Braham  makes  more  than  can  be  imagined  of  that  impracticable 
song,  '^  Thou  shah  dash  themy'*  the  best  effects  were  necessarily 
sacrificed  to  feeling  towards  the  singers*  That  there  was  no  En« 
glkih  bravura  singer — no  Mrs.  Salmon  to  take  ^^  Ryoice  greatly y^ 
was  not  the  fault  but  the  misfortune  of  the  committee.  The 
second  part  of  ^^  He  shall  feed  his^ock*^  was  not  sung,  because 
Madame  Caradori  had  received  no  notice ;  and  '^  Break  Jbrth  into  ' 
joy  could  not  be  performed,  because  the  orchestral  parts  were 
not  prepared. 

The  arrangement  for  the  second  concert  is  amenable  to  similar 
charges  with  the  first.  The  Echo  Duet  is  a  theatrical  clap-trap^ 
quite  unworthy  such  an  orchestra.  The  Triumph  of  Freedom  is  a 
vulgar  noisy  song,  which  it  was  perfectly  disgraceful  to  suffer  to 
stand  in  the  bill*  Mr.  Braham  was  permitted  to  introduce  into  a 
concert,  already  too  long,  a  ballad  of  his  own.  Miss  Stephens* 
song,  ^'  Gin  living  xoorthy'*  is  too  much  of  the  same  cast  as  Auld 
Robin  Gray* 

The  second  grand  selection  (the  third  performance  at  the  Min- 
ster) commenced  with  a  portion  of  Judas  Maccabastis*  It  is  sin- 
gular that  two  of  the  best  songs,  ^^  Pious  orgies**  &  "  O  Liberty y** 
should  have  been  introduced  into  the  first  morning's  bill,  and  thus 
the  regular  selection  from  the  oratorio  deprived  of  two  of  its  finest 
ornaments  and  most  appropriate  parts,  while  Mr.  Sapio  had  only 
a  short  piece  of  recitative,  and  two  such  second»rate  songs  as 
^^  Come  ever^smiling  liberty*'*  and  ^^  So  shall  the  lute''*  had  a  place. 
Miss  Wilkinson's  air,  "  Father  of  heaoeny*  (very  fine  but  not  a 
little  tedious)  is  brought  in  without  the  slightest  coherency,  and 
the  natural  order  of  the  chorusses  and  songs  is  inverted  to  almost 

*  Much  has  been  said  concernkig  the  opening  of  The  Messiah  being  allotted 
to  Mr.  Vau^ian ;  that  it  was  mortifying  and  degrading  to  Mr.  Braham,  ice  ke. 
The  fact  is,  the  song  was  promised  to  Vaughan  (who  ceded  it  in  1823  to 
Catalani,  but  not  without  a  proper  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  being  required  to 
do  so,)  soon  after  the  former  festival.  As  to  Mr.  Braham's  feeling  of  degnu 
dation,  we  are  quite  satisfied  he  could  feel  no  snch  thing.  He  knows  his  own 
rank  in  the  public  estimation  too  well,  and  no  man  is  more  liberal  in  his 
acknowledgments  of  the  merits  of  others.  Such  a  mind,  and  such  powers  as 
his  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  exposed  to  the  passion  of  envy.  We  have  heard  from 
authority,  that  it  was  impossible  any  one  could  behave  with  more  hoooorable 
candour  upon  this  point  He  waived  all  discussion  Instantly  by  the  concession 
of  the  song,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  ^^  Mr.  Vaughan  was  an  ornament 
to  the  profession.** 
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as  little  purpose.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  any  part 
of  it  were  deserving  a  performance,  considering  how  frequently 
this  oratorio  has  been  repeated.  The  Creation  was  done  very 
nearly  entire,  but  one  of  the  pieces  omitted,  ^^  On  thee  each  living 
soul  awaitSy^  is  amongst  the  most  exalted. 

In  the  third  concert  we  must  again  remark  the  preponderance 
of  llossini — five  pieces  in  the  selection  being  taken  from  his  works 
(the  original  sketch  of  the  bill  presents  six.)  The  Mansion  of 
Peace  is  a  tenor  song,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  worst  thing  Miss 
Wilkinson  does.  It  is  not  in  the  best  part  of  her  voice,  and  the 
manner  is  such  as  to  create  nothing  short  of  astonishment,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Greatorex,  the  friend  of  Harrison,  who 
sung  it  so  exquisitely,  has  been  the  young  lady*s  instructor.  Mr« 
Braham  was  also  permitted  to  sing  asecond  air  from  Tarrare.  Miss 
Stephens'  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  certainly  unique,  but  surely  all  but 
threadbare.  All  these  things  exhibit  much  too  facile  a  disposition 
towards  the  singers. 

The  selection  for  the  third  morning  can  be  regarded  only  with 
unqualified  praise,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction  pf 
Guglielmi's  bravura  "  Gratias  agimus^^  to  break  the  glorious 
succession,  the  triumph  of  choral  music,  from  Israel  in 
Egypt. 

We  have  ventured  to  point  out  these  oversights,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  cavil,  but  merely  to  demonstrate  how  indispensable  it  is 
to  the  finest  possible  performance  which  York  might  justly  be 
expected  to  have  exhibited,  that  all  the  parts  should  be  first  duly 
considered  and  assorted  by  one  competent  mind,  and  subsequently 
undergo  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  before  whom  all  the  rea- 
sons for  the  arrangement  adopted  may  be  assigned  and  weighed. 
The  total  number  of  singers  might  and  probably  did  serve  as  one 
motive  of  attraction  to  a  part  of  the  multitude  assembled,  but  they 
certainly  injured  the  performance,  while  the  sums  paid  to  some  of 
them  were  as  immeasurably  above  their  deserts  or  their  useful- 
ness, even  as  mere  stars.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
committees  that  it  is  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  scale,  not 
the  individual  merits  of  any  one  performer,  that  forms  the  high 
and  intense  interest  which  both  the  county  and  the  kingdom  have 
shewn  on  these  occasions.  What  more  pregnant  example  can  be 
afforded  of  this  truth,  than  that  without  Catalan!,  without  Pasta, 
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certainly  the  two  most  efficient  names  in  Europe,  this  meeting  has 
proTed  so  lucrative  i 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  novelties  of  the  several  selections^ 
and  we  wish  they  had  been  more  numerous,  for  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  first  morning.  The  choral  parts,  <^  Oloriapairiy 
See  the  proud  chiefs  Lord  have  merely  O  give  ihanksy  Dr. 
Camidge^s  Sancius  and  Gloria^  Hark  the  grave^  and  Glory  to, 
God*^ — are  all  removed  firom  the  common  choice*  To  these  may 
be  added  the  parts  from  the  Mount  of  Olives^  Miss  Travis's  song 
<<  Agnus  Deiy^  ^^  II  sacrifizio  d^Ahram^^  and  Miss  Stephens  song 
^^  I/g^ii^t^^s  bloody^  a  most  beautifully  pathetic  song  little  known 
beyond  the  Antient  Concert. 

The  third  and  fourth  moriiing  selections  we  have  already  con- 
sidered at  large.  There  is  perhaps  one  common  fault — ^they 
were  all  too  long,  regarding  the  speedy  occurrence  of  the  evening 
concerts. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  the  three  evenings  there  is  no 
one  piece  that  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  track.  When  however  we 
contemplate  the  prodigious  mass  of  composition  here  presented  to 
our  consideration — between  thirty  and  forty  pieces  on  each  of  four 
successive  mornings,  and  near  twenty  each  evening— though  we 
are  quite  sure  finer  selections  might  have  been  made,  it  can-  but 
be  admitted  that  the  pieces  which  are  below  the  standard  are  few, 
while  the  bills  exhibit  many  of  the  highest  specimens  of  art  in  all 
departments.  It  is  far  more  gratifying  to  us  to  acknowledge  the 
taste,  research,  and  thought  displayed  upon  the  whole,  than  to 
dwell  upon  imagined  possibilities.  The  whole  arrangements 
present  a  stupendous  monument  of  individual  exertion  and  of 
general  support,  and  it  is  indeed  a  proud  boast  for  England,  that 
no  other  country  can  produce  a  few  so  spirited  to  plan,  numbers  so 
skilfull  to  execute,  and  a  people  so  earnest  to  uphold  a  display  of 
genius,  industry,  and  liberality,  such  as  the  York  meetings  have 
presented,  not  only  to  the  multitudes  of  hearers,  but  to  the  admira* 
tion  of  posterity.* 

*  Frequent  perusals  and  more  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Croise's  nork 
enables  us  to  affirm  thathis  record  of  the  festival  of  1823,  will  live  so  long  as 
music  is  cultivated  in  England.  We  may  repeat  that  no  book  extant  contains 
more  musical  interest,  nor  any  thing  like  the  same  quantity  of  musical  informa« 
tjon  in  the  same  space.  Whether  regarded  as  a  work  of  souiid  taste,  multifa- 
rious anecdote,  or  accurate  detail,  it  is  alike  to  be  commended  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  amusement  it  contains* 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  details  in  the 
severaf  parts  of  the  performance.  The  first  thing*  that  strikes  us 
is  the  entire  and  complete  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  this  admi- 
rable whole.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  largest  cathedral 
stands  in  the  largest  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus  the  vast 
population  of  Yorkshire  is  capable  of  being  collected  and  accom- 
modated. The  band  was  good  throughout  and  well  balanced,  so 
good  indeed,  that  in  some  songs  all  the  celK  and  violoni  played 
without  at  all  overpowering  the  singing:  strange  to  say,  the 
accompaniment  was  generally  too  much  subdued.  But  the  effect 
of  the  band,  as  compared  with  large  bands  in  smaller  buildings 
(at  Norwich  for  instance),  was  not  in  proportion  to  its  increased 
numbers.  The  place  is  too  vast  to  be  filled  to  an  overpowering 
degree  by  any  conceivable  number  of  musicians.  This  wa^  alto- 
gether the  most  perfect  band,  for  its  size,  ever  collected  in  this 
kingdom,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  The  Messiah  never 
was  performed  with  such  effect  since  it  was  composed.  The 
chorus-singers  were  able  and  powerful  hands — ^but  collected  as 
they  were  from  different  places,  they  could  not  possess  that  unity 
of  style  in  their  singing  which  smaller  numbers  tutored  almost  in 
one  school,  display.  There  was  also  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  ^^go"  of  the  modern  music  (in  the  vocal  band)  as  compared 
with  Handers.  The  band  was  at  least  one-third  stronger  in  the 
latter  than  the  former.  The  arrangement  of  the  band  was  on  the 
whole  as  good  as  it  could  be.  Its  magnitude  prevented  its  being 
all  brought  into  view  from  one  point.  The  chorus-singers  sat  in 
rows  six  deep,  behind  the  principal  singers;  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Greatorex,  at  a  grand  piano  forte,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
latter ;  and  Dr.  Camidge  at  the  organ  keys,  facing  him.  The 
trebles  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  orchestra  (looking  towards 
the  audience),  and  part  of  the  bases  and  altos  on  the  left  hand ; 
the  remainder  of  the  bases  and  altos  were  carried  up  into  the  side 
aisle,  in  sixteen  rows,  reaching  to  the  cieling,  and  the  tenors  on 
the  opposite  side — ^but  the  massy  form  of  the  pillars  drew  a  com- 
plete skreen  before  them  when  you  sat  at  even  a  short  distance 
from  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  effect  was  necessarily  weakened. 
Immediately  behind  the  chorus-singers,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
five  feet,  were  ranged  40  celli  and  violoni,  and  behind  them  the 
violins,  t^nors^  and  wind  instruments. 
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The  Qhria  Patri  (composed  by  Handel  for  the  peace. of 
Utrecht)  was  selected  and  curtailed  of  its  introductory  symphony, 
in  order  that  the  full  force  of  the  entire  band  might  burst  upon  the 
congregation  at  once.  The  effect  was  magnificent — so  greatly 
indeed  that  many  started  up.  Yet  the  full  power  of  the  chorus 
was  not  instantly  heard,*  for  the  singers  had  not  attained  confi- 
dence. They  were  doubtful  of  their  own  voices,  and  every  one 
shrunk  back  as  it  were,  ^^e'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 
When  they  had  arrived  at  the  glorious  double  fugue,  *^  As  it  was 
ia  the  beginmng^**  they  felt  their  groubd,  and  never  was  chorus 
led  with  more  decision  or  sustained  with  more  energy.  The  next 
chorus,  ^'  See  ike  proud  chiefs  ^  was  not  less  excellently  performed. 
The  trombones  had  a  very  noble  effect  wherever  used. 

By  some  curious  omission,  the  splendid  recitative,  ^^  O  thou 
bright  orbf*^  which  should  have  been  sung  by  Mr.  Sapio,  was 
taken  upon  the  organ — the  singer  sitting  silent  during  the  time. 
The  cause  is  understood  to  have  been  that  he  did  not  receive 
notice.  This  error  occasioned  much  confusion  in  the  chorus, 
particularly  the  first  part,  and  thesteadiness  was  not  wholly  reco- 
Tered  up  to  the  conclusion.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Miss 
Farrar ;  she  has  fine  natural  powers,  but  without  the  oppoiln- 
nities  of  instruction  and  of  hearing  which  London  alone  affords, 
she  will  have  dreary  work  of  it  to  struggle  for  eminence  with  those 
who  enjoy  all  that  the  metropolis  bestows,  while  her  natural  pow- 
ers really  deserve  the  best  cultivation.  The  last  chorus  in  the  Te 
Deum  was  majestic  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  selection  from  Samson  ought  to  have  eral)raced  the  beau- 
tiful chorus,  ^'  Glorious  hero^^*  and  the  Dead  March,  effective  as 
it  must  be  any  where,  should  have  been  placed  here.  Miss  Garcia 
wisely  surrendered  ^^  Let  the  bright  seraphim'*^  to  Miss  Stephens. 
The  trumpet  accompaniment  gave  splendid  proof  of  Mr.  Harper's 
ability.. 

Dr.  Camidge's  Sanctus  and  Gloria  does  him  honour  ;  thequar- 
tett  is  exceedingly  good.  Those  of  the  Directors  of  the  Antient 
Concert  who  were  present,  we  understand,  expressed  the  highest 
approbation  of  its  merits.  Madame  Caradori^s  Deh  parlate  was 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  it  was  matter  of  surprize  how  her  voice 
made  its  way  through  so  vast  a  building,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  distinctly  heard.    The  National  Hymn  had  certainly  an 
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immense  effect.*     The  accompaniment  came  in  upon  the  last 
stanza,  and  the  contrast  was  very  fine. 

"  Hark  the  grave'^  is  a  very  extraordinary  composition,  but 
closely  bordering  on  the  extra vag^^nt.  The  chorus-singers  were 
not  quite  at  home  in  it,  and  the  effect  was  not  what  it  might  have 
been  with  more  rehearsing.  "  Jf  guiltless  bloocT^  was  sung  rather 
too  fast  in  the  first  movement,  but  the  last  was  all  that  could  be 
wished.  It  was  impossible  to  express  pious  resignation  to  the 
will   of  Heaven  more  feelingly. 

Beethoven's  chorus  had  not  been  suificiently  rehearsed  to  suc- 
ceed eminently  well  in  the  performance.  The  selection  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  It  seems  to 
have  been  imperfectly  understood. 

The  evening  concert  manifested  great  carelessness  or  great  want 
of  attention  somewhere;   The  band  had  no  specific  places  allotted 
to  each  instrumentalist,  and  both  here  and  at  the  Minster  sad  con- 
fusion reigned  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  instruments.t    The  first 
symphony  suffered  from  this  embarrasment.     It  is  curious  that 
although  three  bases  were  engaged,  so  incomplete  was  the  under- 
standing of  what  was  to  be  done,  that  Mr.  Sapio  took  the  base  of 
'^  Sotroe  sia  il  vento^*  with  great  good  humour  at  the  moment,  and  it 
went  the  better  for  it,    Arne's  ballad,  "  When  forced  from  dear 
Hebe  to  go^^  was  encored,  rapturously  encored — a  strong  proof 
how  far  simplicity  will  go  with  a  mixed  audience,  for  Mr.  Phil- 
lips really  does  scarcely  more  than  speak  the  words  sensibly  and 
clearly.    The  rest  of  the  concert  was  such  every-day  work,  that 
it  leaves  no  room  for  remark.    Miss  Garcia  failed  in  ''  Una  voce^** 
from  attempting  more  than  the  song  or  her  powers  would  allow, 
but  she  sung  the  rondo  excellently.    The  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments had  not  their  ciistomary  effect.    Another  proof  of  want  of 
arrangement  arose  in  the  finale  to  Tancredi^  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part,  which  had  neither  base  nor  chorus — the  tenors  sung  base 
«when  they  could. 


*  The  verses  which  were  sung  were  written  and  adapted  by  Mr.  Crosse. 

+  The  performers  themselves  were  culpably  negligent  and  indifferent  about 
this  matter.  A  red  case  6t  a  black  case  is  no  distinction  amidst  hundreds  of 
red  and  black.  The  name  of  the  performer  should  be  affixed  to  the  music 
stands  and  to  the  case  of  the  instrument,  and  the  latter  should  be  set  down  by 
the  former. 
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Of  the  Messiah  we  can  scarcely  say  more  than  we  have  already 
Ventured  to  pronounce — our  judgment  may  indeed  be  taken  as  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  oFthe  ablest  and  oldest  attendants 
on  the  great  meetings  of  the  kingdom,  whom  we  have  found  una- 
viimous  in  their  commendations  of  the  performance  as  a  whole.     It 
was  however  the  grandeur  and  precision  of  the  choral  parts  that 
have  won  the  praise,  for  many  of  the  solos  have  been  often  far 
more  finely  executed.      ^^  Some   of  the    chorusses   were    mar- 
vellouly  grand,"  says  one  of  our  correspondents.    **  The  effect 
of  one   hundred  bases  and  forty  celli  and  violoni  leading  off 
**  He  trusted  in  God**  and  the   *^  Amen,**    were    most  magni- 
ficent."   Miss  Garcia*s  ^'  Rejoice'**  was  so  complete  a  failure,  that 
the  English  singers   not  only  felt  but  expressed  the  injustice 
done  them  by  the  enormous  sum  given  to  this  young,  unformed 
and  incompetent  Prima  Donna,  however  clever  (which  she  cer- 
tainly is)  she  may  be  upon  the  Italian  stage.    We  have  spoken  of 
other  distributions  which  might  have  been  made  with  advantage. 
The  omission  of  the  second  part  of"  He  shall  feed  hisflock^*  and 
of  the  chorus  "  Break  forth  into  joy^*  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
the  oratorio,  aad  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted.    The  former 
occurred  fVom.Mad.  Caradori's  not  being  apprized  of  its  being 
allotted  to  her,  and  the  latter  because  there  were  no  orchestral 
parts.    The  Dean,  we  understand,  very  handsomely  exculpated 
Mad.  Carmdori  by  a  note  he  addressed  to  her  after  the  perform- 
ance.    Misses   Stephens,    Travis,   and   Goodall,  all  shone   in 
this  performance,  nor  ought  the  beautiful  pathos  and  finished 
style  of  Mr.  Knyvett  to  be  passed  over  without  remark.    Mr. 
Sapio  also  sung  his  song  well.     The  austere  sticklers  for  Han- 
del in  his  own  simple  majesty  and  giant  strength,  will  probably 
be  well  pleased  that  Mozart's  accompaniments  were  not  used  in 
any  parts  but  "O  thou  that  tellest,  and  "O  death  where  is  thy 
sti^g,**  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  had  not  even  these  been  added.     This  addition  amounts 
however  to  a  concession  that  Mozart  could  and  did  improve  the 
work,  and  therefore  it  will  be  urged  by  those  who  are  content 
with  improvement,  come  from  where  it  may,  that  the  whole  ought 
to  have  had  the  fair  trial  which  such  a  band  might  have  afforded. 
Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.    A  manifest  improvement 
was  made  in  the  employment  of  a  third  drum  in  the  Hallelujah 
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chorus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Crosse,  and  we  may  here  take 
occasion  to  notice,  that  the  third  drum  part  and  parts  for  the  trom* 
bones  were  written  to  various  chorusses  by  Mr.  Camidge,  with 
excellent  effect. 

The  second  concert,  though  failing  in  some  of  its  parts  for  want 
of  arrangement,  from  the  unpardonable  commencing  of  quadrilles 
during  the  concert,  to  amuse  those  who  could  not  obtain  ad- 
mission, and  from  other  imperfections,  was  still  upon  the  whole 
one  of  the  best.  Madame  Caradori  and  Miss  Garcia  sung  better 
than  on  any  other  evening.  Lindley^s  concerto  w^s  as  superior 
as  ever,  and  Bochsa*s  military  concerto  told  better  than  his  duet» 
The  overture  to  Freischutz,  which  was  performed  out  of  its  place^ 
because  some  of  the  parts  of  that  to  Leonora  could  not  be  found, 
was  encored. 

The  selection  from  Judas  Maccabctusy  on  Thursday,  was  very 
effective.  '^  Disdainful  of  danger*^  was  repeated  as  a  chorus,  with 
very  admirable  parts  by  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bristol.  ^^  FaWn  is  the 
foe^*  went  off  like  a  shot.  The  chorus-singers  seemed  inspired  by 
it.  The  ^^faWn !  falVn  r  it  was  most  admirably  done.  The  burst 
in  Creation,  '<  And  there  was  iightj'*  was  more  tremendous  and 
overpowering  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  first  act 
told  well — ^not  so  the  second,  for  the  reasons  stated.  Besides, 
there  was  sad  mismanagement  with  the  parts :  three  different  sets 
of  words  were  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  singers  at  one  time* 

The  third  concert  had  few  remarkable  points,  but  the  mistakes 
were  still  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  night's  performance.  Mr. 
Kieswetter  played  the  same  concerto  as  Mr.  Mori,  and  as  the 
latter  is  stated  to  have  chosen  the  piece  after  Mr.  K.  had  fixed 
upon  it,  the  cont^t  must  be  considered  as  a  determined  challenge 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  M.  This  was  not  judicious,  either  as  the  con- 
cert or  the  individuals  were  concerned.  But  the  qualities  of  the 
two  artists  are  not  comparable  together :  Mr.  Mori  excels  in  tone 
and  vigour — Mr.  Keiswetter  in  delicacy  and  feeling.  Never,  it  is 
admitted,  were  they  more  advantageously  displayed  than  on  this 
evening.  The  scena  of  the  ball,  from  //  Don  Giovanni^  was  intro- 
duced as  the  finale  to  Act  1.  In  the  second  Act,  Mr.  Phillips's 
^^  Lascia  amor**  was  well  sung — ^but  the  most  effective  thing  was 
De  Begnis*  admirable  instructions  to  the  orchestra.  '^  Ood  save 
the  King^^  terminated  the  evening^  performance. 
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Fridaif  Morning* — ^The  second  movement  in  the  Deiiingen  Te 
Deum  lost  half  its  effect,  by  not  having  the  verse  which  ought  to 
precede  it,  viz.  ^^  To  thee  all  angels^'**  done.  Miss  Travis^s  ^'JfTiat 
iho*  I  trace*^  was  amongst  the  bett  things  during  the  fes- 
tivaL  The  Dead  March  was  a  wonderful  performance ;  never 
was  any  thing  like  it  heard; — ^^I  sat  and  cried  like  a  child/* 
writes  a  gentleman  of  fine  musical  taste.  The  harp  accompani- 
ment in  the  next  song  was  ineffective  in  that  building.  The 
Chant  in  C  produced  a  very  fine  effect:  four  hundred  voices, 
with  only  the  organ  accompaniment,  was  equally  novel  and 
striking. 

In  the  second  Part  the  chorus-singers  divided  for  the  double 
chorusses  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  There  was  a  want  of  method  in 
making  this  division,  and  it  was  not  so  equal  as  it  might  and  ought 
to  have  been.  On  the  whole,  these  chorusses  went  exceedingly 
well.  A  little  uncertainty  about  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness*^  but 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  '^  Glory  to  God**  the  same  sen* 
sations  which  Himmers  chorus  was  intended  to  excite,  were  called 
forth  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  effect  of  the  trumpets 
playing  out  the  minor  4th  and  5th,  in  the  second  movement,  was 
awfully  grand.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Minster  was  coming  down. 
This  chorus  was  never  heard  before — heard  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  develope  all  that  Handel  meant.  Mozart's  Hymn,  ^^  Glory^ 
praiscy**  is  a  very  beautiful  composition. — There  is  no  striving  at 
producing  effects  by  out-of-the-way  means  or  passages,  but  all  is 
simple^  and  really  grand. 

The  whole  of  this  selection  was  so  incomparably  good,  that 
to  descend  to  the  detail  of  its  parts  would  only  be  to  vary 
phrases  of  praise.  We  give  Mr.  Braham  credit  for  all  the  energy 
of  his  manner  in  Luther's  Hymn,  but  his  expression  in  executing 
this  composition  does  not  fall  in  with  our  feeling.  The  reasons 
are  probably  to  be  found  in  theatrical  associations.  The  sublime 
awe  which  such  a  description  inspires,  raises  in  our  minds  a 
totally  different  notion  of  the  tonal  expression,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  apply  the  word.  The  ascending  to  the  key  note  on 
the  word '^souP*  is  intolerable  to  our  ears.  It  tears  the  feeling 
to  rags.  He  made  ample  atonement  in  ^^  Deeper  and  deeper  stilly* 
and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  of  it  years 
ago,  that  this  is  as  noble  a  piece  of  expression  as  can  be  con- 
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ceived.    Miss  Travis  and  Mad.  Caradori  also  sung  particularly 
well. 

Many  are  the  traits  of  the  splendour  of  art  which  we  have 
narrated — ^but  we  now  come  to  a  stroke  of  nature  which,  as  we 
esteem  it,  is  not  less  delightful  than  any  of  the  wonders  of  this 
triumphant  occasion.  The  Dean,  with  a  goodness  of  heart  that  is 
finely  characteristic  of  a  generous  disposition,  ordered  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  to  be  opened  to  the  people,  and  immense  num- 
bers were  immediately  admitted  into  the  transepts,  to  enjoy  the 
closing  glories  of  the  festival.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
upon  authority,  that  not  a  stone  or  a  pane  of  glass  has  been  injured 
in  the  whole  of  this  venerable  fabric.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  it  is  well  known,  not  only  that  the  late  Dean 
of  York  entertained  serious  fears  for  the  building  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian,  but  that  many  other  persons  having  similar  autho- 
rity in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  entertain  the  same  notions.  The 
English  are  accused,  and  with  some  justice,  of  a  propensity  to 
mischievous  destruction.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  all  who 
make  these  subjects  matter  of  discussion,  to  shew  to  their  country- 
men the  disgrace  of  indulging  and  the  benefit  of  restraining  so  irra- 
tional and  unworthy  a  temper.  This  splendid  offering  of  art  to 
charity  might  have  fallen  to  the  ground  altogether  from  such  a  fear. 
How  honourable  then  is  the  practical  demonstration  that  confi- 
dence may  with  safety  be  placed  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people! 

A  Fancy  Ball  concluded  the  week.  It  does  not  lie  within  our 
province  to  dilate  upon  this  portion  of  the  entertainments,  l)ut  it 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  the  same  spirit  as  all  the  rest. 
The  dresses  were  not  less  various  than  they  were  magnificent  and 
well  chosen — from  all  ranks,  all  countries,  and  all  times. 

It  formed  a  part  of  the  plan,  in  order  we  presume  to  shew  the 
attraction  of  the  meetings,  to  record  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  company,  and  to  this  end  a  book  was  opened,  in  which  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  register  their  names  and  residences  at  the 
time  of  purchasing  their  tickets.  From  this  list  it  appears  that 
persons  from  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Madeira, 
Malta,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  America, 
were  present.  The  visitors  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  nu- 
merous, and  there  were  some  from  every  county  in  England.    The 
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pecuniary  results  are  not  less  great  and  surprbing  than  the  other 
parts  of  this  assemblage. 

Number  of  Tickets  issued  for  the  various  Performances  during  the  Festhxd 

of  1825. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCES* 

Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday. 

One  Guinea   1153  1^7  1449  1190 

Fifteen  Shillings   1602  2500  2509  2372 

Seven  Shillings    604  1990  1900  1500 

FiveSfailliogs    18  39  154  27 

3384  5736  6102  5107 

CONCERTS. 
Tuesday's  Concert  1 179— Wednesday's  ditto  1894— Thursday's  ditto  1353 

BALLS. 

Monday's  Ball,  78 734 Friday's  (Fancy)  BaU,  158 2262 

The  occasional  errors  that  appear  in  the  conduct  and  arrange- 
ments, though  such  as  to  call  for  notice,  and  in  some  instances  to 
deserve  not  a  little  censure,  must  be  taken  with  an  allowance  for 
the  immense  magnitude  of  the  concern,  the  innumerable  points  for 
consideration  and  adjustment,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  human 
agency.  We  know  by  experience  how  immeasureably  extensive 
the  details  of  a  festival  are,  and  we  know  also  that  consummate 
knowledge,  indefatigable  zeal,  a  degree  of  patience  never  to  be 
shaken,  a  tact  in  dealing  with  the  various  tempers,  dispositions, 
and  even  prejudices  and  caprices  of  those  who  patronize  or  per- 
form, and  above  all,  a  devoted  determination  to  permit  no  selfish 
feelings  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  object,  are  indis- 
pensable qualities  in  those  who  take  upon  them  the  office  of  ma- 
nagement. We  mean  no  offence  to  the  members  of  the  York  or 
any  other  committee,  but  the  real  power  is  commonly  fiound  to 
reside  in  a  few — a  very  few  of  the  leaders.  The  intellect  of  the 
greatest  strength  will  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  the  governing  minds  should  be  eminently  gifted  with  the  rare 
properties  we  have  enumerated.  Others  recommend  and  assist, 
but  the  decision  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  rests  with  a  very 
very  few.  Under  such  a  view  of  the  case,  which  we  venture  to 
believe  will  be  found  to  be  just,  great  praise  we  say  is  due  to  the 
committee  (or  the  energy,  unanimity,  and  skill,  with  which  the 
whole  has  been  brought  to  so  noble  a  conclusion.    To  the  assistant 
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conductors  mneh  alao  h  dae,  and  to  Dr.Camidge  in  particular,  for 
his  perforinance  on  the  organ — ^whieh  the  best  j  adges  allow  was  mas- 
terly. Mr.  White  appears  to  have  done  much  in  respect  to  the 
chorus.  Mr.  Camidge  and  Mr.  Knapton  methodized  and  exer- 
cised a  general  superintendance  and  activity.  The  reputation  of 
Mr.  Greatorex  needs  no  eulogy  from  us.  In  the  ininster  he  was 
in  his  proper  sphere.  Here  too  he  was  most  ably  assisted  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Francois  Cramer.  In  the  evening  concerts 
there  were  certainly  defects  which  ought  not  to  have  appeared — 
and  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  want  of  habitude. 

It  might  perhaps  to  some  seem  scarcely  necessary,  after  tjie 
analysis  we  have  given,  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  several  singers — but  our  criticism  has  not,  to  our  own  eyes, 
been  sufficiently  minute  to  convey  even  a  general  judgment  ofthe 
rank  they  hold.  Miss  Stephens  seems  to  have  kept  her  station. 
Madame  Caradori  Allan  certainly  has  risen  both  as  a  singer  of 
expression  and  as  an  English  siAger.  Miss  Garcia  by  no  means 
upheld  her  rising  reputation.  She  failed  entirely  and  fatally  in 
the  morning  performances,  and  nothing  that  she  did  in  the  evening 
was  of  a  nature  to  give  her  precedency,  yet  she  is  unquestionably 
a  girl  of  talent.  Miss  Wilkinson  had  to  encounter  a  great  pre- 
judice injudiciously  raised  against  her  by  the  demand  made  £(n-  her 
services,  which  was  at  first  it  appears  resisted  on  the  ground  of 
her  late  introduction  into  the  profession,  and  which  it  was  thought 
should  have  been  moderated  on  the  score  of  her  connection  by 
birth  with  the  city  of  York.  The  songs  she  sung,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  not  such  as  could  set  her  off  to  advantage ;  and 
upon  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted,  she  did  not  come  up  to  the 
pitch  of  public  expectation,  raised  as  it  wasxby  her  price.  But 
this  must  not  be  suffered  to  detract  from  her  real  merits.  She  has 
unquestionably  both  natural  and  acquired  powers  of  no  ordinary 
cast.  Miss  Travis  perhaps  gained  more  ground  than  any  other 
singer,  nor  did  Miss  Goodall  depart  without  her  diare.  Miss 
Farrar  had  so  little  to  do,  and  that  little  so  injudiciously  chosen 
that  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  display  the 
endowments  which  she  possesses. 

Amongst  the  tenors,  Mr.  Vaughan,  like  true  gold,  shewed  his 
steady  lustre  and  sterling  worth.  All  the  songs  of  passionate  ex- 
pression were  given  to  Mr.  Braham — in  some  instances,  it  is  quite 
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munifest,  to  the  injury  of  the  performance.  Mr.  Uraham  o(Miuinl y 
has  enlarg^ed  his  reputation,  and  the  means  by  which  he  lias  ox- 
tended  hiis  fame  are  most  important  to  art.  Before  such  an 
audience  his  good  ta^te  renewed  its  rightful  dominion.  He  wa^ 
leffs  violent,  less  florid,  and  more  simple.  These  are  concessions 
which  it  is  highly  important  to  record,  because  they  not  only  shew 
the  power  of  adaptation  which  the  artist  enjoys,  but  they  demon- 
strate what  is  even  of  greater  moment,  because  it  belongs  to  art 
and  not  to  person,  that  he  deems  it  right  upon  this  the  greatest 
occasion  of  his  professional  life,  to  lay  aside  or  overcome,  as  much 
as  possible,  those  defects,  which  are  charged  against  him  as  the 
corruption  of  his  manner.  This  therefore  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  science.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Sapio  we  must 
state  that  he  was  indisposed  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  But  even 
under  such  circumstances  in  several  of  bis  pieces  he  mjanifested 
superior  ability.  Mr.  Wm.  Khyvett,  it  is  universally  said,  sung 
with  more  than  usual  excellence.  His  air  in  the  Messiah,  *^  £[e 
zoas  despised,**  was  more  beautifully  and  chastely  pathetic  than 
any  other  part  of  the  performance.  Mr.  Terrail  aUo  aungaweetly 
in  the  concerted  pieces.*  Mr.  Bellamy  seems  to  have  acquitted 
himself  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Phillips  certainly  has  reached  a  higbar 
point.    Signor  De  Begnis  stands  aione  in  his  department. 

We  have  thus  ventured  according  to  ^^  our  vocation,*'  to  find 
faults,  and  as  it  may  be  thought,  a  good  many  faults,  in  a  meeting 
which  nevertheless  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  declare  exhibited  many 
of  the  noblest  traits  that  ever  were  witne&sed  upon  similar  occa* 
sions,  and  which  in  not  fewer  points  was  never.eq nailed.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  Minster  was  one  ofaurpassing  glory.  The  choral  parts 
were  not  less  magnificent  and  overwhelming  in  their  effects  upon 
the  other  senses.  We  will  not  say  that  nothing  can  IranBcead  the 
morning  performances^  because  we  feel  quite  certain  that  the  next 
York  festival  will  surpass,  far  surpass,  the  former.  Experience 
will  have  advanced  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  preparations, 
while  the  very  errors  on  this  occasion  will  sharpen  observation, 
and  whet  the  desire  to  approximate  still  more  nearly  to  perfection. 
To  such  enterprize  nothing  seems  impossible.  For  the  reasons 
on  which  we  ground  this  belief  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  pre- 

*  ^^  Let  me  careless**  was  song  by  him  and  not  by  Mr.  Knyvett,  as  is  erro* 
naoualy  stated  ju  our  scheme,  we  hare  observetl,  shice  (be  ^heet  was  priuted. 

VOL.  VII.    NO.  XXVIII. — DEC.  1835.  S  L 
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ceding  pages — therein  may  be  read  that  the  county  of  York  pos- 
sesses all  the  elements  of  the  power  as  well  as  of  the  will  to 
produce  the  most  complete  series  of  musical  performances  that 
England  or  perhaps  the  world  can  attain,  and  our  most  earnest 
hope  is,  that  those  men  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  county  and  of  art,  may  be  alive  three  years  hence  to 
carry  their  efforts,  prodigious  as  they  have  been,  still  nearer  to 
perfection. 

DERBY. 

This  meeting  appears  to  be  fixedly  triennial.  It  commenced 
on  the  fourth  of  October,  by  divine  service  at  All-Saints'  Church, 
whither  the  Corporation  walked  in  procession*  The  Cathedral 
service  was  performed,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  preached. 
There  were  subsequently  three  morning  and  three  evening  per- 
formances, and  a  ball  concluded  the  festival  on  the  Friday 
evening. 

The  selections  exhibited  nothing  very  novel  or  striking.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  below  the  ordinary  level ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  made  up  of  the  most  solid  materials — 
but  it  almost  necessarily  follows,  that  the  best  are  the  most  hack- 
iiied.    The  principal  singers  were — 


Madame  Caradori  Allan 
Miss  Stephens 
Miss  Travis 
Miss  Wilkinson 


Mr.  Vaughan 
Mr.  W.  Knyvett 
Mr.  Bellamy 
Mr.  Phillips,  and 
Signor  De  Begnis. 

Messrs.  Francois  Cramer  and  Mori  led. 

And  Mr.  Greatorex  conducted. 

Messrs.  Nicholson,  Harper,  Willman,  Mackintosh,  Dragonetti, 

and  Lindley,  were  amongst  the  principal  instrumentalists* 

The  chorus  was  certainly  defective,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  places,  in  precision,  power,  and  effect.  The  voices  were 
not  well  balanced,  c^ither  in  numbers  or  strength,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  division  of  the  instrumental  performers. 
There  were  only  eight  violoncelli  and  double  bases  to  thirty-four 
violins.  The  grandeur  and  effect  were  thus  in  great  measure 
injured. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  fine  taste  and  legitimate 
sacred  English  singing  was  heard  in  Dr.  Green's  anthem,  ^^O  Lord 
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give  ear  unto  myprat/er^*^  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Knyvett,  at 
the  church  service.  The  exquisite  finish,  feeling,  and  expression, 
which  pervaded  the  duet,  was  almost  without  compare,  and  was 
certainly  surpassed  by  no  other  piece  during  the  meeting.  On 
the  second  morning,  HandePs  Coronation  Anthem,  a  selection 
from  Mozart,  Haydn,  Cimarosa,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 
Crotch,  with  the  oratorio  of  Jeptka  compressed  into  one  part, 
were  given.  On  the  third  morning.  The  Messiah  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  a  selection  from  Marcello,  Guglielmi,  Pergolesi,  Mozart^ 
Crofty  Boyce,  and  from  the  oratorios  of  the  Creation^  Deborah^ 
AtAaliaj  Samson^  and  Sotomony  were  performed.  The  leading 
features  were — ^^  Come  unto  him  all  ye  that  are  heavy  ladeti^^  by 
Miss  Stephens,  "  Comfort  jf<r"  and  "  Thtf  rebuke,''  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  which,  with  Mr.  Knyvett*s  <^  He  was  despised,'* 
left  all  the  other  performances  throughout  the  festival  at  immea« 
surable  distance.  ^^But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  helly"hy 
Miss  Travis^  who  sung  it  with  great  feeling  and  finish ;  and  Mr. 
Phillips*  ^^  Thepeople  that  walked  in  darkness"  and  ^<  Tears  such 
as  tender  fathers  shed."  <<  Whai  tho"  I  trace,"  by  Miss  Travis ; 
^^Ryoicegreaibfy^hy^^.  Caradori;  and  "  With  verdure  cIq4^' 
and  <<  He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  by  Miss  Wilkinson. 

In  the  evening  performances,  ^^  Fiero  incontro"  by  Miss  Ste« 
phens  and  Miss  Wilkinson ;  ^<  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark,"  by  the 
former  lady,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nicholson  with  all  his  richness 
of  tone  and  perfect  execution ;  ^^  TFhen  forced  from  dear  Hebe," 
by  Mr.  Phillips;  ^' Fengo  a  voi,"  Miss  Wilkinson ;  ''Should  he 
upbraid,"  Mad.  Caradori;  Mr.  Vaughan's  ''  Odi  gran  ombra," 
beautifully  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mackintosh ;  Miss  Stephens* 
''Ah  compir,"  by  Mr.  F.  Cramer;  and  Miss  Travis*  "From 
glaring  show" — imparted  the  most  general  delight.  Nor  were 
the  concertos  and  accompaniments  of  Cramer,  Harper,  Lindley, 
Mori,  Mackintosh,  Nicholson^  and  Willman,  less  appreciated  or 
beautifully  executed.  We  never  heard  Harper  accompany  "  JLet 
the  bright  seraphim"  so  perfectly  as  on  this  occasion ; — ^in  fact 
he  bore  away  the  palm  even  from  Miss  Stephens. 

The  church  was  fitted  up,  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  orchestra, 
with  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  the  patrons  and  their  firiends— * 
the  admission  to  this  being  fifteen  shillings — to  the  body  of  the 

2  L  2 
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church  hair  a  guinea^    The  concertH  were  held  at  the  theatre, 
which  is  by  far  too  small  a  building  for  the  purpose. 

The  band  was,  as  must  be  supposed,  diminished,  bat  eren  of  the 
London  performers  appointed  to  play,  many  (from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  orchestra)  could  not  assist.  The  concerts,  as  fiir  as 
instrumental  music  was  concerned,  might  therefore  be  said  to  be 
upon  a  very  small  scale,  not  at  all  indeed  either  in  consonance 
with  the  stated  magnitude  of  the  festival  or  with  the  price  of 
admission,  which  was  fixed  at  one  guinea  to  every  part  of  the 
houite-^boxes,  pit,  and  gallery. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  where  a  choice  of  etrils  only  is  pre- 
sented to  the  managers  of  such  a  meeting,  i^hose  first  object  is  the 
welfare  of  the  charities  to  which  their  assistance  is  so  generously 
accorded,    we  are  quite   aware  that  where   such    is   the   case, 
nothing  is  left  for  them  but  to  take  the  least.    Thus  where  the 
numbers  to  be  accommodated  are  so  limited  by  the  space  in  which 
they  must  be  contained,  and  where  the  expences  are  so  large,  these 
can  only  be  defrayed  by  affixing  a  very  high  price  to  the  admis- 
sion,   fitit  it  must.be  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  is  most 
injurious  to  the  object,  by  arraying  all  beloW  a  certain  class 
against  the  festival,  which  thus  becomes  exclasi^e  in  a  very  invi- 
dious degree.    That  diffusion  of  a  common  interest  and  a  com- 
mon feeling,  which  can  Alone  carry  these  celebrations  to  their 
tttmosti  is  precluded,  and  what  ought  to  be  rendered  universal 
^oth  in  the  principle  and  the  participation,  becomes  narrow  and 
partial.    The  artists  themselves  are  etigmatized  as  rating  their 
serviees  Mstich  sums  as  make  a  resort  to  inordinate  charges  indis- 
pensable,   fived  the  local  cultivation  of  music  is  stopped,  because 
ILmateura  must  be  ei^eluded  from  the  grandest  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  acquirements.    Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  the  attendant 
.evils.    Comnlittees  naturally  are  solicitous  to  stund  upon  some* 
thing  like  an  equality^  and  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
they  iiiiMt  put  forth  pretensions  to  an  equality  with  the  general 
arrangements  both  iQ  point  of  numbers  and  excellence  (for  in  these 
cases  numbers  4n  a  good  measure  constitute  excellence)  with  other 
places.    Three  hundred  performers  irere  announced  to  be  the 
strength  of  the  band.    We  have  great  reason  to  think,  and  such 
was  the  general  belief  in  the  town,  that  the  total  did  not  reach 
.  any  thing  lijie  this  amoi^nt  in  the  ch.ora)  parts,  while  at  the  evening 
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concerts  the  bud  was  miserably  cartaiied«    Bad  fiiith  was  tbere- 
fore  charged  against  the  managers  by  ali^  who  thougbt  they  had 
reason  to  oomplain^  and  we  believe  even  the  principal  performera 
considered  themseWcs  not  qnite  fitirly  used  in  thetenov  of  their 
engagements^  which  comprehended  one  more  performance  than  is 
commonly  customary*    All  these  objections  will  probably  be  re« 
mored  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  suite  of  concert  rooms,  to 
which  the  example  of  York  gives  a  powerflil  ineentiTe.     A 
place  so  near  to  the  supreme  festival  of  the  country  as  Derby,  and 
so  constantly  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  its  greatest  com« 
petitor,*  must  endeavour  to  keep  alive  the  local  spirit  by  every 
sort  of  stimulus,  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  the  interest*    It  is 
manifest  that  Derby  possesses  its  fiur  share  of  the  patronage  of 
rank  and  opulence^f  then  that  of  the  next  classes  of  society  can 
be  embraced,  the  pecuniary  object  will  not  only  be  more  com- 
pletely attained,  but  there  will  be  a  general  diffusion  of  satisfac- 
tion  and  consequently  general  support.    Notwithstanding  the 
donations  were  greater  than  heretofore,  and  the  theatre  filled,  the 
sum  left  for  the  Infirmary  was  less.    This  possibly  arises  from  in« 
creased  expence,  but  more  probably  from  deficiency  of  numbers  at 
the  morning  performances,  as  the  time  of  day  almost  imperatively 
precludes  the  attendance  of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
business* 


In  closing  our  account,  we  can  but  dwell  upon  those  points  we 
insisted  upon  in  our  openings— namely,  that  the  frequency,  excel- 
lency, and  above  all,  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
greatest  of  these  great  meetings  are  conducted,  must  continue  to 
impdse  a  heavier  weight  of  responsibility  upon  the  individuals 
who  assume  the  direction,  while  the  extension  of  these  same  prin- 
ciples must  stretch  their  fiiculties  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  same 
time  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  several  districts  where  the 
meetings  are  held.  For  they  are  now  not  only  become  a  pro- 
digious exhibition  of  the  powers  of  art,  but  they  are  looked  to  for 
the  support  they  give  to  charities  of  the  most  admirable  kind,  they 
are  expected  for  the  circulation  of  money  they  create,  they  are 


*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  haye  the  Derby  two  years  after,  or  one  before 
the  York? 
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testa  of  the  patronage  of  the  rich  and  great^  of  the  taste  of  the 
whole  society,  and  are  anticipated  by  all  for  the  noble  species  of 
amusement  they  afford.  The  intervals  between  them  are  just  so 
long  as  to  allow  the  memory  of  the  enjoyment  to  operate  as  a 
stimulus;  and  thus  the  honour,  the  character,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  district  are  connected  with  these  perform- 
ances. Those  who  will  survey  these  fitcts  with  a  steady  eye,  will 
not  fail  to  observe  how  much  attention  must  not  only  be  given  at  the 
very  time  of  immediate  preparation,  but  how  much  of  zeal,  thought, 
and  knowledge  must  bc^  employed  to  diversify  and  enlarge,  as  well 
as  merely  to  keep  up  the  essentials  of  such  meetings.  While  the 
formation  of  choral  and  other  concerts  is  most  likely  to  extend  the 
love  of  the  art,  and  thereby  to  interest  a  wider  circle,  novelty 
must  be  sought  in  the  materials,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  man* 
ner.  It  seems  now  little  less  than  certain,  that  from  two  to  four 
grand  meetings  will  take  place  every  year  in  some  parts  of  Eng-  , 

land.  Thb  will  keep  up  so  rapid  a  succession,  that  it  must  be 
evident  no  continuity  of  feeling  can  be  sustained  unless  novelty, 
variety,  and  excellence,  in  a  constant  progression,  be  exhibited. 

We  have  kept  open  our  publication  to  the  last,  in  the  hope  of 
knowing  the  actual  receipt  and  expenditure  at  York,  but  the  ac- 
counts we  believe  are  not  yet  finally  made  up.  The  receipt, 
however,  was  above  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ON  THE  EXPRESSION  OP  THE  WORD  LIGHT, 

IN   THE    OPENING-  OP    HAYDN's   ORATORIO   OP 

THE  CREATION- 

Sir, 

X  HATE  frequently  heard  this  objected  to,  as  being  a  musical  pun, 
bat  I  think  without  reason.  A  pun  may  be  defined  as  the  substi- 
tution of  one  word  for  another  that  is  similar  in  sound,  without 
regarding  the  sense,  which  is  very  different  from  the  circumstance 
here  alluded  to*  In  a  late  publication  of  musical  anecdotes  the 
idea  of  expressing  light  by  sound  is  also  sneered  at,  as  if  ^^  meant 
to  inform  the  blind  what  light  really  is/' 

It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  allowed  that  in  mere  instrumental  music 
there  is  no  real  connexion  between  loud  music  and  light,  and  soft 
music  and  darkness;  but  here  the  sentiment  is  conveyed  by  the 
words,  to  which  the  music  is  a  mere  adjunct  or  illustration.  As 
therefore  a  great  contrast  is  expressed  in  the  words,  the  same  seems 
to  become  requisite  in  the  accompanying  music  in  order  to  render 
it  fully  expressive.  The  principal  matter  to  be  expressed  being 
thus  contrast,  such  in  music  may  be  expressed  in  different  ways, 
for  instance,  by  quick  and  slow,  or  loud  and  soft  music.  As 
however  to  distinguish  quick  from  slow  music  there  must  be  a  sue- 
cession  of  notes,  such  contrast  cannot  be  produced  instantaneously, 
or  in  a  burst,  as  from  the  pianissimo  to  the  fortissimo ;  this  latter 
method  is  therefore  selected  as  the  best  way  of  effecting  the  con- 
trast here  required  :  for,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  previous  to 
the  burst  of  light,  all  was  still  and  dark,  so  in  the  musical  illus- 
tration the  same  stillness  and  quietness  appears,  the  only  sound 
proceeding  from  a  few  soft,  unaccompanied  voices,  till  the  tre- 
mendous crash  of  voices  and  instruments  pouring  in  at  all  at  once. 
The  immediate  succession  of  the  forte  to  the  piano,  or  of  the  fiill 
and  complete  to  the  soft  vocal  chorus,  may  thus  be  reckoned  to 
'  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  succession  of  the  burst  of  light  to  the 
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command  given ;  in  which  I  must  confess  I  can  see  nothing  ridi- 
culous, or  even  at  all  improper* 

The  same  idea  occuis  in  the  «horuS|  ^'  O  first  created  beamy  ^  in 
HandeFs  Oratorio  of  Samson,  though  it  is  not  expressed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner ;  as  the  ivords  ^^  Let  there  be  Ughij^  are 
given  forte  by  the  tenor  and  base  voices  in  unison,  which  certainly 
better  expresses  die  wend  of  -pomamnd  ;  after  which  the  preAic- 
•tioii  of  the  light  is  texpresaed  by  the  whole  band  and  chorus,  as  in 
Haydn^  Creation.  The  difierence  in  4lie  ideas  of  the  two  com- 
posers  seems  to  be  this — ^that  of  Handel,  simply  to  express  the 
production  of  the  light,  in  obedience  to  the  command^  and  that  of 

Hayda,  its  instantMieous  pvoduction. 

SENJEX. 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

f  KOM  the  obvious  interest  which  you  take  in  every  thing  relative 
to  the  science,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  on  a  matter  wh1<^ 
liowever  trifling  in  appearance,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  amended. 

The  difficulties  of  tuition  are,  under  the  most  jipdicious  conduct, 
always  sufficient  to  render  acquirement  slow  if  not  painful,  when 
therefore  unnecessary  obstructions  occur,  it  is  surely  well  to  re- 
move them.  Terms  in  any  science  are  more  or  less  impressive  as 
they  convey  the  figure  or  image  of  the  thing  alluded  to^  and  those 
to  wbicb  I  now  allude  had  certainly,  when  first  adopted,  this  merit 
to  its  utmost  extent. 

When  Jean  de  Muris  introduced  Che  characters  of 

«==^  m  .a  <=>  oj  1 

the  titles  of  iongue^  bref,  8emibi:eve,  minime,  ronde,  Mane,  noir, 
were  happily  applied,  and  to  the  most  juvenile  ci^aciity  cflinied 
with  them  their  aspect  and  purport.  In  the  present  usage,  in 
Engbind  at  least,  .the  dbtingiMshiog  epithets,  to  say  the  least  of 
thenif  are  merei^ibberish  to  the  unlearned,  wiiile  to  tbe  better  in- 
formed, they  have  the  greater  £iult  of  isonveying  a  laeAning 
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directly  opposite  (o  the  fact :  ^^  they  manage  this  matter  much 
.  better  in  France."  May  I  hope  that  this  subject  is  not  uiuvortliy 
of  the  consideration  of  those  whose  proceedings  and  influence  niu^l 
soon  be  felt  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  science  and  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  that  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Musical  Academy 
will  notdisilain  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  masters  in  general  by  a 
promulgation  of  some  system  of  nominal  notatio9  more  consonant 
with  truth  and  reason  than  the  present. 

I  am,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

A  QUERIST. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  HARP  OF  MARTABAN. 

Sin, 

J.  AM  indoced  to  sendlyou  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I 
lately  received  from  my  brother,  (now  engaged  with  the  native 
troops  of  India  against  the  Burmese,)  in  the  hope  that  it.  may 
prove  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers ;  first  however  (demis- 
ing, that  it  never  was  written  with  the  remotest  idea  of  being 
made  public. 

^  Martaban^  \9S&j—\erj  little  being  known  of  the  natives  of 
this  plaoe  in  England,  you  may  perhaps  like  to  learn  something 
of  them  :  they  appear  extremely  fond  of  our  music,  to  which  their 
own  approaches  nearer,  ^d  is  far  better  than  any  I  have  yet  heard 
in  India.  They  have  a  hite  with  two  brass  strings,  played  either 
with  the  fingers  or  a  bow  :  a  kind  of  violin :  a  crocodile,  which  is 
an  instrument  in  the  fol*m  of  that  animal,  with  three  strings  on  its 
back,  two  of  silk  and  one  of  brass ;  this  is  played  with  the  fingers  t 
they  have  also  another  instrument,  which  I  must  call  a  cat,  since 
it  is  in  the  form  of  that  quadruped  sitting,  with  its  legs  folded 
under,  it,  and  with  its  <ai7  brought  in  a  semicircle  over  \\Abacky 
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aitd  to  these  the  strings  are  attached.  They  have  a  sjteeies  »f 
flutes,  flageolets,  tomtoms,  und  gongs ; — bo  much  for  their  instni- 
ments.  As  (ar  as  I  understand  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  their  scale,  although  being  fiir  from 
versed  in  the  theory  of  music,  you  must  not  implicitly  rely  on  the 
correctness  of  my  explanation  ; — ^The  cat  has  usually  tw^re  or 
thirteen  strings  t  supposing  theti  the  lowest  of  these  to  be  D,  the 
scale  does  not  rise  as  ours  does  by  tones  and  halftones,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  but  thus :  1st  string,  D— ^8d,  F— 3d,  A.  The  4th  then  com- 
mences with  6,  and  the  two  following  are  B,  D.  The  7th  string 
again  begins  with  C.  The  8th  and  9th  are  E,  G,  and  so  on  with 
the  remainder ;  of  the  other  stringed  instruments  I  know  nothing, 
except  that  they  play  in  concert  with  the  cat/' 

Such,  Sir,  is  my  brother's  account,  for  which  I  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  yourself  and  readers,  as  also  for  a  few  remarks,  which, 
(although  but  ill  prepared  to  write  on  this  subject),  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  ofiering ;  and  first  of  two  stringed  instruments,  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  are  probably  the  first 
attempts  of  a  rude  people  to  produce  sounds  by  other  means  than 
the  voice,  or  breathing  through  a  reed :  the  earliest  of  these 
whereof  we  have  any  record,  seems  to  be  that  preserved  on  the 
guglia  rolla^  at  Rome.*  This  curious  relic  has  two  strings  and 
a  neck,  resembling  the  colascione  now  uied  in  the  kingdom  ef 
Naples.  The  Russians  have  their  balalaika,  and  the  old  rebiic 
had  at  first  but  two  strings,  and  was  played  on  with  a  bow,  (Utt 
reader  will  mark  the  similarity  between  this  and  the  MarlabaD 
late)  ;  with  the  Moors  it  came  into  Spain,  whence  it  passed  into 
Italy,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  third  string  obtained  the  name 
of  rebeca ;  thence  the  old  British  rebec,  or  fiddle  widi  three 
strings.  Should  there  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
Martaban  lute  from  Egypt,  surely  the  crocodile-shaped  instrumeDt 
must  be  allowed  to  have  originated  in  that  country  :f  its  affinity 
too  with  the  lyre  of  Trismegistus  is  so  remarkable  that  it  oanwyt 

)pass  unnoticed. 
The  cat,  or  harp  of  Martaban,  is  but  a  variation  of  the  famed 

and  elegant  Theban  harp,  both  in  its  figure  and  the  number  <^ 

*  One  of  the  obelisks  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Se^stris  at  Helio- 
polis,  400  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  A.  M.  2420. 
-f-  The  crocodile  was  anMmg  the  number  of  Egyptian  sacred  aniouds. 
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its  strings ;  this  I  am  induce4  to  remark,  in  r^eeiing  that  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  most  of  the  vast  provjjices  of  A^ia  have  remained 
siationaryy  at  least  during  an  ininiense  period  of  years,  so  that  in 
all  probability  the  mutfic  and  instruments  used  at  present  in  Ilia- 
dostan  and  the  Birman  Empire  (India  without  the  Ganges)  are  in 
their  primitive  state,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  high  antiquity ; 
if  sO|  whence  are  they  derived?  by  whom  invented?  ^^In  Egypt 
the  Red  Sea,,**  says  Or.  Rutherford,*  ^^  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Indian  Continent  and  the  Soutb-east  coast  of  Africa^ 
while  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  presented  by  land  an  eiFteasive  market 
aniong  the  Eastern  nations  for  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Egypt**'  The  Egyptians,  from  their  superstitious  horror  of  the 
sea,  (regarding  it  as  the  emblem  of  Typhon.,  their  evil  genius,  and 
the  enemy  of  Osiris)  did  not  extend  their,  commerce  for  some  time 
to  countries  they  could  only  have  reached  by  crossing  it.  ^^  The 
tribes/*  continues  Dr.*  R.  ^^  who  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine, 
are  unquestionably  the  first  who  discovered  the  art  of  rendering 
navigation  subservient  to  commerce.  These  people  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Canaanile^^  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East  signifies  Merchanis ;  they  were  afterwards 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians,  an  appellation 
probably  bestowed  on  them  from  the  multitude  of  palms  {fi^^^i) 
which  their  cpuntry  produced.**  The  Phcenicians  e^ctended  their 
commerce  and  settlements  into  almost  every  part  of  the  then 
knonTB  world ;  India,  Greece,  SpaiU}  and  Britain,  &c.  &e.  shared 
the  fieirmer.  The  sacred  writers  mention,  as  well  as  profime 
anthors,  the  extent  of  their  trade^  wealthy  luxury,  and  powen 
Is  it  then  improbable  that  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  religion 
and  superstitions,  should  have  overspread  the  vast  Indian  conti- 
nent ?  Were  it  not  so,  there  is  yet  another  argument  in  favour  of 
what  I  have  advanced : — the  Israelites  dwelt  in  Egypt  4Q0  years ; 
Sgypty  then  in  the  meridian  of  literary  glory! — Egypt,  the  ever 
avowed  moihor  of  the  oris  and  jctencc?^/-— The  Hebrews  we  know 
'^spoiled the  Egyptians,**  in  their  emancipation  and  departure 
from  the  country ;  and  did  not  they  carry  away  with  them  any 
instruments  of  music  so  universally  used  in  religious  services? — 
They  cit^i^— for  after,  immediately  after  the  tremendous  overthrow 

*  Vide  Rntherfoffd's  View  of  Antisnt  History,  Vol.  I. 
2mS 
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of  Pharoah  and  his  hosts  in  the  Red  Sea,  ^^  Mtriam,  the  pro- 
phetess, the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  kand^  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances** — Ex. 
15  chap.    20  V. — Now  it  may  be  enquired,  where  did,  where  could 
Miriam  and  her  chorus  obtain  their  timbrels,  unless  they  brong^ht 
them  from  the  land  they  had  just  fled. — In  the  course  of  the  400 
years  of  bondage  the  Hebrew  nation  had  imbibed  much  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians — and  shall  we  suppose,  that  during  so 
long  a  period  they  had  gained  none  of  their  learning  ? — nor 
adopted  any  of  their  manners,  customs,  or  amusements  ? — ^it  would 
have  been  miraculous  had  they  not.    Now  the  doctrine,  the  cere- 
monies, and  observances  of  the  religion  of  Brama,  are  in  many  ' 
instances  so  remarkably  similar  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jews,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  whence  their  origin  is  derived.    Music  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  religious  rites  of  all 
nations;  we  therefore  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have  had  some 
of  their  musical  instruments  from  the  Egyptians  (either  taken  thus 
at  their  departure,  or  copied  from  those  in  use  with  that  people, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  Desert,)  and  the  Hindoos  (were 
the  probability  respecting  the  Phoenicians  set  aside)  from  them  ; 
as  also  somewhat  of  Egyptian  idolatry  and  mysticism,  with  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  law.    These  remarks,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  are  hazarded  but  as  conjectures ; 
conjectures,  probable  at  least,  on  a  subject  which,  verging  into 
those  dark  ages  that  are  awfully  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
admit  of  no  surer  mode  of  argument. — But  to  resume  the  obser* 
vations  I  was  about  to  ofler  on  the  cat: — first,  it  "is  a  harp — and 
secondly,  it  is  extremely  singular  in  its  coincidence  witli  the 
Theban  harp— they  both  want  one  side; — ^the  harp  of  Thebes  is 
represented  with  thirteen  strings ;  the  harp  of  Martaban  has  not 
more,  if  it  has  one  less  (for  my  brother  evidently  speaks  without 
having  actually  numbered  them,  though  about  so  many  were  appa- 
rent to  the  eye.)    The  form  of  the  instrument  also  favours  the 
supposition  that  it  is  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  in' Egypt,  a  cat  was  an  ' 
object  of  extraordinary  veneration. — ^^  When  a  cait  dies  a  natural 
death,"  says  Herodotus,  '^  all  the  people  of  the  house  shut  their  * 
eyebrows  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  the  animal  is  also  embalmed, 
and  nobly  interred :" — and  the  late  lamented  Belzoni,  in  the 
course  of  his  search  for  papyri  amid  the  tombs  of  the  antient 
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Egyptians,  came  to  oitef  ^  whieh  was  filed  wit&  Mthiiig  Imt  dais,  - 
carefully  folded  ia  red  and  white  linen ;  the  head  covered  with  a 
mask,  representing  the  cat,  made  of  the  same  linen/'— The  iniren- 
tion  of  the  harp  itself  Is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Arpi,  a  people  of 
Italy;  bat  Galileo  maintains  that  the  honour  of  inventing  it  is  * 
due  to  the  Irish,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Arpi ;  this  point  is  not  ^ 
material  to  discuss  here-^but  I  mention  it  because,  having  pr^  - 
viously  observed  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  present  Martaban 
harp  both  want  one  side  of  that  frame,  I  would  say,  I  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  (though  being  attached  to  aiftiquariaa  re- 
searches, many  drawings  of  ancient  instruments  have  met  my  sight) 
any  British  harps  of  this  peculiar  construction.    Does  this  eireom- 
stance  prove  that  the  harp  has  been  at  diiferent  periods  invteted 
by  many  nations  ?^-or  that  in  later  times  those  nations  have  re- 
ceived from  others  their  improved  inventions!    Should  any  of 
your  correspondents,  Mr.  Editor^  be  inclined  to  continue  this 
subject,  most  happy  shall  I  be  to  receive  the  instruction  thiir 
essays  may  afford.    Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  enquire : — 
^'  But  why  this  anxiety,  this  earnest  endeavour  to  prove  these  un- 
known, and  to  us  useless  instntnents  of  Egyptian  extraction  ?*' — 
To  which  I  simply  answer — ^^  Prove  inconiestibly  thai  the  lute^ 
crocodUcy  fyrcy  and  cat^fashioned  harpy  originate  with  an  ancient 
and  polished  people  now  e»iinci}  thai  ihej^  have  been  preserved 
among  an  oriental  people  from  times  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
recordsy  and  it  is  satisjactorify  established  that  in  those  countries 
Jbrgotteny  or  of  which  very  little  is  known  by  Europeansy  we  must 
seek  the  remnants  of  Egyptian  and  (perhaps)  Grecian  music.*^-^ 
Remarks  on  the  Martaban  scale,  or  arrangement  of  the  strings  of 
their  singular  instrument,  I  leave  for  those  who  are  better  versed 
in  the  theory  of  music  than  myself  and  qualified  to  argue  on  Greek 
modes  and  Indian  scales.    In  the  interim,  the  presumption  of  the 
preceding  attempt  to  establish  Egyptian  music  in  Hindostan  at 
the  present  day,  will  I  trust  be  pardoned,  and  whether  my  hypo- 
theses are  true  or  false,  I  should  be  gratified  if  I  could  know  I  had 
conferred  pleasure  on  the  reader,  either  by  the  novelty  of  my  sub- 
ject or  by  having  opened  a  fresh  field  for  speculation. 

JUVENIS. 
Note.-^l  shottldhave  observed  in  mentioning  the  invention  of 
the  harp  being  attribttted  to  the  Irish,  that  it  is  from  them  the 
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Wakh  $md  SMte^  Cfer  H  vu  formmif  nwkfMtMSMd  in  Scat- 
laad)  aokftowledge  they  rec^iv«d  it ;  but  thifi  dae»  pot  prove  that 
the  BODS  •f  Brio  infvenied  the  iottrumeiit 

The  harp  is  also  said  to  have  been  firat  mMa  at  Lesbos,  B.  C. 
68iy  and  from  theace  introduced  to  o(ther  cooatries ;  bnt  as  Sesos* 
tris  was  reigning  in  Egypt,  A.M.  8490,  1^  a  brief  cahmlatioa  it 
will  be  proved  that  the  celebrated  Thebaa  harp  is  sonesthiag 
more  than  700  years  older  than  any  that  eoaH  have  been  im>cnted 
at  Lesbcs,  in  the  period  named*  Besides,  ^^  upon  the  architect 
tural  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt^''  says  Wilson  in  Us  history  of  that 
country,  ^<  harps  have  been  discovered  in  various  Hag9S  of  hb- 
pnnmnentJ'*  The  same  author  also  relates  the  early  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  Egyptians  and  Indians  (Hindoos),  and  the 
exaot  siaularity  of  their  religion  in  many  points,  wlaoh  may  be 
by  some  thou^t  quite  oonelusive* 
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ORIENTAL  MUSIC  CONSIDERED, 

in  TUEBB  BM4YS. 

With  Anecdotes  and  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  Sir  William 
Jones ^  Dr.  Brotsm,  and  other Sy  on  the  Music  of  the  Hindusy 
Persiansy  and  Chinese. 

X  HE  opportunity  I  had  during  a  season  of  leisure  some  time  ago, 
of  perusing  various  works  upon  oriental  literature,  presented  lo 
my  mind  many  contradictory  opinions  which  diferent  writers 
give  of  the  principles  and  effects  of  Hindu,  Persian,  and  Chinese 
music,  and  induced  me  to  note  down  a  few  memoranda,  as  guides 
to  form  a  decided  opinion  at  some  future  tisM  upon  the  sirigeot. 
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llie  eforto  of  tke  two  former  imiImm  w  |N>etry  and  mmg  are  not  ao 
contemptible  as  some  may  soppoae,  b«t  ai«  hiyldy  imagiaativ^ 
and  often  beantiftiUy  deunAff&re.  Upon  exaaioiiBg  tke  i^rks  of 
ottr  mort  reputed  mimcal  Ustoriand  and  emayiats^  «o  little  is  tbe 
monc  of  tliese  remote  bat  eingalar  people  tliou|;ht  worttiy  of  ro^ 
amrk,  tliat  many  <aiid  aaMMnggt  the  number  Dr.  Barney)  iierer 
ereo  bestow  a  emgle  page  on  such  an  inveetigaiicMa,  thkAiiag  it 
either  beneath  their  poweie^  or  too  obseure  t&t  any  eatisfaclefry 
diflcuiflioa.  I  bave^ereibre  been  induced  to  consider  the  eubjedt 
a  little^  and  flseling  that  any  siltempt)  however  imperfect,  towards 
neooneiling,  or  «t  letet  accounting  for  the  contradictory  stete*- 
ments  of  difibmnt  writen^  <who  thowgh  qaaiffied  by  education 
and  various  leaimiAg  to  decide  upon  otiier  brandies  of  knowledge^ 
might)  fromn  more  limiled  acquainttiiioe  with  nMudcal  tihewy  and 
practice^  not  perhi^  bs  so  IMly  ei^al  to  decide  in  that  depas^- 
ment),  believing  this  woidd  be  received  by  you  with  iadnlgonsa 
nnd  altentic9»,  1  have  begoia  in  recall  my  ideas,  and  shall  wow  etaie 
the  object  of  theie  emays,  wMch  is  three«Md* 

fat.  To  •eojunine,  and  by  argnaient  «nd  fhclB  %o  disprove  tbe 
insertion  of  Sir  W.  Joncd^  <«  that  tihe  principles  of  the  HiaAa  and 
Peiaian  musia  are  superior  to  ours/* 

Sd.  To  give  a  more  detaUed  ancoont  of  the  music  of  H indwtany 
Persia,  and  China,  collected  fram  numerons  sources  de^m  to  dm 
psnsent  time,  than  can  be  found  in  any  work  I  am  aoquuMled 
with;  and 

3d.  To  render  so  apparently  dry  and  reraole  a  Mbject  as  iabe- 
resting  1^  anecdotes,  ftc.  as  the  nature  of  it  will  perliEdt. 

ESSAY  THE  FIRST. 
On  the  Music  of  the  HinAu. 
The  first  contradiction  that  attracted  my  notice  on  perusing  the 
works  of  that  distingubhed  writer,  Sir  W.  Jones,  was  the  pecu* 
liar  interest  he  seemed  unaccountably  to  take  in  exalting  the  prnw 
ciples  of  tfhe  Htndu  music  to  a  most  extraordinary  height.  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  following  passage — ^^  The  Hindu  cus- 
tom of  music  has,  I  believe,  been  formed  upon  4ruer  primsij^es 
than  our  own  ;  and  all  the  skill  of  the  composer  is  directed  to  the 
great  o^ec/ of  their  art,  the  natural  expression  of  strong  passions. '*^ 
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He  adds — ^f^  Nearly  the  aame  may  Imi  asierlied  ef  the  ANiWilii.aiid 
.  Persian  system.*'  This  assertion,  extraordiaary  as  it  may  appear 
Uk  modem  artists,  (and  to  me  I  own  it  was  at  first  absolutely  start- 
.ling,  considering  the  authority  from  whence  it  emanated)  secerns 
the  decided  conviction  of  that  elegant  writer's  mind.  But  if  this 
were  rra%  a  true  statement,  which  I  deny  with  due  ^fereMe  to 
so  superior  a  man,  how  extraordiau^y  must  it.not  appeur,  that 
amid  the  amazipg  influx.of  novelty  in  every  branch  of  iour  art,  the 
quantity  of  new  mpsic  of  almost  every  description  AtMn  the  conti* 
nent,  we  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with  any  exhibition  of  Mic 
music  ^'formed  upon  truer  principles  than  our  omn^^  that  we  might 
acknowledge  its  beauties  and  delight  in  its  pc^wers.  But. it  is 
plain  in  this  instance  that  Sir  William  has  inadvertently  con- 
founded the  cause  with  the  effect*  Burke,  in  1ms  often^|uoted 
work  on  the  Sublime,*  has  a  passage  which  will  best  explain  what 
Sir  W.  intended  i-r-^^  The  most  pomerfiU  ^etis  of  pofitrjf  and 
nrnsic  have  been  displayed  and  perhaps  are  still  displayed,  where 
these  arts  are  but  in  in  a  low  and  imperfect  state. .  The  rude  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  principles  which  operate  in  these  arts,  even,  in 
their  rudest  conation,  and  he  is  npt  skilful  enough  to  perceive 
the  defects."  This  is,  pbilosophically  explained.  A  cjonfosiQn  in 
technical  terms,  when  employed  ia  any  manner,  eilbi^r.  in.  baiteias* 
sertion  or  definition,  must  be  productive  of  false  ce^lu^ions  in 
using.the  word  principles;  he  might  with  more  justice  haveslud*H- 
^^  their  music  was  capable  of  producing  greater  effects  upon  that 
people  than  our  own  could  possibly  do  upon  practised  and  highly- 
cultivated  Europeans,**  whi^b  will  readily  be  admitted  by  )tijM>se 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  emotion^  of  ati  uncuUiv<|ted  mind — 
upon  hearing  sounds  rudely  descriptive  of  the  passions  he  feels 
everyday.  But  the  truth  is,  and  this  it  was  that  shook  my  faith 
as  a  believer  in  this  assertion  of  Sir  William's^'  he  in  another  part 
of  his  work  directly  confutes  (I  conceive)  his  former  opinion.  •  In 
the  paper  ^^  on  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus*'  he  says — ^'  The 
Per»aQ8  and  the  Hindus  (at  least  in  their  mo^t  popular  system) 
have  exactly  eighty-four  modes,  though  distinguished  by  different 
appellations  and  arranged  in  different  classes,  but  since  many  of 
them  are  uapleasing  to  the  ear  (!)  others  difficult  in  execution,  and 

*  See  the  Introdiiction  <<  on  Taste." 
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few  safficiently  marked  by  a  character  of  sentiment  and  expression 
which  the  higher  music  always  requires,  the  genius  of  the  Indians 
( ?)  has  enabled  them  to  retain  the  number  of  modes  which  nature 
seems  to  have  indicated,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  character  of  its 
own,  by  a  happy  and  beautiful  contrivance.'*    This,  as  compared 
with  the  former  assertion,  is  one  of  the  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusions  that  could  possibly  proceed  from  a  writer.    We  are 
first  told,  '^  that  the  Hindu  music  is  formed  upon  truer  principles 
than  our  own;**  then,  ^^  that  out  of  the  ^  eighty^four  modes*  of 
which  this  wonderful  system  is  composed,  ^  many  are  unpleasingto 
the  ear,"*  (a  very  curious  species  of  superiority)  ^^  others  diiBcult 
and  unmarked  by  any  character  or  expression/'  This  paradoxical 
system,  so  exalted  in  its  nature,  now  suddenly  retrenches  itself, 
and  dwindles  down  to  the  few  modes,  which  the  genius  of  the  In« 
dians  has  enabled  them  to  retain.    It  seems  to  me  as  if  Sir  William 
was  betrayed  by  his  desire  of  saying  something  in  praise  of  the 
music  of  the  country  whose  literature  and  institutions  he  was  so 
instrumental  in  improving,  into  a    premature   and  unthinking 
avowal,  which  his  better  judgment  afterwards  obliged  him  to  re<« 
tract. 

From  all  the  specimens  of  Hindu  music  that  have  been  distri* 
buted  in  this  country,  (some  of  the  most  characteristic  airs  are 
preserved  in  Dr.  Crotch's  ^<  Specimens  of  various  styles  of  music**) 
a  distinct  originality  of  character  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  airs, 
and  a  wild  but  pleasing  tenderness  in  others;  but  will  any  one, 
even  of  those  who  have  resided  iii  that  country,  pronounce  upon 
the  superiority  of  these  airs  in  respect  to  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  written,  over  the  compositions  that  have  been  produced 
in  Europe  or  on  the  continent  ?    I  should  conceive  not. 

The  inherent  principles  of  music  (if  we  must  discuss  the  primi- 
tive and  accepted  meaning  of  the  word)  consist  in  depicting  the 
different  passions,  imitating  the  appearances  and  effects  of  nature, 
warlike  actions,  and.  every  idea,  sensation,  or  affection,  that  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  agency  of  sounds ;  and  those  composers  are  said 
to  act  up  the  nearest  to  the  principles  of  their  art  who  can  best 
pourtray  the  passions,  &c.  or  in  other  words  who  can  so  imitate 
by  sounds  the  appearances  of  certain  passions  as  to  make  the  sen'*^ 
sitive  spectator  feel  elevated,  alarmed,  joyous,  or  melancholy,  as 
best  suits  his  purpose  or  ability.  Every  country  (Engltad  ex* 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  xxyiii* — DEC.  1825.  2  n 
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cepted)  has  melodies  of  its  own  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
remote  times  ;  each  no  doubt  consider  theirs  as  the  most  expres- 
sive  and  effective,  because  better  adapted  to  their  modes  of  feeling 
effects  of  climate  or  domestic  associations*  As  the  opinion  of  a 
yoang  writer  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  the  mind  of  his 
readers,  I  may  confirm  this  part  of  my  argument  by  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Brown,*  which  so  clearly  and  conclusively  points  out  the 
true  reasons  of  the  great  effect  of  music  upon  an  uncultivated 
people,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it. 

^'  In  the  first  rude  essays  towards  an  expressive  melody  in  bar- 
barous countries,  certain  imperfect  modes  of  sound  must  of  course 
be  applied,  as  being  expressive  of  certain  subjects  or  passions. 
The  succeeding  generation  will  be  naturally  bred  up  to  an  appli« 
cation  of  the  same  sounds.    Hence  these  modes  of  melody^  though 
imperfect  in  ^pression,  being  impressed  on  infant  minds  with  all 
the  force  of  an  early  application,  must  acquire  a  power  over  those 
which  unaccustomed  minds  can  never  feel.    Thus  certain  sounds 
being  appropriated  by  use,  and  having  become  the  common  indi- 
cations of  grief,  terror,  joy,  pity,  rage,  or  any  other  passion,  will 
naturally  excite  their  respective  affections  among  those  who  have 
adopted  them^  while  a  hearer  from  another  country,  whose  asso- 
ciations and  habits  are  different,  will  be  little,  or  if  at  all,  perhaps 
very  differently  affected  by  them.*'    In  fact  music  cannot  have  an 
auxiliary  so  powerful  as  association  of  ideas ;  more  than  half  the 
effect  of  melodies  especially  depend  upon  it.    The  well-known 
instance  of  the  Swiss  Ranz  devache  is  a  very  strong  one.    The 
effect  of  a  solemn  anthem  is  never  the  same  when  sung  by  the 
comfortable  fire-side  of  an  individual,  even  supposing  the  very 
sanva  performers  should  execute  it,  as  when  ^^  the  vaulted  roof 
of  some  Grothic  pile  resounds  with  these  sublime  praises  of  the 
<^  King  of  kings."    The  simple  air  of  ^^  Szx>eei  home^^  has  affected 
foreigners  who  scarcely  know  a  word  of  our  language,  full  as 
much  as  ourselves ;  they  feel  (I  have  been  assured  by  several)  a 
something  in  the  simple  unaffected  nature  of  the  melody  that  re- 
minds them  of  the  placid  and  serene  enjoyments  of  ^'  home,"  that 
ia  sufficient  to  call  forth  an  interest,  and  every  tender  recollection 
of  past  times  and  domestic  enjoyments.    This  is  not  a  character* 

.  *  <<  Dissertatiou  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Uuion  of  Poetry  and  Music.'' 
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istic  air  of  any  particular  country  (although  partly  taken  from  a 
Sicilian  melody),  but  conveys  a  sentiment  and  association*  com- 
mon  to  every  people,  and  therefore  instantly  caught  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  pensive  mind. 

From  what  has  been  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  few 
persons  I  am  inclined  to  believe  who  have  attended  to  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  their  minds  by  the  variety  of  music  they 
may  have  heard  daring  their  time,  will  be  disposed  to  give  the 
uncultivated  Hindu  credit  for  a  more  superior  systeqi  of  music 
than  can  be  found  in  civilized  Europe.  As  a  further  proof  that 
this  fancied  superiority  does  not  exist,  let  us  for  a  moment  exa- 
mine their  scales  and  melodies,  which  cannot  be  better  done  than 
by  extracting  from  a  very  full  and  aecurate  notice  of  the  ^'Gramas, 
or  Musical  Scales  of  the  Hindus,**  by  J.  D.  Paterson,  Esq.  a  few 
words  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  formed. 

''  According  to  Plato,  the  Egyptians  were  restricted  by  their 
laws  to  certain  fixed  melodies,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
alter.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  such  idea  of  restriction 
amongst  the  Ancient  Hindus,  by  the  confinement  of  their  music  to 
thirty-six  melodies — viz.  the  six  ragas  and  thirty  raginas.  The 
forty-eight  putras  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  been  intro* 
duced  in  after  times,  when  the  discipline  alluded  to  by  Platof  had 
begun  to  be  relaxed.    But  the  Indian  ragas  and  raginas  are  fixed 


*  The  effect  of  association  is  sometimes  extremely  ludicrous  as  well  as 
atfectitig.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Dr.  Jenney,  a  firiend  of  Dean 
Swift^s :  ^^  Robert  Gardner,  a  coppersmith,  had  taken  a  hoase  directly  oppo- 
site to  his  mansion,  where  he  plied  his  trade  with  such  incessant  industry,  and 
commenced  his  hammering^operations  so  early  in  the  morning  and  continued 
them  so  late  at  night,  that  the  almost  endless  noise  deprived  the  doctor  of  his 
rest  In  nun  did  he  reiDoostrate  with  his  neighbour,  and  entreat  him  to  dis- 
continue his  nocturnal  operations.  Gardner,  a  proud,  independent,  and  sonne- 
what  surly  tradesman,  not  only  hammered  on  but  added  another  hour  to  bis 
dafly  laboors.  At  last,  after  having  endnied  this  efil  for  two  months.  Dr. 
Jenney  agreed  to  give  his  tormentcM*  twenty  guineas  on  condjtion  that  he  should 
leave  the  premises  on  the  next  term  day,  which  happened  to  be  the  first  of 
May.  Gardner  agreed,  and  took  a  honse  at  another  part  of  the  town,  to  which 
he  punctually  removed  at  the  appointed  time.  In  tiie  interim  three  months 
more  had  elapsed,  and  Dr.  Jenney  was  not  only  reconciled  by  habit  to  the 
noises  which  he  had  so  much  abhorred  at  first,  but  he  became  unable  to  sleep 
when  his  ear  was  deprived  and  disappointed  of  the  accustomed  sounds,  and  he 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  paying  another  coppersmith  for  working 
in  the  premises  which  Gardner  had  deserted.*' 

+  On  Legislation,  Dialogue  2d. 

2  N  2 
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respectively  to  partieular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  times  of  the 
night  or  day.    This  is  a  circumstance  particularly  deserving 
remark,  as  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  music.     It  is  likely 
that  these  melodies  were  in  former  times  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  different  deities — in  such  case  the  ragas  and  raginas  would 
derive  their  application  to  particular  times  and  seasons,  from  the 
times  and  seasons  allotted  by  the  Hindu  ritual  for  the  performance 
of  the  services  to  which  they  were  respectively  appropriated; 
this  appears  probable,  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  this  apparent  singularity,  it  has  become  so  completely 
engrafted  on  the  ideas  of  music  among  the  natives  of  India,  that 
they  cannot  at  this  day  divest  their  minds  of  the  prejudice.    The 
Musselmws  have  universally  adopted  it,  and  a  performer  who 
should  sing  a  raga  out  of  its  appropriate  season,  or  an  hour  sooner 
or  later  than  the  time  appointed,  would  be  considered  as  an  igno- 
rant pretender  to  the  character  of  a  musician.*'    These  restric- 
tions, which  remind  us  of  the  fate  of  Timotheus,  are  characteristic 
of  the  systems  of  ancient  times,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  exist 
among  the  Hindus,  when  they  were  even  found  in  various  ways  to 
be  engrafted  upon  the  systems  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  music;* 
but  that  the  Hindus  should,  down  to  the  present  day,  continue 
their  restrictions,  argues  but  little  for  the  pre.tended  superiority 
of  their  system.    How  often  has  it  been  urged,  that  any  the  least 
restraint  upon  genius  or  talent  must  oppress  and  weigh  it  down. 
Now  if  there  was  among  the  musicians  of  India  any  one  gifted 
with  superior  talent  in  his  art,  he  could  never  hope  to  display  it  to 
advantage ;  for  he  must  never  sing  or  play  any  air  in  the  day  time, 
appropriated  by  the  nature  of  its  subject  to  the  night,  nor  roust  he 
descant  upon  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  attributes  of  his  favorite 
deity  whenever  he  feels  disposed,  but  must  confine  himself  strictly 
to  the  times  and  seasons  appointed  by  law.    Thb  may  do  very  well 
in  a  country  such  asHindostan,  where,  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able accounts  received  of  the  amazing  improvement  of  some  of  the 
superior  natives,  the  general  classes  are  evidently  yet  in  a  state  of 

*  Even  the  noble  art  of  painting  was  not  free  from  these  absurd  restrictions. 
^'In  Egypt,  that  great  fountain  of  ancient  polity,  not  only  the  art  of  music  in 
its  enlarged  sense,  but  even  that  of  painting,  was  fiied  and  made  unalterable 
by  law."  (See  Dr.  Brown's  Dissertation,  p.  100;  also  Dr.  Buruey  on  Egyp- 
tian Music,  vol.  1,  p.  190. — History. 
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comparative  uncivUtzation,  and  pertinaciously  retain  the  bif best 
veneration  for  ancient  customs,  especially  those  connected  with 
their  religion,  but  it  never  could  obtain  araoufst  an  enlightened 
people,  who  require  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  any  art 
something  nearer  allied  to  common  sense  than  these  ancieut  re* 
strictions  allow, 

Your*8,  truly, 

F«  Mr  •  H* 


MR.  PHILLIPS. 

JLn  our  first  volume  we  have  spoken  so  much  at  length  upon  the 
subject  of  base  singing,  that  we  find  almost  all  we  have  to  say 
generally,  in  the  introduction  of  our  notice  of  this  young  professor 
who  has  risen  rapidly  into  estimation,  is  there*  exhausted.  Since 
that  article  was  written,  no  new  base  singer  has  risen  to  the  place 
Mir.  Phillips  has  attained.  We  speak  this  without  disparagement 
to  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  has  supported  his  supremacy  with  the  respec- 
tability that  has  always  attached  to  his  name.  With  a  voice 
formed  after  the  manner  of  Bartleman's,  with  a  style  formed  and 
closely  formed  upon  the  same  model — an  excellent  and  sound  mu« 
sician,  polished  in  his  manners  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  enjoyed  the  first  place  at  the  Antient  Concerts  and 
Provincial  Meetings  ever  since  Mr.  Bartleman  was  precluded  by 
his  long  and  severe  indisposition  from  the  exercise  of  his  great 
abilities.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Bellamy  ever  took 
any  strong  hold  on  the  public  regard.  The  reason  clearly  appears 
to  have  been,  that  he  studied  the  execution  and  copied  too  closely 
the  manner  of  a  master  whose  fundamental  doctrines  were  wrong.f 
Experience  has  proved  that  peculiar  errors,  however  they  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  peculiar  excellences  in  the  individual,  will 
taint  the  manner  of  the  followers  of  that  individual,  and  that  no 

*  <<  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Base  Smging.'*— iSse  Mutkal  Mag^tum  mrf 
Revkm — Vol.  1,  page  315. 
f  See  vol  1,  page  338  et  $eq. 
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school  can  be  founded  except  upon  just  principles.  There  never 
was  so  popular  or  so  aflfecting  a  base  as  Mr»  Bartleman,  but  his 
theory  of  the  equalization  of  tone  was  wrong — ^radically,  decidedly 
wrong — and  the  more  we  see  and  know  of  the  matter  the  more 
satisfied  we  become  that  the  Italian  theory  and  practice  are  right.* 

It  is  no  less  curious  that  English  base  singing  has  remained 
perfectly  stationary  during  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
our  dissertation  was  written.  Not  a  single  base  song  (Mr.  Hors- 
ley^s  Tempest  excepted)  has  appeared  that  has  lasted  for  an  hour.f 
In  the  mean  while  the  vis  comica  of  the  Italian  buffo,  the  rapidity 
ofthe  enuntiation,  and  the  catching  qualities  of  the  melodies  and 
accompaniments  of  such  airs  have  given  him  a  pre-eminence :(  in 
concerts,  even  at  the  Lent  Oratorios  and  Provincial  Meetings,  and 
which  has  completely  distanced,  so  far  as  the  public  pleasure  is 
concerned,  the  English  base.  He  still  has  his  place  it  is  true, 
because  sacred  performances  cannot  be  held  together  without 
him.  But  since  the  days  of  Bartleman  he  is  no  longer  pre-eminent, 
no  longer  sought — ^to  say  that  he  is  tolerated  perhaps  would  con- 
vey the  most  appropriate  meaning. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Phillips  has  certainly  excited  a  little 
inore  sensation,  or  to  qualify  our  terms,  a  little  more  of  satisfac- 
tion and  of  hope.  He  has  been  introduced  this  year  at  the  An- 
tient  Concert,  where  he  has  thriven  marvellously,  and  we  con- 
ceive mainly  upon  the  associated  recollection  of  Bartleman.    Not 

*  The  circamstanoe  we  have  noticed  in  oar  account  of  the  York  meeting 
corroborates  this  truth  veiy  plainly.  No  singer  was  heard  so  perfectly  through 
the  vast  space  of  the  Minster  as  Madame  Caradori  Allan.  Yet  Miss  Stephens, 
Miss  Wilkinson,  and  we  belicTe  Miss  Traris,  have  much  more  Tolume  than 
Madauve  C.  A.  The  reason  then  of  the  tone  travelling  so  far  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact,  that  it  Is  pur^^  namely  less  free  from  the  mouth,  the  throat,  and 
the  lips,  than  the  voices  of  the  other  singers  named.  It  is  also  certainly  much 
thinner. 

+  Dr.  Carnaby's  ^^  Man  can  Ihy  doom^^  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  pre- 
ceded this  date.  We  may  here  take  occasion  io  notice  that  the  Doctor  has 
lately  published  new  editions  of  hi^  beautiful  little  cantata  Peace  and  of  all 
his  other  songs.  We  have  often  wondered  and  indeed  regretted  that  an  anthor 
who  has  proved  how  good  a  judgment  and  what  fine  feeling  he  possesses  in 
these  airs  should  have  so  long  abstained  from  publishing.  We  have  been 
lately  told  that  reasons  existed  in  some  early  engagements  with  respect  to  his 
writings  that  aie  now  removed,  and  we  still  hope  \o  see  the  fruits  of  so  long 
a  repose. 

X  Is  not  this  in  some  measure  owing  \o  the  admirable  humour  and  cxtror- 
dinary  power  of  articulation  possessed  by  Signer  De  Begins?     We  think  it  is. 
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that  Phillipg  resembles  Bartleman  in  the  least*  Bartleaian  was 
long  the  favourite  of  the  concert^  and  nothing  has  been  a  more 
just  ground  of  lamentation  than  his  loss  to  that  orchestra.  It  is 
something  therefore  to  entertain  a  hope  at  last  that  his  place  may 
in  a  degree  at  least  be  filled — it  is  more  that  there  should  be 
novelty  as  well  as  merit  in  his  probable  successor.  This  is  just 
what  the  directors  and  subscribers  have  felt  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Phillips— and  without  intending  to  depreciate  in  the  least  his 
good  qualities,  which  we  highly  esteem,  we  nevertheless  con* 
ceive  that  these  causes  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  hb  exalta- 
tion. ^^  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men*' — Mr.  P.  has  taken 
it  at  the  flood,  and  it  will  lead  to  fortune,  used  with  the  good 
sense,  modesty,>nd  discretion,  with  which  there  is  every  appear* 
ance  of  his  using  this  flow  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  the  pupil  (originally)  of  Mr.  Broadhurst.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  theatre,  and  he  was  also  engaged 
at  public  dinners,  we  believe,  though  in  thb  last  way  he  appeared 
but  seldom.  He  has  subsequently,  we  believe,  been  taught  by 
Sir  George  Smart.  His  voice  presents  rather  a  curious  anomaly 
in  description,  for  it  can  neither  be  called  base  nor  barytone, 
heavy  nor  light,  though  it  partakes  of  all  these  several  properties 
in  its  tone  and  compass.  Its  volume  is  considerable,  but  by  no 
means  vast,  and  we  conceive  it  is  alike  his  interest  and  his  inclink- 
tion  to  cultivate  finish  and  sweetness  rather  than  grandeur  or 
power,  so  &r  as  tone  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  these 
effects.  It  is  in  &ct  a  genuine  English  voice,  by  which  we  mean 
a  voice  that  demonstrates  very  little  of  artificial  formation,  and 
though  sound  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  there  is  not  enough  of 
supereniinent  quality  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  nature  intended 
the  possessor  for  a  great  singer.  We  can  hardly  pay  Mr.  Phillips 
a  higher  compliment  than  is  conveyed  in  this  true  description  of 
his  natural  endowments  in  respect  to  organ,  for  it  proves  how 
much  must  have  been  accomplished  by  means  purely  intellectual 
to  have  raised  him  to  the  place  he  now  occupies.  His  intonation 
is  creditably  correct,  and  this  is  the  more  worthy  remark,  because 
Italian  base  singers  are,  it  appears  to  us,  often  very  slovenly  and 
careless  in  this  essential  particular. 

It  is  then  to  the  elocutory  parts  of  his  singing  that  Mr.  Phillips 
is  principally  indebted  for  his  i*ank.    Plain  and  simple,  but  per* 
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fecUy  Btttanl  It  his  eoticefylions  of  hfa  author,  dkplayittg  a  manly 
•eoBibiUty  atid  energy  io  escpresnon,  yet  without  the  least  infla- 
tion or  pomponity,  (kio  slight  drawback  in  many  baaes)  his  easy 
but  feeling  interpretation  makes  its  way  to  the  good  sense  of  his 
hearers,  while  there  seems  a  pdtdor  ingenuui  that  wins  for  him 
every  where  the  reception  which  that  quality  alone  obtains.  Yet 
he  has  no  slight  Yersatility,  but  turns  ^^from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  with  an  equal  air  of  nature  and  truth.  His 
•xecution  is  free  and  Mowing — ^not  indeed  particularly  remarkable 
fiiT  fiudlity,  nor  is  his  tone  as  finished  by  many  degrees  as  we  con- 
ceive it  will  become  by  study  and  practice*  It  takes  we  know  not 
how  many  years  before  a  singer  clearly  apprehends  what  he  may 
attempt  and  what  he  can  do  well.  Mr.  Phillips  in  this  respect  is 
in  an  infant  state,  and  stands  in  need  of  all  the  science,  expe* 
rieiice,  and  tact  of  his  very  experienced  and  skilful  master  to 
direct  him  to  make  the  best  present  use  of  his  talents  and  acquire^ 
ments*  He  can  the  more  easily  expand  hints  into  perfect  know*^ 
ledge,  because  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  technical  parts  of  music^ 
and  has  by  this  time  heard  much  and  studied  through  a  pretty 
extensive  course  of  the  best  pieces,  of  the  best  composers,  Oer« 
man,  Italian,  and  English.  Indeed  part  of  his  reputation  was 
obtained  by  his  singing  in  the  character  of  Caspar^  in  Der  Freit'* 
dbrfs— not  less  in  the  part  he  sustained  ih  the  Italian  operas  given 
at  Bath,  while  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  and  at  the  meetings,  his 
singing  Handel  (e.  g.  Lascia  Amor  and  The  Lord  worketh  won* 
ders)  and  Arne's  ballad,  has  confirmed  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  th^  admirers  of  the  sound  English  school. 

We  have  thus  given  the  best  portraiture  we  can  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
If  he  be  not  already  a  great  singer,  as  we  cannot  admit  that  he  is, 
if  he  still  wants  polish  and  force,  he  has  youth  and  his  recent 
introduction  into  the  profession  to  plead  for  him,  and  perhaps  no 
circumstance  will  declare  his  title  to  merit  so  distinctly  as  the 
iaet,  that  he  has  done  more  to  gain  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  first 
orchestras  in  the  kingdom  than  any  of  the  candidates  who  have 
appeared  since  Mr.  Bartleman,  and  who  indeed  may  besaid  to  have 
just  risen  like  bubbles  upon  the  surface,  burst  and  vanished.  We 
of  course  except  Mr.  Bellamy.  He  had  a  rank  and  standing 
near  to  Mr.  Bartlen^an  before  his  death.  That  rank  he  has  most 
respectably  maintained  and  still  maintains,  though  he  is  no  longer 
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a  young  man.  What  Mr.  Phillips  baa  most  to  dread  perhaps  is 
the  admixtnre  of  theatrical  with  orchestral  manner — two  very  in- 
compatible things — ^for  the  concerts  offer  no  adequate  support^ 
and  most  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  keep  out  of  the  theatre 
have  been  propped  by  situations  in  the  choirs  of  London  and  Wind- 
sor,  and  by  the  aid  of  extensive  teaching.  At  present  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  in  great  request,  and  from  all  we  have  heard  and  seen  both 
of  his  public  exertions  and  private  deportment  and  character,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  know  that  his  merits  continue  to  command 
the  success  they,  so  much  deserve.  . 
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j4  Morniffg  and  Evening  Serviee^  and  two  Anthems,  by  Edward 
Hodges,  Mus.  Doct.  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge^  and 
Organist  of  St,  J ames^  and  St.  Nicholas'*  Churches^  Bristol ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Sermon  on  the  Melody  of  the  Heart,  by  the 
Jlev.  T.  T.  Bidulph,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  James',  Bristol,  and 
late  ofQueen^s  College,  Oxford.  For  the  Author,  by  Goulding, 
D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

A  periodical  writer  of  the  day  says  archly,  "  We  live  in  an 
enlightened  age,  at  least  we  are  always  saying  so,  and  really  many 
people  believe  it/*  Doubtless  we  ought  to  qualify  this  compli- 
ment to  our  times  grano  salis,  and  if  we  can,  transmit  to  Prince 
Posterity,*  our  modesty  with  our  amelioration.  In  this  en- 
lightened age  units,  tens,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are 
swept  away,  mutilated,  and  lodged  in  Bedlam  and  the  King's 
Bench,  by  JoannaSouthcotes,  Prince  Hoenlohes,  Toms  and  Jerrys, 
Jockos,  and  Jack  Puddings*  In  this  enlightened  age  Spain  is  en- 
franchised ;f  all  our  play-bouses  are  possessed  with  mad  demi- 
semis,  and  legions  of  German  devils ;  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
thesis,  or  pretty  near  it,  for  we  are  now  to  consider  how  the  art 
to  which  these  pages  are  tledicated,  is  illuminated  by  the  beams 
before  which  the  lustre  of  antiquity  is  to  fade  away. 

That  piano  fortes,  flutes,  flddle  bows,  horns,  &c.  are  vying  in 
excellence  with  the  skill  of  their  masters,  let  no  one  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny ;  or  that  the  vocal  art  has  not  attained  the  ^^  cielo 
settimo'*  |  of  improvement.  But  in  miisical  composition  too  the 
fiigaland  canonical  stilts  of  our  ancestors  have  disappeared,  and 
science  condescended  to  let  us  have  occasionally  a  glimpse  at 
nature  and  common  sense,  must  be  readily  admitted ;  but  audi- 
alterara  partem.    Hear !  hear !  from  the  opposition  benches. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  booksellers  are  the  best  patrons  of 
authors :  they  are  so,  and  so  are  the  music-sellers  of  composers ; 
but  what  bibliopole,  or  vender  of  music,  ever  ^^  rescued  a  Chat- 


*  To  this  potentate  and  his  descendant  see  an  allusion  at  page  31,  vol.  7, 
of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Refiew. 

+  i.  e.  Frenchified.  X  See  Kelly's  Reminiscences. 
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terton  from  laudanum?"*  An  ascendant  name  is  your  only 
Maecenas,  and  were  an  unknown  Handel  now  to  bawk  his  Messiah 
round  the  trade,  he  had  better  take  it  to  the  butter  shop  at  once. 
If  it  were  performed  too  before  amateurs  polite,*  they  would  pro« 
bably  stare  at  one  another,  and  look  up  to  their  prompters  for  the 
cue  to  applause  or  silence ;  or  at  farthest,  content  themselves  with 
the  usual  verbiage  of  barren  sympathy,  e.  g« — ^^  what  a  pity  it  is 
not  known !"  Professors  are  all  enga|^ed  from  morniiig  to  night 
in  teaching,  and  really  have  no  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  but 
pocketing  half-guineas — un  pocos  pas  o  menos  ;  and  the  patrons 
of  music  are  listening  once  more  to  ^^  Di  tauti  palpHiy^  or 
^^  O  Natmy^^*  harmonized;  or  it  may  be  to  the  hacknied  strains 
of  Handel  dead — ^no  recommendation  to  patronage  like  death. 
In  a  word,  the  higher  a  composer  soars,  the  colder  the  region  he 
enters :  the  more  pains  he  takes  the  less  encouragement  he  meets 
with ;  and  inspired  strains  are  only  welcome  in  their  native 
realms.  A  few  exceptions,  here  and  there,  just  enable  two  or 
three  scattered  composers. of  this  elevated  class  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  printing  by 'subscription ;  while  sing-song,  namby; 
pamby  nonsense,  is  nauseating  the  classic  ear,  annoying  the  pro- 
fession, and  enriching  the  trade.  We  live  in  an  enlightened 
age!    Bah! 

The  publication  before  us  is  apparently  an  attempt  to  amalga- 
mate theology  with  music,  on  the  authority  of  scripture  and  the 
obvious  hypothesis,  that  the  principles  of  resonance  are  divine 
emblems  of  the  Trinity,  a  mystery  which  we  leave  in  the  hands 
we  find  it ;  but  that  the  sublime  in  music,  or  any  other  fine  art,  is 
altogether  unearthly,  and  above  all  that  is  gross  and  little,  there 
are  indelible  proofs  in  those  hearts  that  are  an  honour  to  human 
nature.  ^<  It  then  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day/*  that  the 
sublime  in  musical  composition  is  of  ^^  essence  uncreate  ;*'  and 
that  all  which  the  hand  can  execute,  the  heart  inspirit,  or  the 
brain  conceive,  short  of  sublimity,  is  of  an  earthly,  subordinate, 
and  irrelative  caste.  In  these  lower  departments  of  the  art  Hani- 
del  has  been  excelled ;  eclipsed  if  you  will.  In  the  sublime  he  is 
yet  where  he  was.  His  operas,  his  concertos,  andhis  other  terres- 
trial strains,  are  meteors,  occasionally  appearing  and  disappear- 

*  Quarterly  Musical  llcvicwf  vol.  5,  page  124. 
2o  2 
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ing;  bat  his  oratorios  and  anthems  are  fixed  stars,  the  immortal 
emanations  of  Him  who  said,  ^  let  there  be  light.'** 

No  one  can  feel  the  sublime  in  music,  or  any  other  jefinement 
of  humanity,  without  enjoying  a  vision  of  immortality.  He  that 
sees  not  Ood  in  music^  in  poetry,  in  painting,  in  the  mathematics, 
or  any  human  medium  of  the  sublime,  may  talk  of  Heaven,  or 
divine  grace,  or  what  he  will,  but  his  notions  are  all  earthly — 
merely  earthly,  and  nothing  more. 

When  a  composer  therefore  enters  on  this  distinct  and  supreme 
department  of  the  art,  he  does  well,  be  his  talents  what  they  may, 
provided  his  motives  are  as  pure  as  human  motives  can  be.  The 
requisites  for  excellence  in  this  exalted  course  are  indeed  limited 
to  the  gifted  few,  for  how  few  are  great  in  genius,  great  in  science, 
great  in  meditation ;  but  yet  a  sufficiency  of  science,  with  musical 
feeling,  sincerity,  and  piety,  is  no  uncommon  attainment  we  hope ; 
and  which  he  that  possesses  need  not  despair  of  exerting  effectively 
on  this  elevated  ground  of  mental  exertion.  The  house  of  many 
mansions  is  unquestionably  open  to  every  species  of  moral  merit 
and  good  taste,  and  the  composer  who  succeeds  in  one  pious  effu- 
sion, need  not  envy  the  applause  of  nations  thundered  on  every 
other  species  of  musical  excellence.  He  may  say  calmly  of  candi- 
dates for  such  ^'  mouth-honour,"  ^^  verily  they  have  their 
reward  ;'*  and  so  has  he  too,  even  ^'  here  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of 
time." 

That  the  world  ever  has  duly  appreciated,  or  ever  will,  the 
highest  objects  of  music,  let  no  man  hope,  till  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, fine  feeling,  and  reflection,  become  common  properties. — 
Paltry  passions,  petty  business,  debility  of  mind  and  body,  and 
^^  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  rise  up  against  the  realizing  of 
any  Utopia  that  a  Plato,  a  More,  an  Owen,  or  any  other  human 
theorist  can  conceive,  or  experimentalist  attempt  to  establish. — 
Superior  minds  must  at  present  be  contented  to  disseminate  those 
principles  of  improvement  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  virtue,  that 
may  imperceptibly  carry  on  the  work  of  human  reformation  by  the 
gradual  advances  of  irresistible  accumulation. 

f  We  cra^e  |9eriiiis8ioit  here  to  prodace  en  passant,  a  translation  we  for- 
merly attempted  of  Pope's  couplet  on  Newton  : — 
Naturae  leges  noctis  latoere  tenebris : 
Sit  Newton  Deus  inqait,  et  omnia  luce  beantur. 
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These  principles  have  in  fact  been  accumulating  in  all  agee^  are 
continuing  to  do  so,  and  will  continue  this  palpable  progress.— ^ 
Their  beneficial  influence  is  now  operating,  and  will  in  after  ages 
produce  those  effects  of  which  we  have  now  n<i  more  conception 
than  our  ancestors  had  of  steam  vessels  and  gas  lights.  When  the 
principles  of  music,  therefore,  among  other  branches  of  science, 
become  generally  understood,  the  art  will  be  properly  estimated, 
even  by  the  many ;  and  this  knowledge  is  even  now  working  its 
way  silently,  surely,  and  effectually,  amidst  th«  frivolities  of  fashion 
and  the  choke-pamp  of  professional  competition. 

This  last  mentioned  obstacle  to  struggling  merit  and  popular 
improvement,  is  a  case  in  point  of  which  our  readers  in  general 
are  undoubtedly  not  aware,  unless  the  reports  that  have  reached 
us  are  groundless  ;  for  a  little  bird  sings,  that  much  opposition  has 
been  made  to  granting  the  composer  of  the  music  before  us  his  di- 
ploma, though  on  what  score  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess — ^not  on  the 
score  before  us  we  hope ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  qualifies  the  com- 
poser for  his  degree  as  much  as  any  exercise  ever  submitted  to  the 
professor  of  music  at  either  of  our  universities. 

Truly,  we  see  no  just  cause  or  impediment  why  Dr.  Hodges  and 
Alma  Mater  should  not  be  joined  together,  particularly  after  cer- 
tain alliances  of  the  kind  we  wot  of-^alliances  as  outre*  as  that  of 
the  Doge  to  the  Adriatic.  ^^  De  non  apparentibus  et  not  existen- 
tibus  eastem  est  ratio/'  No  such  objections  therefore  occurring 
to  us,  we  would  fain  ask  in  legal  phraseology,  ^^  If  not,  why  not/' 
B^t  to  proceed  to  our  review  from  which  we  have  been  withheld, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  so  again  when  we  consider 
our  introductory  comments  more  conducive  towards  promoting 
the  highest  objects  of  our  labours,  than  the  consideration  of  indivi- 
duals or  their  works  ;  but  patience  kind  reader  I  our  prologue  is 
now  ended,  and  we  draw  up  the  curtain  that  our  tediousness  may 
take  its  expected  range.  We  know  not,  however,  whether  our 
readers  will  consider  it  as  the  close  of  our  prolegmena  or  the  com- 
mencement of  our  critique,  when  we  remark  that  amidst  the  gene- 
ral babyism  of  modern  music,  it  is  ^^  refreshing*'t  to  turn  the  chas- 

*  We  must  here  enter  a  cayeat  against  the  probable  suspicion  of  a  pun  on  the 
syllables  Ut  Re. 

t  The  favourite  word  of  a  modem  author;  Michael  Kelly,  after  Blackwood 
we  believe,  calls  it  a  cockney  term ;  and  in  the  Literary  Gazette  we  learn  it  is 
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tened  melody,  fine  counterpoint,  and  proper  cle&.  This  is  mosi^ 
to  retire  to,  from  dramatic  noise  and  nonsense,  the  ^^  piping  of 
hysteric  changes,"  the  perpetnal  motion  of  racing  fingers,  extra- 
additional  keys,  and  all  the  fopperies  and  extravagance  of  novelty 
hunting,  and  music  run  mad. 

The  publication  before  us  consists  of  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices for  the  church  and  two  anthems,  composed  for  the  opening  of 
the  organs  at  Clifton,  in  Gloucestershire,  ahd  at  St.  Jameses 
Church,  Bristol.  These  compositions  are  therefore  adapted  for  a 
choir,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  organ.  Dr.  H.  in  a  short 
preface,  very  properly  waives  all  apology  for  the  use  of  legitimate 
clefi ;  having  however  left  the  treble  clef  instead  of  the  soprano, 
and  an  adaptation  for  the  organ  or  piano  forte  to  gratify  amateurs 
and  idlers. 

According  to  the  title  of  this  work,  it  commences  with  the  Te 
Deum,  which  is  set  in  four  parts — a  production  that  unfortunately 
must  always  encounter  the  permanent  impression  of  the  grand, 
but  unequal  strains  of  Dettingen  ;  the  opening  of  which  sweeps 
away  all  that  is  little  into  instantaneous  oblivion.  This  anthem, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  more  fit  for  a^  full  band,  and  an  abbey,  or 
an  open  plain,  than  for  a  limited  choir^  or  the  general  purposes  of 
church  music.  Dr.  H.  very  properly  refrains  from  all  apery  of 
this  magnificent  composition,  and  opens  his  Te  Deum  with  plain, 
appropriate,  and  efiective  harmony.  If  the  reviewer  find  it  a  task 
of  encreasing  difiiculty  to  characterise  the  labours  of  composers  by 
discriminate  comment,  the  uniform  character  of  sacred  music  ren- 
ders this  discrimination  almost  impracticable,  except  where  the 
merits  of  the  composer  are  very  unequal  in  the  few  styles  by  which 
'  this  class  of  music  can  be  properly  divertified.  Now  as  this  in- 
equality  does  not  appear  in  the  work  before  us,  it  implicates  an 
additional  apology  for  the  length  of  our  proemial  discussion.  For 
this  reason  too,  our  subsequent  remarks  on  this  publication  will 
'  for  the  most  part  be  brief  and  general,  yet,  we  trust,  sufiiciently 
'  explicit  to  do  justice  to  the  composition  under  consideration. 

This  Te  Deum  opens,  are  we  have  already  intimated,  with  a 
solemn  strain  of  plain  and  full  counterpoint.  The  fugal  points 
herie,  and  throughout  these  services,  are  designedly  and  appro- 

a  great  favourite  with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.     AH  this  may  be  very  true, 
but  it  is  a  ^^  good  ort,**.  in  spite  of  squibs  and  crackers. 
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priately  brief;  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  harmonies  judiciously 
contrasted)  and  the  modulation  throughout  sufScient  and  impres- 
sive. The  Te  Deum  is,  we  think,  the  best  part  of  the  services, 
and  some  of  the  musical  phrases  are  of  a  very  elevated  character ; " 
as  for  instance  those  adapted  to  the  words  ^^  Dai/  hy  day  we 
magnify  ihecy*^  and  ^*  Also  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter ;"  in 
the  latter  instance  particularly  the  chromatic  ascent  of  the  tenor 
and  countertenor  parts,  contrasted  with  the  plain  counterpoint  of 
the  trebles  and  bases,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  sublime  solemnity. 
The  words  too,  '^  In  Glory  ezerlastingy*  page  8,  are  very  finely 
set ;  and  the  conversion  of  E|>  to  Df ,  in  the  chord  of  the  extreme 
sharp  sixth,  with  its  ascending  resolution,  is  masterly  and  effective. 
The  same  treatment  of  this  harmony  occurs  a^ain  more  transiently 
at  the  words  ^^  Give  thanks^**  In  the  Clifton  anthem,  page  31. 

The  accent  on  the  last  syllables  of  Cherubin  and  Seraphim 
(Seraphin)  in  the  Te  Deum,  and  on  ^^  them"  in  '^  Gtreern  them, 
and  lift  them  up^^*  Sfc.  are  slight  blemishes.  The  abbreviation 
^'  continu'Uy"  is  also  objectionable  and  unnecessary ;  and  ^^  Thou 
settest  at  the  right  hand,**  8fC.  is  an  eyesore,  for  which  another 
edition  is  an  obvious  remedy.  The  whole  setting  of  this  psalm, 
to  go  no  farther,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  composer*s  ability  in 
the  style  to  which  he^aspires. 

The  rest  of  the  church  service  is  well  set,  but  some  of  the  fugal  . 
points  rather  trite,  a  circumstance  perhaps  inevitable  in  this  re-  . 
stricted  style  of  composition.  We  pass  on  therefore  to  the 
anthems,  where  the  composer  evidently  rises  in  conception  and  . 
execution.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Clifton  anthem  (we  adopt  Dr. 
H.'s  own  titles)  which  opens  with  a  fine' chorus  in  four  parts^  to 
the  words,  ^^  O  give  thanks,**  8fc.  The  melodies  and  harmonies 
here  are  both  sweet  and  dignified,  and  the  animation  of  the  forte 
passages  is  increased  by  a  spirited  accompaniment,  to  which  th« 
piani  phrases  form  a  very  touching  and  happy  relief.  The  lively 
character  of  this  chorus  in  D.  major,  an  appropriate  key  for  this 
style  of  music,  is  aptly  followed  by  a  fine  base  air  in  the  minor 
relative.  The  interest  of  this  air  increases  in  its  progress,  and  the 
rise  of  the  melody  on  the  division  at  the  word  ^^  exalt,*'  has  a 
good  effect,  however  antiquated  and  punning  it  mavAe  deemed 
by  the  eye-critic.  •*  Thou  art  my  God — /  will  exalt  thee,**  is  a 
grand  close,  in  which  all  due  attention  is  given  to  the  words. 
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The  following  chorus,  which  concludes  this  anthem,  opens  a  la 
Handel,  perhaps  rather  too  obviously  so,  accompaniment  and  all 
collectively  considered :  it  is  however  a  dignified  chorus,  in  which 
the  passages  of  octaves  form  a  striking  and  grand  contrast  to  the 
full  harmonies ;  and  the  fugal  point,  beginning  page  48,  though 
very  simple,  is,  on  that  account,  we  may  say  very  impressive. 

The  St.  James's  anthem  opens  with  a  short  overture  in  C  minor, 
where  again  we  afe  reminded  of  Handel  as  well  as  Corelli,  and 
any  attempt  at  originality  is  waived  in  favour  of  classical  pro- 
priety. A  fine  chorus  in  C  minor  also,  follows  the  overture,  and 
is  sufficiently  diversified  in  style  from  the  preceding  chorusses, 
though  not  requiring  any  critical  analysis.  This  is  followed  by  a 
descriptive  chorus  in  the  major  relative,  in  which  the  well-known 
words  of  the  conclusive  psalms,  <'  Praise  the  Lord  on  the  harp^ 
orgariy^^  SfC.  are  of  course  adapted  to  imitative  music,  and  with  in- 
teresting efiect. 

A  fine  doi^le  fugue  terminates  the  work.  This  fugue  is  effec- 
tively and  scientifically  constructed  throughout  various  modula- 
tions, and  ultimately  blends  with  a  solemn  hallelujahy  both  vocally 
and  instrumentally,  and  terminates  with  grandeur. 

Finally,  if  these  compositions  are  not  remarkably  distinguished 
by  originality,  the  apology  is  obviously  that  they  are  modelled  on 
a  style  where  originality  now  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  se- 
verity of  that  style  introduced  or  at  least  established  by  the  refor- 
mation, has  banished  quirks  and  fantasies  in  ecclesiastical  music, 
and  originality  in  this  path  of  creative  talent,  requires  the  most 
discreet  management  even  from  the  sublimest  genius.  He  that  is 
ambitious  to  ascend  this  high  scale  of  composition  may  qualify 
himselffor  the  task  by  sufficiently  studying  the  cathedral  music  of 
our  own  country,  and  this  qualification  Dr.  H.  possesses,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  as  manifestly  as  any  composer  we  know  of,  ^^  dead 
or  alive."  In  a  word,  the  publication  before  us  is  a  satisfactory 
proofthat  the  Doctor  has  done  that  for  which  he  is  fully  compe- 
tent, and  merits  all  the  encouragement  that  such  labours  ever 
deserve,  but  seldom  elicit. 
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Reminiscences   of  Michael  Kelfy,   of  the  King*s  Theatre^   and 
Theatre  Royal^  Drury  Lane^  including  a  period  ofnearlj/  half 
a  ceniwrys  with  Original  Anecdotes  of  mmny.distinguislied  Per* 
sonsy  Political^  lAterarj/y  and  Musical.    In  two  volumes.  Lon« 

don.    Colburn. 

) 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  our  ^^  reminiscences'*  is  the  author  of 
this  compilation  of  various  and  amusing  anecdote*  At  the  first 
mmical  festival  we  ever  attended  (about  the  age  of  13)  we  remem* 
her  Michael  Kelly  as  the  principal  tenor — we  remember  him  in 
the  Seraskier^  with  his  face  full  of  fire  and  fury,  ^^  signifying  no- 
thing"— we  remember  him  distinguished  as  ^'  the  Irish  JNightin- 
gale" — we  remember  his  voice,  which  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say  was 
like  the  tearing  of  brown  paper — ^in  short,  we  remember  the  whole 
man  as  he  was  nearly  forty  years  ago;  but  we  must  do  him 
thejustice  to  say,  he  never  pleased  us  so  much  before^  and  if  this 
work  may  be  considered  as  his  last  public  act,  it  shall  readily  be 
granted,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  blandishments  he  relates, 
'^  nothing  in  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it."  Never  have 
we  read  a  book  that  shewed  the  author  so  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  others,  so  delighted  at  every  turn  and  accident.    For 

htm 

^^  All  the  sweets  of  life  combine, 

'^  Mirth  and  music,  love  and  wine  ;" 

and  he  wanders  along,  partaking  only  of  delighls.  B  ut  the  sooner 
we  let  him  speak  for  himself  the  better,  premising  however  that 
we  must  cottfiae  ourselves  chiefly  if  not  entirely,  to  musical'aBec- 
dote,  and  to  sudi  partiealais^f  his  life  as  may  convey 'a  eompelent 
notion  of  it9  ptogresa  aiid>evMit& 

^  I  wait  bom  in  Dvblin.'-^My  father,  Thomas  Kelly,  at  the  period  ofmy 
birth,  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  castle,  and  a  wine  merchant  of 
cenfiiderable  reputation  in  Marv-streef  •  He  was  known  for  his  elegant  and  ' 
graceful  deportment,  and  no  lady  would  be  presented  at  the  Irish  Court, 
who  had  not  previously  had  the  advantage  of  his  tuition.  My  mother's 
name  was  M^Cabe ;  she  was  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  county  of 
Westmeatk.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  was  placed  for  education  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent  on  Anran  Qaay.  M^  father  (who  was  of  the  same  reli- 
gious persuasion)  having  a  young  relation  placed  also  at  this  convent,  when 
visiting  /ler,  had  many  opportunities  of  seemg  Miss  M'Cabe,  and  the  results 
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of  those  meetingfl  were — a  mutual  attachment,  an  elopement,  and  a  mar- 
riage. Her  father,  who  was  extravagantly  fond  of  her,  soon  pardoned  the 
runaways,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  forgiveness,  added  toil 
^5000,.ivhich  was  considered  no  mean  fortune  in  those  days ! 

^^  My  father  and  mother  were  both  excessively  fond  of  music,  and  consi- 
dered to  sing  with  taste  ;  all  their  children  (fourteen  in  number)  evinced 
musical  capabilities,  and  I,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was,  at  three  years  old, 
daily  placed  with  the  wine  on  the  table,  to  howl  Hawthorn's  song  in  Ijove  in 
a  Village,  *  There  was  a  Jolly  Miller,'  for  the  entertainment  of  my  father's 
company  ;  for  company,  unfortunately  for  his  family,  he  had  every  day  ; 
and  no  man  in  a  city  so  justly  renowned  for  hospitality,  gave  better  dm- 
ners  or  better  wine. 

^^  At  the  age  of  seven  I  began  to  learn  music.  My  first  master's  name 
was  Morlana;  h^  was  the  very  prototype  of  his  namesake  the  painter ;  a 
wonderful  genius.  But  dissipation  was  his  idol,  and  he  who  might  have 
selected  the  very  best  societV)  preferred  that  of  the  lowest  orders.  He  was 
continually  in  a  state  of  whiskey-punch  intoxication.  He  would  sleep  all 
day  Jn  a  cellar,  and  I  have  of\en  heard  him  say,  8ome\^iat  natwnali^j  that 
his  morning  be^an  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I 

^'  His  first  visit  wai<  generally  to  our  house,  for  he  was  partial  to  my  fa- 
ther, or  rather  to  his  currant  wniskey,  and  so  anxious  was  my  father  that  I 
should  receive  instruction  from  him,  that  I  have  been  kept  up  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  mere  chance  of  getting  a  lesson.  My  improvement 
under  him  was  rapid,  and  before  I  had  attained  my  ninth  year,  1  could  ex- 
ecute with  precision  and  neatness  Schobert's  Sonatas,  which  were  then  all 
the  fashion.  •  I  also  possessed  a  soprano  voice,  on  which  my  father  was  de- 
termined to  bestow  every  possible  cultivation.  My  first  sinffinff  masters 
were  Signor  Passerini,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  Signor  Peretti,  wno  was  a 
vero  musico.  He  was  Uie  original  Artaxerxes  when  the  opera  of  that  name 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden;  he  taught  me  the  heautifiil air, 
^  In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears,'  which  was  composed  for  him,  and  it  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  a  fine  con- 
tralto voice,  and  possessed  the  true  portamento  so  little  known  in  the  present 
day.  He  also  taught  me  the  song  of  Arbaces,  <  Amid  a  thousand  racking 
woes,'  which  I  executed  with  the  greatest  facility ;  but  the  songs  which  de- 
lighted me  most  were— <  Oh  too  lovely,  too  unkind,'  and  <  Oh,  why  is  death 
for  ever  late  ?'  I  never  sung^those  without  tears.  Another  great  favourite 
of  mine  was  that  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa,  composed  by  Galuppi." 

KeUy's  first  introduction  to  musical  performance  was  in  a  fan- 
toccini, set  up  by  Kane  O'Hara  (the  author  of  Midas),  in  which 
he  sang  the  part  of  Daphne.  ^^  It  was  quite  the  rage  with  all  the 
people  of  fashion/'  He  was  soon  placed  under  Signor  St.  Giorgio. 

"  Trifling  occurrences  during  childhood  often  influence  our  future  lives. 
I  recollect  once,  when  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  my  mother's, 
I  saw  Signor  St.  Giorgio  enter  a  fruit-shop ;  he  proceeded  to  eat  peaches 
and  nectarines,  and  at  la«t  took  a  pine-apple,  and  deliberately  sliced  and  ate 
that.  This  completed  my  longing,  and  while  my  mouth  watered,  I  asked 
myself  why,  if  I  assiduously  studied  music,  I  should  not  be  able  to  earn 
money  enough  to  lounge  about  in  fruit-shops,  and  eat  peaches  and  pine- 
apples, as  well  as  Signor  St.  Giorgio.  I  answered  myself  by  promising 
that  I  would  study  hard,  and  I  really  did  so;  and,  trifling  as  this  little  anec- 
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dote  may  appear,  I  firmly  believe  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  my  serious  re«o- 
lutionto  follow  up  music  as  a  profession.*' 

He  continued  his  musical  studies,  till  at  length  Raus^zi^ii  ear- 
nestly recommended  his  father  to  send  hira  to  Italy,  to  which  his 
mother^s  reluctant  consent  was  obtained.  J  ust  at  this  time  Italian 
operas  were  tried  in  Dublin,  and  a  principal  singer  being  taken 
ill,  Mr.  Kelly  was  induced  to  suffer  his  son  to  play  his  character, 
in  which  he  <^ received  great  applause,"  and  acquitted  himself 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  oPhis  friends."  He  soon 
after  played  Cymon  thrice  and  Lionel  once  on  the  English  boards. 
In  1779  he  embarked  for  Italy.  On  his  arrival  he  takes  his  reader 
through  the  recital  of  his  pleasures  at  Naples,  which  contain^ 
nothing  either  new  or  striking,  except  it  be  found  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  spirit  and  the  obvious  foundation  of  hb  creed,  that  <<t6 
enjoy  is  to  obey."  He  at  length  placed  himself  under  FineroUi, 
<<  a  light  sprightly 'animated  little  man,  about  fifty/*  who  heard 
him  sing,  and  ^'  was  pleased  to  say  he  evinced  promising  abilities.^ 
After  pursuing  his  studies  for  some  time,  he  thus  relates  his  intro- 
duction to  the  King  and  Queen. 

^^  About  the  month  of  July  the  King  and  Queen  usually  went  to  Pausiv 
lippa,  and  in  fine  weather  had  concerts  in  the  open  air.  To  one  of  those  J 
was  taken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  introduce 
me  to  their  Migesties  as  a  lad  from  Ireland,  come  to  study  nyusic  in  Naples. 


The  first  nuestion  the  King  asked,  was,  '  Ne  siete  crisliano  ?*  ^  I  say,  are 
you  a  christian  ?* — *  I  hope  I  am,  Sire,'  was  my  reply.  Shortly  aflerwards 
ne  commanded  me  to  sing  an  English  song,  and  I  put  forth  my  stren^h  in 
<  By  him  we  love  offended,'  from  the  Duenna.  Her  Majesty  then  oraered 
an  Italian  air,  and  I  anng  ^  Ho  sparso  Umte  lagrime  ;*  they  seemed  pleased, 
and  her  Majesty,  after  asking  me  with  great  affiibility,  how  I  liked  Naples, 
where  I  lived,  who  was  my  instructor,  &c.  invited  mc  to  take  some  ice  and  a 
glass  of  Maraschino.  I  need  not  say  with  what  pleawre  I  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, nor  how  much  my  young  mind  was  elated  at  her  Majesty's con- 
descennon. 

<^  Her  Majesty  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  beautiful  hair.  It  w)is  said 
at  Naples,  tnat  she  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  mother,  Maria  Tlie* 
Vesa,  Empress  pf  Germany.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  her  particularly 
handsome.  She  had  the  character  of  a  busy  meddling  woman,  find  the  re<- 
putation  of  governing  the  King  and  kingdom  completely ;  indeed,  in  all 
matters  of  business  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  her,  saying,  '  Go  to  the 
Lady,  she  understands  affairs  better  than  I  do ;'  and  judging  by  all  I  ever 
heard  on  the  subject,  he  was  m  the  right  /'' 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  search  the  volume  for  the  relations 
of  the  irruption  of  Vesuvius  and  other  amusing  matter,  and  be 
content  to  follow  our  author  in  his  musical  career. 

2  p  2 
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<<  As  my  master,  whose  ckurch  musk  was  highly  improved  of,  conducted 
the  principal  chufch  festivab,  and  I  was  allowed  to  sinff  at  many  of  them, 
being  a  ChriMtkmj  or,  as  I  have  before  explained  it,  a  Itoman  Catholic.  I 
wasdeliffhtedatthis,  not  for  the  lucre  of  ffain,  (although  they  pay  their 
singers  liberally,)  but  because  the  nuns  of  the  conrents  where  the  perfor- 
mances take  place,  send  round  trays  full  of  delicious  sweetmeats,  made  by 
themselves.  Such  traits  of  female  attentioa  were  partioalarly  gratifying  to 
me  at  that  period.'^ 

<<  The  profession  of  a  nun,  as  indeed  many  travellers  have  described,  is 
a  most  magnificent  and  impressive  sight  If  the  lady  be  of  a  noble  and  rich 
fiunily,  the  Inxurv  displayed  on  the  oocaaion  is  exceasive ;  she  is  eovercd 
with  diamonds,  all  of  which,  if  she  does  not  possess  tliem  herself,  are  bor- 
rowed or  hired  for  the  occasion. 

^<  FinerolK  told  me  an  anecdote  so  illustrative  of  the  ridiculoas  punctilio 
and  vanities,  which  sometimes  mix  themselves  with  this  solemn  acty  that  I 
cannot  forbear  repeating  it. 

"  The  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Monteteohe,  the 
richest  nobleman  in  Naples,  was  destined  by  her  family  to  take  the  veil ; 
Ae  consented  without  a  murmur  toouit  the  world,  provided  the  ceremony 
of  her  profession  was  performed  with  splendour;  and  a  sine  qua  non  was, 
that  Caffarelli,  the  great  soprano  nnger,  should  perform  at  it.  It  was  re- 
presented to  her  that  he  had  retired  with  a  ^tse  fortohe  to  his  estate  in  the 
interior  of  Calabria,  and  had  declared  his  determination  never  to  sing  again. 
Then  said  the  reasonable  young  lady,  ^  I  declare  my  determination  never  to 
take  the  veil  unless  he  does.  He  san^  six  years  ago,  when  my  cousin  was 
professed,  and  I  had  rather  die,  than  it  should  be  said,  that  she  bad  the  first 
singer  in  the  world  to  sing  for  Aer,  and  that  I  had  not !'  The  fair  lady  was 
firm,  and  her  glorious  obstinacy  was  such,  that  her  father  was  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  into  Calabria,  when,  with  much  entreaty,  and  many  very 
weigktg  arguments,  he  prevailed  on  Caffarelli  to  return  with  him  to  Naples. 
He  sang  a  $aha  regina  at  the  ceremony ;  and  the  Signora  having  gained 
her  point)  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  sacrifice,  to  eter- 
nal seclusion  from  the  gay  and  wicked  world.'* 

Kelly  vbitedRome,  aiid  relates  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the 

conduct  of  the  Roman  critics.    He  soon  however  returned  to 

Naples,  and  Finerolli. 

^^  Mv  mornings,"  he  says,  ^^  were  devoted  to  the  conservatories  and  festi- 
vals wnich  were  daily  celebrated  in  the  different  churches.  My  passion  for 
music  amounted  to  adoration,  and  as  at  my  time  of  life,  good  or  bad  taste 
was  easily  imbibed  and  fixed,  I  was  fortunate  in  never  hearing  any,  but  of 
the  most  superior  kind,  and  performed  bv  the  first  professors  of  the  age.— - 
My  evening  I  passed  generally  at  one  of  the  theatres,  if  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  engaged  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  at  some  of  the  great  houses, 
where  Inad  been  introduced." 

Chance  introduced  him  to  Aprili,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  singing  as  to  offer  to  take  him  to  Palermo  and  become 
his  instructor,  which  offer  he  accepted, 

'^  Aprili  had  the  goodness  to  appropriate  a  comfortable  apartment  in  his 
house  to  my  use,  and  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  time,  and  the 
favourable  opportunitiea  which  presented  themselves.    I  studied  between 


five  and  six  hours  every  d&y^  whli  the  greatest  assidaily ;  my  voice  felt 
gradually  into  a  tenor^  and  in  a  short  time  I  eould  eicecute  several  songs 
which  had  heen  composed  for  two  celebrated  tenors  of  thai  day^  Ansaai 
and  David." 

Thus  passed  his  hoars,  <^  each  social  pleftsttt-^  ^Ving  and  par- 
taking,*' andsocial  pleasure  appears  tohavemadeoo  incDBeid^raUe 
portion  of  his  happiness.  He  dw^^lls  with  tis'ttillch  gf}M6  as  Oe-* 
neral  Lord  Blaney  himself  on  the  various  good  things  tlie  coun- 
try and  the  cookery  afforded^  and  even  feels  himself  ettUed  ilpon 
to  pronounce,  that  ''the  best  suppers  were  girett  by  the  Princes 
ViUa  Franca  and  the  Prince  her  husband/'  In  this  part  of  the 
work  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Kelly  has  borrowed  rfltker 
unmercifully  from  the  old  Tourist,  Brydone. 

He  thus  relates  hn  parting  from  Aprili,  and  his  first  meeting 
with  the  Storaces. 

'^  He  called  me  to  him  one  morning,  and  after  hearing  me  sing  half  a 
dozen  songs,  in  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  my  mstmctiony  saidy 
'  The  time  of  our  separation  is  approaching ;  your  talent  will  now  procure 
you  an  engagement  in  any  theatre  in  Europe.  I  have  written  to  Campigfa'^ 
the  manager  of  the  Pergola  theatre  in  Florence,  (he  was  also  a  sort  of  agent, 
and  was,  at  that  time,  in  correspondence  withy  and  furnished  every  Italian 
opera  in  Europe,  wiUi  singers,  dancers,  composers,  &c.)  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  and  under  his  care  and  patronage  you  cannot  fail  of  suecfss,  be- 
cause you  have  the  peculiar  dlstinetion  of  being  the  only  public  scholar  I 
ever  taught.  A  Syraeusan  polacre  will  sail  in  a  few  days  tor  Leghorn,  in 
which  I  will  procure  yon  a  passage,  and  will  g^We  yoQ  tf6Vend  letters  of  re- 
commendation ;  and  soy  God  blesi  you,  my  godd  boy  I* 

<^  I  went  on  shore  to  shew  my  passport  at  the  Custom-house ;  I  had  on  a 
Sicilian  capote j  with  my  hair  (of  which  I  had  a  great  quantity,  and  which, 
like  my  complexion,  was  very  fair)  floatSi^  over  it ;  I  was  as  thin  as  a  walk- 
ing stick.  As  I  stepped  from  the  boat,  I  perceived  a  young  lady  and  gen- 
tleman ptandinff  on  the  Mole,  making  observations ;  as  the  former  looked 
at  me  she  laughed,  and  as  I  approached,  I  heard  her  say  to  her  companion, 
in  English^  which  of  course  she  thought  I  did  not  understand,  <  Look  at  that 
girl  dressed  in  boy's  clothes  !*  To  her  astonishment,  I  answered  in  the 
same  language,  <  lou  are  mistaken.  Miss,  I  am  a  very  proper  he  animal, 
and  quite  at  your  service  V 

<<  We  all  laughed  till  we  were  tired,  and  became  immediately  intimate ; 
and  these  persons,  my  acquaintance  with  whom  commenced  by  this  childish 
jest  on  the  Mole  at  lieghorn,  continued  through  life  the  warmest  and  most 
attached  of  my  friends.  All  love  and  honour  to  your  memories,  Stephen 
and  Nancy  Storace ! 

^<  When  Mr.  Sheridan  married  Miss  Linley,  and  brought  her  from  Bath, 
their  first  lodging  in  London  was  at  Mr.  Storace's  house,  in  Mary-le-bone, 
and  from  that  time  a  strong  friendship  existed  between  the  nimilies^ — 
Nancy,  the  only  daughter,  coukl  play  and  sing  at*  sight  as  early  as  eight 
years  old ;  she  evinc^  an  extraordinaiy  genius  for  music,  and  Stephen, 
the  son,  for  eoerif  thing  !    He  was  the  most  gifted  creature  I  ever  met  with ! 
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an  enthnsiait  and  a  genius.  But  in  music  and  painting  he  wai  positively 
occult!  I  have  often  heard  Mr,  Sheridan  say,  that  if  he  bad  been  bred  to 
the  law,  he  thought  he  would  have  been  Lord  Chancellor. 

^^  His  father  sent  him,  when  very  young,  to  the  Conservatorio  St.  Ono- 
frio,  at  Naples,  to  which  he  became  a  great  ornament.  Nancy  Storace 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  instructed  by  Sacchini,  and  Ranzzini,  in 
England ;  and  amr  making  prodigious  progress  under  them,  her  father 
tooK  her  to  Naples,  where  she  sung  at  some  of  the  oratorios  given  at  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  during  Lent.  She  was  very  well  liked,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Florence,  where  the  celebrated  soprano  singer,  Marches!,  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Pergola  theatre.  He  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  attracted  not 
only  all  Florence,  but  I  may  say  all  Tuscany.  Storace  was  engaged  to 
sing  second  woman  in  his  operas  ;  and  to  the  following  circumstance,  well 
known  all  over  the  Continent,  did  she  owe  her  sudden  elevation  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

«  Bianchi  had  composed  the  celebrated  cavatina,  <  Sembianza  amabile 
del  mio  bel  sole,'  which  Marches!  sung  with  most  ravishing  taste ;  in  one 
passage  he  ran  up  a  volata  of  semitone  octaves,  the  last  note  of  which  he 
gave  with  such  exquisite  power  and  strengfth,  that  it  was  ever  after  called 
*'  La  bomba  del  Marchesi  !*  Immediately  after  this  song,  Storace  had  to 
sing  one,  and  was  determined  to  show  the  audience  that  she  could  bring  a 
bomba  into  the  field  also.  She  attempted  it,  and  executed  it,  to  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  audience^*  but  to  the  dismay  of  poor  Marchesi. 
Campiffli,  the  manager,  requested  her  to  discontinue  it,  but  she  perempto- 
rily reftised,  saying,  that  she  had  as  good  a  right  to  shew  the  power  of  her 
bomba  as  any  body  else.  The  contention  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  Mar- 
chesi*8  declaring,  that  if  she  did  not  leave  the  theatre,  he  would ;  and  unjust 
as  it  was,  the  manager  was  oblimd  to  dismiss  her,  and  engage  another  lady 
who  was  not  so  ambitious  of  exhibiting  a  bomba." 

From  Leghorn  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence. 

Here  he  obtained  an  engagement,  and  appeared  in  //  Franchese 

in  Italia^  he  performing  the  Frenchman. 

<^  The  eventful  night  fixed  for  my  first  appearance  at  length  arrived. — 
I  made  my  debut,  and  received  a  most  flattering  reception.  1  was  encored 
in  two  of  my  songs  and  a  duet.  Though  at  that  time  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed situations  with  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  I  was  so  elated  by  ray 
success,  yet  I  could  not  avoid  attributing  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  ex- 
treme youth,  and  the  strong  party  made  for  me  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper, 
and  all  the  Enfflish  that  were  in  Florence;  benides,  I  was  the  first  British 
male  singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  Italy,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent  Se- 
veral other  persons  of  distinction  also  patronized  my  first  appearance,  which 
was  honoured  by  the  pre<«ence  of  the  Pretender,  who  entered  his  box  before 
the  opera  began.  He  was  at  that  time  very  old  and  infirm,  yet  there  ap- 
peared the  remains  of  a  very  handsome  man.  He  was  very  tall,  but 
stooped  considerably,  and  was  usually  supported  by  two  of  his  suite,  between 
whom  he  hobbled ;  in  this- state  he  visited  one  of  the  theatres  every  night, 
(he  had  a  box  in  each)  ;*  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  seated,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  continued  to  slumber  during  the  whole  performance.** 

The  following  anecdotes  relate  to  the  singer  who,  when  we  first 

began  to  visit  the  King's  Theatre;  was  amongst  the  principal 

favourites. 
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(<  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that^  In  ike  early  part  of  hm  life, 
Morelli  was  Lord  Cowper^  volante,  or  running  footman,    One  night, 
when  going  to  bed,  his  Lordship's  attention  was  attracted  by  some  one 
singing  an  air  from  an  opera  then  in  vograe ;  the  person  was  seated  on  the 
steps  of  a  church,  opposite  to  his  Lordship's  palace;  the  prodigious  quality 
of  the  voice,  the  line  ear  and  excellent  taste  aisplayed,  astonished  his  JLord- 
ship.    He  ordered  his  valet  to  inquire  who  the  extraordinary  performer 
could  be;  the  valet  replied,  <that  he  knew  very  well ;  it  was  young  Gio- 
vanni, one  of  his  Lorduiip's  volantes.     His  ear  for  music  is  so  perfect,' 
said  the  valet,  ^  that  whatever  he  hears,  he  catches  instantly ;  he  often  sings 
to  the  servants,  and  is  the  delight  of  us  all.'     The  following  morning  Grio* 
vanni  was  u Aered  into  his  Loraship's  breakfast-room,  where  he  sung  seve- 
ral songs,  in  a  style  and  with  execution  to  surprise  him  still  more  !     His 
Lordship  ordered  Signer  Mansoli,  Signer  Verolli,  and  Gamproni,  Maestro 
di  Capefla  to  the  Grand  Duke,  to  hear  him ;  they  all  declared  it  the  finest 
voice  they  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he  only  wanted  instruction  to  become 
the  very  first  bass  singer  in  the  world  1  .  ^  Then,'  said  Lord  Cowper,  ^  that 
he  AM  not  want  long — from  this  moment  I  take  him  under  my  protection, 
and  he  shall  have  the  best  instruction  Italy  can  afibrd.' 

<<  His  Lordship  kept  his  word ;  and  for  two  years,  Morelli  had  the  first 
masters  that  money  could  procure.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  en- 
gaged as  primo  bufib  at  Leghorn.  He  then  went  the  round  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  with  great  ichL  At  the  Teatro  de  La  Valle,  in  Rome,  he 
was  perfectly  idolized,  often  singing  at  the  Carnival.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  Pergola  theatre  ;  and  his  success,  on  his  return  to  Florenco,  wastrium* 
phant  indeed  t  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  the  proudest  day  of  his 
Me  was  that  on  which  his  former  master,  Lord  Cowper,  invited  him  to  dine 
with  him.  This  must,  indeed,  have  been  gratifying,  to  him ;  but  what  ho- 
nour does  it  not  reflect  on  the  liberality  of  nis  noble  and  generous  patron.!" 

While  at  Florence  Kelly  had  lesBons  from  Gnarducci,  and 
received  the  ofier  of  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  where  his 
father  would  not  aufier  him  to  appear;  he  therefore  turned  his 
steps  to  Venice.  Here  there  seemed  to  be  an  impediment  thrown 
in  the  way  of  his  happiness,  for  the  manager,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged,  had  disappeared.    He  was  left  pennyless ! 

•<  It  is  true,'*  he  exclaims,  '^I  had  a  few  ^ood  clothes,  and  a  small  stock 
of  linen;  but  then  I  had  a  large  stock  of  spirits,  and  felt  no  poverty  in  the 
article  of  conceU;  there,  indeed,  I  was  affluent,  and  stood  mighty  well  mih 
myself^  for  hope,  the  *  nurse  of  young  desire,*  never  forsook  me.  And  I 
had  a  presentiment  that  something  fortunate  would  turn  up  for  me !"— Ah 
bravo  Calpigi ! 

He  gains  admission  to  the  Opera,  hears  Rubinelli  and  Banti, 

and' is  happy,  and  here  he  first  begins  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties 

of  the  sex. 

<<  Venice  was  the  paradise  of  women,  and  the  Venetian  women  worthy 
of  a  paradise ;  at  least  of  Mahomet's.  They  were  perfect  Houri  ?  and  the 
Venetian  dialect,  spoken  bv  a  lovely  woman,  is  the  softest  and  most  deli- 
cious music  in  the  world  to  him  whom  she  favours.*' 
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Hitherto  b&  liai  9«}mi8ted  by  nMm  of  ft  firiciid,  wli^  waa  now 
Bummoned  away,  and  his  ^^fimtnees  were  beeoming  deplorable/* 

^  I  had  bat  two.  seeehiiios  left  wherewith  to  fight  my  way  thpoui^  this 
wicked  world.  My  ^irttt^  for  the  first  tine,,  deserted  me ;  I  never  passed 
so  misenible  a  night  ia  my  life,  and  is  shaau)  of  my  <  doublet  and  hose,*  I 
felt  ¥ery  much  inclined  to  <  cry  like  a  child/  While  tossing  on.  myi  pillow, 
however,  I  chanced  to  recollect  a  letter  which  my  landlord  of  Bologna^ 
Signer  Paasevini,  had  given  me  t»  a  friend  of  his,  Signor  Andrioli ;  CooTy  as 
he  told  me,  he  thought  the  introdection  might  be  of  use  to  me. 

<^  In  the  morning,  I  went  ta  the  Rialto  colFee-hoase,  to  which  I  was  di* 
rected  by  the  address  of  the  letter.  Here  I  found  the  genlieman  who  was 
the  object  of  my  search ;  after  reading  my  credentials  vei7  graciously,  he 
smiled,  a^d  requested  me  to  take  a  torn  with  him  in  the  Piasza  St.  Mara. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  man,  of  about  sixty  years  oM.  I  remankad.  there  was 
an  aristocratic  manner  about  him,  and  he- wore  a  very  large  tie  wig,  well 
powdered,  with  an  immensely  long  tail.  He  addressed  me  with  a  ^nevo* 
lent  and  patronising,  air,  and  told  me  that  he-should  be  delighted  to  be- of 
service  to  me,  and  bade  me  from  that  moment  consider  myself  under  his 
protection.  ^  A  little  business^'  said  he,  <  calb  me  away  at  this  moment, 
out  if  you  will  meet  me  here  at  two  o'clock  we  will  adjourn  to  my  Cassinoi, 
where,  if  vou  can  dine  on  one  dish,  you  will  perhaps  do  me  the  favour  to 
partake  or  a  boiled  capon  and  rice.  I  can  onlv  offer  you  that;  perhaps  a 
rice  soup,  for  which  my  cook  is  famous;  and  it  may  be,  just  one  or  tim 
lit&e  things  not  worth  mentioning/ 

<^  A  boiled  capon— rice  soqp — other  little  things,  thought  I— .mamife  in 
the  wilderness !  I .  strolled  about,  not  to  get  an  appetite,  for  thai  was 
ready,  but  to  kill  time.  My  excellent,  hospitable,  longwtailed'  friend,,  was 
punctual  to  the  moment;  I  joined  him,  and  prooeemi  towards  his  resif 
dence. 

^  ^  we  were  bending  our  steps  thhher,  we  happened  to  pass  a;  i«igBni- 

SeraV(aham-shop),,where  there  was  some  bam  ready  dressed^atthe  win- 
ow*  My  powdered  patrpn  paused — it  was.  an. awful  pause;  he  recon- 
noitred, examined,  and  at  last  said,  <  Do  you  know,  Signor,  I'  was  thinking 
that  some  of  that  ham  would  eat  delieiously  with  our  capon.  Pamiknewa 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  seen  buying  ham — 
but  doyouVo  in  my  child,  and  get  two  or  three  pounds  of  it,  and  I  will 
walk  on,  and  wait  for  you.* 

^'  I  went  in  of  course,  and  purohased  three  pounds  of  the  ham^  to  pay 
for  which  I  was  obliged  to  change  one  of  my  two  zecchinos.  I  carefully 
folded  up  the  precious  viand,  andrejoined  my  excellent  patron,  who  eyed 
the  relishing  slices  with  the  slit  of  sl  gourmand ;  indeed,  he  was  somewhat 
difiiise  in  his  own  dispraise  for  not  hatving  recollected  to  order  his  servant 
to  get  some  before  he  left  home.  During  this  peripatetic  lecture  on  gas^ 
tronomy,  we  happened  to  pass  a  cantina-^in  plain  English,  a  wine  cellar. — 
At  thedoor  he  made  another  full  stop. 

** '  In  that  house^*  saidhei  *  they  sell  the  best  Cyprus  wine  in  Venice — 
peculiar  wine — a  sort  of  wine  not  to  be  had  any  where  else :  I  should  like 
you  to  taste  it ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  seen  buying  wine  by  retail  to  carry 
fadme  ^  ffa  in  yourself,  buy  a  couple  of  flasks^  and  bring  them  to  my  C^jmo, 
nobody  knows  you,  and  it  won't  signify  in  the  least.' 

<^  This  last  request  was  quite  appallmg ;  m^  upcket  groaned  to  iu  very 
centre;  however,  recollecting  tha4  I  was  in  the  high  road  to.prefermenty 
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and  that  a  patron,  cent  what  he  might,  was  still  a  patron,  i  made  the  plunge, 
and,  issuing  from  the  canlina,  set  forward  for  my  venerable  friend's  CasshtOy 
with  three  pounds  of  ham  in  my  pocket,  and  a  ilask  of  wine  under  each  arm, 
^  sans  six  sous  et  sans  souci !' 

^^  I  continued  walking  with  my  excellent  and  lonQ^->tailed  p<itron,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  an  elegant,  agreeable  residence,  smiling  in  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art ;  when  at  last,  in  a  dirty  miserable  lane,  at  the 
door  of  a  tall  dingy-looking  house,  my  Maecenas  stopped,  indicated  that  we 
had  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  marshalling  me  the  way  that  1  should 
go,  began  to  mount  three  flights  of  sickening  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  I 
found  the  Cassino — it  was  a  little  Cas,  and  a  deuce  of  a  place  to  boot — in 
plain  English,  it  was  a  garret.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  wretched  old 
miscreant,  who  acted  as  cook,  and  whose  drapery,  to  use  a  gastronomic 
simile,  was  '  done  to  rags.' 

^'  Upon  a  ricketty  apology  for  a  table  wa<t  placed  a  tattered  cloth,  which 
once  had  been  white;  a!id  two  plates  ;  and  presently  in  came  a  large  bowl 
of  boiled  rice. 

**  Where's  the  capon  ?"  said  my  patron  to  his  man. 

**  Capon !"  echoed  the  gho«t  of  a  servant — '  the ' 

*^  Has  not  the  rascal  sent  it?"  cried  the  master. 

^^  Rascal !"  repeated  the  man,  apparently  terrified. 

<^  I  knew  he  would  not,"  exclaimed  my  patron,  with  an  air  of  exultation 
for  which  I  saw  no  cause  ;  ^  well,  well,  never  mind,  put  down  the  ham  and 
the  wine,  with  those  and  the  rice,  1  dare  say,  young  gentleman,  you  will  be 
able  to  make  it  out.  I  ought  to  apologize — but  in  Tact  it  is  all  your  own 
fault  that  there  is  no  more  ;  if  I  had  rallen  in  with  you  earlier,  we  should 
have  had  a  better  dinner.' 

^'  I  confess  1  was  surprised,  disappointed,  and  amused  ;  but  as  matters 
stood,  there  was  no  use  in  complainmg,  and  accordingly  we  fell  to,  neither 
of  us  wanting  the  best  of  all  sauces — appetite. 

^^  I  soon  perceived  that  my  promised  patron  hafl  baited  his  trap  with  a 
fowl  to  catch  a  fool ;  but  as  we  ate  and  drank,  all  care  vanished,  and,  rogue 
as  1  suspected  him  to  be,  my  long-tailed  friend  was  a  clever  witty  fellow, 
and  besides  telling  me  a  number  of  anecdotes,  gave  me  some  very  good 
advice ;  amongst  other  things  to  be  avoided,  he  cautioned  me  against  num- 
bers ot  people  who,  in  Venice,  lived  only  by  dupin<r  the  unwanr.  I  thought 
this  counsel  came  very  iW/rom  hints  ^  Above  all,'  said  he,  ^  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  recollect  the  Venetian  proverb.  Cento  anni  di  malinconia  non 
pager4  un  soldo  de'  debiti.'  *  A  hundred  years  of  melancholy  will  not  pay 
one  farthing  of  debt." 

His  long-failed  friend  however  proved  a  better  angel  than  he 
anticipated.  He  went  to  a  theatre,  for  which  a  ticket  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  host,  where  he  encountered  the  eye  of  Signora 
Benini,  who  was  going  as  prima  donna  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  and 
who  engaged  him  as  first  tenor,  to  fill  the  place  of  Germoli,  who 
had  fled  to  Russia. 

"  Here  was  a  change !  ten  minptes  before  a  beggar,  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, plunged  in  despair ;  now  first  tenor  of  the  Gratz  theatre ;  at  least  it 
was  as  completely  settled  in  my  mind,  as  if  the  articles  had  been  actually 
signed  ;  and,  with  a  bounding  heart,  I  returned  home  to  my  late  miser- 
able bed,  and  slept — Oh,  ye  Gods,  how  I  slept  !*• 
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He  visited  the  Signora,  and 

"  After  breakfast,  she  requested  me  to  sing.  I  sang  my  favourite 
rondo,  '  Teco  resti,  anima  mia.'  She  appeared  pleased,  and  said  she  had 
no  doubt  of  my  success.  The  terras,  she  said,  were  to  be  two  hundred 
zecchinos  for  the  autumn  and  carnival,  and  to  be  lodged  free  of  expence ; 
at  the  same  time,  she  offered  me  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  to  pay  my 
expenses  to  Gratz*  *  Hear  this,  ye  Gods,  and  wonder  how  ye  maae  her  V 
For  fear  of  accidents,  I  signed  the  engagement  before  I  \eh  the  house." 

At  GratZy  as  every  where  else,  his  success  seems  to  have  been 
perfect,  till  an  unfortunate  cold  and  fever  at  once  deprived  him  of 
his  voice,  his  prospects,  and  his  happiness.  He  was  advised  to 
reti|rn  to  Italy,  and  to  Venice  he  accordingly  journeyed.  In  his 
way  he  sojourned  at  Padua,  and  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
Guadagni. 

^^  He  had  built  a  house,  or  rather  a  palace,  in  which  he  had  a  very  neat 
theatre,  and  a  company  of  puppets,  which  represented  L'Orpheb  e  Euri* 
dice  ;  himself  singing  ihe  part  of  Orpheo  behind  the  scenes*  It  was  in  this 
character,  and  in  singing  Gluck's  beautiful  rondo  in  it,  ^  Che  faro  senza 
Euridice,'  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  every  theatre  in  Europe,  and 
drew  such  immense  houses  in  London. 

^^  His  puppet-show  was  his  hobby-horse,  and  as  he  received  no  money, 
he  had  always  crowded  houses.  He  had  a  good  fortune,  with  which  he 
was  very  liberal,  and  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  kind  I  ever  saw." 

Arrived  at  Venice,  he  again  reaches  the  summit  of  his  happi- 
ness.   He  delivers  his  letters  of  recommendation,  and 

^^  Went  on  amusing  himself  very  well  with  the  conversazioni,  concerts, 
and  suppers,  and  going  to  one  theatre  or  another  every  night,  having  the 
freedom  of  them  all." 

Soon  after  he  engaged  himself  for  Brescia.    From  this  place  he 

was  compelled  to  escape  by  night,  between  the  acts  of  an  opera 

in  which  he  played,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  assassination,  and  to 

Verona  he  fled,  by  the  aid  of  a  benevolent  nobleman.    Here  he 

immediately  falls  into  the  best  society.    He  had  a  letter  to  the 

Marquis  Bevi  Acqua,  rather  an  ominous  name  for  Mr.  Kelly,  who 

appears  to  abhor  water  as  instinctively  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  him* 

self.    But 

^^  The  Marquis  invited  me,"  ^^  says  he,"  the  next  evening  to  a  concert  at  his 
house.  Of  course  I  accepted  the  invitation.  I  found  an  elegant  assem- 
blage of  the  first  people  of  Verona.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  sang 
two  songs,  and  accompanied  myself  on  the  piano  forte,  and  the  company 
seemed  pleased  with  me.  The  story  of  my  escape  from  Brescia,  and  its 
half-romanlic  cause,  had  created  no  small  share  of  interest  for  me ;  and 
when  I  waited  on  the  Marquis,  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  he  and  the 
Marchioness  had  planned  a  public  concert  for  me  under  their  patronage. 
I  was  introduced  by  them  to  Signor  Barbella,  the  first  piano-fortist  and 
composer  in  Verona,  who  was  directed  by  the  Marquis  to  engage  the  con- 
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cert  room  and  performers  for  ine ;  all  which  he  did  with  economy  and 
punctuality/' 

The  following  is  a  very  curious  anecdote  ;  we  have  known  a 

concert  regularly  carried  on  for  years  in  a  workhouse  in  England^ 

but  never  heard  of  one  in  a  jail  before. 

**  There  was  no  city  in  Italy  of  its  size,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  which 
could  boast  of  80  many  good  mu*»ical  amateurs,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as 
Verona.  Signor  Barbella  promised  to  take  me  to  a  concert,  performed  by  < 
one  family  only ;  to  my  very  great  surprise  he  took  me  to  gaol,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  the  gaoler :  we  were  shewn  into  an  apartment  elegantly 
furnished,  and  after  we  had  taken  our  coffee  and  cha^e,  had  really  an 
excellent  concert ;  the  performers  were  the  gaoler,  who  played  the  double 
base ;  his  two  eldest  sons,  first  and  second  violin ;  a  third,  the  violoncello  ; 
his  youngest  son,  the  viola ;  one  of  his  daughters  presided  at  the  harpsir 
chord,  and  his  two  youngest  daughters  executed  some  airs  and  duets  ex- 
tremely well.  They  had  good  voices,  and  sang  like  true  artists-:  i%e  whole 
of  this  gifled  family  were  amateurs ;  the  young  me^  were  in  different 
trades,  but  had  they  been  obliged  to  live  by  music,  they  could  in  my  opinion 
have  successfully  adopted  it  as  a  profession  in  any  pari  of  Italy.  They 
were  all  enthusiasts  and  excellent  performers,  and  extremely  courteous  in 
their  behaviour ;  and  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  afler  having  supped  with 
them,  much  gratified  by  the  pleasant  evening  I  had  passed,  though  it  ipoi 
in  prison. 

<^  The  net  receipts  of  my  concert  were  71  zecchinos,  (aboat  90/.  British) ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  Marquis  made  me  a  special  present  for  his  own 
ticket*  I  was  now  high  in  spirits,  and  not  low  in  cash,  and,  9s  good  fortune 
never  comes  alone,  on  the  morning  afler  my  concert,  I  received  a  letter, 
forwarded  from  Brescia  to  me,  from  Signor  Giani,  the  manager  of  Treviso, 
offering  me  an  engagement  for  six  weeks,  at  60  zeechmos,  which  I 
accepted." 

ToTreyiso  he  accordingly  went,  and  ^^  met  all  the  beau  monde/' 
He  visited  Modena  and 'Parma  and  the  Archduchess — '^paid  his 
respects  to  the  Burgundy,  which  to  be  sure  was  delicious*^ — sung 
to  her  Highness — beat  her  at  billiards — received  a  watch  set  round 
with  diamonds  and  fifty  zecchinos,  notfol*  his  painsbut  hispleasures, 
and  kissed  her  Royal  Highpess's  hand. 

To  Venice  he  again  returned,  to  sing  in  the  oratorios  there  with 
l^a  Signora  de  Petris,  whom  he  describes  as  the  finest  artiste  pf 
her  time.    His  life  was  here  a  round  of  enjoyment^ 

'^  Storace  drew  overflowing  houses,  she  was  quite  the  ra^e ; — she  an- 
nounced a  benefit, the  first  ever  given  to  any  performer  at  Venice;  but 
beiiig  an  Englishwoman,  it  was  granted  to  hen  The  house  oversowed ; 
her  mother  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  the  cash ;  the  kind-hearted  and 
liberal  Venetians  not  only  paid  the  usual  entran.ce  money,  but  left  all  kinds 
of  trinkets,  watch  chains,  rings,  &c.  to  be  given  to  her ;  it  was  a  most  pro- 
fitable receipt  for  her,  and  highly  complimentary  to  her  t^l^nts ;  but  not- 
withstanding those  honours  were  heaped  upon  her,  a  circumstance  occurred 
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which  gave  her  the  most  poignant  annoyance,  as  well  as  her  mother  and 
her  friends. 

^^  I  have  already  stated  that  Stephen  Storace  was  her  brother,  and  that 
she  had  no  other  brother,  or  a  sister ;  yet  an  unprincipled  woman  came  to 
Venice,  and  gave  out  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Signora  Storace,  took  up 
her  abode  in  a  street  called  La  Calla  di  Carbone,  (a  quarter  of  the  town 
where  ladies  of  her  description  were  obliged  to  reside,)  where  she  had  her 
portrait  hung  out  of  her  wmdow,  and  under  it  written, — Questo  ft  il  ritratto 
della  sorella  della  Signora  Storace — (i,  e.  this  is  the  portrait  of  Signora 
'  Storace's  sister.)  It  is  almost  incredible  that  people  should  be  so  duped  ; 
but  it  is  an  absolute  fadt,  that  the  woman's  apartments  were  daily  crowded 
by  ail  ranks,  to  see  the  supposed  uster  of  their  favourite  songetress,  and  the 
impostor  gained  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  price  paid  for  admission  to 
see  her.  The  game  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  on  some  of  Storage's 
friends  making  application  to  the  police,  the  imposture  was  detected, 
and  its  contriver  imprisoned^  and  subsequently  banished  the  Venetiau 
Republic." 

At  Venice,  he  was  engaged  to  sing  at  Vienna  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  whither  he  travelled,  loaded  with  recommendatory 
letters  to  Princes  and  Ministers.  Salieri  presided  at  the  theatre. 
The  Emperor  was  present. 

^^  He  was  a  little  man,  with  an  expressive  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
were  full  of  genius.    Storace's  mother  said,  he  was  extremely  like  Garrick. 

Storace  and  Benuci's  receptions  were  perfectly  enthusiastic,  and,  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  own." 

The  following  ludicrous  occurrence  took  place  while  he  was  in 
Vienna : 


^^  Upon  my  return,  my  servant  informed  me  that  a  lady  and  gentle 
had  called  upon  me,  who  said  they  came  from  England,  and  requested  to 
see  me  at  their  hotel.  I  called  the  next  morning,  and  saw  the  gentleman, 
who  said  his  name  was  Boterelli,  that  he  was  the  Italian  poet  of  the  Kinfi^'s 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  that  his  wife  was  an  English  woman,  and  a 
principal  singer  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  the  Pantheon,  &c.  Her  object  in 
visiting  Vienna  was  to  give  a  concert,  to  be  heard  by  the  Emperor,  and  if 
she  gave  that  satisfaction,  (which  she  had  no  doubt  sne  would,)  to  accept  of 
an  engagement  at  the  Royal  Theatre ;  and  he  added,  that  she  had  letters 
for  the  first  nobility  in  Vienna. 

<^  The  lady  came  into  the  room ;  she  was  a  very  fine  woman,  and  seemed 
sinking  under  the  conscious  load  of  her  own  attractions.  She  really  had 
powerful  letters  of  recommendation.  Prince  Charles  Lichtenstein  granted 
ner  his  protection,  and  there  was  such  interest  made  for  her,  that  the  Em- 
peror himself  signified  his  royal  intention  of  honouring  her  concert  with  his 
presence.  Every  thing  was  done  for  her ;  the  orchestra  and  singers  were 
engaged ;  the  concert  began  to  a  crowded  house,  but,  I  must  premise  we 
had  no  rehearsal. 

^^  At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  beauteous  Syren,  led  into  the  orchestra 
by  her  caro  sposo,  placed  herself  just  under  the  clmpercM-'s  box,  the  orches- 
tra being  on  the  stage.  She  requested  me  to  accompany  her  song  on  the 
pianoforte.  I  of  course  coosented.  Her  air  and  manner  spoke  ^dignity 
and  love.*     The  audience  sat  in  mute  and  breathless  expectation.    The 
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doubt  was,  whether  she  would  raett  into  their  ears  in  a  fine  caotabile,  or 
burst  upon  them  with  a  brilliant  bravura.  I  struck  the  chords  of  the  sym- 
phony — silence  reigned— -when,  to  the  dismay  and  astonishment  of  the  bril- 
liant audience,  she  bawled  out,  without  feeling  or  remorse,  voice  or  time, 
or  indeed  one  note  in  tune,  the  hunting  sonff  of '  Tally  ho !'  in  all  its  pure 
originality.  She  continued  shrieking  out  talTy  ho !  tally  ho !  in  a  manner 
and  tone  so  loud  and  dissonant,  that  they  were  enough  to  blow  off  the  roof 
of  the  house,  the.  audience  jumped  up  terrified;  some  shrieked  with 
alarm,  some  hissed,  others  hooted,  and  many  joined  in  the  unknown  yell,  in 
order  to  propitiate  her.  The  Emperor  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  in 
Italian  (what  tally  ho !  meant  ?) — I  replied  I  did  not  know,  and  literally,  at 
that  time,  I  did  noL 

^^  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  finding,  that  even  /,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  explain  the  purport  of  the  mysteri- 
ous words,  retired  with  great  indignation  from  the  theatre,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  audience,  convinced  by  his  Majesty's  sudden  retreat  that  they 
contained  some  horrible  meaning,  followed  the  royal  example*  The  ladies 
hid  their  faces  with  their  fans,  and  mothers  were  heard  in  the  lobbies  cau- 
tioning their  daughters  on  the  way  out,  never  to  repeat  the  dreadful  ez« 
pression  of  ^  tally  ho,'  nor  venture  to  ask  any  of  their  iriends  for  the  tranda-. 
tion  of  it* 

'^  The  next  day,  when  I  saw  the  husband  of  '  tally  ho,'  he  abused  the 
taste  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  said  thai  the  song  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  appreciate,  had  been  sung  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Wrighten 
at  Vauxhall,  and  was  a  great  favourite  all  over  England*  Thus,  however 
ended  the  exhibition  of  English  taste;  and  Signora  Tally  ho!  with  her 
Italian  poet,  went  hunting  elsewhere,  and  never  returned  to  Vienna,  at 
least  during  my  residence." 

Here  he  was  introduced  to  Mozart.  Kelly  had  written  a  can* 
zonet,  with  which  Mozart  was  pleased,  and  straightway  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  composition,  consulted  the  great  man, 
who  recommended  him  to  stick  to  the  stage.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  extract  the  following  tribute  to  a  very  worthy  coun- 
tryman of  our  own : 

^^  My  friend  Attwood  (a  worthy  man,  and  an  ornament  to  the  musical 
world)  was  Mozart's  favourite  scholar,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
record  what  Mozart  said  to  me  about  him ;  his  words  were,  <  Attwood  is 
a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  a£Pection  and  esteem  ;  he  conducts 
himself  with  great  propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  teiting  you,  that 
he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any  sehohur  I  ever  had^  aM  I  prediet 
that  he  will  prove  a  sound  musician.'  *' 

While  he  was  at  Vienna,  Storace  all  on  a  sudden,  in  the  middle 
of  an  opera,  lost  her  voice,  and  was  unable  to  sing  for  five  months* 
Her  brother  Stephen  produced  an  opera  founded  on  the  Comedy 
of  Errorsy  in  which  much  of  the  beautiful  music,  afterwards 
adapted  to  No  Songy  No  Supper  9Mkd  the  Piraies^  was  first  made 
known  to  the  English  public* 

The  following  anecdotes  are  curious  : 
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<^  Cast!  was  a  remarkably  quick  writer ;  in  a  short  time  be  finished  his 
drama,  entitled,  <  II  Re  Teodoro.'  It  was  said,  Joseph  II.  gave  him  the 
subject,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  King  of  Sweden,  but 
the  fact  I  believe  was  never  ascertained.  Tne  characters  of  the  drama 
were  Teodoro,  Signor  Mandini ;  Taddeo,  the  Venetian  innkeeper,  Ben- 
uci ;  the  sultan  Achmet,  Bussani ;  his  sultana,  Sig^nora  Laschi ;  Lisetta, 
daughter  to  the  innkeeper,  Signora.  Storace;  and  Sandrino,  her  lover, 
Signor  Yiganoni :  all  these  performers  were  excellent  in  their  way,  and 
their  characters  strongly  pburtrayed ;  but  the  most  marked  part,  and  on 
which  the  able  Casti  had  bestowed  the  most  pains,  was  that  of  Gaforio,  the 
king's  secretary.  This  character  was  written  avowedly,  as  a  satire  on 
General  Paoli,  and  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  Casti  declared,  there 
was  not  a  person  in  our  company  (not  otherwise  employed  in  the  opera) 
capable  or  undertaking  this  part.  It  was  decided,  tnerefore,  by  the 
directors  of  the  theatre,  to  send  immediately  to  Venice,  to  engage  Signor 
Blasi,  at  any  price,  t6  come  and  play  it.  This  delayed  us  a  little,  and  in 
the  interim,  Storace  ffave  a  quartet  party  to  his  friends.  The  players  were 
tolerable,  not  one  of  uem  excelled  on  the  instrument  he  played ;  but  there 
was  a  littfe  science  among  them,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  acknowledged 
when  I  name  them  : 

The  First  Violin ^ Haydn. 

Second  Violin Baron  Dittersdorf. 

Violoncello    Vanhall. 

Tenor     Mozart. 

^^  The  poet  Caati  and  Paesielio  formed  part  of  the  audience.  I  was 
there,  and  a  greater  treat  or  a  more  remarkable  one  cannot  be  imagined. 

"  On  the  particular  evening  to  which  I  am  now  specially  referring,  after 
the  musical  feast  was  over,  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper,  and  became 
joyous  and  lively  in  the  extreme.  After  several  songs  had  been  sung, 
Storace,  who  was  present,  asked  me  to  give  them  the  Canzonnetta.  Now 
thereby  hung  a  tale,  new  to  the  company  !  The  truth  was  this  : — There 
was  an  old  miser  of  the  name  of  Varesi  living  at  Vienna,  who  absolutely 
denied  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  made  up  his  meals 
by  pilfering  fruits  and  sweetmeats  from  the  parties  to  which  he  was  invited ; 
the  canzonetta  for  which  Storace  asked,  he  was  particularly  fond  of  singing 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  gestures,  and  a 
shake  of  the  head  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  this  imitation  which  I  was  called  upon 
1o  exhibit,  and  I  did  so.  During  my  performance,  I  perceived  Casti  par- 
ticularly attentive,  and  when  I  bad  finished,  he  turned  to  Paesielio,  and 
said,  ^  This  is  the  very  fellow  to  act  the  character  of  Gafferio,  in  our 
opera ;  this  boy  shall  be  our  old  man !  and  if  he  keep  old  Varesi  in  his  eye 
when  he  acts  it,  I  will  answer  for  his  success.'  The  opera  was  brought  out, 
the  drama  was  excellent,  and  the  music  was  acknowledged  the  cKef^d^tewore 
of  Paesielio.  Overflowing  houses  for  three  successive  seasons,  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  merits.  I  played  the  old  man,  and  although  really  little  more 
than  a  boy,  never  lost  sight  of  the  charapter  I  was  personating  for  a 
moment* 

^^  After  the  first  night's  performance,  his  Majesty,  the,  Emperor,  was 
pleased  to  have  it  signified  to  me,  through  Prince  Rosenburg,  tnat  he  was 
so  much  surprised  and  pleased  with  his  performance,  that  he  had  ordered 
an  addition  to  my  salary  of  one  hundred  zeochinos  per  annum,  (about  fifty 
pounds  British)  which  I  ever  after  enjoyed,  during  my  stay  at  Vienna ;  in 
short,  wherever  I  went  I  was  nicknamed  Old  Gafferio." 
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.  We  are  always  gratified  at  meetiDg  with  tlie  dae  approbation 
of  Handel  amongst  great  artists.    One  day  Gluck  said  to  Kelly^ 

<<  <  Follow  me  upstairs.  Sir,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  one,  whom,  all 
my  life,  I  have  made  my  study,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate/  I  followed 
him  into  his  bed-room,  and,  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  saw  a  full- 
length  picture  of  Handel,  in  a  rich  frame*  ^  There,  Sir,'  said  he,  ^  is  the 
portrait  of  the  inspired  master  of  our  art ;  when  I  open  my  eyes  in  the 
morning,  I  look  upon  him  with  reverential  awe,  and  acknowledge  him  as 
such,  and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  your  country  for  having  distinguished 
and  cherished  his  gigantic  genius." 

Kelly  it  seems  was  one  of  the  original  actors  in  Mozart's  Jt- 
gwroy  of  which  event  he  gives  this  interesting  narrative  : 

<<  Of  all  the  performers  in  this  opera  at  that  time,  but  one  survives— my- 
self. It  was  allowed  that  never  was  opera  stronger  cast.  I  have  seen  it 
performed  at  different  periods  in  other  countries,  and  well  too,  but  no  more 
to  compare  with  its  original  performance  than  liffht^k  to  darkness.  All  the 
driginal  performers  had  the  advantage  of  the  mstructionof  the  composer, 
who  transfused  into  their  minds  his  inspiretd  meaning.  I  never  shall  forget 
his  little  animated  countenance,  when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of 
genius ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it,  as  it  would  be  to  paint  sun-beams. 

^^  I  called  on  him  one  evening,  he  said  to  me,  <  I  have  just  finished  a  little 
duet  for  my  opera,  you  shall  hear  it.'  He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  we 
saiifi^  it.  I  was  delighted  yrith  it,  and  the  musical  world  will  give  me  credit 
for  Deinff  so,  when  I  mention  the  duet,  sung  by  Count  Almaviva  and  Susan, 
^Crudefperch^  finora  farmi  lan&fuire  cosi.'  A  more  delicious  morceau 
never  was  penned  by  man,  and  it  has  oflen  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me, 
to  have  been  the  first  who  heard  it,  and  to  have  sun?  it  with  its  greatly  gifted 
composer.  I  remember  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  full  band,  Mozart 
was  on  the  staf  e  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-laced  cocked  hat,  giving 
the  time  of  the  music  to  the  orcnestra.  Figaro's  song,  <  Non  pii^  andrai 
fitrfallone  amoroso,'  Benuci  gave,  with  the  greatest  animation,  and  power 
of  voice.  •* 

^  I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who,  sotto  voce^  was  repeating,  Bravo ! 
Bravo !  Benuci ;  and  when  Benuci  came  to  the  fine  passage,  <  Chernbtnci, 
alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar,'  which  he  gave  out  with  Stentorian  lungs, 
the  effect  was  electricity  itself,  for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage, 
and  those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  voci- 
ferated Bravo !  Bravo  !  Maestro.  Viva,  viva,  grande  Mozart.  Those  in 
the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never  have  ceased  applauding,  by  beating 
the  bows  of  their  violins  against  the  music  desks.  The  little  man  acknow- 
ledged, by  repeated  obeisances,  his  thanks  for  the  distinguished  mark  of 
enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  upon  him. 

^<  The  same  meed  of  approbation  was  given  to  the  finale  at  the  end  of 
(he  first  act ;  that  piece  of  music  alone,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  had  never  com- 
posed any  thing  else  good,  would  have  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  master 
of  his  art.  In  the  sestetto,  in  the  second  act,  (which  was  Mozart's  favourite 
piece  of  the  whole  opera,)  I  had  a  very  conspicuous  part,  as  the  Stuttering 
Judge.  All  through  the  piece  I  was  to  stutter ;  but  in  the  sestetto,  Mozart 
requested  I  would  not,  for  if  I  did,  I  should  spoil  his  music.  I  told  him, 
that  although  it  might  appear  very  presumptuous  in  a  lad  like  me  to  differ 
with  him  on  this  point,  I  aid,  and  was  sure,  the  way  in  which  I  intended  to 
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iiitrodace  the  tiuUering^,  would  not  inteifore  wiib  the  other  parts,  but  pro- 
duce an  effect ;  besides,  it  certainly  was  not  in  nature,  that  1  should  stutter 
all  through  the  part,  and  when  I  came  to  the  sestetto  speak  plain ;  and 
after  that  piece  of  music  was  over,  return  to  sintterine ;  and,  I  added, 
(apologizing  at  the  same  time,  for  my  apparent  want  of  deference  and  re* 
spect  in  placing  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  great  Mozart,)  that 
unless  I  was  allowed  to  perform  the  part  as  I  wished,  I  would  not  perform 
it  at  all. 

^^  Mozart  at  last  consented  that  I  should  have  my  own  way,  but  doubted 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Crowded  houses  proved  that  nothing  ever 
on  the  stage  produced  a  mose  powerful  effect ;  the  audience  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  in  which  Mozart  himself  joined.  The  Emperor  repeatedly 
eried  out  Bravo  !  and  the  piece  was  loudly  applauded  and  encored.  When 
the  ouera  was  over,  Mozart  came  on  the  stage  to  me,  and  shaking  me  by 
both  nands,  said,  ^  Bravo  !  young  man,  I  feel  obliged  to  you ;  and  acknow- 
ledge you  to  have  been  in  the  right,  and  myself  in  the  wrong.*  There  was 
certainly  a  risk  run,  but  I  felt  within  myself  I  could  give  the  effect  I  wished, 
and  the  event  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

<^  I  have  seen  the  opera  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  and  never  saw  the 
judge  pourtrayed  as  a  stutterer,  and  the  scene  was  often  totally  omitted.  I 
played  it  as  a  stupid  old  man,  though  at  the  time  I  was  a  beardless  stripling. 
At  the  end  of  the  opera,  I  thought  the  audience  would  never  have  done 
applauding  and  calling  for  Mozart,  almost  every  piece  was  encored,  which 
prolongea  it  nearly  to  the  length  of  two  operas,  and  induced  the  Emperor 
to  issue  an  order  on  the  second  representation,  that  no  piece  of  music  should 
be  encored.  Never  was  anv  thmg  more  complete,  than  the  triumph  of 
Mozart,  and  his  <  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  to  which  numerous  overflowing 
audiences  bore  witness.'* 

Mr.  Kelly  soon  after  passed  over  to  England,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  England  at  Drury  Lane  as  Lionel^  on  the  80th  of 
April)  1787.  He  assisted  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  and 
relates  that  the  King  first  suggested  that  the  first  gprt  of  ^^  Lift  up 
your  headSf^*  in  the  Messiah^  should  be  sung  by  the  principal 
singers  only,  and  the  chorus  come  in  at  ^^  He  is  the  King  of 
Olory.^*  ^^The  effect  was  awful  and  sublime."  From  England 
he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  played  twelve  nights,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  his  countrymen.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  introduced  Martini's  duet,  ^<  Pace  cara  mia  sposa^*  to  the 
words,  ^^  O  thou  xoert  born  to  please  me,"  which  he  sung  with  Mrs. 
Crouch,  and  which  became  so  exceedingly  popular.  They  left 
Holyhead  for  an  engagement  at  York,  and  hearing  that  Tate 
Wilkinson,  the  then  manager,  loved  French  cookery,  hated  large 
joints,  and  above  all  a  round  of  beef,  they  played  him  the  trick 
that  is  told  below. 

^<  We  got  to  the  inn  at  York  just  at  supper  time.  I  saw  in  the  larder  a 
huge  round  of  beef;  I  ordered  it  up,  and  had  it  put  on  the  table  before 
me ;  I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  my 
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shirt,  unbuttoned  iny  collar,  took  off  my  cravat,  and  put  on  a  red  woollen 
nig^htcap ;  thus  disrobed,  and  with  a  lar^e  carvin||^->knit«  in  my  hand^  I  was 
Mzingr  with  seeming'  delight  on  the  round  of  beef,  at  the  moment  Manager 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Crouch  had  previously  sent,  entered  the  house.-^ 
He  had  never  seen  me ;  he  went  up  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  and  congratulated  her 
on  her  arrival  in  York  ;.  turning  from  her,  he  espied  me,  and  starting  back, 
exclaimed, 

"  *  Ugh !  Ma'am,  who  is  that,  with  the  enormous  round  of  beef  before 
bim ! — How  the  devil  came  he  here,  Ma*am  ?^  Mrs.  Crouch  said,  with  a 
serious  countenance,  '  that  is  Mr.  Kelly,  whom  you  have  engaged  to  sing 
with  me.' 

"  <  What,  that  figure  !'  said  Tate,—*  what,  that  my  Lord  Aimworth, — 
my  Lionel,-«-my  Young  Meadows ! — Ugh !  send  him  away,  Ma'am  !  send 
him  back  to  Drury  Lane !  send  him  to  Vienna !  I  never  can  produce  such 
a  thing  as  that  to  a  York  audience.  Ma'am.' 

"  While  he  was  abusing  the  bad  taste  of  the  Drury  Lane  managers  and 
those  of  Vienna,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  dressed  myself,  and  in  propriA 
person&y  was  introduced  to  Tate,  who  participated  in  the  joke,  and  laughed 
heartily,  and  ever  after  we  were  the  greatest  friends." 

Mad.  Mara  took  a  prejudice  against  him  it  seems,  but  he  had 
the  fortune  to  recommend  himself  to  her  good  graces,  malgr^  her 
dislike  to  his  singing,  by  procuring  some  porter  for  a  friend  of 
her's  at  the  theatre  one  night.  This  courtesy  she  rewarded  by 
playing  Mandane  for  his  benefit.  This  anecdote  U  only  one 
amongst  many  proofs  of  his  readiness  to  oblige,  which  we  conceive 
to  have  been  one  of  the  secrets  that  obtained  for  him  such  uni- 
versal admittance  into  all  classes  of  society.  He  was  soon  after 
engaged  at  the  Ancient  Concert.  Being  appointed  to  sing  the 
laughing  song  from  U Allegro^  and  determined  to  sing  it  his  own 
way,  he  says — 

^^  The  effect  produced  justified  the  experiment ;  instead  of  singing  \i 
with  the  serious  tameness  of  Harrison,  I  laughed  all  through  it^  as  I  con- 
ceived it  ought  to  be  sung,  and  as  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser :  the  infection  ran ;  and  their  Majesties,  and  the  whole  audience;  as 
well  as  the  orchestra,  were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  a  signal  was  given 
from  the  royal  box  to  repeat  it,  and  I  sang  it  again  with  increased  effect. 

^^  Mr.  Bates  assured  me,  that  if  I  had  rehearsed  it  in  the  morning,  as  I 
sang  it  at  night,  he  would  have  prohibited  my  experiment.  I  sang  it  five 
times  in  the  course  of  that  season  by  special  desire.^ 

For  the  truth  of  the  following  story  we  can  avouch  : 
^^  In  the  month  of  October,  there  was  a  grand  musical  festival  at  Nor- 
wich. Madame  Mara  was  engaged  there^  and  so  was  I,  as  principal  tenor 
singer.  The  first  performance  was  ^  The  Messiah,'  which  I  was  to  open 
on  the  Thursday  morning.  I  was  to  quit  town  on  the  Tuesday,  but  on 
Monday  night  I  received  an  order  not  on  any  account  to  leave  London  ; 
for  Mr.  Sheridan  had  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  have  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  performed ;  and  against  his  decree  there  was  no  appeal.    It  was 
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market-day  at  Norwich,  and  as  I  drove  in^  the  good  folks  stared  and  won- 
dered to  nee  me,  getting  my  bair  dressed  in  the  carriage ;  however,  I 
reached  the  church-door  just  as  the  overture  to  ^  The  Messiah,*  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  orchestra,  opened  the 
^  Oratorio,'  ami  never  was  in  better  voice,  although  naturally  much 
fatigued.'^ 

A  trip  which  he  made  to  Paris  is  the  vehicle  of  much  amusing 
anecdote,  but  there  is  nothing  that  particularly  refers  to  music. 
It  was  here  the  first  idea  of  Blue  Beard  was  taken. 

We  find  ourselves  so  liable  to  detention  at  every  page  of  these 
amusing  volumes,  that  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  extracts, 
but  we  cannot  pass  over  two  anecdotes  of  Sheridan,  which  ought 
to  have  been  in  Mr.  Moore's  Biography. 

<<  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  power  of  raising  money 
when  pushed  hard ;  and  one  among  the  rest,  I  confess  even  astonished  me. 
He  was  once  3000/.  in  arrear  wiu  the  performers  of  the  Italian  opera : 
payment  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  and  they  bore  the  repeated  postbone- 
ments  with  Christian  patience ;  but,  at  last,  even  their  docility  revoUea,  and 
finding  all  the  tales  of  hope  flattering,  they  met,  and  resolved  not  to  per- 
form any  longer  until  they  were  paid.  As  manager,  I  accordingly  received 
on  the  miturday  morning  their  written  declaration,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  appear  at  night.  On  getting  this,  I  went  to  Messrs.  Morland's  bank- 
ing house,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  request  some  advances,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
performers  fi>r  the  moment;  but,  alas!  my  appeal  was  vain,  and  the 
Dankers  were  inexorable — ^they,  like  the  singers,  were  worn  out,  and 
assured  me,  with  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  not  advance  another  shil- 
ling either  to  Mr.  Sheridan  or  the  concern,  for  they  were  already  too  deep 
in  arrear  themselves. 

^^  This  was^a  pozer ;  and  with  a  heart  rather  sad  I  went  to  Hertford-street, 
Mayfair,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  at  that  time  had  not  risen.  Having  sent  him 
np  word  of  the  urgency  of  my  business,  after  keeping  me  waiting  rather 
more  than  two  hours  in  the  greatest  anxiety  9  he  came  out  of  his  bed-room. 
I  told  him  unless  he  could  raise  3000^  the  theatre  must  be  shut  np,  and  he, 
and  all  belonging  to  the  establishment,  be  digraced. 

^^  Three  thousand  pounds,  Kelly !  there  is  no  such  sum  in  nature,^  said 
he,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  nay,  more  than  I  could  have  imagined 
a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  capable  of.  ^  Are  you  an  admirer  of 
Shakspeare  ?' 

^^  To  be  sure  I  am,*'  sud  I ;  <  but  what  has  Shakspeare  to  do  with  3000/. 
or  the  Italian  singers?" 

<<  There  is  one  passage  in  Shakspeare,"  said  he,  <  which  I  have  always 
admired  particularly  ;  and  it  is  that  where  Falstaff  says,  ^  Master  Robert 
Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds.' — ^  Yes,  Sir  John,'  says  Shallow, 
^  which  I  beg  you  will  let  ine  take  home  with  me.'— ^  That  may  not  so  easy 
be,  Ma<«ter  EU>bert  Shallow,'  replies  Falstaff;  and  so  say  I  unto  thee.  Master 
Mich  Kelly,  to  get  three  thousand  ponnds  may  not  so  easy  be. 

<<Then,  Sir,",  said  I,  ^  there  is  no  alternative  but  closing  the  Opera 
House ;'  and  not  quite  pleased  with  his  apparentcarelessness,  I  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  bade  me  stop,  ring  the  bell,  and  order  a  hackney  •coach. 
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He  then  sat  down,  and  read  the  newspaper,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  while  I 
was  in.  an  agony  of  anxiety.  When  the  coach  came,  he  desired  me  to  get 
into  it,  and  order  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Morland%  and  to  Morland'M 
we  went;  there  he  got  out,  and  I  remained  in  the  carriage  in  a  state  of 
nervous  suspense  not  to  be  described ;  but  in  less  than  a  qnarter  of  an  hour, 
to  my  joy  and  surprise,  out  he  came,  with  3000/.  in  bank  notes  in  his  hand. 
By  what  hocus-pocus  he  got  it,  I  never  knew,  nor  can  1  imagine  even  at 
this  moment,  but  certes  he  brought  it  to  me,  out  of  the  very  house  where, 
an  hour  or  two  before,  the  firm  had  sworn  that  they  would  not  advance  him 
another  sixpence. 

^^  He  saw,  by  my  countenance,  the  emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure  his 
appearance,  so  provided,  had  excited,  and  laughmg,  bid  me  take  the 
money  to  the  treasurer,  but  to  be  sure  to  keep  enough  out  of  it  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  native  oysters,  which  he  would  come  and  roasi  at  night,  at  ray 
house  in  Suffolk  Street. 

^^  Another  instance  of  his  neglect  for  his  own  interest  came  (amongst 
many  others)  to  ■  my  knowledge.  He  had  a  particular  desire  to  have  an 
audience  of  his  late  Majesty,  who  was  then  at  Windsor ;  it  was  on  some 
point  which  he  wished  to  carry,  for  the  good  of  the  theatre.  He  mentioned 
It  to  his  present  Majesty,  who,  with  the  kindness  which  on  every  occasion  he 
shewed  tiim,  did  him  the  honour  to  say,  that  he  would  take  him  to  Windsor 
himself,  and  appointed  him  to  be  at  Carlton  House,  to 'set  off  with  his  Royal 
Highness  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  called  upon  me,  and  said,  ^  My 
dear  Mic,  I  am  going  to  Windsor  with  the  Prince  the  day  after  to-morrow  ; 
I  must  be  with  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  a  moment,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  at  that  early  hour,  you  must  give  me  a  bed  at  your  house ; 
I  shall  then  only  have  to  cross  the  way  to  Carlton  House,  and  be  punctual 
to  the  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness.' 

^^  I  haa  no  bed  to  offer  him  but  my  own,  which  I  ordered  to  be  got  in 
readiness  for  him ;  and  he,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Ward,  came  to 
dinner  with  me.  Amongst  other  things  at  table,  there  was  a  roast  neck  of 
mutton,  which  was  sent  away  untouched.  As  the  servant  was  taking  it  cut 
of  the  room,  I  observed,  ^  There  goes  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king ;'  alluding  to 
his  late  Majesty's  known  partiality  for  that  particular  dish. 

<^  The  next  morning  I  went  out  of  town,  to  dine  and  sleep,  purposely  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Sheridan  with  my  bed  ;  and  got  home  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  told  by  my  servant  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  up-stairs  stilly  fast  asleep — that  he  had  l>een  sent  for,  several  times^ 
from  Carlton  House,  but  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  get  up. 

<^  It  appears  that,  in  about  an  nour  after  I  had  quitted  town,  he  called  at 
the  saloon,  and  told  my  servant-maid,  that  <  he  knew  she  had  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  king,  in  the  house,  a  eold  roast  neck  of  mutton,'  and  asked  her,  if  the 
had  any  wine.  She  told  him  there  were,  in  a  closet,  five  bottles  of  port, 
two  of  madeira,  and  one  of  brandy,  the  whole  of  which,  I  found  that  he, 
Richardson,  and  Charles  Ward,  after  eating  the  neck  of  mutton  for  dinner, 
had  consumed  :^-on  hearing  this,  it  was  easy  to  account  for  his  drowsiness 
in  the  morning.  He  was  not  able  to  raise  his  head  from  his  pillow,  nor  did 
he  get  out  of  oed  until  seven  o'clock,  when  he  had  somexlinner." 

Neither  can  we  omit  circumstances  so  interesting  as  the  facts 
relating  to  the  death  of  poor  Stephen  Storace. 

"  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  12,  1796,  was  the  first  representation 
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of  the  ^  Iron  Chest,*  written  by  my  friend  George  Colnian.     The  music, 
composed  by  Storace,  was,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  his  premature  and 
lamented  death.     On  the  first  rehearsal,  although  labouring  under  a  severe 
attack  of  gout  and  fever,  after  having  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  many 
days,  he  insisted  upon  being  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  carried  in  a 
sedan-chair  to  the  cold  stage  of  the  playhouse.   The  entreaties  and  prayers 
of  his  family  were  of  no  avail, — go  he  would  ;  he  went,  and  remained  there 
to  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.     The  agony  I  suffered,  during  the  time,  is 
beyond  my  power  of  description.     He  went  home  to  his  bed,  whence  he 
never  rose  again.     The  last  twelve  bars  of  music  he  ever  wrote,  were  the 
subject  of  the  song  (and  a  beautiful  subject  it  is),  ^  When  the  robber  his 
victim  had  noted ;'  which  I  sang  in  the  character  of  Captain  Armstrong. 
I  called  upon  him,  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  he  haa  been  at  the  re- 
hearsal ;  he  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-*side,  and  pressing  my  hand  said, — ^  My 
dear  Mic,  I  have  tried  to  finish  your  song,  but  find  myself  unable  to  accom- 
plish it ;  I  must  be  ill  indeed,  when  I  can't  write  for  you,  who  have  given 
so  much  eilergy  to  my  compositions.     I  leave  you  the  subject  of  your  song, 
and  beg  you  will  finish  it  yourself;  no  one  can  do  it  better ;  and  my  last 
request  is,  that  you  will  let  no  one  else  meddle  with  it.*     Saying  these 
words,  he  turned  on  his  side,  and  fell  into  a  slumber ;  and  never,  never  did 
I  see  him  more  !  " 

It  argues  good  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  good  qualities  on  the 
other,  when  we  find  a  rival  thus  speaking  of  a  successful  com- 
petitor. 

^^  Braham  was  Rauzzini's  favourite  schojar,  and  invariably  made  a  point 
of  attending ;  no  pecuniary  advantages  derivable  from  any  other  source, 
ever  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  opportunity  of  serving  his  old  master  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  kindness  which  Rauzzini  always  spoke  of  in  terms 
of  the  highest  gratitude.  Happy  have  I  ever  been  to  join  in  such  praises, 
having  dways  found  Bratiam,  from  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  to  tne  present  moment,  liberal  and  kind  towards  me,  personally, 
.and  ever  ready  to  give  his  support  and  approbation  to  merit  wherever  he 
found  it.  Aware,  as  he  must  be,  of  his  own  superior  talent,  he  is  above 
envy,  and  possesses  professionally,  and  in  every  other  sense  of  the  words,  a 
clear  understanding,  sound  sense,  and  accurate  judgment.'* 

He  thus  characterizes  Naldi : 

^^  In  the  same  season,  the  Italian  Opera  acquired  a  powerful  acquisition 
in  Naldi,  the  celebrated  buffo  singer,  who  made  his  dSbut  in  a  comic  opera, 
entitled  ^Le  Due  Nozze  ed  un  sol  Marito,'  and  was  received  with  great 
and  deserved  applause — he  was  a  fine  comic  actor.  His  performance  in '  II 
Fanatico  per  la  Musica,'  was  unique ;  he  was  besides,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  a  spood  performer  on  the  violoncello.  I  always  had  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  Naldi— he  was  a  fine  generous  fellow.  Mr' hen  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Opera  House,  Morelli,  the  once  fine  bass  singer,  was  discharged,  and 
from  an  inordinate  passion  which  he  had  for  insuring  in  the  lottery,  was 
steeped  in  poverty.  Naldi.  until  the  day  of  his  death,  furnished  him  with 
every  necessary  of  |^fe^  ana  allowed  him  a  weekly  stipend  of  two  guineas 
for  his  pocket,  which  was  regularly  transmitted  to  him  every  Saturday  night. 
'^  Naldi,  previous  \p  the  Revolution,  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  emi- 
nence at  Bologna ;  he  was  an  exq^ellent  scholar,  and  his  manners  were  those 
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of  an  extremely  well-bred  man.  I«ilee  mwiy  others  of  his  lU-fated  country- 
men, he  was  obliged  to  quit  bis  native  city,  and  make  a  profession  of  that^ 
which  he  bad  only  studied  as  an  aeeoalplisiHnent.  Whilst  performing  at 
Venice,  the  beauteous  eyes  of  Madasne  Vigano^  a  celebrated!  idaMer,  en- 
slaved his  heart.  They  went  to  Lbbtfn,  both  liaving  an  engagement  at  the 
Italian  Opera-house  there.  He  remained  many  seasons  in  London,  a  justly 
deserved  favourite.  His  ill  stars  took  him  to  Paris,  where,  one  day,  just 
before  dinner^  at  his  frieild  Garcia's  house^  in  the  year  1831,  he  waaahew- 
ing  the  method  of  cooking  by  steam,  with  a  portalle  apparatoa  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  some  derangement  of  the  machi- 
nery, an  explosion  took  pface,  by  which  he  was  intantaneously  killed.^' 

Of  Madame  Catalani  he  says — 

<^  I  could  relate  numberless  traits  of  Modoess ;  no  woman  was  ever  tm^e 
charitable  or  kind-hearted;,  and  as  tor  the  quality  of  her' mitid^  I  never 
knew  a  more  perfect  child  of  nature. 

<<  At  Bangor,  she  heard  the  W«lch  harp  for  the  first  time.  The  old 
blind  harper  of  the  house  was  in  the  kitchen ;  thither  she  went,  and  seemed 
delighted  with  the  wild  ami  plaintive  musi4^  which  he  played.  But  when  he 
struck  up  a  Welsh  iig,  she  started  up  befbre  all  the  servants  in  the  kitchen, 
and  danced  as  if  she  were  wild.  I  thought  she  never  would  have  ceased. 
'  At  length,  however,  she  finished  ;  and,  on  quitting  the  kitchen,  gave  the 
harper  two  guineas." 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  and  we  have  heard  numberless  stories 
in  corroboration,  that  Kelly  could  neitber  harmonize  correctly 
nor  even  put  bis  melodies  into  their  just  notation.  His  con- 
cluding pages  contradict  these  statements  so  plainly,  that  in  jus- 
tice we  extract  the  list  of  his  works.    He  writes — 

^^  Between  the  years  1797  and  1821,  I  produced  at  different  theatres, 
sixty-two  pieces,  by  far  the  greatest  number  oroduced  by  anv  one  English 
composer,  Bishop  excepted.  Most  of  them,  I  have  the  salisniction  to  say, 
have  been  received  by  the  public  with  favour,  and  I  have  thought  it  might 
not  be  disagreeable  to  ray  friends  to  see  a  list  of  them,  for  which  reason  I 
have  subjoined  the  titles,  dates,  the  names  of  their  authors,  and  the  theatres 
where  they  were  performed. 

False  Appearances  •  • .   Genera]  Gonway  Drury  Lane  . .  1789 

Fashionaole  Friends  . .  Ibid         . .  1780 

A  Friend  in  Need  .  • .  •  Prince  Iloare  .         Ibid         . .       9th  Feb.  1797 
Last  of  the  Family  ....  Cumberland   . .         Ibid         . .     8th  May,  1797 

Chimney  Comer Walsh  Porter . .         Ibid         . .       7th  Oct.  1797 

Castle  Spectre M.  G.  Lewis  . .         Ibid         • .     I4th  Dec.  1797 

Blue  Beard  G.Colman....         Ibid         ..     10th Jan.  1798 

Outlaws Franklin Ibid         ..     16th  Oct.  1798 

Captive  of  Spielberg  • .   Prince  Hoare  .         Ibid         . .  '  Oct.  1798 

Aurelia  and  Miranda  . .   Boaden   ••••••         Ibid         .  •    29th  Dec.  1798 

Feudal  Times G.  Colman..,.         Ibid  .      ..     l^h  Jan.  1799 

Pizarro    Sheridan    Ibid         ..    Mth  May,  1799 

Of  A^e  To-morrow  . .  Dibdin Ibid         . .       1st  Feb.  1800 

De  ^^ntford Miss  Baillie  . . .         Ibid         • .  99th  April,  1800 

Indian   Fenwick   Ibid         ..       6th  Oct*  1800 
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(Translated  from" 
the  French  I  ^ 
Hdcrofty  and  , 

adapted  to  the  |^DruryLane  •  •  24th  Feb.  1801 

Adelmorn   •• M.G.Lewis..'      Ibid        ..  4th  May ,  1801 

Gipsey  Prince T.  Moore   •  • .  •  Hay  market ,.  •  24th  July,  1801 

Urania • Hon.  W.Spencer  Drury  Lane  •  •  22d  Jan.  1802 

Algonah Cobb  ••••,•••         Ibid         ..  SOth Apr il^  1802 

House  to  be  Sold Cobb   Ibid         ..  17th  Nov.  1802 

Hero  of  the  North  . . .  Dimond Ibid         •  •  19th  Feb.  1803 

Marriage  Promise  ...  Allingham  ••••        Ibid        ..  26th  April,  1803 

'^miS'!!?!!?!'^"}   G.Colman....  Haymarket  ..  25th  July,  1803 

Cinderella  • Mr.  James  •  •  •  •  Drury  Lane  . .  8th  Jan.  1804 

Counterfeit   Franklin Ibid         ..  13th  Mar.  1804 

Hunter  of  the  Alps  ..•  Dimond Haymarket  ..  3d  July,  1804 

Gay  Deceivers G.  Colman  •  •  •  •         Ibid         . .  22d  Aug.  1804 

Blind  Bargain Reynolds Covent  Garden  24th  Oct.  1804 

The  Land  we  live  in  . .  Holt Druiy  Lane  .  •  2dth  Dec.  1804 

Honey  Moon Tobin Ibid         ..  3l8t  Jan.  1805 

Prior  Claim Pye  and  Arnold         Ibid         . .  29th  Oct.  1805 

Touth,  Love,  and  Folly    Dimond Ibid         . .  23d  May,  1 805 

We  fly  by  Nig^t G.  Colmaa  • . .  Covent  Garden  28th  Jan.  1 806 

Forty  Thieves Ward Drury  Lane  . .  8th  April,  1806 

Adrian  and  Orilla  ....   Dimond  •••...  Covent  Garden  15th  Nov.  1806 

Young  Hussar  ••••...   Dimond  • Drury  Lane  . .  12th  Mar.  1 80^ 

Town  and  Country  •  •  •  Morton   Covent  Garden  10th  Mar.  1807 

Wood  Dsemon M.  G.  Lewis  . .  Drury  Lane  . .  Ist  April,  1807 

House  of  Morville  ....  Lake     Ibid         . .  23d  April,  1 807 

Adelgitha M.  G.  Lewis  .  •         Ibid         . .  30th  April,  1807 

Time's  a  Tell  Tale  . . .  H.  Siddons  •  •  •  •         Ibid         . .  27th  Oct.  1807 

Jew  of  Mogadore  •  •  •  •  Cumberland   .  •         Ibid         •  •  3d  May,  1808 

Africans G.  Colman  ....   Haymarket  . .  29th  July,  1808 

Venoni  .  • M.  G.  Lewis  . .  Drury  Lane  .  •  Ist  Dec.  1808 

Foundling  of  the  Forest  Dimond Haymarket  . .  9th  July,  1809 

Jubilee Arnold  •.• Lyceum 25th  Oct.  1809 

GustavusVasa   Dimond  •••...  Covent  Garden  26th  Nov.  1810 

Ballet  •••• Des  Hayes....  Opera  House.  1810 

Peasant  Boy  •• Dimond  ..••..  Lyceum 3l8t  Jan.  1811 

Royal  Oak Dimond Haymarket  • .  10th  June,  181 1 

One  o'Clock    M.  G.  Lewis  . .  Ist  Aug.  181 1 

Absent  Apothecary   ..   Horace  Smith  .  Drury  Lane..  10th  Feb.  1813 

Russians T.Sheridan...         Ibid         ..  13th  May,  1813 

Pog,ortheSequeltoJ                                      ,^.j  16th  June,  1813 

Beggars*  Opera. .  )             *  ' 

Illusion Arnold Ibid         ..  25th  Nov.  1813 

Pantomime  Dibdin Ibid         ..  26th  Deci  1813 

Remorse   Coleridge    ... .         Ibid         ..  23d  Jan.  1814 

Unknown  Guest  .  • .  •  •  Arnold Ibid         . .  20th  Mar.  1815 

Fall  of  Taranto Dimond Covent  Garden  1817 
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Bride  of  Abydos Dimond Druiy  Lane  . .       5th  Feb.  1818 

Abudah   ..'. Planche   Ibid         ..  1  Sth  April,  181 » 

Lady  and  the  Devil    ..   Dimond Ibid         ..       3d  May,  1890 

With  a  numerous  list  of  Italian,  English,  and  French  single  Soi^^ 
Duets,  and  Trios. 

Thus  it  is  he  sums  up  the  account  of  his  life  and  adventures. 

<<  I  have  been,  with  little  intermission,  stage^manager  of  the  King** 
Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  nearly  thirty  years,  at  which  establishment 
also,  I  have  performed  as  principal  tenor  singer,  both  in  the  serious  and 
comic  operas.  The  regfular  emolument  for  my  labours,  (and  be  it  known  to 
all,  that  to  manage  an  Italian  Opera  is  a  most  laborious  task)  has  been  the 
use  of  the  house,  and  the  performance  belouflring  to  it,  for  my  annual  bene* 
fit ;  defraying  myself,  however,  every  other  expense  bebnging  to  the 
performance  of  the  night  Through  all  the  changes  of  different  proprietor- 
ships and  lessees,  this  privilege  has  been  invariably  granted  me,  as  a  re- 
ward for  long  service. 

<<  When  iwithdrew  from  Drury  Lane  Theatire,  as  a  performer,  I  com- 
muted a  very  large  claim  upon  the  property,  for  a  small  annuity.— This 
agreement  has  been  sanctioned,  and  punctually  fulfilled,  by  all  the  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  who  have  subsequently  formed  the  various  commit- 
tees of  management ;  and,  since  the  termination  of  their  author!^,  has  been 
discharged  with  equal  honour  and  scrupulousness  of  attention,  by  Mr.  £1* 
listen,  the  present  lessee  ;  from  whom  I  have  uniformly  experienced  the 
most  friend^ — nay,  even  brotherly  kindness. 

<^  There  was  also  a  privilege  granted  me,  that  upon  my  benefit  ^  Ae 
Opera  House,  any  performers  attached  to  the  Drury  Lane  estaUishlnent^ 
and  not  employed  tnere  upon  the  same  night,  should  be  available  assistants 
in  whatever  English  drama  I  might  select  for  representation.  It  is  a  proud 

fradfication  to  me,  to  add,  that  in  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  sock  and 
uskin,  I  have  always  found  the  most  cheerful  alacrity  upon  this  occasion.— 
Neither  must  I  omit  to  observe,  that  upon  many  emerffencies,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden,  (although  upon  that  establish- 
ment I  have  no  claim  whatever,)  have,'in  the  most  liberal  manner^  sponta- 
neously obliged  me  with  any  assistance  within  their  power  to  furnish. 
^^  The  gout  has,  of  late  year?,  almost  deprived  me,  of  loco-motion.  Both 


gout  grants  to  its  possessor  a  long  lease  of  life — if  it  be  so,  I  am 
^ase  M  held  at  a  rack-rent*  Upon  the  whole,  however,  although  non  swn 
quaiis  eram,  I  may  yet  say,  that  my  general  health  is  food,  and  my  spirits 
never  better — shall  I  then  complain  of  my  lot?  Forbid  it  heaven !  In  spite 
of  all  the  inflictions  of  my  hereditary  scourge,  I  bow  my  head  submissively, 
and  acknowledge,  with  an  humble,  yet  cheerful  thankfiilness,  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  hath  touched  me  tenderly^ 

^^  One  superior  solace,  under  my  woret  visitations,  I  have  indeed  pos- 
sessed, which  yet  remains  untold.  With  some,  perhaps,  an  avowal  of  it  may 
draw  upon  me,  an  imputation  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  out,  if  I  know  myself, 
gratitude  is  paramount  with  me  to  either  of  those  passions;  and  all  liberal 
spirit<r,  1  trust,  will  excuse  the  apparent  boast.  Let  me  therefore  declare, 
without  equivocation  or  disguise,  that  the  ch  efand  dearest  comfort  remain- 
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ing  to  me  in  this  life,  ii  the  prpujd  connciousness,  ^lai  I  am  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  my  beloved  Monarch.  Even  from  my  earh'est  arrival  in  these 
realms,  where  George  the  Fourth  now  reigns  in  peace  and  glory,  it  was 
my  enviable  fortune  to  be  distinguished  by  the  Royal  Favour ;  and  thcf 
humble  individual,  who,  in  1787,  was  noti<^d  by  the  Prince  df  Wales,  is  still 
remembered  in  1825  by  the  Kino.*' 

The  loii|^  extracts  we  have  made  render  eommeoyt  almost  an- 
neeettary*  They  demonstrate  with  what  natural  •  and  fiuniliar 
ease  the  book  it  is  written,  and  how  perfectly  is  the  transcript  of  the 
scenes  through  which  its  author  has  passed.  Nearly  all  the 
actors  are  men  eminently  distinguished  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
long  known  to  the  world.  The  Emperors  and  Kings  &  Princesses 
of  real  and  of  mimic  life,  are  the  principal  dramatis  persons,  but 
not  without  a  various  admixture  of  characters,  who  though  not  so 
high  are  not  less  great.  It  is  this  even  more  perhaps  than  the 
incidents  which  renders  the  work  so  interesting.  It  has  been  re« 
marked  elsewhere  and  with  justice,  that  scarcely  any  other  art 
than  music  introduces  its  professors  so  commonly  and  so  familiarly 
into  good  society.  We  trust  then  that  so  important  an  incentive 
will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  those  who  are  either  engaged  in  or 
preparing  for  professional  life,  sj nee  it  shews  how  necessary  it  is  to 
implant  and  conjoin  good  principles,  good  education,  and  po- 
lished manners^ith  musical  attainments.  These  must  furnish 
the  ballast  whick  is  to  keep  the  frail  bark  steady  in  the  giddy 
br^esse  of  fortune. 

From  the  book  we  may  turn  to  its  author.  No  man  that  ever 
we  hearil  or  read  of  enjoyed  so  continuous  a  course  of  pleasure- 
able  existence,  which  we  conceive  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to 
success,  but  to  a  temperament  singularly  formed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  happiness  as  fell  to  his  lot.  Considering  the  full 
and  never  ebbing  tide  which  bore  him  along,  Mr.  Kelly  in 
no- part  of  his  book  seems  disposed  to  exaggerate  his  powers  or 
pretensions,  and  perhaps  never  was  so  much  of  real  and  general 
commendation  as  is  implied  in  the  career  he  describes,  so  mo- 
destly indicated.  We  have  then  to  thank  Mr.  Kelly  for  much 
amusement,  with  as  little  alloy  as  in  any  book  of  the  kind  we  ever 
read.  It  will  recommend  itself,  and  find  a  permanent  place  in  the 
libraries  of  all  those  who  desire  to  collect  authentic  biographical 
records  of  the  varied  existence  of  the  race  of  man« 
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2^  Mdographiccny  an  entirely  new  and  highly  amusing  Musical 
H^afk^  by  which  an  interminable  number  of  Melodies  imay  be 
produced^  and  those  Amateurs  who  have  a  taste  for  Poetry  enabled 
to  set  their  Verses  to  Music  for  the  Voice  and  Piano  Forte,  with* 
out  the  necessity  of -a  Scientific  Knowledge  of  the  Art.  Londolfi. 
dementi  and  Co.  and  T.  Lindsay. 

We  have  fnore  than  once,  we  believe,  hazarded  an  assertion, 

that  a  machine  could  be  made  which,  like  the  kaleidoscope  with 

respectto  olijecis  of  vision,  should  multiply  musical  combinations 

in  a  variety  almost  as  endless  and  unpremeditated.    But  here  is  a 

work  which  produces  not  only  airs  but  harmony,  not  only  mere 

music,  bvit  music  that  can  be  adapted  to  regular  strains  of  poetry, 

the  Pleasure  being  previously  determilnied,  and  such  is  the^principle, 

tllat  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  connection  of  passages  of 

dimilar  coiMrnction.    In  a  word,  any  person  who  may  have  a 

desire  to  set  their  own  (or  any  body's)  verses  to  music,  whatever 

be  the  metre,  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  this  contrivance.    But  let 

the  author  speak  for  himself. 

'^  To  such  as  are  wholly  ignorant  of  musical  theory  and  composition,  but 
who  nevertheless  have  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music,  the  Melogri^hicon,  it 
IB  presumed,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable;  and  although  it  may  furnish 
occasional  ideas  even  to  those  who  po^ess  scientific  knowledge,  (for  many 
•f  thepasi^ges  are  sele^ed  fVom  me  works  of  the  most  classic  authors,) 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  addressed  to  the  musical  profession,  who  are  desired 
to  consider  the  work  rather  as  an  amusement  for  the  amateur  than  as  an 
assistance  to  the  professor.*! 

Such  being  thb  humble  but  entertaining  object  of  the  work, 
criticism  has  no  other  jurisdiction  than  to  discuss  how  the  design 
has  been  executed. 

The  introductory  portion  is  a  description  of  the  several  species 
of  feet  and  of  their  combination  in  the  various  Metres,  Iambics, 
Anapaestic,  and  Trochaic.  These  descriptions  have  reference  to 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  musical  powers  which  are  pre- 
sented for  union,  and  thus  the  amateur  is  instructed  not  only  how 
to  adapt  his  versification  to  his  subject,  but  the  music  to  any  com- 
bination of  feet.  The  subdivision  is  by  letters — e.  g.  Iambics. 
Letter  A  contains  twelve  different  bars,  and  each  subsequent  letter 
of  the  alphabet  to  V  has  allotted  to  it  the  same  number.    Thus 
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there  are  two  handred  and  forty  different  bars  to  the  first  species 
of  Iambic,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  to  the  second.  The  mode 
of  connection  is  to  select  any  one  of  the  bars  from  A  and  the  next 
from  B,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  succession.  One  han- 
dred and  ninety-two  bars  are  given  to  the  Anapflestic,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  to  the  Trochaic  Metres.  These  present  an 
infinite  variety. 

The  phrases  are  necessarily  short,  almost  all  syllabic,  and  they 
are  taken  from  the  works  of  modern  composers  of  celebrity. 

As  admirers  and  promoters  of  true  science,  we  can  recommend 
no  royal  roads  to  composition,  no  empirical  substitutions  for  real 
knowledge.  But  to  whomsoever  may  be  desirous  to  try  their  fiincy 
in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  set  musical  phrases  to  their  own 
words,  this  work  presents  an  ingenious,  an  easy,  and  an  entertain- 
ing process.  Nor  can  any  one  predicate  what  sort  of  a  succession 
may  possibly  arise  out  of  the  inexhaustible  number  of  chances 
herein  contained.  We  have  subjoined  two  speciiliens  of  the 
Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres,  from  which  the  reader  will  discover 
of  what  pleasing  effects  the  plan  is  capable. 


A  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on '^  Giovinetto  Cavalier;^* 

by  Pio  Cianchettini.    London.    Preston. 
Tke  MinstreVs  Harp^  arranged  as  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano 

FortCy  with  Flute  Accompaniment  (ad  lib)  ;  by  T.  A.  Rawlings. 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Dulce  Domumy  arranged  as  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte  ; 

by  T.  A.  Rowlings.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on  ^^  Oh  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with 

me;**  by  W.  H.  Steil.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
A  Polonaise  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  Camille  PleyeU    London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 

The  celebrated  romance  and  terzetto  from  //  Crociato^  has  now 
run  the  usual  course  prescribed  to  ^W  favourite  airSy  and  has  been 
arranged  for  the  piano  forte  by  several  different  hands,  yet  it  still 
appears  to  retain  its  attraction,  although  we  must  confess  as  a 
melody  we  think  it  possesses  but  little  beauty,  especially  as  an 
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iDstnimental  piece.  Mr.  Cianchettiiii  has  presented  it  to  us  under 
a  more  novel  and  preferable  form  to  any  it  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed ;  he  has  preserved  its  simplicity  of  character,  while  he  has 
added  sufficient  embellishment  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  piano 
forte  lesson.  It  has  become  under  his  hand  light,  easy,  and 
attractive. 

Mr*  Rawlings  has  given  us  two  very  agreeable  lessons.  The 
rank  which  this  composer  takes  is  so  useful,  and  is  supported  by 
him  with  so  much  ability,  that  each  piece  of  music  which  he  pub- 
lishes assures  its  successor  a  welcome  reception.  The  diverti- 
mento on>^  jDt^/c^  Domum**  is  the  best  of  the  two  before  us,  but 
they  both  possess  their  separate  share  of  attractiveness. 

Mr.  SteiFs  fantasia  is  of  a  high  order,  not  as  to  execution  or 
difficulty,  but  as  to  taste  and  originality,  especially  the  introduc- 
tion and  two  following  pages.  It  is  a  lesson  capable  of  great 
effi?ct,  and  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


Nos.  1  and  2^  of  Petites  Bagatelles  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  T. 

Laiour,    Chappell  and  Co. 
Books  I  an(f2j  of  Cottage  Divertimentos  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by 

P«  A.  CorrL    Chappell  and  Co. 
Three  Sets  of  Pandean  Airs  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Harp;  by 
.  F.  Hummel.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Les  Delices^  Nos.  1,  S,  and  3;  by  F.  L.  Hummel.  Chappell  &  Co. 
The  Warbler  J  consisting  of  hi  Series  of  Lively  Rondos  for  the 

Piano  Forte;  by  J.  Parry.    Gow  and  Son. 

This  list  is  composed  of  lessons  adapted  to  beginners,  and  per- 
haps there  is  not  one  in  the  number  which  is  not  well  calculated 
to  lighten  the  toil  of  the  youthful  student  by  its  attractions.  Mr. 
Latour^s  bagatelles  are  formed  upon  ^^  Fra  Silenzio  e  fra  I'orror,** 
from  II  Crociato^  and  a  pretty  French  air.  They  possess  both  the 
means  of  amusing  and  instructing,  and  display  his  usual  ability. 

Mr.  Corri*s  divertimentos   (six   in   number)    are  easier,   but 

scarcely  less  clever,  and  containing  perhaps  even  more  to  enliven 

and  please  the  ear. 

2s  a 
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AJjr.  HmnmQPs  ]Pan4eaii  airs  are  a  very  good  sele^tioo,  ar- 
rangeciei&ctively^  and  likely,  to  please  fpr  briUifUdcy  ai^l  fac^Ujty) 
with  reference  to  either  instrument.  His  ^^D^lic^s^'*  wl|icl|.Wie. 
suppose  are  either,  for  the  piano  fprte  or  harp,  consist,  of  QOfly 
rondos  on.  fevourite  subjects,  and  bear  the  same  ch^ract^. 

Though  last  not  least,  Mr.  Parry's  Warbler  claims  great  praise 
for  the  ingenious  idea  which  forms  its  basis.  The  six.  roodpe 
which  compose  the  set  are  each  formed  on  the  note  of  soipQ  parti* 
cular  bird,  whiph  is  taken,  as  the  introduction  and^  subject ;  the^e 
are  calculated  to  rivet  the  fancy  and  engage  the  attention  of  a 
child,  which  would  alone  be  a  strong  recomm^dation,  but  the 
rondos  are  likewise  all  sprightly^  charactc^ristic,  apd  atjtriactiyiQ* 


Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte,  on  ''God  save  the  King  y"  6y  T/ios. 

Valentine.    Welsh  and  Hawes. 
Faithless  Emma,  with  VariiUions  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  by  Thos. 

Valentin^. 
'^  Jocko*  Hatledean,^  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by 

Thos.  Valentine, 
Second  Series  of  Caledonian  Airs,  No.  17,  ^'  There*  s  nae  Luck  about 

the  House /^  by  J.  F.  Burrozoes. 
Divertimento  from  La  Donna  del  Logo;  by  G.  Kiallmark. 
Petite  Divertisement,  on  an  Air  de  Ballet;  by  G.  Kialknark, 
Hungarian  Divertimento,  with  an.  Agcompaniment.  for  the  Flute; 

by  F.  J.  Klose. 

All  published  by  Chappell  and  Co. 

Although  the  range  to  which  Mr.  Valentine  limits  his  exertions 
as  a  composer  gives  room  for  but  few  of  the  higher  animations  of 
genius,  particularly  as  respect  passages  of  execution,*  although  he 
is  evidently  governed  by  a  desire  not  to  go  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree of  difficulty,  there  is  nevertheless  sound  conception  and  solid 
purpose  in  all  that  he  writes.  His  fantasia  contains  more  execu- 
tion perhaps  than  he  usually  admits,  and  is  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  for  which  we  have  before  commended  his  style. 


Tbe  il9tfiQ4fiqli|MI  i8.v;9iqf/Wiei|llllr<'<Jk%Mi|«to^  & 

out,  ai^  m9tk»i\^  an^ejilrowely  «ff?otlve  MalhntA»4o!^  libayyeaiM 
ho^H^ym  tbat  jVftr.  y./s(  gneat,  fbrte  Ij^  i3»  tl|%a«t  QC^mbaliisUss 
trifles.  Hi^fQilhlesfii  Smma  ia  QeoJJj:  conBp^u«U9.fQr  Ql^^ance, 
aUiongib  flo.  sioiple  «i  to  bft*  suited  only  U^  l^egHinMsu  JTocA  o' 
H4vihd(i»m  is.Qf  tbi^  smm  kj«¥i^  but.  aeor^^ly  sor  go^od. 

Mf  k  QMonoWies  <(oi»tmw%  Us.  C^ledyoiiiaA  atns  wii^  unakered 
success.  The  present  number  is  neither  very  difllQUiiAlkQP  noy^y 
h\^,itt  i&gqa^fitl  unAagneeoMe. 

IMr^  HMUwfV^i  kssoua  are*  qS  i^  kind:  kt  ai^tt  of  but  UUle 
renuMBk.*  Tbo  plan  oC  Boleolisg  bMutiful!;  nii^  fos  tJbf/iouAdr 
wQrJc  of  1^880119. &>!:  begionQQS:  isjndkftoii9(;  his  cbiice  iii:good^  and 
h^  ti^eata  hi^.sulgect  agroeuM^^ 

Mi^jk  IU«!3e*4  thftnie  isc^^riled^  and  the  cbnnacter  w^ll  paesesved 
throug^ipu^ 


Twelve  Origif$al  Veneiian  Catmmeiti,  arrapgeA  wiihi  an' JioMtn*' 

panimeni  Jbr  the  Spamsk  Guitar^  bj^  J*,  d^,  N&$ke.  Loadoo* 

Boosey  and  Co. 
Collection  of  Select  German  National  Melodiesy  arranged  mithi  an 

Accompaniment  of  Piano  Forte  or  Guitar ;  by  MoUzdo  and 

Derwort.    London.    Ewer  and  Co. 

The  Venetian  airs^  chiefly  Barcaroles,  or  those  short  and  sweet 
melodies  which  are  sung  by  the  Grondoliers  of  Venice,  have  long 
been  known  for  tb^ir  general  cbitracter  of  melodious  simplicity 
and  beauty — ^while  if  we  may  believe  Michael  Kelly  no  language 
glides  off  the  tongue  like  the  Venetian  dialect  from  the  lips  of  a 
pretty  woman.  Here  then  are  reasons  plenty  as  blackberries  for 
the  introduction  of  Venetian  canzonets.  But  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  to  sanction  opinion  by  the  highest  authority  of 
fact8,oneof  the  two  songs. which  Signer  Velluti  selected  to  sing 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  at  Devonshire  House,  was  aBarcarole 
(iLa  notte  xe  beUoi)    We  have  said.enong|i  to  sustain  the  charac-N 
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ter  of  these  truly  national  and  peculiar  compositions,  if  need  there 
be  for  any  additional  reasons  for  relishing  their  beauties  beyond 
their  .intrinsic  excellence.  But  to  come  to  the  particular  merits 
of  the  six  airs  (all  yet  published)  that  lie  before  us.  They  are 
short)  sweet,  and  tasteful  strains,  bright  and  vivid,  and  as  transient 
as  the  electric  gloamings  that  play  in  the  summer  twilight— to 
which  time  they  may  be  held  appropriate,  if  a  guitar  and  a  listener 
be  at  hand,  or — ^they  may  enliven  a  winter's  night  at  a  piano 
forte— profta/ttfit  est. 

The  German  airs  amount  to  nineteen,  aU  nearly  of  the  same 
degree,  though  differing  in  character.  Their  value  as  music  stands 
above  mediocrity,  as  may  be  conceived,  where  the  names  of  such 
composers  as  Mozart,  Himmel,  Spohr,  Weigl,  &c.  are  to  be 
found.  Many  of  them  however  are  adaptations  of  opera  songs  to 
Ekiglish  words — German,  French,  or  Italian  being  ako  attached. 
We  prefer  Numbers  8, 4,  5,  (especially)  7  and  8,  14  and  16;  and 
regret  exceedingly  that  such  words  are  put  to  No.  15  (which  is  a 
very  effective  trio)  as  would  forbid  their  being  sung.  The  words 
of  No.  18  are  intended  to  be  playful,  but  are  very  silly.  The 
melodies  are  published  singly,  and  the  best  may  therefore  be 
chosen.  We  should  recommend  a  second  edition  of  those  to  which 
we  have  objected  with  better  poetry,  for  it  is  equally  desirable  to 
preserve  the  collection  entire  and  to  have  it  unexceptionable,  for 
the  reasons  which  will  be  found  in  our  review  of  the  French 
melodies. 


A  Selection  of  French  Melodies,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompa-' 
niments,  hj/  W.  Eavestaff;  the  Words  by  W.  H.  Bellamy,  Esq. 
London.    Eavestaff. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Moore's  exquisite  adaptations  of  English 
verses  to  the  choice  airs  of  various  nations,  has  turned  the  thoughts 
of  other  poets  and  other  adapters  to  similai*  services,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  us,  that  so  few  of  the  many 
who  have  emulated  and  imitated  the  modern  Anacreon  should 
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have  approached  his  Tein.  Not  that  we  would  be  thought  to 
infer  that  the  task  is  light,  or  that  it  belongs  even  to  minds  of  great 
sensibility  and  power  to  effect  what  he  has  accomplished  with  so 
much  apparent  ease.  We  are  quite  aware  of  how  much  must  be 
thought,  felt,  and  suflfered,  befqre  thctone  of  the  mind  is  sweet« 
ened  and  softened  and  saddened  down  to  the  musing  melancholy 
of  hb  strains.  But  still  there  are  certain  clues  to  his  superiority 
which  might  have  been  followed  out  we  should  have  imagined 
with  better  fortune  than  has  attended  most  of  the  rhymesters 
who  have  endeavoured  to  tread  in  his  steps.  Many  of  Mn 
Moore's  best  songs,  if  not  absolutely  free  translations,  yet 
have  their  foundation  in  the  original  words.  For  instance, 
^<  When  through  the  piazetta  night  breathes  her  cool  airy^  which 
in  some  of  its  best  lines  is  almost  a  version  (very  beautifully  turned 
indeed)  from  La  notte  xe  beUa^  the  canzonetta  in  the  Venetian 
dialect,  which  Signer  Velluti  has  lately  sung  so  beautifully  at 
the  private  concerts  of  the  Nobility. 
The  first  lines  run  thus : — 

La  notte  ze  bella. 

Fa  presto  Ninetta, 

Andemo  in  barcheta 

I  freschi  a  chiapar. 

Che  gusto  contarsela, 

Soleti  in  laguna 

£  al  chiaro  di  luna 

Sentirse  a  vogar. 
•  Mr.  Moore's  second  verse  is  as  follows : — 

In  garb  then  resembling 

Some  gay  gondolier, 

I'll  whisper  thee  trembling 

The  bark  love  is  near; 

Now  now  while  there  hover 

These  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 

'Twill  waft  thee  safe  over 

Yon  silent  Lagoon. 
If  Mr.  Moore  has  added  some  delicious  thoughts  to  the  ori- 
ginal, yet  the  foundation  is  there,  and  is  even  discoverable  in  the 
syllables  that  rhyme — ^^  laguna  and  luna" — moon  and  Largoon. 
There  is  much  more  of  this  kind  of  intellectual  assimilation  in  the 
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writiiig[8  of  tbe  dio6t  tfrigiMtl  "pbeU  Hbmi  the  ircfM  imagifies. 
Y«t  we  4o  tidt  toake  tfie  rein«t%  m  dettiacting  at  «ill  frond  the 
Meritor  the  itidivid«al9,  for  this  is  the  alchemy  ^fgenitts^whrdi 
oonverts  all  substaiitces  to  gcM. 

With  the  «iLGeptioti  of  the  Spanish  melodies  by  Messrs.  Ptanch£ 
and  Sola,  we  know  «f  none  of  the  publications  of  the  sort  that 
have  lived  or  deserved  to  live  an  hour.  In  the  melodies  before 
«8  however  there  is  mueh  that  is  beautiful,  much  that  touches  the 
heart  and  delights  the  fency.  Better,  far  better  ta^e  is  observa- 
ble bath  in  the  selection  of  the  melodies  and  in  the  adaptatioTi  of 
the  words,  which  however  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  lyric  poetry 
in  general,  than  we  have  fbund  in  the  other  imitations  of  Moore. 
These  are  ftilly  and  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
amateur,  by  the  side  of  the  elegant  productions  which  they  follow 
so  closely. 

Five  Numbers  Mily  have  yet  appeared,  in  each  of  which  are 
three  songs,  and  one  of  them  harmonized  for  two  or  biove  voices, 
for  three  shillings — ^printed  after  the  same  manner,  though  scarcely 
so  well  as  the  National  Airs. 

Neither  the  first  Number,  nor  the  second  nor  third  are  the  best, 
though  they  perhaps  may  afibrd  a  (hir  standard  of  the  whole  work. 
In  the  first  is  a  curious  specimen  of  how  tnuch  may  be  made  of 
three  notes,  which  is  all  that  are  contained  in  the  melody.  No. 
2  (Cest  iatgouTs  toi)  is  very  elegant.  In  No.  3  the  old  and  lively 
tune  of  Malbrook  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  love  song.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  unexpected 
transmutations.  No.  4  by  far  transcends  the  rest.  ^  Good  nighC^ 
is  exquisite.  The  seeond,  thoCigh  limited  in  compass,  is  rather 
elegant ;  and  the  third  very  sweet.  Two  of  the  airs  of  No.  5  are 
lively,  the  middle  one  beautiful. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  such  selections  is,  that  they  not  only 
preserve  but  afford  materials  for  ascertaining  the  properties  which 
render  national  music  peculiar.  It  is  well  known  that  we  have 
our  hypothesis  upon  this  subject,  and  we  consider  this  work  as 
likely  to  afford  to  philosophical  musicians,  who  are  enquirers  into 
theae  traits  of  nature  and  art  combined,  easy  means  of  reseafCh 
as  well  as  pleasure. 
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Original  Instructions  for  the  Violin,  illu^ratfd  hy  Precepts  ami 
JEjpampIes,  composed  expressly  for  this  Work^  hy  T.  Hozvell. 
Bristol.   Howell. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  last  volume*  we  reviewed  the  instruc- 
tion book  for  the  violin  prepared  bj  Messrs.  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer,  for  the  pupils  of  the  French  Conservatory,  and  we  took 
occasion  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  publications 
ofMr.  Loder  and  Mr.  Jousse  in  this  country.  Here  we  have  a 
new  method  from  Mr.  Howell,  whose  object  appears  to  be,  to 
begin  his  structure  from  the  very  foundation,  and  to  proceed  upon 
his  own  plan' step  by  step,  in  the  closest  manner,  as  far  as  the 
elementary  principles  are  concerned.  This  book  leaves  far  less 
for  brai  instruction  than  any  other  similar  treatise  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Its  comprehensiveness,  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  its  cheapness  (lOs.Gd.)  are  all  strong  recommendations. 


The  Enigma —  Variations  and  Fantasia  on  a  favourite  Irish  Air 
for  the  Piano  Forte,  in  the  style  offve  eminent  Artists,  composed 
and  dedicated  to  the  Originals  by  Cipriani  Potter.  London. 
Boosey  and  Cp« 

At  page  376  of  our  fifth  volume  will  be  found  vcn  article  which 
not  only  contains  our  own- opinions  of  the  early  works  of  this 
accomplished  musician,  but  commendations  from  foreign  critics  of 
established  repute.  We  recur  to  this  notice^  because,  «s  we  think 
very  highly  of  thb  tarl^nts  of  Mr.  Potter,  and  as  he  writes  with  so 
much  care  that  his  publications  are  not  issuing  daily  from  the 
shops,  we  are  anxious  that  hia  character  and  claims  as  a  com- 
poser should  be  understood  by  those  who  may  not  perhaps  have 
met  with  many  of  his  productions. 

•  Vol.  6,  page  »7, 
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The  present  composition  is  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  five  of 
the  favourite  writers  of  the  present  day  for  the  pianoforte. 

The  introduction  is  clearly  designed  to  convey  that  of  Mr. 
Moscheles,  from  the  passages  from  bar  9.  The  octaves  for  the 
left  hand  in  the  last  line  proceeded  originally  from  Mr.  M. 
but  fire  now  very  generally  adopted.  The  style  of  this  introduc- 
tion in  the  opening  is  like  Mr.  M.'s  earlier  productions^  whilst 
the  latter  part  is  in  his  present  manner. 

Ries  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  variation  1.  This  imitation  is 
excellent.  All  the  passages  and  the  manner  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  Mr.  R.  although,  as  all  imitations  must  be^  it  is  rather  too 
highly  coloured.  The  notes  of  different  value,  the  sudden  crash 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  the  wrist  passages  and  arpeg- 
gio, are  the  marks  by  which  the  master  is  discoverable. 

Variation  S  we  should  take  for  Mr.  Kalkbrenner,  as  regards 
the  concluding  part,  but  in  the  first  there  are  some  passages  which 
seem  to  be  too  meagre  to  present  his  brilliant  imagination,  except 
it  be  in  his  studios;  yet  there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the  pas- 
sages, the  imitations  between  the  parts,  and  the  cadenza  and 
conclusion  are  very  good.  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  enough 
work  for  the  left  hand. 

Variation  3  is  one  of  the  best  imitations  of  the  whole — ^it  is  evi- 
dently Mr.  Cramer.  The  left  hand  is  here  very  characteristic — 
theacciacatura  and  the  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  smoothness  of 
style  all  belong  to  this  composer. 

Variation  4  puzzles  us  a  little.  There  is  no  Italian  popular 
composer  for  the  instrument,  and  we  should  have  supposed  Mr. 
Potter  would  not  have  extended  his  imitations  to  any  other 
artists^  yet  ^^AW  Italiana^*  is  its  title,  andvno  one  but  Rossini  is 
presented  to  our  idea.  The  style  is  certainly  his — the  embellish- 
ments and  ihe^rte  indicate  this,  but  Rossini  composing  for  the 
piano  forte  on  an  Irish  air  looks  a  little  like  a  musical  bull. 

Variation  5,  from  its  title,  ^^  All*  Originalef**  we  had  thought  to 
be  Beethoven,  but  a  closer  perusal  proved  our  error.  The  little 
peculiarity  of  quick  notes  in  repetition  pointed  out  at  once  Mr. 
Moscheles;  the  introduction  of  these,  however  characteristic  they 
may  be, cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  well  managed ;  they  appear  to  be 
brought  in  merely  because  they  may  be  introduced,  whilst  in 
Mr.  M.'s  style  they  form  a  prominent  feature,   adding  to  the 
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beauty  of  a  piece,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to 
spring  naturally  from  the  previous  combinations.  The  passage 
marked  Con  Jbrxa  is  very  good,  as  also  are  the  sections  of  pas- 
sages at  different  parts  of  the  instrument.  The  title  likewise 
of  this  variation  shews  Mr.  Potter's  tact :  in^  a  certain  way 
(especially  as  regards  execution),  no  one  is  more  original  than 
Mr.  Moseheles — ^indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  consi- 
derably by  his  astonishing  powers  to  executive  performance,  and 
his  combinations  are  almost  always  novel. 

The  fantasia  follows,  which,  from  the  opposite  styles  of  the 
composers  imitated,  is  rather  a  medley;  this  however  is  to  be 
looked  for,  as  the  greater  the  contrast,  the  more  nearly  has  Mr.  P. 
caught  the  varied  ideas.  Rie<«  stands  first,  but  the  imitation, 
though  evident,  is  scarcely  so  good  as  that  in  variation  1.  Au 
excellent  sketch  of  Cramer  follows,  and  is  marked  by  his  favourite 
traits  of  the  shake  in  the  treble,  whibt  the  left  hand  takes  the  air, 
intermediate  rests,  and  arpeggie.  In  the  AlUgrMo  Schertando 
we  again  recognize  Rossini  by  his  favourite  triplets  aad  brilliant 
contrasts.  In  the  Allegro  confuoco  we  discover  Kalkbrenner  by 
the  iflutationand  fugues,  a  very  (avourite  trait  of  Us  style. 

The  Andante  con  moto  is  also  one  of  his  favourite  movements, 
but  the  passages  are  somewhat  too  straggling  for  him.  Kalk- 
brenner seldom  introduces  such  but  in  concertos,  and  pieces  for 
executive  display.  '  The  Allegro  molio  is  a  very  good  imitation  of 
Moseheles,  but  the  Presto^  though  in  his  style,  can  scarcely  be 
taken  as  a  faithful  copy. 

Our  description  will,  we  hope,  set  pianoforte  players  to  compare, 
for  in  the  study  of  styles,  even  more  than  in  the  pleasure  which 
unexpected  resemblances  convey,  lies  the  value  of  such  produc* 
tions.  In  truth,  regarded  as  directions  to  discover  the  peculiari- 
ties of  manner,  they  are  more  useful  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
than  compositions  that  may  be  more  strictly  termed  original ;  and 
as  they  imply  a  patient  investigation  of  the  materials  wrought 
upon  by  eminent  men  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  they  work,  as 
they  imply  diligent  study,  acute  apprehension,  and  facility  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  ideas  thus  gleaned,suchcorapositioasare  honour- 
able to  their  authors.  We  think  Mr.  Potter  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  we  commend  his  Enigma  to  all  those  who  connect  an 
intellectual  witli  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  art. 
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Ricordanza,  Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on  the  Airs  in  the  Opera 

of  Mafon,  hy    Frederick  Kalkbrenner.      Op.  76.      London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
Grand  March  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Harp^  or  two  Piano  Fortes^ 

by  Frederick  Kalkbrenner,    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Bavarian  Air^  composed  by  Spontini  ;  arranged  with  an  IntroduC" 

tion  and  .Variations  for  the  Piano  FortCy    by  C.    Czerney. 

London.    Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 
MozarCs  ^^  Giovinette  che  fate^^  arranged  as  a  Rondino  for  the 

Piano  FortCy  by  J.  P.  Pixis.     London.    Cocks  and  Co. 
Ricordanza  del  Crociato  in  Egitto,  and  Melange  for  the  Piano 

Forte,  by  J.  P.  Pixis.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 
A  Second  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte,  by.  May  seder.     Lon^ 

don,    Boosey  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Rondo  on  Di  Piacer,  for  the  Piano  Forte,  by 

Camille  Pleyel. 
Zitti,  Ziti,  arrange  en  Rondeau  pour  le  Piano  Forte,  by  Camille 

Pleyd.       " 
Melange  on  Popular  Airs,  from  Auber^s  Opera  of  the  Mafon,  for 
'   the  Piano  Forte,  by  Camille  Pleyel.    London.     Cocks  and  Co* 


The  more  free  the  range  given  to  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  imagination, 
the  better  he  succeeds  in  general,  but  in  the  present  fantasia, 
although  his  style  is  neither  cramped  nor  meagre,  he  has  not  al- 
lowed extravagance  or  novelty  to  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  beautiful  expression  and  fine  contrast.  He  has  displayed  great 
taste  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  hardly  less  in  their  treat- 
ment. The  first,  which  is  preceded  by  a  few  bars  of  eflfective  in- 
troduction in  G  minor,  we  subjoin — 
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We  think  this  a  beautifal  legato  air,  and  it  is  greatly  height* 
ened  in  effect  by  its  characteristic  arrangement ;  it  is  kept  before  us 
for  a  short  time  in  alternate  responses  between  the  treble  and  base, 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  andante  of  great  delicacy  and  simplicity,  on 
which  an  agitato  movement  of  striking  originality  is  formed.  The 
most  peculiar  of  its  passages  is  one  where  the  air  is  given  to  the  left 
hand,  whilst  the  right  accompanies  it  with  great  delicacy  in  ano-> 
ther,  principally  consisting  of  semiquavers  in  repetition.  This  is 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  base,  while  the  treble  takes  the  air. 
It  then  is  'carried  through  some  effective  modulation,  and  finally 
terminates  by  a  beautifully  expressive  morendo,  in  the  key  of  O. 
A  light  and  playful  allegretto  follows,  marked  by  some  passages 
of  boldness  and  strength  for  the  left  hand.  This  fantasia  is  cal- 
culated to  add  to  the  fame  of  its  author,  not  as  an  executive  com- 
poser,  but  as  one  of  taste,  originality,  and  feeling. 

Mr.  K.'s  March  is  in  his  bold  and  animated  style ;  easy,  but 
very  effective. 

Mr.  Czerney's  Lesson  is  in  rather  a  lighter  style  than  his 
ordinary  productions,  but  it  is  not  unmarked  by  the  freedom  and 
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brilliancy  for  which  he  is  eminent.  The  subject  is  a  bold  and 
vigorom  allegro ;  the  variations  are  however  mostly  of  a  light 
character.  No*  5  has  more  the  true  character  of  the  air,  it  con* 
tains  some  original  passages,  and  the  finale  is  very  spirited.  The 
lesson  can  by  no  means  rank  with  Mr.  C.'s  higher  productions, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult,  requires  delicate  execution,  and  must 
please  his  admirers  as  a  bagatelle. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  Mr.  Pixis's  music,  is  that  of  enter- 
ing fully  into  his  subject,  and  in  the  present  Rondino  he  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  this  point  very  happily.  It  is  a  playful,  original,  and 
superior  lesson  of  its  kind,  although  it  contains  none  of  the  strik- 
ing points  which  usually  set  off  the  mu^ic  of  this  composer. 

Mr.  Pleyel  has  hardly  made  enough  of  the  beautiful  subject  he 
has  selected.  His  Rondo  is  however  far  from  being  devoid  of 
merit.  The  Introduction  is  spirited,  and  the  idea  on  which  it  is 
formed,  striking.  The  allegro  has  a  good  deal  of  sameness,  and 
has  little  more  than  easy  and  effective  execution  to  recommend  it. 

The  Ricordanza,  which  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  Melanges 
from  Der  Freyschiitz,  published  by  Mr.  P.  some  time  ago,  is  a 
lesson  superior  in  its  way.  The  Introduction  is  formed  upon  that 
to  the  opera  of  II  Crociato,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner ;  the  slow 
movement  is  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  least  hacknied 
airs  of  the  piece,  and  the  concluding  march  adds  great  spirit  to  the 
lesson.    It  is  not  very  difficult. 

We  must  think  Mr.  Mayseder's  style  hardly  adajpied  to  the 
piano  fioyrte  ;  it  appears  to  want  fullness  and  richness.  His  Diver* 
timento  would  seem  equally  well  adapted  to  any  other  instrument* 
It  displays  but  few  of  the  characteristics  belonging  to  piano  forte 
music,  though  it  possesses  eone  good  points.  The  theme  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  whole  is  marked  by  originality  i  but  it  is  scarcely 
so  good  as  Mr.  M*'s  former  productions. 

Mr.  Pleyel's  Lessons  are  easy,  brilliant,  and  attractive.  In  the 
first  there  is  perhaps  too  frequent  a  recurrence  to  the  subject, 
which  creates  a  sameness  ;  bot  the  Introduction  is  very  good  :  the 
second  presents  more  variety,  by  means  of  a  striking  flute  part. 
The  Melange  contains  pretty  and  new  airs,  and  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  the  best  of  the  three. 
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Sacred  Melodiesj  from  Haydfiy  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  adapted  t» 
the  best  English  Poet 9,  and  appropriated  to  the  me  of  the  B^itUH 
Church;  hy  W.  Gardiner.  Vol.  3d. 

Mr.  Oardiner  is  an  amateur  of  considerable  industry  and 
8C<{nirement&,  and  entertaining  much  admiration  for  the  great 
modern  composers  of  Germany,  he  has  laboured  to  introdoce 
many  of  their  works  into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  what  degree  of  success  has  attended  this 
undertaking :  judging  by  ^mr  own  experience,  we  should  pro* 
nounce  it  very  small ;  fbr  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance 
of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  O.'s  publications. 

Viewing  his  former  volumes,  with  the  indulgence  which  is  dM 
te  one  who  haa  not  undergone  the  severe  discipline  6f  a  profi»- 
sienal  education,  we  spoke  more  favtmrably  of  them  tton  we 
should  otbetwise  have  been  incKned  to  speak,  and  we  wuived 
many  objections  which  might  have  been  made,  both  to  the  prin*- 
ciple  and  the  execution  of  the  work.  Perhaps  we  wisre  rendettd 
a  little  ittdiflferent  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  0«  was  itkieiy 
engaged  in  sporting  over  his  neighbours'  manors.  But  nc^,  aa 
he  is  come  into  our  home  preserve,  we  shall  look  a  Uttte  move 
closely  into  his  qualifications,  careftilly  examine  the  contents  of 
his  bag,  and  see  by  whose  authority  he  presumesr  to  <'  klll'and 
destroy.*^  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  the  tiro  first 
volumes  of  the  ^*  Sacred  Melodies''  were  principally  gleaned 
from  the  compositions — ^instrumental  as  well  as  vt>cat'*^f  Haydn, 
Mosart,  and  Beethoten.  In  this,  according  to  our  editor,  ike 
singular  merit  of  the  work  consists ;  for,  like  our  friend  Mr. 
Whitaker,  of  *^  seraphic'*  memory,  he  has  discovered  that  reform 
in  English  psalmody  is  wanting,  and  rather  than  resort  to  tkooe 
vast  collections  which  have  been  introduced  by  singing  men  and 
conventicle  clerks,  ifbr  materials,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  highest 
fountains  of  musical  taste  in  the  Oerman  school.'^  Very  well — 
Yet  Mr.  6.  after  this  side  hit  at  our  old  tunes,  helps  hiaiMlf 
to  many  of  them  in  his  first  volume,  and  thus  again  brings  to  o«r 
mind  the  exquisite  conrpiler  just  mentioned. 

We  hope  that  the  ^  highest  fountains"  of  the  <^  German  school" 
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are  not  dried  up ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  volume  now  before  us, 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  works  of  our  own  church  com- 
posers ;  beginnii^g  with  Purcell,  and  ending  with  Boyce  and 
Kent.  In  truth  Mr.  6.  should  have  put  himself  to  the  ^xpence  of 
a  new  title  page ;  for  the  great  names  which  figure  in  this  will 
mislead  some  persona,  who  may  fancy  themselves  about  to  come 
inta  possession  of  certain  beautiful  exotics,  while  they  are,  in  fact, 
only  procuring  plants  of  English  growth:  vigorous  indeed,  and 
with  a  promise  about  them  of  blooming  for  ages — but  Eaglishf 
after  all. 

<<  In  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  the  author  has  exhibited 
the  most  beautiful  melodies  of  modern  art,  in  connexion  with  the 
best  English  poets,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  more  elevated 
system  of  psalmody."  ^^  Another  class  of  composition  stiU  re- 
mained to  complete  the  author's  design,  namely,  the  anthem  or 
motetto."  This  species  of  ^^  sacred  music,  inferior  to  none  in 
pathos  and  devotional  feeling,  is  peculiar  to  this  couatry,  and  it  is 
with  pride  that  we  record  the  names  of  Purcell,  Croft,  Green  and 
Boyoe — the  most  distinguished  writers  in  this  department  of 
miMical  science.**  ^'  The  anthem  is  too  often  marked  by  the  same 
prolixity  which  characterized  the  sermons  and  disquisitions  of  the 
times  in  which  it  took  its  rise ;  but  as  that  which  was  deemed  an 
excellence,  in  the  scarcity  of  musical  productions,  will  now  be 
considered  as  a  defect,  the  author  has  used  his  best  judgment  in 
abridging  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  present  work." 

^^  Some  passages,  having  nothing  to  jrecommend  them  but  their 
quaintness,  have  been  removed,  and  other  movements  have  been 
supplied,  which  it  is  presumed  will  accord  better  with  the  im- 
proved taste  of  the  age.  Many  of  these  compositions  have 
hitherto  remained  unknown  except  to  the  learned,  chiefly  from 
the  obsolete  character  in  which  they  are  written,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  an  arranged  accompaniment  for  the  organ,  and  [or] 
piano  forte.  Another  considerable  impediment  to  their  general  use 
has  arisen  from  the  great  number  of  parts  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  often  for  voices  which  are  now  but  little  cultivated.  To 
render  them  more  easy  of  performance,  the  author  has  compressed 
those  of  five  or  six  voices  into  the  compass  of  four ;  and  many 
beautiful  duettos  and  trios,  intended  originally  for  altos,  he  has 
accommodated  to  the  soprani.  In  &ome  instances,  he  has  ventured 
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to  change  the  course  of  the  harmony.  These  alterations  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  works  of  Purcell.  In  the  ^'  Te  Deuro," 
BiimberlesB  errors  have  been  fitithfully  copied  into  every  succeed- 
ing edition,  down  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  are  doubt* 
leas  to  be  attributed  to  mistakes  of  the  press,  but  the  same  expla- 
nation cannot  be  given  of  the  coarse  transitions  that  occur  in  ^  O 
give  thanks,*  as  this  anthem  was  edited  by  the  scientific  and 
careful  Dr.  Boyce  ;  its  defects  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  an 
idea  of  modulation  less  accurat^than  that  which  we  now  possess.'* 
^^  The  author  then  flatters  himself  that  he  has  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music,  in  rendering  easy 
and  accessible  these  native  and  delightful  compositions,  which, 
scattered  in  many  volumes,  were  not  to  be  procured  without  great 
expence  and  difficulty ;  and  that  the  alterations  and  omissions 
have  been  made  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  admirer  of  nature 
removes  from  an  enchanting  flower,  the  extraneous  foliage  that 
obscures  its  beauty.** 

We  shall  soon  discover  what  Mr.  Q.  means  by  thb  touch  of 
fine  writing,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  which  we  have 
copied  almost  entirely ;  because  we  like  an  author  to  speak  for 
himself,  when  he  can  speak,  and  to  give  us  his  own  explanation  of 
his  work,  and  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced  him  to 
undertake  it.  In  this  preface,  however,  there  are  so  many  mistakes 
and  bold  assumptions,  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  honour  our 
Review  with  their  attention,  we  cannot  let  it  pass  without  notice. 
We  must  not  call  amateurs  to  too  strict  an  account ;  we  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  gently  assuring  Mr.  Gardiner  that  the 
^^motetto**  is  by  no  means  ^^  peculiar  to  this  country.**  If  he 
had  been  as  conversant  with  the  musical  history  of  Italy,  as  we 
presume  he  is  with  that  of  Germany,  he  would  have  known  a  crowd 
of  writers,  who  have  composed  motets  for  the  chamber  as  well 
as  the  church.  And  what  are  the  hymns,  inserted  in  the  Ro- 
man ritual,  but  so  many  anthems  ? — according  to  our  use  of  the 
term. 

But  Mr.  G.  has  discovered,  that  the  English  anthem  is  too  often 
^^  marked  by  prolixity,*'  and  therefore  he  has  abridged  many 
pieces  in  his  present  work.  How  he  has  done  this  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  He  likewise  informs  us,  that  many  of  the  compositions 
selected  by  him  have  remained  unknown,  except  by  the  learned, 
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in  consequence  of  the  ^^  obsolete  cbai'acter  in  which  they  are  writ* 
ten  s"  this  we  profess  not  to  understand.  In  Boyce's  glorious 
Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  the  F  and  C  clefs  are  employed  for 
the  voice  parts,  and  the  G  clef  occasionally  for  the  organ  :  in  this, 
there  is  nothing  ^^  obsolete/'  for  everyone  of  these  clefs  is  com- 
monly used  at  the  present  day,  by  all  the  musical  nations  in 
Europe,  England  excepted. 

Mr.  Gardiner  probably  means,  that  in  the  form  in  which  Boyce 
has  printed  them,  these  compositions  would  not  be  easily  under* 
stood  by  amateurs  in  general,   and  we  think  he  is  right :  we  also 
approve  of  his  arranging  the  vocal  parts  in  two   staves,    for 
the  benefit  of  the  million  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  read  from 
four*  But,  if  he  has  removed  one  difficulty,  he  has  created  another, 
and  a  greater,  by  the  awkward  arrangement  of  his  score  ;  for,  in 
it,  the  treble  is  put  below  the  other  parts,  the  alto  is  written  in 
the  G  clef,  and  the  tenor  is  transposed  into  the  alto*    This  muta- 
tion of  clefs  and  inversion  of  the  highest  voice,  occasion  infinite 
trouble  to  the  reader :  the  transposition  of  the  tenor  is  particu- 
larly annoying,    and    as  Mr.  G.  has  not  favoured   us  with  his 
reasons  for  it,  we  will  confess  our  inability  to  guess  at  them. 

In  these  manufacturing  times,  a  gentleman  who  engages  in  the 
trade  of  book  making,  must,  to  be  sure,  do  something  to  give  him 
a  right  of  property  in  his  wares ;  but  then  he  should  take  good 
care — especially  if  he  pretend  to  be  an  improver — ^that  he  really 
make  them  more  convenient— or  elegant — or  bestow  a  higher 
polish  upon  them.  He  should  do  this,  we  say,  else  there  are  cer- 
tain ill-natured  people  in  the  world  who  will  think  that  he  might 
have  followed  a  more  useful  employment. 

Some  of  the  compositions  contained  in  this  volume  having  been 
written  for  five  and  six  voices,  Mr.  G.  to  give  them  a  wider 
circulation,  has  compressed  them  into  four :  this  portion  of  his 
labour,  the  editor  has  often  done  very  cleverly.  At  the  same 
time,  his  re-arrangements  frequently  weaken  the  effect  of  the  ori- 
ginal compositions,  by  separating  the  voices  too  much.  While  we 
are  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  say,  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand Mr.  G.  when  he  talks  of  voices  ^^  now  but  little  cultivated." 
No  voice,  that  we  are  aware  of,  is  gone  out  of  fiishion ;  and  people 
who  have  voices,  and  love  music,  are  as  apt  now  to  cultivate  them^ 
without  regard  to  their  register,  as  they  were  in  the  days  ]^of  Pttr« 
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cell  mnd  Croft.  It  is  certainly  more  easy  to  find  treble  voices,  in 
private  life,  than  any  others — ^because  sinking  among  us  is  more 
practised  by  the  female  sex  than  by  the  male — and  this,  we  sup* 
pose,  is  what  Mr.  G.  means.  But  he  should  speak  plainly,  and 
not  use  expressions  which  are  likely  to  confuse  those  for  whom  his 
work  is  intended. 

The  passage  in  which  the  editor  tells  us,  that  <^  in  some  instances 
he  has  ventured  to  change  the  course  the  course  of  the  harmony,** 
and  that  his  ^^alterations  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  works  of 
Purcell,**  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  on  our  minds — and  we 
involuntarily  grasped  our  pen.  More  of  this  anon — when  we 
come  to  discourse  of  our  editor's  '^  abridgements,*^  transpositions, 
and  improvements  of  ^'  O  give  thanksy'*  one  of  Purcell's  finest,  and 
most  admired  compositionSi 

These  observations  on  Mr.  Gardiner's  preface  will  save  us 
some  trouble  in  the  remaining  part  of  our  article;  and  by  this 
time  it  must  be  tolerably  plain,  that  we  are  not  greatly  pleased 
with  his  work,  ner  much  disposed  to  think  ^Hhat  he  has  performed 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music.'*  This  might 
have  been  allowed,  if  Mr.  G.  had  contented  himself  with  giving 
us  the  compositions,  contained  in  his  third  volume,  in  their  ori- 
nal  form,  with  the  addition  of  an  organ  part  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  cannot  read  from  score  or  from  figures :  nor  should  we 
ol]ject  to  the  occasional  omission  of  a  long  solo,  which  perhaps 
was  only  written  to  display  the  voice  of  some  particular  singer. 
But  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  be  meddling,  and  improving — 
according  to  his  notions  of  improvement.  He  reminds  us  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  who,  having  the  upper  hand  in  Europe 
some  years  ago,  took  the  liberty  of  borrowing  the  Raffiaels, 
Titians,  and  Cdreggios,  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  retouching 
them :  in  order,  we  presume,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  original 
designs.  But,  as  there  is  no  pleasing  every  body,  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  to  say,  that  they  should  prefer  the  pictures,  with 
the  surface  which  the  great  artists,  by  whom  they  were  painted 
had  left  upon  them  ;  and  we  are  tasteless  enough  to  declare,  that 
we  prefer  the  compositions  of  Purcell,  Croft,  Green,  and  Boyee, 
without  any  of  our  editor's  emendations.  Mr.  G.  has  sometimes 
an  unhappy  tendency  to  mix  up  his  own  writings,  with  those 
which  he  selects  to  form  his  volumes.     Were  his  selections  always 
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made  from  such  composers  as  Broderip  and  GoldwiD,  or  even 
Kent,  he  might  safely  indulge  his  inclinations,  and  ^^  strut^'  or 
^^  fret  his  hour"  among  them.  But  when  he  places  himself  in 
juxta  position  with  an  author  like  Purceil,  the  effect  is  lamentably 
ridiculous,  and  he  must  be  told,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
reserve  his  compositions  for  admirers  than  ptiblish  them  where 
they  must  inevitably  provoke  comparisons  so  much  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

He  has  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  first  choice  which 
be  has  made  to  display  his  skill;  for  no  anthem  has  been  more 
admired  than  Purcell's  ^^  O  give  thanks  unto  the  LordJ*^  Every 
movement  in  it  carries  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  that  extraor* 
dinary  man,  and  the  whole  presents  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
compositions  which  any  sohool  can  produce. 

Yet  it  seems,  that  we  have  all  been  mistaken,  with  regard  to  this 
fine  anthem.  There  are  ^^  coarse  transitions"  in  it,  which  the  ^^  sci- 
entific and  careful  Dr.  Boyce"  was  insensible  enough  to  overlook, 
and  ^^ defects"  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  ^^an  idea  of  modu* 
lation  less  accurate  than  that  which  we  now  possess." 

How  fortuuate  it  is  for  the  fame  of  our  great  composer — ^how 
lucky  for  the  lovers  of  sacred  music  at  the  present  day — that  Mr. 
Gardiner,  of  Lieicester,  should  arise  to  set  all  these  matters 
right  i 

Let  us  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  his  labours.  In  the 
first  part  ^^  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  he  is  gracious**  Mr.  G. 
has  only  altered  the  value  of  the  measure  note,  from  a  minim  to  a 
crotchet ;  and,  as  this  alteration  does  not  affect  the  composition, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel,  with  it.  But,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  words,  "fl«d  Aw  mercjf  endureth  for  ct?er,"  the  worthy  editor 
discovers  a  passage  which  contains  what  he  calls  a  '*  coarse  transi- 
tion" or  <<  an  inacurate  modulation"  (we  do  not  quite  understand 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  terms),  but  which  we  will  not  allow 
to  be  either. 

Purcell's  desire  to  carry  expression  to  its  utmost  extent  often 
led  him  to  employ  very  singular  combinations;  combinations  which 
we  cannot  easily  reconcile  to  the  theories  of  the  present  time,  nor 
with  the  feelings  which  may  be  said  to  be  generated  by  them. 
But,  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty ;  for  the  composer  has  uuited  the  dominant  and  tonic  harmo- 
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nies  of  the  scale  (C  minor) — the  former  in  the  way  of  suspension — 
*or,  to  give  another  solution,  as  the  parts  which  move,  move  by  de- 
grees, and  preserve  the  subject  of  the  fugue,  we  might  consider  the 
whole  as  a  pedal  point  on  the  dominant ;  the  parts,  notwiihsiand* 
ing  the  singular  discords  of  transition  which  they  ftequenlly  form 
among  themselveSy  ultimately  uniting  in  the  harmony  of  the  domi- 
nant at  the  •  •  ♦"  (see  the  following). 


Vpon  either  of  the  foregoing  suppositions,  the  scale  remains  that 
of  C  ;  but  Mr.  Gardiner  not  liking  the  combinations,  and  thinking 
he  could  improve  them,  awkwardly  introduces  the  scale  of  Eb) 
and  thus  departs  entirely  from  the  design  of  his  author. 
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In  Boyce's  collection,  we  find,  at  the  end  of  this  movement,  an 
organ  symphony  of  five  bars,  wherein  the  subject  is  continued  to 
be  worked.  For  these  five  bars,  Mr.  G.  has  given  us  two  of  his 
own  :  we  could  have  spared  them. 

The  verse  and  chorus  which  we  have  been  considering,  are 
followed,  in  the  original  anthem,  by  a  duett,  to  the  words,  *'  Who 
can  express  the  noble  acts  of  the  Lordy  or  shew  forth  all  his  praise J*^ 
This  duett  is  admirable  for  the  spirit  and  elevation  which  charac- 
terize it;  but  dur  editor  has  thought  he  could  improve  upon 
Purcell,  and  therefore  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  reset  the  words, 
and  favour  the  world  with  them,  in  the  form  of  a  base  solo*  We 
shall  give  our  readers  an  extract  from  this  choice  morceau,  which 
is,  really,  an  amusing  specimen  of  self-complacent  ignorance. 
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T 


:sm^ 


who    who  can  exprew  the 


Lord  or  ahew  forth    all      the 


i 


praise 

rP3 


m 


M 


=»= 


=«= 


OAUDlNSR^t  8AOEBD  MBIiODIBS. 


SSI 


Me     tiM  no 

4- 


Me    actioftbeLonlor 


i^^ 


skew  forth  all  hk  prane 


or  shew  forth  all  Ui  praite  &c. 

We  have  only  perceived  one  alteration^  by  Mr.  G.  in  the  fine 
movement — ^^  Remember  me  O  Lordy  according  to  the  favour  which 
thou  bearest  unto  thypeople^^ — this  is  in  the  seventh  bar,  where  he 
has  put  a  flat  to  A,  which  Purcell  had  left  natural. 


^^m 


^m 


:2E 


So  inharmonious  a  combination  as  this  is,  cannot  be  defended  : 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  composer  in  introducing  his  second 
subject  in  the  tenor,  used  A  natural,  to  avoid  the  tritone,  which  in 
his  day,  was  considered  almost  as  an  abomination.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  reconcile  this  passage  to  modern  ears,  would  be,  to 
to  take  Ab,  with  Mr.  6.  and  make  the  last  note  in  the  bar  C.  So 
trifling  an  alteration  in  the  subject,  when  occasion  requires  it  has 
been  allowed,  at  all  times,  by  the  best  writers  on  Fugue  ;  and  in 
the  present  case,  it  would  get  rid  of  the  harsh  relation  on  one  hand, 
and  the  tritone  on  the  other. 

We  have  before  said,  that  we  make  no  objection  to  any  variation 
in  the  form  of  re-printing  an  old  composition  if  it  tends  to  render 
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it  more  accessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  but  we  cannot  see 
why  the  measure  is  changed,  in  the  last  chorus,  from  C  to  I — un* 
less  it  be  to  prove,  that  our  editor  is  determined  to  do  something. 
We  have  however  a  more  serious  ground  of  difference  with  him, 
on  account  of  the  direction  which  he  has  given  for  the  performance 
of  the  movement.  The  words  with  which  it  bepns,  are  ^^  Skssed 
be  the  Lord  God  oflwael^^  and  to  mark  this  benediction  with  the 
greater  solemnity,  Purcell  or  Dr.  Boyce,  has  directed  that  it  be 
sung  as  a  verse ;  that  is  with  the  single  voices,  and  ^  very  slowly.'* 
This  does  not  please  the  lively  Mr.  6.  who  directs  us  to  sing  in 
^'coro**  and  '^allegro."  Again,  Boyce  has  marked  the  passage 
^^from  everlasting  and  world  without  end**  to  be  sung  faster  than 
the  preceding — on  the  contrary,  Mr.  G.  in  his  spirit  of  improve* 
ment,  has-  marked  the  phrase  **  world  without  end,**  to  be  sung 
*'  poco  adagio.** 

These  differences  may  appear  trifling  to  some  persons ;  but  they 
will  not  appear  so  to  those  who  know  how  much  the  character  of  a 
musical  composition  depends  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  performed; 
they  also  throw  light  on  the  mind  of  the  editor,  and  on  the  dispo- 
sition and  feelings  with  which  he  has  executed  the  task. 

Concerning  the  other  pieces,  contained  in  this  volume,  we  have 
left  ourselves  room  to  say  very  little. 

The  chief  among  them  are  ^^  God  is  our  hope  and  strengthj  **  by 
Green;  arranged  for  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  base,  by  the  editor, 
and  the  last  chorus  mended  a  trifle  by  him,  as  usual,  at  the  end. 

^^  O  Lord  thou  hast  searched  me  ouPand  known  me.**  Mr.  G.  has 
only  given  some  of  the  movements  of  this  fine  anthem,  which  he 
has  transposed  from  A  to  G.  By  this  means  he  has  been  enabled 
to  arrange  the  upper  parts  for  two  trebles,  instead  of  the  alto  and 
tenor,  which  are  found  in  the  original.  Alterations,  and  omis- 
sions, such  as  these,  are  useful ;  insomuch  as  they  may  occasionally 
tend  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of  the  works  of  our  great  masters, 
and  a  taste  for  them ;  our  gratitude  to  the  editor  is  also  encreased, 
in  this  instance,  by  his  having  refrained  from  any  emendations  of 
his  author.  Boyce*s  anthem  ^^  Bj/  the  waters  of  Babylon  **  is  like- 
wise inserted,  with  only  one  impr&oenientj  that  we  have  dis- 
covered. This  appears  at  the  end  of  the  last  chorus,  where  the 
composer  has  employed  the  i;5  on  El^  in  the  following  manner : — 
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P 


i»;=Ct: 


^^ 


S 


&ES 


:^=z 


zss, 


^^ 


gird      d 


J  .4  -r 

-sa — I—* — s — -_ 


V-h  i-'    I 


q     «• 


The  words  of  this  movement  contain  a  dreadful  imprecation  on 
the  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  harsh  harmony,  towards  the 
conclusion,  is  highly  expressive.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  too 
"coarse"  for  the  ears  of  Mr.  G.  who  thus,  to  his  own  standard  of 
propriety,  cuts  down  the  doctor. 


^ 


J= 


^^E 


— * »« 


E^E 


1^ 


^^ 


^iF=f= 


**  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,^^  by  Green,  next  follows ;  and 
the  verses  are  arranged  for  treble  voices,  which,  we  hope,  will 
make  some  of  our  fair  friends  more  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
anthem  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

There  are  also  extracts  from  Croft's  anthems,  "  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made'^'* — *^  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation^'* — 
and  *^  Sing  unto  God  O  ye  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth.  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  so  much  pleased  with  another  anthem,  by  Croft,  "  God  is  gone 
up  with  a  merry  noise*^ — that  he  has  given  it  entire,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  good  humour,  has  put  an  introduction  to  it. 

"  J5e  thou  myjudge^  O  Z/orrf,"  by  Dr.  Boyce — "  O  God  of  my 
righteousness,*^  by  Dr.  Green — and  Weldon's  beautiful  anthem, 
"  In  thee  O  Lord  have  I  put  my  trust,^'*  will  all  be  found,  at  length, 
in  this  volume;  and  it  is,  we  presume,  to  furnish  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  them,  that  the  editor  has  taken  the  trouble  to  adapt 
jflcrcd  words  to  a  terzetto  by  Sarti,  which  Shield  has  given  us  in 
his  introduction  to  harmony,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Conrade  the 
goodr 
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Concerning  the  other  pieces  selected  by  our  editor,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go  into  any  detail.  Some  of  them 
are  well  known.  There  is  Graun's  dtiet,  arranged  to  certain 
namby  pamby  lines  on  "  Charity" — Marcello*s  "  As  the  hart 
panleth.^*  There  is  also,  Kent's  anthem,  "  Hear  my  prayer^^^^ 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  writings ;  though  there  b  rery 
little  in  it — and  there  is  a  ^^  motetto"  from  Haydn,  which  flows 
more  smoothly,  and  is  more  truly  vocal,  than  many  others  of  that 
great  master's  compositions. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion — first  making  a  few  remarks 
on  the  version  which  Mr.  O.  has  given  to  us  of  Purcell's  Te  Deum. 
And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  that  the  edi- 
tor, in  republishing  this  fine  work,  had  refrained  from  any  abridge- 
ments, and  had  contented  hiniself  with  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
press.  He  has  left  out  some  divisions,  which  are  not  more  un- 
meaning than  many  which  are  in  vogue  at  present ;  he  has  mended 
some  harmonies  which  were  too  coarse  for  his  ears ;  and  he  has 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  re-write  a  passage  or  two ;  but  with  all 
this  we  would  gladly  have  dispensed. 

Purcell,  and  many  others  of  our  ecclesiastical  composers,  wrote 
upon  principles  which  are  not  adopted  at  the  present  day,  but 
which  give  to  their  works  a  peculiar  charm.  Now  we  desire  to 
see  them  in  their  original  garb,  and  not  shaved,  trimmed,  and 
dressed,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gardiner ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  ^^  Ancient  Costume  ;'*  and  his  inter- 
polations and  emendations,  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  often  as 
incongruous,  as  it  would  be  to  put  the  frock  and  Wellingtons  of  a 
modern  dandy,  upon  a  gentleman  of  Queen  Ann's  cortege. 

Nothing  gives  more  identity  to  a  musical  author  than  the  har- 
mony which  he  employs.  It  is  like  the  touch  of  a  painter,  which 
is  instantly  recognized  by  good  judges — and,  in  this  respect,  Pur- 
cell is  the  boldest,  and  most  original,  of  all  our  English  masters. — 
Mr.  Gardiner,  however,  must  i^eeds  measure  weapons  with  the 
giant.  Having  worked  himself  into  a  belief,  that  he  has  more 
'^  accurate  ideas "  than  he  had,  who  was,  and  is,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  school,  he  presumes  to  attempt  improvements  in  com- 
positions which  have  been  admired  by  successive  generations  of 
musicians,  and  which  Boyce  was  proud  toedite,  but  afraid  to  touch. 
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Consider  the  following  examples,  which  will  prove  how  far  our 
editor  is  equal  to  his  undertaking  : — 

PURCELL. 


St: 


-O- 


I 


GARDINER. 


■   J  4J 


PurcelFs  arrangement  is,  by  no  means  unexceptionable,  since 
Detween  the  second  and  third  bars,  the  extreme  parts  proceed  from 
a  sixth  g  to  a  fifth  ^  by  similar  motion ;  but  Mr.  O.  in  his  amend* 
ment^  and  to  indulge  in  the  modern  luxury  of  an  extreme  sharp 
sixth,  absolutely  falls  into  consecutive  fifths  in  the  same  place ;  for 
no  one  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  error  is  avoided  by  the  small 
semi-quaver,  put  before  C]),  which  seems  as  if  it  were  placed  there 
to  make  the  blunder  more  apparent. 

In  the  passage  below,  Purcell,  who  always  aimed  at  expression, 
has  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  musie  to  the  sense  of  the 
text — ^not  only  by  a  division  on  the  word  "  infinite,"  but,  also,  by 
the  holding  note  of  the  base^ 


•^   -    .    ."^  .    -    .  "^  finite 


:    J-^J    ,   J,    JJ 


r  r  I  r  '  .r  .^1 

li    nite         Ma      jes    ty. 


SE 


"'isir 


2x2 
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This,  however,  does  not  square  with  the  notions  of  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, who  has  thus  improved  upon  his  author  :<— 


s 


:^P^ 


=^ 


u I . ::_,i::X^u.4-^^ 


rTfTt  ifcr  i=^#f^ 


i 


The    Father  of  an 


):  *,   3 


jjj:t-j: 


^Hy-H-F-f-^ 


in-fi-nite        Ma- jes    -  ty. 


.^"* 


^^1 


i 


The  verse — "  Thine  honourable^  true^  and  only  Son^^*  is  thus  set 
by  Purcell,  who,  with  great  propriety^  maintains,  in  somedegree^ 
the  style  of  the  preceding  verse. 


Thine        honorable 


true    thine  honorable 


true 


j|=M^J^#j^t^X=y^L^^ 


only 


Son 


^ 


m 


UPsc 


^ 


But  the  following,  by  our  excellent  editor,  is,  of  course,  much 
better ;  notwithstanding  the  faulty  progression  of  fifths,  in  the 
third  bar  between  the  treble  and  alto. 


Thine     honourable        true  and        on    -    Iv        Son. 


^ 


I     I  I  1/  ^     I    r     '+11 

Thine     honourable        true  and        on    -    ly 

J  ,  J  J  /;,  J-i-^   .  J  ,  J 


T 


^m-pFp 


^    ¥ 


^ 


I 


In  the  next  verse,  the  freedom  of  Purceirs  base,  and  the  ca- 
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dence,  though  so  characteristic  of  the  composer  and  of  his  age, 
have  given  offence  to  Mr.  Gardiner. 


?»E* 


tmW 


AlaotlM    Ho  .  Jy    Ho  -  I7    Gboatthe    Con - 


fort  -  er. 


He,  therefore,  favours  us  with  it,  alia  modema,  as  follows  : — 


r  •'"HUHifiti^i'i^ 


Alto  the        Holy 


for      -     ter. 


Bnoagfh  of  this :  indeed,  without  any  disrespect  to  our  editor,  we 
may  say,  that  his  present  volume  would  not  have  occupied  our  at- 
tention more  than  those  did  which  formerly  came  under  our 
review,  had  it  been  of  the  same  description.  In  them, 
though  we  often  diflfered  much  with  him  in  taste,  we  considered 
him  to  be  harmlessly  employed,  when  he  was  adapting  music 
from  quartetts,  concertos,  sonatas,  &c.  to  poetry,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  which  was  not  of  a  quality  to  be  injured  by  such  an 
association ;  but  in  the  volume  before  us  he  has  taken  a  higher 
flight,  and  we  consider  his  fiiilure  to  be  equal  to  his  presumption. 

In  whatever  way  he  may  amuse  himself  hereafter,  let  us  advise 
him  to  refrain  from  the  works  of  our  old  masters,  which  liis  stu- 
dies have  not  fitted  him  to  undertake.  Or,  if  he  must  needs  med- 
dle with  them,  let  him  present  them  to  the  public  in  a  more  con- 
venient form,  than  he  has  now  done ;  and  above  all,  let  him  at- 
tempt no  improfvemeniSj  nor  insert  his  own  compositions,  where 
they  will  be  so  sadly  out  of  place. 
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Afion  Waier^  eompoied  and  arranged  hjf  W.  Waison.    London. 

GowandSon. 
The  Kiss  that  she  left  an  my  lipj  composed  by  Charles  E.  Horn. 
The  Banks  of  Broomsgrovey  by  J.Barnett. 
I  see  in  that  face  y  composed  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson. 
JLove  in  idleness^  the  Mufiic  by  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
We  two  each  other*s  only  pride^  the  Music  by  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
Oh  call  it  by  some  better  name^  written  and  composed  by  Thomas 

Moorcy  Esq.    All  by  Power. 
Oh  never  may  I  feel  again^  the  Music  by  F.  Steers.    London. 

Cocks  and  Co. 

More  ballads.  The  first,  if  it  had  not  been  stated  to  be  com- 
posed by  W.  Watson,  we  should  have 'SWorn  was  stolen  almost 
note  for  note  from  ^'  The  last  rose  of  summer.**  How  people  are 
apt  to  be  deceived ! 

Mr.  Horn^s  ballad  is  pretty,  and  very  like  those  Mr.  James 
Hook  used  to  make  many  years  ago  for  Vauxhall  Grardens. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  not  been  as  successful  as  usual — indeed  we 
know  not  what  to  make  of  some  of  his  accents,  which  he  obviously 
intends  should  express  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

Sir  John  Stevenson's  is  also  pretty,  but  common  place.  Mr. 
Bishop's  apy  thing  but  common  place.  Yet  we  cannot  say  they 
please  us  like  most  of  his  late  canzonets. 

^^  Oh  call  it  by  a  better  name^*  is  a  ballad  written  in,  but  not  up 
to  Mr.  Moore's  customary  style.  The  words  however  are  touched 
with  the  true  flame. 

The  last  on  the  list  is  written  for  a  barytone,  and  is  the  best  of 
the  collection,  being  tolerably  original  and  in  good  taste. 
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Sighi  thai  tpeak  of  Love;  the  Music  by  John  Ponder.    London; 

Clementi,  CoUard,  and  Co. 
The  Sun  on  the  Lake  shines  serene;  composed  by  John  Davy. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Ah  did  I  swear  to  love  thee  not;  composed  by  W.  West.  London. 

W.  Evans. 
Long  Summers  have  smiled;  the  Music  by  G.  Alex.  D.  Roche. 

London.    ClemeQti,  CoUard^  and  Co. 
The  Wild  Hyacinth^  a  Song;  composed  by  J.  Forbes  Walmisley. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

The  first  three  of  these  ballads  are  in  that  manner  which,  how- 
ever common,  must  still  retain  a  claim  on  the  score  of  melody  and 
glittering  structure  in  the  accompaniment,  which  will  please  the  ear 
of  the  many.  Mr.  West's  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  class 
of  composition  that  we  can  call  to  mind.  Mr.  Roche's  is  in  a 
better  style. 

Mr.  Walmisley  has  very  properly  called  his  a  song,  for  there  is 
a  masculine  and  sound  taste  in  its  construction  which  elevates  it 
far  above  the  dandyism  of  most  modern  ballads.  There  is  mind 
and  manly  feeling  in  every  note  of  it.  We  relish  the  transition  to 
the  minor,  which  savours  of  the  ancient  ^^  song."  Yet  there  is 
elegance  combined  with  strength,  both  in  the  melody  and  ac- 
companimekit. 


O  Erin^  the  Land  of  the  Fair  and  the  Bold;  the  words  by  W.  F. 

Collardy  the  Music  by  J.  C.  Clifton. 
Fill  your  GlasseSyfiUfhem  high^  a  Bacchanalian  Song  ;  the  Melody 

and  Word\by  W.  F.  Collard;  Accompaniment  by  J.  C.  Clifton. 
Like  a  Vision^  a  Song,  with  Guitar  and  Piano  Forte  Accompani- 

mentj  Words,  and  Air,  by  W,  F.  Collard. 
Rosalie,  a  Canzonet,  composed  by  J.  Q.  Graef;  the  Words  by  W. 

F.  Collard.    London.    Clementi,  Collard,  and  Collard. 

The  public  is  indebted  for  a  considerable  number  of  songs  to 
the  active  mind  of  Mr.  William  Collard,  who  is  not  less  distin- 
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guished  by  his  acute  mind  than  by  his  various  attainments.  It  is 
honourable  to  commeroe  that^personsso  deeply  engaged  inesten* 
sive  concerns  should  solace  their  own  leisure  and  amuse  the 
world  by  literary  recreations. 

Mr.  Clifton's  song,  written  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  has  a 
national  character  in  its  melody,  which  forms  its  chief  reoommen- 
dation.  The  second  is  such  a  composition  as  we  have  not  been  of 
late  accustomed  to  meet  with.  It  is  bold,  manly,  and  full  of  the 
esprit  du  vin,  which  used  to  be  found  in  such  fine  old  songs  as 
^^Rail  no  more  jfe  learned  asses,*^  and  "JM^  temples  with  clusters  cf 
grapes  Til  entwine^^  the  most  elegant  drinking  song  by  the  way 
that  ever  was  written. 

^^  Like  a  Vision^^  is  full  of  feeling  and  very  elegant,  and  Mr. 
Graefs,  with  a  great  deal  of  pretension,  conveys  a  aufficient 
share  of  excellence. 


NoA.  ^^Mi  t)edrai  nel  eiglio  <iiioor«,''  CWoltntf,  NeiT  <Qprm 

<<  //  Somnabulo;''  del  Sig.  Cart^a. 
No.  2.  ^^Parmi  trafronda  efrondaj  ReekaUM^Ariuj  NtW  Opam 

<<  EleM  e  Makma  /  del  Sig.  Sotiva. 
No.  8.  '*  La  mia  pace  a  te  si  ajidoj^*  Becitalim  ^  Aria^  NtW 

Opera  ^^ Isabella  ed  Enrico;  del  Sig.  Pacini. 
No  A.  ^^  Egildao  Suciampo^'  Terzetto^  NeW  Opera  ^^Egildadi 

Provenza  y"  del  Sig.  Pavesu 
No.  5.  Cofoatina  ^^Non  so  qual  forza  ignota,^^  Nell  Opera  ^^11 

Temistocle;  del  Sig.  Pacini. 

All  by  Grua,  London. 

The  above  pieces  are  all  from  operas  entirely  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. No.  1  is  a  very  ingenious  and  effective  cavatina,  appa- 
rently for  a  contralto  voice,  and  displays  a  very  skilful  knowledge 
of  accompaniment.  The  first  movement,  previous  to  the  recita- 
tive, is  formed  upon  a  moving  bass  in  triplets.  The  recitative, 
which  is  simple  and  expressive,  is  followed  by  an  andantino  in  Eb, 
savouring  a  little  of  the  Rossinian  manner,  but  ably  accompanied. 
The  last  movement  (allegretto)  is  not  so  elective  as  the  former. 
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but  concludes  well  in  the  dashing  style  of  most  operatic  cavatinas. 
In  the  hands  of  an  able  and  feeling  singer  this  piece  of  Car^fa's 
would  be  both  pleasing  and  productive  of  variety. 

No.  S  is  from  the  pen  of  a  yx)ung  composer,  about  whom  we 
have  hitherto  heard  very  little,  but  it  appears  he  has  written  seve« 
ral  operas,  which  have  been  well  received  on  the  Continent.  The 
style  of  t&is  aria  is  a  mixture  of  Paisielloand  Rossini,  but  is  rather 
pleasing,  especially  the  andante  ^^  Ahjbrsefra  quette.^^ 

No.  3  is  one  of  the  best  (pieces  we  have  seen  of  the  composer's, 
and  we  like  it  the  better,  because  we  perceive  a  recurrence  to  a 
style  so  strongly  desirable  at  this  period  of  distracted  and  extrava- 
gant principles  of  vocal  writing.  Mozart  has  been  consulted  in 
an  andante,  ^^  La  mia pace,**  the  subject  of  which  is  in  fact  ^^  Ah 
perdoTtCy^^  but  it  is  delightful  to  see  such  reminiscences.  After  a 
few  bars  it  passes  on  to  a  more  florid  style.  A  chorus  then  breaks 
in  ^<  AUa  marciay^  which  we  doubt  not  is  eflbctive,  but  th^se  things 
lose  their  effect  off  the  stage.  ^^  Delta  viUoria-^  is  a  spirited 
motive,  as  it  occurs  betvi:een  each  reiteration  of  the  chorus,  but 
^'  something  too  much"  of  the  old  and  ever  satistting  conclusion 
'^  al  Italtano*^  drives  (or  is  enough  to  drive)  every  sober  hearer 
out  of  his  seven  senses.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  this 
piece  is  for  a  tenor  voice. 

No.  4  is  a  terzetto,  the  second  movement  of  which  is  a  kind  of 
canone. — If  the  subject  and  treatment  of  it  were  not  decidedly 
Rossini's,  we  should  be  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  it.  When 
will  the  time  come  that  these  composers  shall  date  to  write  a  few 
notes  of  their  own  ? 

No.  5,  "iVbw  so  qualjbrza  ignota^^^  shews  more  of  Mv.  Pacini's 
remembrances  of  a  sound  and  beautiftil  style.  Ct  consists  of  but 
two  movements,  an  andante  and  allegretto. — The  first  of  these, 
with  a  preceding  symphony,  in  which  the  violoncello  apparently 
is  to  begin  a  sweet  cantabile  passage,  which  is  afterwards  taken 
by  the  voice  and  well  sustained  through  three  pages,  shews  a 
"musician  of  feeling  and  judgment.  The  allegretto  too,  although 
more  florid,  is  still  in  the  same  expressive  manner.  We  sincerely 
wish  this  writer  could  prevail  upon  some  of  his  brethren  on  that 
side  of  the  water  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  alive  this  ^^  vestal 
fire,"  this  true  musical  feeling,  which  attracts  the  hearts  and  not 
the  wonder  of  the  hearers. 
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I.  Cathedral  Selections,  consisting  of  Anlkems J  Sanctus,  Command'^ 
mentSy  and  Chants.  Selected^  arranged,  and  respectfullj/  dedi^ 
cated  (by  permission)  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Selsejf,  by  Thos. 
Bennett,  Organist  of  the  Catliedral^  and  St.  John*s  Chapel,  Chi' 
Chester.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

II.  Sacred  Music,  being  a  large  and  valuable  Selection  of  the  best 
Psalm  Tunes,  both  Ancient  and.  Modern.  Arranged  for  four 
voices,  or  a  single  voice ^  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  organ  or 
pianoforte,  and  humbly  dedicated  to  the  Clergy  of  England,  by 
Robert  James  Edwards,  Organist  of  Banbury.  Oxon.  Pres- 
ton. 

III.  Anthem  for  four  voices.  The  words  from  Dr.  Watts^  version 
of  the  fiftieth  psalm,  on  the  last  judgement,  composed  with  an  aC'- 
companimentfor  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  by  Joseph  Morris,  Or* 
ganist,  Harlow.    Essex.  *  Monro  and  May. 

IV.  The  Lord^s  Supper;  composed,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
pianoforte,  by  J.  H.    Monro  and  May. 

V.  A  Set  of  Chants,  with  Sanctus  and  Kyrie  Elieson ;  composed 
for  the  use  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  most  respectfully 

dedicated  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows^  by  H.  West.    Goulding 
and  D^Almaine. 

Two  things  are  required  from  a  selector — ^namely,  that  he 
chuse  from  good  authors,  and  present  his  selections  in  a  form  most 
convenient  to  those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended*  The  first  of 
these  conditions  Mr.  Bennett  has  fulfilled  very  well ;  for  his  book 
contains  some  pleasing  movements  by  masters  who  will  always  be 
.  aulmired  by  the  lovers  of  English  cathedral  music. 

There  aire  two  solos  from  Wilson — ^^  O  praise  the  Lord,^^  and 
^'  O  praise  God  in  his  holiness  ;^^  there  is  a  Sanctus  also  by  the 
same  excellent  composer,  and  several  others,  with  the  Kyrie 
Elieson  by  Rogers,  Aldrich,  &c. 

We  will  say  little  about  the  movement  by  Richardson,  ^^  O  how 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,^^  which  begins  with  such  a  specimen  of 
faulty  accentuation,  that  we  wonder  how  Mr.  B.  could  admit  it 
into  his  collection.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  delicious 
morsel  from  Farrant,  ^^  Lord  for  thy  tender  mercies^  sake.^^   There 
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is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  writings  of  this  author,. arising  from 
their  structure,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  renerable, 
and  from  the  truly  ecclesiastical  tone  which  pervades  them« 

We  respect  the  memory  of  Mason,  who  was  a  good  poet  and  an 
excellent  man,  but  we  are  sorry  to  find,  in  the  work  before  us,  his 
puerile  anthem,  "  Lord  of  all  power  and  mighty"^^  and  a  Kyrie, 
set  in  the  same  style.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  Mason  ever  at- 
tempted composition.  His  essay  on  church  music,  and  his  compo- 
sitions, which  we  suppose  are  commentaries  on  it,  remind  ud  of 
those  persons  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  labour  to  establish  rules 
for  that  which  is  good — 

*^  Then  shew  us  what  is  bad,  by  what  they  write." 

We  have  often  thought  it  a  difficult  thing  to  produce  an  effec- 
tive chant,  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  by  Mr.  B.*s  selection, 
which,  though  copious,  contains  very  few  which  are  really  pleas- 
ing. It  has  been  said  that  a  fine  chant  appears  to  proceed  more 
from  a  sudden  impulse  than  from  great  skill.  If  so,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  at  finding  some  of  the  best  chants  before  us  written 
by  persons  who  have  not  much  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
other  species  of  composition ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  those 
which  are  attributed  to  some  of  our  most  esteemed  masters,  are 
laboured  and  unsatisfactory.  Such  are  those  by  Dr.  Cooke,  and 
with  only  one  exception,  those  by  Battishill.  The  third  double 
chant,  in  page  8,  by  Davis,  is  good;  so  is  the  fifth  by  Dr.  Dupuis. 
In  pages' 9,  10  and  11  others  will  be  found  equally  excellent,  by 
Robinson,  Battishill,  Jones,  Teesdale,  and  Dr.  Crotch.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  a  beautiful  double  chant  by  Lord  Momington 
in  page  14.  In  this  short  production  the  noble  author  has  shown 
all  that  feeling  for  melody  and  pure  harmony  which  his  other 
writings  exhibit. 

Among  the  single  chants  are  very  few  which  please  us.  The 
best  are,  one  in  B  by  Dr.  Croft,  another  in  G  by  Corfe,  and  a  third 
in  A  by  Dr.  Hayes.  We  may  mention  a  fourth,  by  P.  Humphry, 
which  is  called  the  ^^  Grand  Chant ;"  but  notwithstanding  this 
high  sounding  title  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

We  cannot  say  much  about  Mr.  Bennett's  second  qualification 
as  a  selector — that  of  presenting  his  work  in  a  form  most  conve- 
nient to  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended. 

In  almost  all  instances  he  has  merely  given  the]  melody  and  a 
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figured  base.  This  we  much  regret,  since  there  are  so  few  ama- 
teurs who  can  read  from  figures.  Those  however  who  study 
harmony  will  find  the  movements  contained  in  the  work  before  us 
valuable  as  exercises. 

Mr.  Edwards  should  have  called  his  book  of  Psalms  a  collection, 
rather  than  a  selection ;  for  we  have  found  in  it  nearly  all  the 
good  tunes  which  we  have  ever  heard,  and  many  which  we  never 
wish  to  hear.  The  harmony  of  these  tunes  is  creditable  to  Mr.  E. 
on  the  whole,  and  though  much  of  the  poetry  which  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  them  is  not  to  our  taste,  we  hope  that  his  friends  will 
be  edified  by  it,  and  that  he  will  be  rewarded  for  the  industry 
which  he  has  displayed  in  producing  a  work  that  may  be  accept- 
able to  many  lovers  of  Psalmody. 

Mir.  Morris's  composition  is  an  ode  or  hymn,  not  an  ^^  anthem,'' 
for  that  term  is  only  applied  when  the  words  are  selected  from  the 
scriptures,  or  from  our  liturgy ;  neither  has  he  seized  the  spirit  of 
the  anthem.  Some  of  his  movements  are  far  too  light,  and  ballad- 
like in  their  style.  We  here  particularly  allude  to  the  verses — 
"  When  God  appears  all  nature  shall  adore  Aim,"  and  "  When 
Christ  returns  J  wake  evert/  cheerful  passion.^'  These  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  tabernable  strains.  This  hymn  is  in  five  parts  occasion- 
ally, thoHgh  in  the  title  page  it  is  said  to  be  for  Jour  voices ;  and 
we  think  that  the  transient  introduction  of  the  fifth  part  has  an 
awkward  effect^  especially  in  the  alto  and  tenor.  The  counter- 
point however  is  clear,  and  does  credit  to  the  author, .  who  may 
render  himself  capable  of  producing  compositions  very  superior 
to  the  present,  by  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  our  great  eccle- 
siastical musicians. 

We  should  certainly  pass  over  the  ^'  Lord's  PrayeVy^  by  J.  H. 
were  it  not  that  we  would  enter  our  protest  against  the  irreverent 
custom  now  too  prevalent  of  setting  this  ^^  perfect  form  of  words'' 
to  music.  When  we  consider  by  whom  it  was  given,  and  the  im- 
'  portant  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  we  think  that  it  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  original  and  divine  simplicity.  The 
metrical  versions  which  we  have  seen  have  always  offended  us ; 
but  we  have  stronger  objections  to  the  application  of  music,  for 
reasons  which  must  be  so  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
we  need  not  stop  to  mention  them. 
Of  Mr.  West's  Chants,  Sanctus  and  Kyrie  Elieson,  we  cannot 
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speak  ia  praise.  He  has  not  been  happy  ia  his  melodies  and  his  har- 
mony is  far  from  being  correct.  In  his  choice  of  keys,  likewise,  be 
has  not  been  judicious  :  B,  with  five  sharps,  A  h,  with  four  flats, 
and  Eb  minor  with  six,  are  not  keys  which  should  be  selected  for 
vocal  compositions  that  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the  organ.  We 
may  also  remark,  that  these  chants  are  nearly  all  pitched  too  high, 
unless  the  compass  of  voice  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  choir 
of  New  Collie,  Oxford,  greatly  exceed  that  possessed  by  the 
members  of  any  other  choir  in  the  kingdom.  Three  very  pleasing 
chants  will  be  found,  however,  at  pages  28,  23,  and  21,  which  have 
net  the  defects  we  have  just  mentioned. 


Sis  VolufUaries  (the  sulyects  of  four  taken  from  KcnCs  most  fa- 
vourite AnthemSy)  arranged  and  composed  in  a  familiar  style  for 
the'Organ or  Piano  Forte;  by  T.  Costello.   Longman  8c  Bates. 

Six  Easy  Voluntaries  for  the  Organ^  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
Progress  of  Young  Studenis  on  that  Instrument ;  by  Thomas 
Adamsy  Organist  of  St.  George^  Camberwell.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Introduction  and  Rondoy  the  sulfjectjrom  RossinVs  favourite  Air^ 
^^  Di  tanti  palpitiy^  performed  on  the  ApollonicoUy  and  com- 
posed by  Thomas  Adams.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Introduction  and  Fugue  for  the  Organ^  as  performed  at  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick* Sy  Dublin  y  composed 
and  respectfully  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare;  by  Thomas  Powell.    Power. 

Whence  is  it,  that  having  so  many  fine  performers  on  the  organ, 
we  have  so  few  tolerable  composers  for  that  noble  instrument? 

To  this  question  several  answers  may  be  given.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  be  said,  that  composing  and  performing  require  very 
different  qualifications,  which  are  united  only  in  persons  of  extra* 
ordinary  genius. — The  organ  too  is  an  instrument  for  the  head 
rather  than  the  hand.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  in  its 
most  exalted  moods,  and  therefore  curious  passages  and  divisions 
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not  only  go  for  nothing  on  it,  but  they  become  particularly  offen« 
sive.  This  Circumstance  at  once  puts  the  majority  of  our  com- 
posers hors  du  combat,  for  they  are  now  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  manufacturing  of  variations,  rondos,  divertimentos,  and  me- 
langes on  old  themes,  not  to  carry  with  them  their  mechanical 
habits  and  the  unmeaning  fashion  of  the  day  into  every  thing 
which  they  undertake.*  In  the  second  place  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  never  forget  the  exalted  purposes  to  which  the  organ  is 
applied,  and  therefore  we  expect  that  the  music  composed  for  it 
should  be  of  a  chaste  and  lofty  character,  far  removed  from  all 
that  is  low,  frivolous,  or  trifling;  that  the  melody  should  be 
majestic,  yet  short  and  flowing ;  that  the  harmony  should  be  clear 
and  simple,  yet  varied  and  impressive  ;  and  that  the  modulation 
should  be  easy  and  natural,  without  being  calculated  to  excite 
either  wonder  or  amazement.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  cor- 
rect, and  that  it  it  correct  may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
works  of  the  greatest  writers,  we  would  remark  in  the  last 
place,  that  the  mass  of  English  professors  have  neither  learn- 
ing nor  leisure  to  compose  well  for  this  '^fimperor  of  Instru- 
ments,*' as  it  has  been  called.  'Among  us  a  youth,  when 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  seeks  to  pro-, 
cure  scholars.  He  has  perhaps  a  ninth  finger  on  the  piano, 
or  he  may  be  able  to  cover  a  multitude  of  errors  in  his  pupiPs 
performance  by  his  violin  accompaniment.  In  consequence  of 
the  universal  demand  for  teachers,  and  the  little  discrimina- 
tion which  is  used  in  selecting  them,  he  succeeds  in  forming 
a  ^'genteel  connection:"  he  gets  his  hundreds  a  year — he  keeps 
his  gig  and  livery  servant — visits  and  receives  his  friends — 
what  then  has  he  to  do  with  study,  or  with  that  severe  course 
of  discipline  which  alone  can  make  him  a  profound  musician 
and  a  fine  composer  ?  In  this  respect,  though  we  fear  the  remark 
will  not  be  very  grateful  to  our  well-fed  and  flattered  young 
friends,  the  painters  have  considerable  advantage;  with  them 
teaching  is  always  a  subordinate  consideration,  and  they  must 
toil  and  study  hard  if  they  would  hope  for  future  success.  But 
even  when  the  English  musician  has  courage  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  him  in  early  life,  and  when  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  diligent  study  of  his  art,  and  has  exercised  himself  in 
the  higher  branches  of  it,  can  he  look  for  any  adequate  remunera- 
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tion  i  Then  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dazzling  prospects  of  his 
youth  should  prematurely  iade — that  his  ambition  should  shrink 
into  narrow  bounds,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  our  eorres- 
pondent,  '^  An  Observer,"  ^^he  should  seek  to  be  respectable  and 
happy  rather  than  great/' 

We  are  aware  that  these  points  have  been  frequently  touched 
on  by  us,  but  besides  that,  they  cannot  be  too  often  rung  in  the 
ears  of  our  countrymen,  they  are  quite  relevant  to  our  present 
purpose,  since  they  may  serve  to  account  for  the  observations' 
which  we  shall  conceive  it  our  duty  to  make  on  the  compositions 
which  are  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  article. 

Mr.  Costello,  (not  caring  to  trust  altogether  to  the  resources 
of  his  own  genius,  has  betaken  himself  to  Kent's  anthems,  and  has 
arranged  some  movements  from  them  in  the  form  of  voluntaries. 
To  each  movement  he  has  added  an  introduction  'of  his  own,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  introductions  furnish  very  indif- 
ferent specimens  of  his  invention  and  skill. 

We  will  give  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  first ;  the  rest  are 
no  better. 
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The  first  moyement  taken  from  Kent  by  Mr.  C.  is,  ^^  There 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  hi  f  glory  y''^  and  we  have  tfle  word 
'^fiigne*'  placed  in  very  large  tetters  at  the  beginning.  We  must, 
however,  take  the  liberty  of  telling  our  author  that  it  is  not  a 
a  fugue.  There  are  i^me  passages  nAer/ugish^  or  as  an  Italian' 
would  eay,  ^^  alia  fiigata^' — ^but  the  whole  lacks  that  continuity 
and  concatenation  of  the  subject  which  are  necessary  to  constitute 
a  fague.  Mr.  Gostello's  second  ^'  fiigue**  is  from  the  verse 
'*  O  speak  good  of  the  Lord^  In  this  he  has  attempted  to  reply 
in  the  octave,  but  his  reply  comes  in  on  a*^  naked  fourth,*'  which 
produces  a  most  striking  efiect. 


&C.&C. 


We  then  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  subjects  indeed  it  is  only  heard^ 
once  more,  and  that  after  nearly  fifty  bars  of  different  mattery 
when  it  ^^  steals  upon  the  list'ning.  ear,"  harmDmised.  in  the  sam^ 
felicitous  manner  as  at  the  first. 

The  third  voluntary  is  taken  entirely  from  Kent.  It  consists  of 
the  solo,  ^  My  song  shall  be  ofmerey^^^  traiAposed  from  G  to  E, 
and  the  verse  **  O  that  I  had  wingslike  a  dove^* — the  latter  wrought 
into  one  of  our  author's  fugues*  The  commencement  of  it  is  as 
fellows  I' 


Sic.  &C. 
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Now  we  iiiust  fairly  confess,  that  if  Mr.  C.  had  not  toid  us  this 
was  a  fugue,  we  should  not  have  found  it  out. — He  may  perhaps 
apply  this  pompousr  epithet  to  that  portion  of  the  movement  which 
is  framed  on  the  point,  "  Then  would  I  fiee  away  and  be  at  resij^* 
but  he  has  really  treated  that  point  so  feebly,  that  we  are  bound 
in  critical  justice  to  resist  the  application. 

The  fourth  voluntary  is  taken  from  the  chorus,  "  For  thou  O 
Lord  art  our  father^* — but  as  our  preceding  observations  may  be 
fairly  applied  to  it,  we  will  go  on  to  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The 
fifth  consists  of  an  introduction  by  the  author,  and  a  ^^  fugue"  on 
the  subject  of  **  Non  Nobis  Domine.**  Here  likewise  it  is  most 
unfortunately  out  of  our  power  to  compliment  Mr.  Costellow  on 
his  success.  He  has  chosen  a  popular  and  a  kind  accommodating 
subject — Byrd's  canon  or  Handers  chorus,  "/zoiV/  sing  unto  the 
Lordj'*  might  have  shown  him  how  easily  it  would  "  work,"  but 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing  with  it.  In  old  times  the 
subject  was  called  "  Dux"  or  leader,  and  the  reply  "  Comes"  or 
companion,  and  those  significant  terms  shewed,  that  these  consti-  < 
tuent  parts  of  a  fugue  should  keep  pretty  close  together,  at  all 
events  that  they  never  should  absolutely  lose  sight  of  each  other. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  required,  that  as  the  movement  advanced, 
the  '^leader"  and  '^companion"  should  approximate  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  they  became  so  nearly  joined  as  to  form  what 
was  called  ^^  La  stretta,"  or  knot  of  the  fugue. 

Very  different  from  all  this  is  the  case  in  the  ^^  fugue"  before 
us — for  owing  to  some  unlucky  want  of  address,  on  the  part  of  our 
author,  ^^  Dux"  and  ^^  Comes"  quarrel  at  the  first  setting  out,  and 
are  never  found  in  each  other's  company  during  the  whole  way. 
Sometimes  indeed  we  are  left  to  go  on,  without  one  or  the  other, 
through  such  labyrinths  as  the  following : 
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We  have  just  explained  what  the  ^' stretta'*  or  knot  of  the  fugue 
ought  to  be,  and  it  is  Martini,  we  believe,  who  advises  students 
always  to  try  whether  it  be  possible  to  form  a  good  stretta  on  their 
subject,  lest  they  should  lose  their  labour  by  working  it.  This 
excellent  precaution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  Mr. 
Costellow,  though  some  person,  infinitely  more  sagacious  than 
ourselves,  may  discover  an  affinity  between  the  following  flight 
and  "  Non  Nobis  Dotnine.^^ 
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which  he  most  naturally  amplifies  in  the  follovring  manner  : 


■^wmwwmww 


m^'t^ 


1   ..Mj 


From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Costellow  has 
put  forth  certain  movements,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
call  fugues,  but  which  have  very  little  pretension  to  that  title. 
We  apprehend  that  his  notions  on  this  difficult  species  of  compo- 
sition are  crude  and  indistinct,  and  if  he  be  a  young  man,  we  would 
advise  him  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  study  before  he  prints 
again ;  if  he  be  old,  we  would  recommend  him  to  print  no  more. 

The  work  abounds  with  errors  of  the  engraver,  which  we  have 
not  had  time  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Adams'  voluntaries  are  very  superior  to  those  we  have  jusl 
been  considering,  and  young  organists,  for  whom  they  are  particu- 
larly intended,  will  find  them  a  valuable  addition  to  their  collec- 
tion. Coming  from  so  great  a  master  of  his  instrument,  they  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  various  combinations  of  stops,  and  also  with  the 
kind  of  movement  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  display  of  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  single  stops — such  as  the  cremona,  hautboy,  and 
flute.  The  composition  of  these  voluntaries  is  clear  and  correct 
throughout,  and  we  find  in  them  some  pleasing  specimens  of  fugue, 
which  are  interesting  to  hear  without  being  difficult  to  perform. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  with  those  which  will  be  found  at 
pages  7, 11,  and  IS.  / 

Candour  obliges  us  to  confess,  that  there  are  some  movements 
written  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  admire.    The  ^^  pastorale,"  in 
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the  first  page,  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  the  solemnity  of  public  de- 
votion, and  we  think  that  the  third  voluntary,  from  which  we  shall 
give  two  extracts,  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  church. 
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These  movements  are  much  too  pretty.  They  may  suit  the 
itching  ears  of  young  ladies  just  released  from  boarding  school, 
but  they  will  not  consort  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  '^go  up 
to  the  temple,''  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn  duties  there  to 
be  performed :  for  the  same  reason  we  object  to  the  march  in 
page  9.  What  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  any  part  of  the  ^^pomp 
and  circumstance"  of  war,  and  the  calm  exercise  of  devotion? 
We  would  then  caution  our  young  organists  against  such  a  mon- 
strous association,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Mr.  Adams, 
who,  we  thinhf,  does  not  always  maintain  the  lofty  character  of 
that  instrument  on  which  he  so  much  excels. 
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This  appears  too  plainly,  when  we  ind  him  condescending  to 
arrange  ^'  Di  tanii  palpiii^*  (  I  M)  as  a  rondo  for  tke  organ.  To 
be  sure  it  was  done  for  the  ApoUonicon,  and  it  may  have  been 
found  very  agreeable,  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  but 
out  of  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  will  be  tolerated.  This 
arrangement,  we  suspect,  was  made  ^^  by  particular  desire.'*  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  such  an  air  would  have 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Adams,  had  he  been  free  to  chuse.  The 
adaptation  throughout  is  laboured  and  unhappy.  It  abounds  in 
passages  constructed  with  considerable  skill,  but  they  die  away 
upon  the  ear  ;  there  is  not  one  which  touches  the  heart.  We  will 
not  quit  this  '^  introduction  and  rondo"  without  giving  our  readers 
an  extract  from  the  former,  which  contains  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable progressions  of  chords  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
movement  begins  in  F,  and  at  the  twelfth  bar  we  find  ourselves  in 
D^  from  which  Mr.  A.  conducts  us  to  D 11,  almost  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen.    See  the  sixth  bar  of  the  following  example : 


&c.  &c. 
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This  we  profess  aot  to  UDderatand.  Is  it  modulation  i  Is  it 
transition  ?  We  cannot  tell  what  it  is— unless*  it  be  a  sly  hit, 
made  by  our  author  at  Rossini,  some  of  whose  modulations  (if  we 
may  dignify  them  by  such  a  term)  are  about  as  coherent  and 
effective. 

Mr.  Powell's  composition  will  not  detain  us  long.  In  his  in- 
troduction there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  design,  and  some  very 
awkward  attempts  at  modulation.  His  andante  should  never  be 
heard  in  a  church,  for  it  reminds  us  of  minor  theatrical  music,  or 
the   divertimentos  of  the  lowest  order,  and  for  the  fugue  1 — 

Bontempi,  in  his  ^^Historia  Musica,"  is  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  the  word  '^  fiiga,"  (which  it  must  be  remembered  signifies 
^^  flight"  in  Italian),  but  he  allows  that  it  may  be  properly  applied 
to  certain  c  ompositions — ^for  in  them,  ^^  the  subject  having  been 
once  heard,  flies  away  and  returns  no  more.*'  This  observation 
does  not  strictly  apply  to  Mr.  Powell's  ^^  fugue ;"  his  subject  does 
return,  but  it  is  after  long  passage,  which  have  no  imaginable 
connection  with  it,  and  which,  on  its  arrival^  incline  us  to  put 
Fux's  well-known  question — '^Friend,  how  earnest  thou  hither  V* 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Powell  is  a  very  young  man,  atid  that  he 
will  live  greatly  to  improve— and  we  trust  that  the  remarks  which 
we  have  made  in  the  present  article  will  excite  more  care  and 
diligence  in  all  those  of  our  countrymen  who  venture  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  composers  for  the  organ. 
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Trenie  trots  petits  Duos  Mcthodiques^  fatties  ei  chantanis^  pour 
deux  FluteSy  composes  par  T.  Berbiguier.  London.  Ewer 
and  Jobanning. 

Brilliant  Duo  for  two  FluteSy  by  B.  Van  Renterghem.  London. 
Ewer  and  Jobanning. 

No.  5,  of  Berbiguier*  s  Themes^  varied  for  the  Flute^  with  an  Ac^ 
companimentfor  the  Piano  Forte.    London.    Cocks  and  Co. 

Le  Petit  Tambotfry  partly  taken  from  May  seder*  s  Violin  Solo  y 
adapted  and  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  FlutCy  with  a  Piano 
Forte  Accompammentp  by  Bernard  Lee.  London.  Longnan 
and  Bates. 

Au  Clair  de  la  Lune^  arranged  with  five  Variations  for  the  Flute^ 
with  a  Piano  Forte  Accompaniment^  by  W.  W.  Sutton.  Lon- 
don.   Lindsay. 

Melanges  from  Der  Freysehutz  for  the  Flute  and  Piano  FortCy 
Nos.  2,  3, 4,  by  T.  Lindsay.    London.    Lindsay. 

In  M.  Berbiguier's  Duos  a  ikiost  desirable,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
a  most  difficult  object  is  attained,  tbat  of  combining  attraction 
witb  simplicity.  Tbere  are  not  more  tban  fifty  bars  in  eacb ;  they 
are  very  easy  and  devoid  of  execution,  but  they  require  great 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  precision  in  performance.  They  are  ori- 
ginal, of  various  styles,  and  partake  mostly  of  that  light,  graceful, 
and  riant  character  which  never  fails  to  interest  and  attract.  One 
Romance,  No.  15,  is  a  plaintive  air  of  most  beautiful  expression. 
No.  23  is  original  and  striking,  and  every  Duo  has  some  claim  to 
attention. 

M.  Renterghem's  piece  is  showy,  and  contains  brilliant,  though 
by  no  means  difficult  execution.  The  andante  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  polacca  effective. 

Berbiguier's  subject  is  treated  by  a  composer  who  both  under- 
stands and  feels  the  powers  (and  to  a  certain  degree)  the  beauties 
of  his  instrument.  The  Variations,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are 
pieces  of  difficult  and  showy  execution ;  and  this  one  (an  adagio) 
is  perhaps  too  little  varied  in  character.  The  Lesson  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  generality  of  players  to  attempt,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  advanced  performer  it  would  be  very  superior. 
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Mr.  Lee  has  effected  a  new  transformation  of  this  favourite 
French  air  with  considerable  success.  It  presents  no  longer  the 
appalling  appearance  to  modest  performers  that  it  does  in  the 
hands  of  Messi^.  Kieswetter  and  Mori.  The  best  parts  are  selected 
from  the  violin  solo,  the  rest  is  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
powers  of  a  tolerable  proficient  on  the  flute,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  very  agreeable  and  effective  lesson. 

Mr.  Sutton*s  Variations,  though  not  novel,  are  not  wanting 
in  merit.  They  possess  considerable  brilliancy  and  sufficiently 
pleasing  melody  to  be  generally  liked. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  Melanges  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
partsof  the  Freyschutz  effectively  combined,  and  embellished  in 
a  facile  and  agreeable  style. 


Fantasia  ji  la  Russc  for  the  Harp^  in  which  are  introduced  three 

favourite  Airs;  hy  N.  C.  Bochsa.    London.    Gow  and  Son. 
Petite  Melange^  on  threefavouriie  AirSy  from  II  Crociato  ;  hy  N. 

C.  Bochsa*    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
The  Boaiie  Rowsy^with  Variations  for  the  Harp  ;  by  S.  Dussek. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Oest  IjAmoury  with  Variations  for  the  Harp ;  by  S.  Dussek. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bochsa's  fantasia  is  composed  on  **  The  Bells  of  St.  Peters- 
burgy^  a  Russian  waUz^  and  a  favourite  Cossack  song.  The 
materials  are  slight,  but  by  the  genius  and  animation  of  the  com- 
poser they  are  here  moulded  into  a  form  both  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive. The  three  airs  are  strikingly  contrasted  in  character — 
they  are  moreover  arranged  so  as  to  set  them  off  to  great  advan- 
tage— ^in  the  end  they  are  worked  up  with  considerable  energy 
and  effect,  and  an  original  cadenza  distinguishes  this  part  of  the 
lesson.  Mr.  Boc|isa  has  not  recollected  sufficiently  the  plaintive 
character  of  the  first  air,  -but  in  every  other  respect  the  fantasia  is 
superior. 

The  melange  (on  "  The  Crusader^ s  March^^  "  Giovinetto  Cava- 
lier^^  and  "  The  Christianas  Chorus^^)  is  much  easier,  but  scarcely 
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inferior  in  its  gtyle.  The  march  is  brilliantly  arranged,  and  the 
last  page  of  the  piece  is  original.  We  observe  in  this  lesson  a 
passage  new  both  to  harp  music  and  to  Mr.  Bochsa.  It  consists  of. 
demisemiquavers  ia  repetition,  in  a  descending  series.  This  pas- 
sage 16  not  of  very  long  standing  even  in  piano  forte  music — on  the 
harp  we  should  think  it  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Dussek's  lessons  are  simple,  pretty,  and  on  universally 
favourite  airs — ^a  short  but  not  less  sure  recommendation  to  the 
generality  of  performers. 


An  Explanation  of  Musical  Intervals  and  of  the  Major  and  Minor 
Scales^  with  a  Series  of  Exercises  for  the  Piano  Forte^  hy  Wm. 
Horsleffj  Mus.  Bftc.  Oxon.  The  Second  Edition^  considerable/ 
enlarged  and  improved.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

In  those  arts  where  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  hand  as  .soon  as 
possible  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  execution  which  in  every  stage 
appear  the  prime  powers,  though  they  are  in  fact  merely  sub- 
ordinates to  the  mind,  in  such  arts,  it  is  usual  to  begin  the  practice 
before  the  theory  can  be  apprehended  by  the  pupil.  But  there 
can  be  so  little  doubt,  that  practice  would  be  so  much  lightened 
and  advanced  by  a  knawledge  of  principles  and  of  what  those  prin- 
ciples lead  up  to— there  can  be  so  little  doubt,  we  say,  that  exe- 
cution must  be  facilitated  by  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  end 
of  practice  is,  that  so  soon  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending 
them,  th^  study  of  principles  should  be  begun.  It  is  upon  this  philo- 
sophical ground,  that  Mr.  Horsley,  whose  just-celebrity  is  widely 
established  by  his  writings,  has  constructed  the  book  before  us. 
In  his  preface  he  tells  us,  that  the  demand  for  the  first  edition, 
^^  which  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils,"  has 
induced  him  ^^  to  revise  it  diligently,  and  endeavour  to  present  it 
to  the  public  in  a  state  which  shall  leave  nothing  more  to  be 
required  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats."  These 
subjects  are,  first,  the  theory  and  relations  of  intervals  and  of  the 
scales — with  exercises  upon  them.  An  appendix  contains  short 
but  excellent  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  hand,  touch,  and 
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some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  execution,  supported  by  exercises 
judiciously  constructed  to  forward  these  results. 

The  value  of  this  valuable  book  of  rudiments  is  to  be  found  in 
the  condensation  which  the  depth  of  the  learned  author's  observa- 
tions, the  severity  of  his  taste,  and  his  experience  in  teaching,  all 
assist  in  giving  to  his  productions.  The  student  may  be  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  H.  has  the  Roundest  reasons  for  whatever  he  ven- 
tures to  recommend,  while  the  clear  and  terse  manner  in  which  he 
conveys  both  his  verbal  and  musical  instructions  is  the  warrant 
for  their  having  been  long  considered  and  thoroughly  digested  and 
arranged.  He  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  a  solid  super- 
structure is  only  to  be  raised  upon  solid  foundations,  and  there- 
fore he  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  his  scholars  by  representing 
the  art  of  playing  as  a  purely  mechanical  operation  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  exercise  ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  ^'  no  method,  no  contrivance^  will  ever  make  up 
for  a  want  of  thought  and  care ;  and  they  who  are  weak  enough 
to  believe  otherwise,  will  find  themselves  grievously  disappointed." 
He  looks  also  to  the  practice  and  example  of  those  great  masters, 
Clementi  and  Cramer.  Agreeing  with  him  entirely,  and  perceiv- 
ing how  much  of  excellent  matter  his  book  contains,  we  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  what  they  are  about,  while 
imbibing  the  elements  of  an  art,  which  is  too  often  held  to  be  no 
more  than  agility  of  finger. 
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Two  new  numbers  of  Oowand  Son*s  selection  of  Beethoven *s 
piano  forte  music  have  appeared ; — ^^  See  the  conquering  Hero 
comeSy*  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  violoncello  ;  and  ^^  The 
manly  Heari^^  with  an  accompaniment  for  flute  and  violoncello. 
These  lessons  have  been  long  established  in  the  favour  of  all  their 
composer's  admirers.  They  need  no  further  recommendation 
than  their  title. 

An  interesting  publication,  by  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Johanning, 
has  lately  appeared.  It  consists  of  seven  numbers  of  a  collection 
of  favourite  Marches,  Waltzes,  and  Polonaises,  in  their  original 
form,  for  the  piano  forte. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  commenced  a  very  useful  arrangement  of 
Mozart's  Concertos  for  the  piano  forte,  with  accompaniments  for 
the  violin,  flute,  and  violoncello.  The  first  only  is  published. 
Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

Overture  to  "  Her  Frej/schutZy^^  arranged  for  two  flutes,  by 
W.  Bark.    Ewer  and  Co. 

Overture  to  "  Tarrare^^  arranged  for  the  piano  forte,  with 
accompaniments  for  flute  or  violin,  (ad  lib.)    Ewer  and  Co. 

Spohr's  Overture  to  ^^  Jessonda^^^  arranged  for  the  piano  forte. 
Ewer  and  Co. 

Select  Airs  from  Spohr*s  ^^  Jessonda^^  for  two  performers  on 
the  piano  forte.    Book  1.    Boosey  and  Co. 

Overture  and  Airs  from  ^^  Prectosa,"  arranged  as  duets  for 
two  flutes.    Ewer  and  Co. 

No.  10  of  "  Les  Belles  Fleurs^^  for  piano  forte  and  flute,  by 
Sola  and  Bruguier.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Book  18  of  Airs  from  Rossini's  operas,  <<  La  Donna  del  Lago^'* 
for  harp  and  piano  forte,  with  flute  and  violoncello  accompani- 
ments, (ad  lib.)  by  N.  C.  Bochsa.    Chappell  and  Co. 
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The  Overture  and  select  Airs  from  "//  CrocialOj^  arranged 
for  two  performers  on  the  piano  forte,  by  T,  Attwood.  Three 
Books.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Rossini's  Overture  to  **  La  Cencrentola^^^  arranged  for  the 
harp  and  piano  forte,  with  flute  and  violoncello  accompaniments, 
(ad  lib.)  by  G.  Hoist.    Clementi  and  Co.  ^ 

Rossini's  Overture  to  ^^  La  Gazza  Ladra^^  arranged  for  the 
harp  and  piano  forte,  with  flute  and  violoncello  accompaniments, 
(ad  lib.)  by  6.  Hoist.    Clementi  and  Co. 

No.  9  of  Chipp's  National  and  Popular  Airs,  for  the  harp. 
Power. 
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ArteagaontlieOpera,58;  onMetafltaaoySU 

Arnuurements,  118, 980, 406, 540 

AidiUiliop  of  York,  127 

Ame's  Pocnlnm,  213 

Ariberti,179 

Attwood,487 

Avosani,  179 

Ayrtoa*s  Letter  conceming  the  King**  Theatre, 

188 
Balbo»174 

Balb*  Adaptations,  401 
Balttar,42 

Bande  de  vingt  quatre,  44 
Btobel1a,484 

BanieU's  Songs,  109, 258, 402,  403,  268 
Banii,183 
BaiTiere,54 
Bartoldi,312 

Base,  necessKy  for  in  an  Orefaestia,  135 
Bas8oon,4 
Baudron,  53 

BeethoTcn's  New  Symphony,  80 
Bell  W.  Esq.  his  Concert,  305 
BeneUi,  186 
Beneat  Concerts,  203 
Benini,483 
Bennett,  528 
Bertoni,aO 
Berthanme,  52 
Bianchi,  184 
Bumchi  F.  184 
Bigatti,  185 

Birmingham  Festival,  126 
Bish^  Fall  of  Algiers,  85, 528 


Blow,  359 

Bechsa's  Compositions,  115,  245,  395:   at 

York,  438 
Boccherini,  345 
Boke  of  Common  I^raier,  353 
Boosey  and  Co.  import  Der  Freischnis,  195 
BorDet,55 
Boterelli,  486 
Boucher,  55 
Boyoe,362 
Breham,  his  Tone,  280;  at  York,  49^499^ 

443,494 
Bruguier^s  Compositions,  241, 253, 306 
Bruci,55 
Brunetti,  345 
Bulgarini,  76 
Bull,  357 

Burrowes,  his  Compositions,  252, 399,  502 
Byrd,356 
Cadenzas,  9 
Caflhrelli,  478 

Calkin's  Compositrans,  118,  236 
Galvi,184 

Camidge  Dr.  435, 442 
Camporese,  her  Tone,  280 
Cann  Miss,  412 
Cuitata, Italian, 225;  French,  227$  German, 

229;  English, 23 
Cante  Camascialesche,  341 
Capron,53 

Card's  Cease  yoor  fcnning,  404 
CBnidori,347,  387,  442, 464 
Caraia,530 
CarisBimi,62 
Carillon,  6 
Camaby,464 
Carfier,55 
Cat,  451 
Castellow,  535 
Cast],  488 

Catalani,  202, 279, 415, 495 
Cathedral  Service,  351 
CawM  Mm  H.  204 
Caaenove  J.  Esq.  his  Concert,  306 
Charttain,  55 
Cherubini,  364 

Chipp's  Compositions,  241,  895 
Choral  Societies,  129 
Church  Composers  after  Pucell,  361 
CharchMasic,170 
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Ciancheitiiii**  ComposiUons,  111,  2&5,  393, 

405,  dOO 
Cimador,  39 
Clarinet,  4 

Clifkon*8  CkwipontioiiSy  258y  539 
Cocoa's  Eroy  224 
CoUa,184 
CollardW.F.529 
Comedy  of  the  Ptonoo,  175 
CompoMn  in  the  Reign  of  Jamei  1. 358 
Corelli,  64 
Coni,d43 

Corri*s  Cottage  Dirertimentos,  501 
Corteoda,  341 
Cowper,  Lord,  481 
Cramer's  Compositions,  376,  396 
Cramer  F.  at  York,  442 
Crivelli,  Teacher   of  Sroging  at  the  Royal 

Academy,  156 ;  his  Compositions,  217, 403 
Crocodile,  451 

Crosse's  Account  of  Yotk  Festival,  120, 436 
Crotch,  374 

Crouch,  his  Treatise,  232 
Crouch  Mrs.  490 
Cupis,55 

Cutler's  Compositions,  258 
Cymbals,  6 

Czemy's  Composition's  240, 392, 510 
Dance's  Duet,  403 
I>ayy,529 
I>ay's  Services,  355 
DeBegnis,443 
Der  Fieischiitz,  195, 204 
Derby  Musical  Festival,  444 
Derwort,  lus  Compositions,  503 
Double  Base,  2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  Concert,  301 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Concert,  302 
Duke  of  York  refuses  to  attend  an  Opera  on  a 

Sunday  Evening,  191 
Duruset's  Solfeggi,  221 
Early  Composers  of  Opera,  64, 66 
Ebers  takes  the  King's  Theatre,  187 ;  Lettnt 

to  Garcia,  191 
Emdin's  Duet,  258 
English  and  Italian  Tone,  278 
Evestaff 's  Compositions,  504 
Expressive  Power  of  Instruments,  1 
Eyre  Rev.  John,  his  Sermon  at  York,  422 
Fariaelli,  74 
Farrar  Miss,  428, 442 
Farrant,356 

Faustina,  75  * 

Federid,  185 
Festa,  342 
Figaro,  489 
Fmerolli,  477  ■ 
Flore,  180 
Flute,  5 
Francoeur,  46 
Frichot,  6 
Galileo,  342 
(!aiol.  Concert  m,  485 
Garcia,  190 

Garcia  Miss,  384,  436, 437, 442 
Gardner  Robert,  46] 


Gardiner  W.  513 
Gastoldi,  174 
Gatttherot,56 
Gavinies,  47 
Gaszaniga,40 
Gervais,  56 
Giacomelli,  179 
Gibbons  0. 356 
Gluck,  489 
GoodaU  Miss,  442 
Gostiing,360 
Graddon  Miss,  204 
Gran  Gusto,  2e5 
Greene,  302 
Greatorex,  201, 442 
Griffin's  Divertimento,  115 
Graef,529 
Guadagni,484 
Guenin,  54 
Guerillot,  46 
Guignoo,  46 
Hallelt^ah  Chorus,  137 
Haranc,  49 

Harp,  6;  of  Martaban,451 
Harrop  Miss,  123 

Hautbou,  4  , 

Hawes  W.  his  exertions  to  introduce  and  sup- 
port Der  Freischntz,  196$  his  Concert,  197 
Heatii  J.  B.  Esq.  his  Concert,  307 
Herbert's  Rounds,  115 
Hereford  Musical  Festival,  412 
Hertz  H.  312 ;  his  Studies,  396 
Hindus,  Musk  of,  457 
His  Migesty's  Concert,  300 
Hodges'  Services,  468 
Holders'  What  is  Prayer,  105 
Holmes  Mrs.  her  Concert,  307 
Hoist's  Amor  possente  nome,  241 
Horn,  5,  52S 
Horncastlfe's  Song,  405 
Horsley's  Compositions,  105,  224,  393 ;  his 

Intervals,  547 
Howell,  507 
Hummel,  at  Parts,  313;  his  Compositions, 

102,395 
Hummel  F.  Pandceur  Airs,  501  j  Les  Delioes, 

ibid 
Imbault,  53 
Italy,  itsaimate  benefical  to  Music,  67$  its 

Schools,  72 ;  Singers,  75 
Jamsen's  sweet  Ini&llen,  257 
Jamowick,  51 
J.H.532 

Jenney  Dr.  Anecdotes  of,  461 
Jomelli,  71 

Jones  Sir  W.  on  India  Music,  458 
Juvenis,  hb  Letter  on  the  Harp  of  Martaban, 

451 
Kelly,  his  Reminiscences,  475 
Kalkbrenner's  Compositions,  139,  254,  313, 

393,510 
Kiallmark's  Compositions,  118, 257, 399,  502 
Kieswetter,  438 
King's  Theatre,  187 
King  of  Naples,  477 
Klose's  Compositiotts,  118, 401, 502 
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KiMfiloa^s  CompositioiM,  117 ;  at  York»  449 

KoyvettW.4379443 

LAbam,307 

Laborde,  40 

Lady,  381 

Lady  Pulteney't  Concert,  303 

Lady  Copley's  Coiioert»  304 

Lafont,54 

La  HooMaye,  49 

Lalaiide,46 

Lampngnani,  181 

Landriano,  179 

Lazza*8  Compoaitioiiy  112 

Latonr't  CompoBitioofl,  930,  501 

I^eclair,  46 

Leclue,  59 

Lemiere,  53 

Leo,  05 

Le  Prince,  49 

LettHiomaSyEsq.  8 

Lindley  R.  19 

Linley  Mus,  123 

LinleyMinM.  137 

Listx's  Compositions,  102, 319 

Littie^s  Compositions,  117, 257 

Liturgy,  354 

Lofty  Projects,  197 

Lord  Bf acdonald's  Concert,  304 

Lore  Miss,  978 

Laochesi,  38 

Lnm,43,62 

Magherini,  183 

Mara,  136, 491 

Marbeck,  353 

Marcello,  78 

Marchcsi,  480 

Marquis  of  Hertford's  Concert,  303 

Marqois  of  BeTi  Acqoa,  484 

Martinengo,  178 

Mayerbeer's  n  Crociato,  373 

Mayseder's  Compositions,  360, 510 

Maaurka,956 

Melographioon,  409 

Mengozzi,  346 

Mestrino,  40 

Meves'  Compositions  236, 399 

Meyer's  Treatise  on  the  Harp,  249 

Minoja,  182 

MoUvo,  503 

Montetrone,  Duke  of,  478 

Monteyerde,  176 

Monza,  183 

Moore's  Songs,  259, 401, 403, 528 

Morelli,  481 

Mori,  438 

Morland,  476 

Morley,  357 

Morris,  532 

Moscbeles,  his  Compositions,  ftc.  139,  311, 

389, 392 
Mott's  Songs,  90 
Mozart's  374, 487, 489 
Mundy,  355 
Musical  Festival,  List  of,  121 ;  Progress  of, 

122,410,411 
Naldi,  494 


NafdinS,344 

New  Musical  Fkmd,  206 

Nick's  Geraldine,  258 

Nicholson's  CompootkMis,  &c.  5, 115 

Niiske,  his  Compositions,  503 

Nightingale,  his  March,  399 

Norris,123 

Noscembeni,  178 

Notation,  450 

O'Hara  Kane,  476 

Olivo,  178 

Onslow's  Compositions,  202, 221 

Openul  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  995 

Operas  on  Sunday  nights,  191 

Oratorios,  195 

Organ,  2;  at  St.  John's  Lambeth,  7 

Organists,  Voluntaries,  and  Psalm  Singing,  14 

Oriental  Music,  456 

Pacini,  530 

Pacelli,35 

Pkcchini,  179 

Paer,  184 

P^:in,48 

Paisible,52 

Paladini,180         • 
P^laiicini,  34 

Parsons,  355 

Parry's  Warbler,  501 

PB8i,73 

Ptota,  193, 208, 278, 416 

Psnwell's  56 

Pkye8i,530 

Pera,37 

Pteretti,476 

Peri,  343 

Percival's  Compositions,  7, 112 

Perrugini,73 

Performers  at  York,  417 

Pescetti,34 

Petris,  Signora  de,  486 

Philharmonic  Concerts,  198,  201 

PhUlips,  199,  436, 443, 463 

Philosophy  of  Musical  CompositioD,  1 

Physhannonica,  205 

Pianists  at  Paris  in  1825^  310 

Picciolo,  174 

Pieltahi,55 

Pistorini,  344 

Pistrucci,  202 

Pixis'  Compositions,  107, 238, 311, 392, 510 

Pleyel's  Compositkms,  254, 392 ;  his  Polo- 

noise,  500, 510 
Ponder,  529 
Pontro,  174 

Poole's  Vesper  Hymn,  399 
Porfori,  34 
Porta,  173 

Potter  C.  h'ls  Compositkms,  117, 254, 507 
Powell,  535 
Pretender,  480 
Prince  Leopold's  Concert,  301 
Private  Concerts,  209, 206 
Profession  of  a  Nun,  47S 
Pufcell,  359 
Queen  of  Naples,  477 
Queri^'s  Letter  on  the  Names  of  the  Notes,  450 
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Rawlings'  CompodtioiiSy  117»  267»  399, 500 
Rebec,  452 
Rebel,  46 
Remorini,  381 
Resi,75 

Ries'  Composilioiis,  336 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Violin,  42 
Roche*s  Song,  115 
Roche,  529 
Ronzi  di  Begnis,  278 
Ro6etti,181 
Rossi,  64 
Rossini's  Style,  10 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  143, 408 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  205 
Russells'  Voluntaries,  17 
Rnttini,345 
Sabadini,  35 
Sabattini,  39 
'  St  Giorgio,  476 
SalaMrs.207 
Sale,  281 
Salieri,40 

Sahnon  Mrs.  199, 279, 417 
Sapio,  280,  437,  443 
Sarel  Mias,  256 
Sarrati,  179 
Scarlatti,  65 
Schauroth  Miss,  313 
Schmidt,  6 
Scholari,  37 
School  of  Venice,  34^  of  Lombaidy,  173 ;  of 

Florence,  341 
,Schuncke,201,312 
Schultz,205 

Seine's  Compositions,  399 
Senex's  Letter  on  Church  Music,  170  j  on  the 

word  L^ht,  449 
Serpent,  6 

Shake,  English  and  Italian,  219 
Shephard,355 
Sheridan  R.  IB.  493 
Siddons  Mrs.  900 
Singing  of  Birds,  32, 281 
Sir.  G.  Virarrender's  Coneert,  305 
Soffia,345 
Sola,  his  Song,  115 
Soliyer,530 
Somigliano,  181 
Songs  from  II  Crodato,  255 
Squardalupni,  341 
Stanley's  Voluntaries,  16 
State  of  Music  in  London,  186 
Steers,  528 

Steil  W.  H.  his  Fantasia  on  Oh!  Nanny,  500 
Stendthal,  his  Remarks  on  Velluti,  269 
Stephens  Miw,  her  Tone,  279 ;  at  York,  442 
Stevenson's  <Sir  J.)  Compositions,  112,  351, 

398,528 


Stance  8.  479, 487, 493 

Storace  A.  M.  479,  485, 487 

Sublime  in  Music,  479 

Szymanowski  Mad.  312 

Tallis,355 

TaUyho!  487 

Tambourine,  6 

Tartini,  35,  69 

Tattet's  Roudo,  118 

Tenor,  3 

Terrail,  443 

Tis  Law,  113 

Tomeoni,  345 

IVavis  Miss,  443 

Triangle^  6 

IVombone,  6 

Trumpet,  5 

Tulou\  Compositions,  404 

Tye,355 

Vaccari,  184 

Vacher,56 

Vachon,48 

Vallebreque,  416 

Valentine's  CompoMtiooa^  118»  357,  399  \  502, 
503 

Vare8i,488 

Variety  of  Songs,  388 

Vaughan's  Thy  rebuke,  135;  his  Tone,380» 

442 
Vecchi,  184 

Velluti,  268,  374, 379,  387 
Veracini,  344 

Viadara,62,177 

Vignati,  180 

Vio,37 

Violm,  3, 42 

Violoncello,  3 

Vitali,  179 

Vogt,201 

Walker  Rey.  136 

Walmisley,  529 

Watson,  528 

Webbe's  What  is  Prayer?  105 

Weber's  Compositions,  102, 240, 243,  393 

Weis'  Compositions,  404 

Weidner's  Compositions,  404 

Wesley's  Compositions,  95, 196 

West,  529,  532 

Whitaker's  Song,  258 

White,  420 

WUkinson  Miss,  199, 278, 432, 442 

Wilkinson  Tate,  499 

TVise  350 

Woigan's  Motett  in  45  Parts,  20 

Yoric  Pint  Festival,  125 

York  Festival,  262, 432 

Yorkdiire  Amateur  Meetings,  129 

York  Minster,  420 ;  Concert  Room,  420 

York,  I>eu  o^  his  liberal  U  kind  feeling,  440 
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